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THE DUCHESS’ POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 

▲ ROST WITH SRVRRAL MORALE, AND NO PARTICULAR PLOT. 


Mrs. Robinson was at a ball, sitting along-side the Duchess of Cas- 
telfonda, a real live French duchess of the Faubourg St. Germain. 

Who was Mrs. Robinson ? She was an American lady, and that is 
enough. Be assured she was no body whom you know. There is not 

the least possible allusion intended to the Robinsons of X-place, 

who are in your set, or the Robinsons of Y-street, who are not. 

If you mill be very curious, her husband came originally of an English 
family, and was related to the Mr. Robinson who made that famous 
tour with Messrs. Brown and Jones, a year or two ago. 

How did Mrs. Robinson come into her present position f Travelling 
for mere guide-book purposes is pretty plain sailing in these days of 
Murray and steam, when all the world speaks English, and the rest of 
mankind French. But travelling abroad, or living abroad, for the sake 
of foreign society, is another matter, and somewhat of a mystery still. 
Every man can go to Corinth now-a-days, but not every man or woman 
can see all the Corinthians. Overhaul the list of your own and your 
friends’ experience; you will find some queer pages in it, and not a few 

puzzling contrasts. Mrs. M- goes abroad, dines with a prince in 

one country, lives at an earl’s house in another, and so forth. Mrs. 

N-every way her equal, moving in precisely the same sphere at 

home, and fortified with as good antecedents and recommendations, 
takes very nearlv the same tour without receiving the least attention 
worth talking of when she gets back. She thinks it very queer. But, 

queerer still, Mrs. 0-, who was altogether * second set ’ compared 

with Mesdames M-and N-, takes her tour, and knows twice 

as many great people as Mrs. M-did ; in fact, has scarcely any 

thing less than a duchess on her visiting-list. How shall we account 
for this ? Without pretending to do so fully, we will suggest some par¬ 
tial explanations. 

In all circles, except the strictest court and diplomatic ones, where 
every thing and every body go by label and ticket, change of country 
vol. xlv 4 1 
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has a tendency to modify a man’s social position, either by causing his 
antecedents to be ignored, or by (excuse the expression) diminishing the 
probability of his consequents. He has travelled partly away from the 
social distinctions of one cotutfry, without fully entering into those of 
the other. There is a stage of society in which foreigners, as such , are 
natural objects of aversion, and the same word expresses a stranger 
and an enemy. But this state of things is true only of a barbarous 
stage. Among all respectable classes of civilized society there is, on 
the contrary, rather a prepossession in favor of a stranger, (except, of 
course, where particular national enmities come into play.) We need 
not seek any very lofty or disinterested motive for this. All classes or 
sets (with the possible exception of purely intellectual ones) must get 
tired of one another; and it would hardly be going too far to say that 
the more eclectic, and exclusive, and fashionable a set is, the more self- 
wearying it becomes. All your * punkins,’ of all countries, would will¬ 
ingly change their circle from time to time if they could do so without 
permanently descending from the pedestal of their real or fancied dig¬ 
nity. If they could take up people of other sets for a time only, they 
would be glad to do so. Now the stranger comes in exactly to supply 
this want. He gives them freshness and variety of ideas for a time, 
and they are not troubled with him afterward. Therefore they are 
willing enough to receive him, if he saves their dignity by making the 
first advances. And if, in addition, he puts himself to what the French 
call the expenses of the intercourse, not metaphysically merely, but 
also literally, they are not only willing but delighted to associate with 
him. But if the stranger pretends to meet them on equal ground, 
and ; s not ready to make a gratuitous and repeated outlay of money, or 
flattery, or both, then the case is altered ; his claims are either critically 
scrutinized, or dismissed without scrutiny. 

This is one reason why fashionable success abroad does not follow 
home "rules, nay, sometimes seem to reverse them ; and also why the 
very people whom you would suppose most qualified for living and en¬ 
joying themselves abroad frequently return in disgust after a very short 
trip, considerably un-Europeanized in their predilections ; for these had 
stood too much on their dignity, supposing themselves to be some body 
on the east side of the Atlantic, because they were some body on the 
west, or laying too much stress on a few introductory letters, or on other 
claims of which we shall say more presently; in fact, considering that 
they had changed their country only, and not their sphere. Whereas 
Mr. and Mrs. Nobody, not supposing themselves in fashionable society, 
to begin with, make the same efforts to get into it that they would at 
home, and often with greater success. 

We have incidentally alluded to letters of introduction. No part of 
our subject is more dubious and more difficult to reduce to rule. Pcr- 
naps one might venture to condense the result of one’s experience into 
two general propositions: first, that such letters are much less readily 
and frequently given in Europe than with us; second, (what seems 
rather paradoxical at first,) that they are of much less value when given. 
But you will find much contradiction in practice, and many exceptions. 
One friend will tell you that he has derived the greatest benefit from 
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his letters ; another, that equally good ones have been of no apprecia¬ 
ble service to him. Nay, I have known A to be better treated sddy on 
the strength of B's letters , than B had ever been himself by the per¬ 
sons to whom he recommended A. This is a case which can hardly be 
accounted for on any other supposition than that of accident or caprice. 

But to return: there is one cause of complaint often alleged by Ame¬ 
ricans against Europeans. You hear it most frequently from * our best 
society,’ and it is one of the reasons why they are so often disgusted with 
Europe. But it applies generally, and is only oftener heard from them 
because their accidental position brings foreigners in America more into 
contact with them. The charge is this : that Europeans, after being 
treated with every possible attention in America, do not reciprocate 
this treatment to Americans, even their very entertainers, who visit 
them in Europe. 

This want of reciprocity may be as disagreeable to the subjects of it 
as if it arose from systematic ingratitude or intentional contempt; but 
such is not its real origin. It is attributable to a difference in the man¬ 
ners and customs of the two hemispheres, want of attention to which 
often puts people in a false position. 

The Americans are eminently a hospitable people ; probably the most 
hospitable among civilized nations. There may be sectional shades of 
difference; one part of the country may be more so than another; but, 
on the whole, it is a hospitable country, in its internal as well as its 
external relations. It is a mistake to say that foreigners, as such, are 
particularly run after or made much of by our fashionable society. An 
English or French gentleman is treated in New-York, for instance, as 
a Philadelphian would be, or vice versa. Just refer to your own expe¬ 
rience, reader mine. You go to Boston, or Philadelphia, or Baltimore. 
You know Smith of the city in question — not very intimately either. 
Perhaps you travelled a day with him somewhere in Europe; perhaps 
you drank sherry-cobblers with him one night at Newport; at any rate, 
you saw enough of each other to conclude mutually that you assimi¬ 
lated pretty well. You arrive in Smith’s city ; forthwith you know all 
his family, from his grand-mother (if you choose to take notice of her; 
Young America doe3 n’t generally of old people) to the little children. 
Smith’s governor asks you to dinner, after which you are carried off to 
a party somewhere. You are introduced to every body in Smith’s set, 
and they all ask you to whatever is going on in the way of festivity. 
In short, you are at once admitted to a whole social circle on the 
strength of having known one of the younger members of it. If Smith 
had come to your city, you and your set would have treated him in pre- 
ciselv the same way. 

Now, on t’ other side the pond the case is very different. Whatever 
may be the social virtues of the western Europeans, hospitality is not a 
prominent one. Not only so, but hospitality which has any tendency 
to be offhand or promiscuous is regarded as vulgar and contrary to good 
taste. One of the ridiculous traits usually attributed to the parvenu in 
a European novel is his continually asking people to dinner on short 
acquaintance. Nor is the etiquette of acquaintance the same. From 
your knowing a young man, even to a considerable degree of intimacy, 
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it does not by any means follow that you know the older or the female 
members of his family. You may be on speaking acquaintance with a 
European for years ; he may present you to his wife and sister ; he may 
ask to be presented to yours or he may not; and the latter is quite as 
likely as the former. Hence we see that a European, in treating an 
American just as he would have done one of his own countrymen, does 
not come up to the American’s standard ; so that our countrymen (and 
women) are apt to take offence where none was intended. 

A practical question of some importance results. Ought we to change 
our manner of receiving foreign travellers, and do no more for them 
than they or their people would do for us ? This, reader, is a question 
which you must answer for yourself. It has been somewhat debated 
of late, and there is a good deal to be said on both sides ; but if you 
will take my opinion as worth any thing, I say No ! Are our customs 
in this respect better than the European ? Me judice they are, after 
making all allowance for extravagance and ostentation, and whatever 
other errors you may detect in them. If they are, it would be a poor 
and profitless sort of spite to change them for such a cause. I would 
not be dishonest with a rogue, or dishonest because there are rogues in 
the world. I would be hospitable on principle, without stipulating for 
re-payment in kind. Still, there is much to be said on both sides, and 
you must judge for yourself. 

There is yet another phenomenon worthy of remark in this con¬ 
nection — one which has surprised John Bull not a little. It is the 
position of sundry American residents in Paris, among the very exclus- 
ivest coterie of Parisian society. This is to be explained partly by the 
above-mentioned American proclivity to hospitality, and partly by the 
relation in which the ‘ upper ten ’ of France stand to the rest of their 
compatriots, including the powers that be. 

France is probably the only country in the world — certainly the 
only European country — whose rulers are not ‘ in good society ’ at 
home; where the court is not the source and arbiter of aristocratic 
fashion. It was so under Louis Philippe; it is so under Louis Napoleon, 
though political quidnuncs prophecy a change, and predict that all the 
Faubourg St. Germain will go over one by one to the imperial colors. 
But as yet no lady of the old aristocracy will show herself at the 
Tuileries; nay, no man, unless he be an officer in the army, and there¬ 
fore obliged to present himself there as a part of his professional eti¬ 
quette. If the Faubourg St. Germain disowned the court, much more 
must it the finance, which is only a lower stage of the court set, hang¬ 
ing on to whatever is the court for the time being — Orleans or 
Bonaparte. 

Thus the Faubourg was thrown on its own resources for self¬ 
entertainment. 

Now, the Faubourg St. Germain in itself was a small set — very 
well bred and well educated, no doubt — but somewhat dull withal, 
and inclined to be wearied of itself, and want a little variety — as 
indeed we have remarked that all small and highly exclusive sets must 
be. But why should it not give balls to itself ? Are not a hundred 
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people even enough to keep up a dance together all the year round, if 
the accessories hold out ? 

Ah ! reader, in that last if lies the secret. The Faubourg was com¬ 
paratively well off—far enough removed from the poverty of the 
Spanish Hidalgo — but yet by no means so rich as some other Faubourgs 
of its own city, not to mention the fashionable aristocracy of some 
other countries. And loving external show — as what Frenchman does 
not ? — having also caught a sort of Anglo mania in things equine, and 
essaying to improve on its English models — the Faubourg must turn 
out the neatest and best-appointed equipages in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Loving the stage — as what Frenchman does not ? — the Faubourg 
must have its opera-boxes; and in consequence of these out-door 
expenditures, the Faubourg had little left to give itself balls at home. 
But the Faubourg must have balls to go to; most idle people like balls, 
most fashionable people require balls, most Frenchmen cannot exist 
without balls ; and the Faubourg was very idle, very fashionable, and 
very French. 

At this crisis appeared, like gods out of the machine, various rich 
Americans, who from time to time (uno avulso non deficit alter aurens) 
settled in Paris, because Paris was a very nice place to spend money in. 
These began to entertain, with characteristic hospitality, hanging out 
to the natives, just as they used to do to their countrymen at home ; 
and the native aristocracy were very glad to come, since not only they 
were fed and danced for nothing, (that is to say, for the honor of their 
company,) but they had a common ground whereon to meet, without 
lowering their dignity, other sets of their own townsmen. And thus it 
happens that almost the only place where you are sure to meet repre¬ 
sentatives of all classes of French society—Legitimist, Orleanist, 
Court, Finance — is the ball-room of some rich American. There is 
an English proverb about a certain class of persons who make feasts, 
and a certain other class who eat them ; I do n’t know if the French 
have a corresponding proverb in their language, but they understand 
the practical illustration of it to perfection. 

Bless me ! says the reader, have you taken all this round-about to 
tell us that Mrs. Robinson gave a ball, and the Duchess came to it ? 
Do n’t be in a hurry, friend reader, Mrs. Robinson did n’t give a-ball — 
at least not on this occasion. She was not only alongside a real French 
duchess, but at a real French ball, given by a real countess of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, the Countess Bazalion; which involves another 
digression. 

Mrs. Robinson had in her party a very nice girl, Miss Robinson ; not 

her daughter. Mrs. R-was not old enough to have a daughter 

‘ out; ’ she was niece, or cousin, or something to Robinson — at any 
rate his ward. Now, the Robinsons were at the Italians one night, and 
in a box nearly opposite them were their friends, the Smiths, (when 1 
say their friends, I mean that the Ss and Rs belonged to the same 
set at home, and went to each others’ ball, and so forth.) These meet¬ 
ings are frequent enough now, when our countrymen who winter in 
Paris may be counted by thousands ; sometimes you will see so many 
of them at the Italiens that you might almost fancy yourself in Astor- 
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Place again. Well, with the Smiths was the young Count Chateau- 
dore. He often came into Smith’s box, for he liked to be seen with a 
pretty woman and a stranger; it gave him a chance to show off— 
2 *>scr , as he would have called it — and made his friends ask questions. 
And the Count, having observed sundry telegraphs of recognition 
betw r een the Smiths and the Robinsons, inquired of Mrs. S. who 
her friends were, and was informed accordingly. He took a casual 
glance at Miss Robinson through his glass, and observed that she was 
nothing extraordinary, or words to that effect. 

‘ But she’s a great heiress,’ quoth Mrs . Smith, ‘ four millions at 
least.* 

Eight hundred thousand dollars is a good round sum enough when 
enunciated in American coin; but put it into French, and it becomes 
quite stunning. The Count took a rapid rub at the glasses of his 
lorgnette, and an energetic survey of Miss Robinson. It was astonish¬ 
ing how the young lady improved on second sight. He pronounced, in 
a more positive tone than before, that she w as ‘ not so bad.’ 

The Count was related to the Countess Bazalion. How it happened 
exactly, I don’t know, but soon after, Mrs. Robinson was presented to 
the Countess at some ambassador’s ball, and before long the Countess 
actually gave a ball herself, and asked all the Robinsons to it. 

So now we have got fairly back to Mrs. Robinson. Perhaps it was 
as well to give her time to collect herself, for she did not feel entirely 
at her ease. She could talk French fast enough and correctly enough 

too — not like poor R-, who used to confuse words now and then — 

interchange menage and manege , for instance. Neither her maid, her 
milliner, nor her mantua-maker — those three Ms that are such capi¬ 
tal letters in the alphabet of a lady’s life — ever could excuse herself 
for non-execution or mal-execution of orders, on the ground that she had 
not understood Madame. But when it came to good society, she was 
always afraid her foreign accent might expose her to ridicule. This 
was one of her most sensitive points. She wanted to talk exactly like 
a French lady, more than half-suspected she did n’t, and was therefore 
continually nervous lest Frenchmen or French-women should laugh 
at her. 

0 my dear Mrs. R-, when will you exert a little of that good 

sense and reason which Providence and your Anglo-Saxon instructors 
gave you, and see that being ridiculed and being ridiculous are two very 
different things — that in estimating the damaging power of ridicule, 
the agent is to be taken into consideration, and not the object only ? 
How the finished rogue laughs at the honest, quiet citizen ! How the 
man-about-town derides the scholar ! How the grasshopper in the fable 

overwhelmed the poor ant with her ridicule! 0 Mrs. R-, there 

are other things which you have not unlearnt, and which you would be 
sorry to unlearn, and which all your home-friends will be still more 
sorry if you ever do unlearn, but which make you quite as ridiculous in 
the eyes of these elegant Parisians as your foreign accent. It is ridicu¬ 
lous in you to go to church so often. It is ridiculous in you not to know 
all about the intrigue of the Marquis de Machin and the Russian 
Princess Choseofiski, and not to take any interest in it after it has been 
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explained to you. It is ridiculous in you to have your children tagging 
at your heels half the time. It is ridiculous in you to think so much 
of your husband, and so little of other men. It was very ridiculous in 
you to snub the Baron de Boisbrule so when he made love to you (on 
the second day of your acquaintance) and to have been so distant to 
him ever since. The Baron thinks you quite a savage. 

But though Mrs. E-did not talk much to the Duchess, for fear 

of exposing her accent, she took a pretty comprehensive survey of the 
great lady, and came to the conclusion that she herself, simple Mrs. 

E-, was considerably younger than the Duchess, at least as good- 

looking, and quite as well dressed. And as she arrived at this satisfac¬ 
tory result, she began playing with her embroidered handkerchief, when 
suddenly she started, with so much surprise in her countenance that 
the Duchess could not help looking at the cause of her surprise — that 

is to say, in the direction of Mrs. E-’s hands — and immediately 

her countenance also betrayed indubitable marks of astonishment, 
though of course she was too well-bred to blush. Well might she be 
astonished, for on the comer of the handkerchief was conspicuous an 
embroidered coronet, and under the coronet were the Duchess’s own 
initials! 

The awkward pause that ensued was broken by the French lady. 
‘ I believe, Madam,’ said she, ‘ we have made a mistake, and exchanged 
handkerchiefs; ’ so saying she possessed herself of the coroneted one, 
and handed over her own to Mrs. Eobinson, who, though utterly unable 
to conceive how the exchange could have been effected in the first 
instance, was rapturously glad to have it rectified, and at once set about 
inspecting the recovered article,, to make sure that it was all right this 
time. But soon she looked more perturbed than ever, for there in the 
comer were the same coronet and initials! The ladies compared the 
handkerchiefs; they were precisely alike, stitch for stitch, only one was 
a thought more perfumed than the other. What had been done, and 
what was to be done ? The Duchess had not brought two handkerchiefs, 

and Mrs. E-came without any ; that seemed sufficiently obvious. 

Yet both of them were the Duchess’s, as far as marks could make 

them. Mrs. E-was on the point of saying that it probably arose 

from a washer-woman’s mistake ; but then she doubted if a duchess 
could reasonably be supposed to have any direct knowledge of such 
people as washer-women. Both parties were in a great state of marvel, 
which might have continued indefinitely, for any thing either of them 
could do to throw any light on it, when suddenly a young man—not 
the Duke of Castelfonda, who wasn't a young man by any means — 
invited the Puchess to the supper-room, and the Duchess was so 
delighted with the attentions of this young beau of the ‘ Baby Club * — 
a flourishing infant of thirty-eight, or thereabout — that she quite for¬ 
got the cambric mystery, and walked off, leaving the original cause of 
surprise in Mrs. E-’s hands. 

That lady did n’t care about supper. She was anxious to go home. 
Eobinson was not in the least unwilling to gratify her. He thought a 
French supper not worth staying for; a very contemptible affair, where 
there was little wine and no punch. 
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His wife could hardly sleep that night for continuing to wonder about 
the handkerchief, and the first thing next morning she overhauled her 
washer-woman; 

‘That is to say, she would have done, but that she was prevented,’ 

like Guy Fawkes in the song; for the washer-woman lived in the coun¬ 
try, as most French ones do, it not being the Parisian custom to have a 
laundry at home; and as the wash only came on Saturday, and it was 
now Tuesday, she must wait nearly a week for any information from 
that source. So meanwhile she unbosomed herself to her maid. Mile. 
Marie, after the usual profusion of shrugs and exclamations, set her 
wits to work to account for the phenomenon, and soon recollected that, 
having to get Madame a pocket-handkerchief at the last moment 
on the previous evening, die had taken one from Monsieur’s room, 
which was nearer the parlor than Madame’s, knowing that Monsieur 
had very handsome handkerchiefs, fine enough even for Madame to 
carry. 

Here was a chance for a family scene. Luckily Mrs. Robinson was 
too sensible a woman to be jealous, and Robinson too proper a man to 
give her just cause. But she could not resist the opportunity for banter¬ 
ing her husband, (few women can,) and poor Robinson, who had never 
spoken to Madame de Castelfonda in his life, and hardly knew her by 
sight, found himself * run’ in a way that mystified him exceedingly. 
When at length his better-half condescended to a serious explanation, 
his perplexity was by no means dispelled, nor did a sight of the object 
afford any assistance to his memory. 

No very long period elapsed before Robinson might have been seen, 
if any one had been in his room to see him, making a deliberate inves¬ 
tigation of his whole wardrobe, and that without calling in the assist¬ 
ance of his valet. It was no brief task; for Robinson, like many of 
his countrymen, who have (or indeed who have not) lived abroad, rejoiced 
in a pretty extensive stock of foppery. Without going into other parti¬ 
culars, it may he sufficient to observe that his especial weakness was 
for lace and cambric, about which he knew as much as any woman. 
His dress shirts were something super-exquisite, his white cravats had 
lace points, and some of his handkerchiefs were, as Marie had said, fine 
enough for any lady to carry. As often happens in such cases, he was 
not completely informed as to the extent and limits of his wardrobe. 
He was tolerably conscious himself that his servant might appropriate 
a few stray articles without his being likely to miss them. But that 
that worthy should have added any thing to the stock was not over- 
likely ; beside, though Monsieur Joseph, being a Frenchman, had, of 
course, his ‘ successes,’ he did not quite aspire to rank duchesses among 
them. However, as Robinson proceeded with his investigation, he dis¬ 
covered that some body had put some things there which were not his. 
First he fished up a false collar — Robinson never wore false collars ; 
he would have repelled the insinuation of such a possibility with indig¬ 
nation : then came to light a check shirt, of a pattern which he did 
not affect. How the dickens did these things come there ? He, like 
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bis wife, began to suspect the washer-woman of gross carelessness. 
There were no more strange pocket-handkerchiefs, however. Stay, 
though! — from the bottom of a heap appeared one, though very unlike 
the original cause of doubt. It was of coarser texture than any of those 
near it, and marked with — not a coronet or a duchess’ initials, but a 
big T, in indelible ink. 

A light dashed on the mind of the puzzled man. Not many months 
before, young Thompson, fresh from his trans-atlantic home, had occu¬ 
pied that very room. The Robinsons were just going off to Switzerland 
when Thompson, the son of an old friend, made his appearance in the 
metropolis of pleasure. Robinson, unable to do any thing else for his 
visitor, had left the apartment at his disposal during their absence. One 
day Thompson left the premises in haste, possibly not quite sober; pro¬ 
bably he carried away some of Robinson’s linen, at any rate he left 
some of his own behind. Monsieur Joseph had made an observation 
thereanent at the time. 

Thompson, therefore, must have introduced the coroneted handker¬ 
chief into that wardrobe. But where did he get it from ? Leaving all 
other considerations out of the question, his Parisian residence had not 
been exactly coincident with the fashionable season. Robinson would 
write to Thompson and ask him. Alas ! Thompson had started, as 
Americans will, to‘ do’ all Europe and part of Asia and Africa in six 
months. It was hard saying in what part of the globe he might be at 
that moment. So, for the present at least, nothing was left for Robin¬ 
son but to wonder away. The washer-woman, when her day came 
round, could throw no light on the matter. 

But it so happened that the very next week Robinson received a let¬ 
ter from Jones, then sojourning in Rome, which, among other gossip, 
enumerated sundry of their compatriots then to be found in the Eternal 
City, and mentioning Thompson among them, with the farther informa¬ 
tion that he (Thompson) was to stay there a whole fortnight, * to see 
every thing that could be seen.’ Thereupon Robinson, without taking 
into account the nice little piece of work that his former guest had un- . 
dertaken — enough to keep him busy twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four, if he went through it conscientiously — wrote off to beg an eluci¬ 
dation of the handkerchief, always provided there was no secret attached 
to it which involved any one’s honor. 

The answer arrived in due time, somewhat illegible, and bearing 
marks of haste and fatigue generally, inasmuch as the writer had been 
to nineteen palazzi that morning. Thompson could not precisely say 
how the bit of cambric had come into his custody, indeed, did. not know 
that he had ever had any thing of the sort; but he remembered being 
out of handkerchiefs on one occasion, and borrowing some of Mrs. 
Thompson. 

Now Thompson was not married in the least. Nevertheless, Robin¬ 
son understood perfectly who was meant by Mrs. Thompson. 

The modem Parisians are not on the whole very similar to the ancient 
Athenians, but they have some points of resemblance to them. Among 
others, they have elevated their hetceras into a not merely recognized, 
but actually conspicuous and celebrated class of society Only, while 
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the Aspasias of Greece were renowned for their mental accomplish¬ 
ments and intellectual brilliancy, their representatives in the French 
capital are, if you will believe the satirists and ^wasz-moralists of the 
day, densely ignorant and astoundingly stupid. But in this judgment, 
involving as it does a high compliment to the fashionable society of both 
sexes, to the taste of its male and the attractions of its female mem¬ 
bers, the satirists in question are but half right. They err from judging 
cleverness and stupidity solely, or almost solely, by a literary standard. 
Ignorant and uneducated these women doubtless are, so far as concerns 
orthography and grammar; but profound students of human nature, 
great readers of men, if not of books. It is said that there are self- 
established grades among them, and that such as are actresses profess 
to look down upon those who only practice the other branch of the pro¬ 
fession, but in truth they are all actresses, and can play any part which 
their immediate interest suggests. They can be gay or pensive, savagely 
jealous or blindly indifferent, according to the tastes of their temporary 
friends ; they know how to disarm suspicion, or to excite jealousy, ac¬ 
cording as either course is the more expedient. In short, they lead a 
man whither they will, by successful appeals to his vanity. And there¬ 
fore, in a great measure, it is that they have attained their position in 
France, elsewhere unattainable ; for your Frenchman is the vainest of 
men ; and though sharp enough to cheat others, may be cheated him¬ 
self with equal ease, when you have once found the cordc sensible 
whereby to play on his vanity. This explains, too, why Young America 
is victimized by the same class to such an extent; for the American, 
though less afflicted with vanity than the Frenchman, has a good deal 
in comparison with some other nations. 

Thompson’s stay in Paris, though short, had been long enough to 
entangle him. The original name of the lady above referred to as 
* Mrs. Thompson,* was probably lost in obscurity ; but she was known 
to the gay world as Mademoiselle Amanda. 

No doubt, reader, however philosophic you may be, it has happened 
to you once in your life to fidget about some essentially unimportant 
matter, until, by mere dint of fidget, it became of the greatest import¬ 
ance to you. So it was now with Robinson. He could not rest till he 
had * spotted ’ the handkerchief. Up to a certain point he had traced 
it, and Mile. Amanda might have appropriated a coronet just for fun, 
as ladies of her class sometimes do ; but the initials were as far as ever 
from being accounted for. Perhaps he would have ended by absolutely 
calling on her to ask for an explanation, though quite conscious that such 
a step would be possibly compromising and probably ridiculous, when 
another lucky accident suggested to him another way. He received an 
invitation from Wilkinson to attend his house-warming. 

Wilkinson was a gay young bachelor, who had just reft that rendez¬ 
vous of gay young bachelors, the Hotel des Princes, for furnished apart¬ 
ments. Oh! if'his Presbyterian father and his Congregational aunt 
could have seen the kind of house-warming he was going to give, and 
the sort of celebrities who were to ‘ assist ’ at it! 

Nevertheless, you may accompany us thither for & short time without 
fear of being shocked ; for there will be some green Americans present, 
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and to make & proper impression on them, appearances will be preserved, 
at least, till after supper. It looks pretty much like any small ball, 
where there is a good deal of energetic dancing, considerably more 
polka than quadrille. 

It has sometimes occurred to me that if the ladies—the real ladies— 
who cultivate so assiduously the worship of Terpischore, as developed 
in the modem rites of waltz, polka, schottisch, etc., could know, even 
approximately, the stamp of dissipation which these amusements hear 
in their origin and associations ; what a place they occupy in the fast 
life of Paris, how far excellence in them goes to give reputation and 
success in what the French call thirteenth-ward society , (farther, pro¬ 
bably, than any thing except the musique a la Marco , the jingle of the 
almighty coin,) how generally the young man’s initiation into the mys¬ 
teries of the light fantastic at Cellarius’ or Laborde’s goes hand in hand 
with his initiation into vice and profligacy — if they knew these things, 
perhaps they would not be so rapturously fond or so exclusively devoted 
to this particular sort of relaxation. But of course our ladies do n’t 
know these things. How should they ? Perhaps it is very shocking in 
me even to hint at them. 

The male portion of the company is not wholly made of Americans. 
By no means. Beside some other foreigners, Spaniards or Italians, there 
are numerous natives. Most of these wear orders. You must not sup¬ 
pose they have not a perfect right to do so. Decorations are cheap in 
these parts. It is not necessary to do any thing very great, or even any 
thing very bad, to get one. The Legion of Honor is a pretty good-sized 
army in itself, say fifty thousand. You shall see a man with some 
thirty-six stars and ribbons. He keeps a box full of them, about as big 
as a good-sized trunk, and delights to pull them out and show them to 
his acquaintance on Bmall provocation, like a child exhibiting his toys. 
Yet this man positively never did any one remarkable thing in his life. 
He did n’t even shoot any of the town-snobs ( bourgeois) in that little 
affair of December 1851. But once he was sent to a duke’s wedding, 
and another time to a king’s funeral, and another time he travelled with 
a prince’s mistress, and on each of these occasions some body sent him 
a decoration. 

Robinson, however, was not looking for any one of these decorated 
gentlemen, nor for any of the otherwise decorated ladies. He was seek¬ 
ing a compatriot, one Johnson, a middle-aged bachelor, who had been 
much behind the scenes, literally as well as metaphorically. Johnson 
was perfectly posted up in all the chronicles of scandal and gallantry 
for the last fifteen years; could tell you how many men La Belle Hen- 
riette had ruined, and what hospital she died in, and whom Prince Ru- 
hleskoi had patronized after he quarreled with Mademoiselle Sauterelle, 
of the Grand Opera. There are people who call this sort of statistics 
knowledge of the world , and regard those who are ignorant of them as 
uneducated simpletons. 

4 Good-evening! ’ says Robinson, * I heard from our young friend 
Thompson the other day. He has n’t forgotten the fair Amanda yet.’ 
(‘ Should n’t think he would!’ parenthized Johnson.) I was to pre- 
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sent his remembrances to her, but she doesn’t seem to be here to¬ 
night.* 

* No; the Duke has a little private spree of his own going on to-night 
somewhere.* 

‘ The Duke ? ’ 

‘ Yes; the serious man, since Thompson left.* 

What had serious men to do with Miss Amanda ? Reader, Vhomme 
serieuz is the one who pays the expenses, and a very serious thing it is, 
as may you never learn by experience. 

‘ But what Duke ? ’ persisted Robinson. 

‘ Why, the man with the very black whiskers — Castelfonda.* 

Robinson fairly clapped his hands for joy. He had accounted for the 
milk in the cocoa-nut this time. Evidently the Duke had given some 
of the Duchess’ handkerchiefs to Amanda. Delighted at having at¬ 
tained this satisfactory conclusion, he ran off home immediately, yet 
not time enough to escape the notice of the Sewer reporter, who was 
present, disguised as a French waiter, and who gave him a prominent 
place in his next letter. 

Whether Mrs. Robinson ever explained the matter to the Duchess, or 
whether she even sent her back her handkerchief, I really do not know. 
Like Robinson after he made the discovery, and story-tellers generally 
* I came away then.* cakl jjobok 


THE DEAD. 


L 

The plongli-share may thy hillock turn, 
The com about it grow; 

The rustic bind the golden sheaf) 

Above thee lying low. 


LL 

The sun may glimmer on thy bones, 
And they neglected lie, 

And bleach in every winter wind, 
And oveiy summer sky. 


1XL 

It is as well for thoe that such 
Should be thy body’s doom, 

As if it lay in sculptured vault, 

In deep cathedral gloom. Sigiu. 
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THINGS FL'YINO. 


by w. h. o. nomxR. 


Time is flying — fast the sand 
Leaves the hour-glass in Ids hand; 
Where his feet have hurried by 
Ashes, bones, and ruins lie. 

Hope is flying — this her strain, 
While she seeks the open main, 
‘Where the waters foam and rago, 

I can find no anchorage.’ 

Ah ! the star is fading fast 
That burned bright above her mast, 
And the mid-night soon will veil 
Her bright, disappearing sail. 

Peace is flying—notes of war, 
Trumpet, drum, and cannon-jar 
Have affrighted her from earth, 
And she seeks her plnco of birth. 

Birds are flying — Autumn drear 
Whispers of old Winter ftear, 

And they seek the golden strand 
Of some flowery tropic-land. 

Leaves are flying, sere and pale, 

On the wild November gale; 

Thus poor human glory flies, 

Thus dissolve our earthly ties. 

Youth is flying — and his voice 
Will the heart no more rejoice; 

On his bloom hath fallen blight, 
Changing it to corpse-like white. 

Love is flying—woe and sin 
Have our Eden entered in; 

Funeral dirge and tolling bell 
Marred the song he sang so well. 

Wealth is flying— let it fly! 

Trust in things that cannot die; 
Coffins, destined for the mould, 
Vainly we inlay with gold. 

Truth is flying — weary strife 
He hath waged with wrong for life; 
Armed again for conflict stern, 

Let us pray for his return 1 

Pray that God may give him power 
In the deadly trial-hour; 

While the hosts of sin and error, 

At his war-cry floe in terror. 


f 
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REMINISCENCES. 

FREEDOM OF ACTION BEFORE FREEDOM OF AO* 

My first recollection goes back to that dim day, the great eclipse of 
the sun, when hens went untimely to roost, and very wicked people to 
the stool of repentance : then came the pulling down of a neighbor's 
old house, by piece-meal. I watched this wooden skeleton to its disso¬ 
lution, and from its ashes I gathered innumerable pins, needles, buckles, 
and fish-hooks. 

I, of course, attended the instructions of a school-mistress, and was 
watched, worried, and corrected by turns. 

The corrective process to which I was subjected by my considerate 
mother, I now refer to, because I think it may be new to the nursery 
discipline of the present day : whether adopted or original, it serves as 
a just commentary on her head and heart. It consisted in tying by a 
slender cotton thread the young offender to the bracket beside the fire¬ 
place, which he did not dare to break, for fear of something worse. 
That delicate thread afterward became a cable, attaching me to her 
gentle will and noble heart for all time. 

The next degree I took was in the town school, where I graduated as 
Master of Arts, in knocking marbles,’ pitching peach-stones, kicking foot¬ 
ball, playing ‘ base,’ skating, snow-balling, swimming, and kite-flying.* 
The /t#//-school-days I devoted to the study of natural history, ind the 
skins of minks, wood-chucks, and squirrels were the trophies that found 
admirable relief when nailed on the bam door ; but a grander destiny 
awaited them, when, emerging from a cheese-box, used as a tanning- 
vat, they were speedily elevated to the responsible duty of protecting 
the delicate foot of woman. Soon arrived the period when a sense of 
responsibility began to bud. The question for weeks was, 1 To what 
academy shall he go ? ’ I was for getting away from home, where 
there were no horses to harness, no cows to drive, nor onion-beds to weed ; 
but this was deemed too wholesome a discipline to be abandoned, and 
consequently it was decided that my academic pickings should be con¬ 
fined to my native town. At the expiration of eighteen months I bore 
away a volume of Cowper’s poems, (the gift of the preceptor,) and all 
the classical knowledge that I could carry in a satchel-bag. Although 
I resided in sight of the spires of Harvard, and within hearing of the 
recitation-bell, and wished them nearer, yet I was only permitted to 
contemplate at a distance the varied delights and advantages of college 
culture ; for another knell suddenly broke upon my ear, and summoned 
me away from the arms of Virgil to those of Jeremiah , with whom I 
preserved agreeable and amicable relations for eighteen months, as an 
under-clerk in his store at Boston. My master bore no resemblance to 
his great prototype, except in an occasional lamentation over a bad debt 


* The rudiments of fishing I practised in a Bishop’s clay-pit, with a pin-hook. 
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We all know what an extensive dealer the old prophet was among a 
people of grievous defaulters ; for he said, 4 Trust ye not in any bro¬ 
ther/ and he was wonderfully fruitful in all kinds of admonition. At 
this period I imbibed a taste for pulpit eloquence, and no promising 
candidate or established minister of any church escaped me. 

The theological firmament was then illumined by the celebrated 
Channing, the eloquent McKean, the cultivated and humorous Kirk¬ 
land, the impressive and learned Thatcher, the erudite Nichols, the good 
and ardent Henry Ware, Jr., the popular and excellent Lowell, the pro- 
round Norton, the logical Palfrey, the graceful and polished Frothing- 
ham, the forcible and argumentative Walker, and the inventive genius 
of Holly, enshrined within the form of an Apollo. 

The following lines, from the glowing page of Shirley, might be ap¬ 
plied to Holly: 

- 4 Hath report brought to your ear. 

In the stock of men, one that hath had the praise 
Of wit, of valor, bounty, a fair presence, 

A tongue to enchant Heaven ? These wait on him.* 

The following verses, written by a waggish poet now dead, were 
suggested by the call Mr. Holly received to assume the presidency of 
a university in the West: 

4 Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! the Holly, 

Was Willik Shakspearr’s cry; 

Our hearts, in sad response, 

Shall echo back the sigh. 

4 No more beneath its shade, 

Instructed, charmed to sit: 

Uprooted! gone! can we 
Contentedly submit? 

4 No l Brown Mat WssT-ward go, 

And tell them’t is all folly, 

Among their crooked sticks 
To plant our beauteous Holly. 

4 Under the Greenwood tree 
Meanwhile we Ml sit secure, 

For time its early blossoms 
Will ripen and mature. 

4 On you now, trusty stewards, 

Each one of us depends 

For wholesome meat and drink, 

Air, exercise, and friends. 

4 Whene’er we wish to ride, 

A Palfrby we may hire; 

Or, if our active limbs 
A Walk-or run require, 

4 In fertile Kirk-land straying,* 

We Ml pluck the fragrant rose* 

For many a flower there 
Beside the poppy grows. 


* Kirkland was accused of feeling unseasonably sleepy at times; hence the 
allusion to the poppy. Codman, Morse, and Huntingdon were Presbyterian minis¬ 
ters ; Greenwood was just becoming kne wn, and Boils was a predecessor of Holly, 
and a famous wit 
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* Utensils for our table 

We wish you to prepare; 

At Cambridge may be nad 
Useful though homely Ware, 

‘You ’ll please to purchase, too, 

A cow, for beei and marrow; 

If she can only Low-well, 

No matter if she’s Farrer. 

‘Make-keen our carving-knife, 

We often want to upe it; 

So bright its slender blade, 

We hope not soon to lose it. 

‘No superstitious slaves 

Shall fill our bowls with terror, 

A Freeman’s steady light 
Dispels the mists of error. 

‘ We want no Charlestown pork, 

With Morse their pigs they cram; 

No fresh, nor salt, nor smoked, 

Not even a Frothixg-ham. 

‘Supply us not with fish ; 

To you this may seem odd, man; 

Gills are a tasteless dish, 

And nauseous as a Cod-man. 

‘The mild and good, though Grat, 

We ’ll welcome with a smile: 

And if with trouble Hariiess’cI, 

Keep always free from Guile. 

‘Our park, so well inclosed. 

No Park-man needs to keep it; 

The fence is much too high 
For Hunting-dons to leap it. 

* But lest you should conceit 

Old Boils broke out again, 

We ’ll drink our favorite toast, 

And thus conclude the strain: 

1 Mat Brown West continue 
Rich in grace and piety, 

And long remain the stewards 
Of Hollis-street Society. 1818. 

This * govemmentology * may now be rescued from oblivion, I trust 
A new sphere of action now opened before me. After assisting at 
the ordination of Rev. James Walker, (now President of Harvard College,) 
on the fifteenth of April, 1818 , at Charlestown, I started for New-York 
the following morning, and was fifteen hours in reaching Norwich, fif¬ 
teen hours from thence to New-Haven, and ten hours, by steam-boat 
Fulton, to New-York. 

Never were forty hours more crammed with expectation. No sensa¬ 
tions consequent upon events in after-life have exceeded them in intens¬ 
ity and fullness. The brilliant march of the commercial emporium of 
the nation had then begun to attract general attention, and its probable 
destiny the theme of daily discussion. 
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How I went in breathless haste to see the three great lions of the 
city, Federal Hall, Battery, and Harbor, and how soon did the bustling 
routine of the counting-room, and the rougher claims of the store, dis¬ 
place the novelty of sight-seeing! 

With what a pride I regarded Thomas H. Perkins, seated by the side 
of Philip Hone, while the latter, with his rich, sonorous voice, knocked 
down a Canton cargo to a congregation of purchasers convened from 
the East, West, North, and South 1 

What scores of letters were prepared for the packet, which sailed 
monthly, and on the tenth, and how rare a thing was an Englishman 
in any of our cities ! 

I can recall one, (the landing and examination of whose library I 
superintended,) who purposed making this country his home, but unfor¬ 
tunately he went up the North River in musquito time, and was so 
annoyed and disgusted, that he determined to return to England ; and 
he did, forthwith: he is now probably released from all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. - 

This was a novelty of the first water to my then green experience. 

In this new field of employment my taste for pulpit eloquence found 
fresh exercise. 

It was the day of Mason, Romeyn, Whelpley, McClellan, Cummings, 
Mitchell, and Hobart, not to forget Mathews, Knox, and Strong, the 
pupils of Mason, and imitators of his manner and tone, and the devout 
and excellent Milledoller. 

Mason had already achieved fame ; his vigor was impaired now, and 
probably his intellect. I failed to discover in his discourses even the 
wreck of a gifted mind. That which I recollect of him with the great¬ 
est distinctness was a humorous reprimand dispensed from his pulpit to 
his people : ‘ My hearers will please understand that the afternoon ser¬ 
vice commences at three, and not quarter-past three o’clock, and those 
young gentlemen who wear horse-shoes on their heels will oblige me 
by bearing it in mind.’ The power of earnestly and successfully ap¬ 
pealing to the consciences of men was possessed by Hobart in an emi¬ 
nent degree. In his ministrations the ardor of Peter was aptly blended 
with the boldness of Paul, and honesty of purpose breathed through 
and consecrated all his professional efforts. The Episcopal Church has 
rarely possessed an ally of greater power. 

At this period the Rev. Mr. Lamed visited the city on his way to 
New-Orleans, where he met an early grave. He held crowds captive 
for many evenings by his winning eloquence. His manner was fault¬ 
less. The audiences assembled to hear Mr. Hooper Cummings appeared 
to consist chiefly of the young and middle-aged. When he preached he 
was always the handsomest man in the house, and his oratory both 
striking and agreeable. He was a revolving light. In 1819, a move¬ 
ment was made by several New-Englanders to introduce the preaching 
of the Unitarian doctrine. They held their meetings in a building cor¬ 
ner of Reade street and Broadway. Popular clergymen, settled and 
unsettled, were summoned successively from Boston and its vicinity, to 
guard and nourish the strange vine. Freeman, the pioneer, was suc¬ 
ceeded by Chaumg, Norton, Everett, Francis, Palfrey, Brooks, Ware, 
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Frothingham, Lamson, and Brazer ; and I believe it will be conceded 
that there never has been an equal amount of genius, scholarship, and 
moral worth exerted and concentrated in securing for a handful of men 
of the nineteenth century a stated ministry of a controverted faith. 

The result of this religious enterprise was the erection of a church 
in Chambers street the following year, when the Rev. Edward Everett 
delivered the dedicatory sermon, and where, soon after, the Rev. William 
Ware (author of the Palmyra Letters, originally appearing in the Knick¬ 
erbocker Magazine) was settled over the Society. The brief period 
which Mr. Everett devoted to the ministry was sufficient to give him 
, rank among the most accomplished and eloquent divines of the day. 
Unfortunately for the interests of literature, ‘ he hears at a distance the 
noise of the Cametia, he rushes out of the grove of Egeria, and Numa 
and the muses call after him in vain.’ 

Mr. Everett’s subsequent career is well known to the country. If 
he had inherited the moral courage of a Holmes 01 a Burgess, his suc¬ 
cess as a politician and statesman would have been more complete. 

That eminent man, Channing, who was the most prominent and 
effective ally in this Unitarian movement, had, for the greater part of 
his life, the look of an invalid. In person small, eyes large, dark, express¬ 
ive, even penetrating ; a forehead not broad, but rather high and beauti 
fully proportioned, with a lock of hair slightly covering one of his tem¬ 
ples. His usual gait and bearing in the street might lead one to infer 
that he had something very precious under his cloak ; for he generally 
hugged the wall, and seemed desirous of escaping any mortal touch. I 
have met him when I thought he was giving violent search after a 
lost thought. He never had an unoccupied look, nor could have. 
He manifested little personal sympathy lor man, as a social being, 
except as an object to address from the pulpit, or reach with his pen. 
He saw more defects in him, and could suggest more curative processes 
than most of his contemporaries. No person, perhaps, ever dwelt so 
long, and with equal felicity of illustration, on what he was accustomed 
to term ‘ a great truth,’ love to God and man. 

His discerning and lofty mind was so successful in gathering and con¬ 
centrating the rays of moral light, and so skillful in directing it to any 
desired point, that truth and duty often became transfigured to the una¬ 
wakened and desponding conscience. To be among a million of un¬ 
known people was to him better than being with one known man. 
His whole fife shows a disinclination to general intercourse, and when 
in Europe, he neither sought the society of his equals or superiors. He 
regarded the world as a congregation convened in his presence, and to 
bo swayed by his instructions ; and without the exhibition of any vanity, 
he seemingly maintained that high position as much by their consent as 
his own. 

When the late George Canning returned to Dr. Bowring a volume of 
Clianning’s sermons, his admiration of their quality and design was only 
paralleled by the surprise he manifested at never having heard oT their 
author before. 

Although I was still quile a novice to matters and things in this 
hemisphere, the power cf visiting another w'as conferred upon me. 
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Visions of England had swam before my eyes in many a gorgeous form 
and coloring; but to see and touch the charming reality before attain¬ 
ing my majority was almost a thought too exquisitely thrilling to enter¬ 
tain. However, embarking in company with Labouchere, Boebie, Jones, 
and other passengers, I landed at Liverpool on the day Napoleon died. 
Our captain cracked our daily supply of hickory-nuts at the table , on 
a lap-stone ; they were the product of his own farm, near Hudson. 

Ajb I looked out of the window at the Waterloo Hotel on Sunday, I 
fancied that the women were all painted, and the men mighty spruce- 
looking. I could not conceive that such fresh, rosy faces were the natu¬ 
ral product of any human realm. * 

. Now 1 wanted the eyes of Argus and the arms of Briareus, that 1 
might see and compass this magnificent island at short-hand; for its 
numberless and ever-recurring objects of attraction so captivated my 
youthful fancy that I thought I might die of sudden repletion. But 
here a tranquillizing thought entered my mind, in the novel shape of my 
gieat-great-great-great-grand-father, who trod this very soil. Then why 
may I not feel at home and secure ? A calmer joy came over me after 
this, suggestive of the idea that repose must follow action, and with 
some degree of system. 

I carried with me a school-boy map of the country, and had supposed 
the towns to be as near together as they were on the map. This illusion 
soon vanished on passing through Lancashire to Yorkshire, where every 
foot of ground, save the moors, wore the aspect of nice cultivation, and 
every public building and work that of endurance. 

* George Humble, dealer in spirituous liquors ; late groom and jockey 
to Sir George Armitage, Bart. N. B. Good stabling.’ I noted this 
down at the time, and now recur to it to show how liquor had the as¬ 
cendency over a baronet’s name then. 

The impressions produced on any thoughtful mind on first visiting this 
famous land, so teeming with recollections of a glorious past and a pre¬ 
sent renown, no subsequent revelations of after-life can either eflace or 
weaken. The landscape is full of beauty and of life, and speaks to 
the heart as well as the eye. Artists might be posted at every mile, 
and find rich and ample material for the exercise of their skill. The 
clean, glad face of Nature here must woo and win her faithful votary; 
and when she frowns her smile is not eclipsed, but partly hid. 

The first country residence I visited was that of Mr. Haigh, in York¬ 
shire, where its charming surroundings of walls, walks, gardens, and 
terraces, embraced in thirty-eight acres, impressed me most favorably, 
and conveyed a realizing sense of the style of living then common 
among opulent manufacturers. Major Croker, who had served under 
Wellington at Waterloo, was one of the guests at dinner. 

From one delightful spot I went to another, with my senses steeped 
in any thing but forgetfulness. The vegetable world was fresh and glow¬ 
ing with promise; every field was pencilled, and the entire realm ap¬ 
peared to me to be unstained by the fall of Adam. Young John Bulls, as 
thick as they were long, followed the coach and turned ‘ cart-wheels ’ 
most of the way to Leeds. Here were renewed those rural and domes¬ 
tic pleasures which had so won my regard at Mr. Haigh’s. I soon found 
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myself at the country-house of Mr. James Brown, whose grounds were 
inclosed by a brick wall, embracing within its spacious area all those 
evidences of taste and comfort, that result from an intelligent use of 
wealth. Not very remote from this charming abode is the residence of 
a gentleman who, to my then juvenile discrimination, I regarded as a 
model. His acquaintance forms an era in my recollection of men. I 
have never met an individual who I thought possessed in an equal 
degree with Mr. Benjamin Gott, what I will term insight, that faculty 
which makes itself felt at the termination of a discussion on any leading 
topic. 

Here was a man who could never be taken for any body else. His 
bearing and person were peculiar, with an eye as penetrating as hi* 
thoughts. He struck me as one who possessed a private key to hidden 
treasures of knowledge. Political economy, mechanical science, and 
political philosophy all met in him, and were discussed without dis¬ 
turbing the harmony of his conceptions, or occasioning any intellectual 
jar. He seemed as conversant with tlfe anatomy of the body politic as 
Sir Astley Cooper was with that of the body corporeal. I was so sur¬ 
prised at the extent and variety of his natural powers and acquirements 
that I did not care to find out, if I could, wherein his ignorance lay. 

The Marquis Wellesley is thus alluded to by Sir Walter Scott: 1 The 
Marquis’s talk gave me the notion of the kind of statesmanship that one 
might have expected in a Roman emperor, accustomed to keep the 
whole world in his view, and to divide his hours between ministers like 
Maicenas and wits like Horace.’ 

Mr. Gott’s talk produced a similar impression on me. I learned soon 
afterward that this gentleman’s presence was often solicited in London 
by members of parliament and cabinet ministers, when important ques¬ 
tions of national policy were subjected to discussion, and no doubt many 
a speech has been made to tell, after being well filtered through his 
head. The elevated spot on which he lived, and the house and grounds 
that embellished it, were in admirable keeping with the man, and what 
added a crowning charm to the place was, a family to match, and to 
be familiar with it was to be in the very circle of enchantments. 

Juvenal somewhere says, 

* Of all life’s various curses, few so great 
As woman’s daring, backed by large estate.* 

Any body would have been willing to test the truth of this couplet 
here. 

A circular road, connected with the main one, led to the residence, 
and as I ascended it the views, gradually varying and enlarging, revealed 
glimpses of a country below and around, clothed in the most beautiful 
apparel of spring ; the venerable ruins of Kirkstall Abbey was an im¬ 
posing feature in the landscape, and from no other spot does it produ e 
a more picturesque effect. The original structure was a mixture of the 
Norman and early Gothic style that prevailed about the twelfth century. 
Situated in the bosom of a sequestered vale, on the banks of a gently 
flowing but unnavigable river, and almost surrounded with dark woods, 
the ivy, relieving the ‘ ruggedness of its abrupt lines,’ imparts a softness 
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to the whole picture ; and what might heighten the impression to many 
observers would be the recollection that within the roofless choir and 
mouldering cloister were chanted pious hymns, and there, in 1 holy con¬ 
templation wrapped,’ people and priest in sacred reverence bent. 

I will only add to this semi-narrative of early experiences, that in the 
course of a few days I found myself at a whist party, where at one 
table a reverend vicar of the Church, aged eighty, rejoiced over a tri¬ 
umph, while my partner at another (who counted her forty-two grand¬ 
children) did the same.* 

I might be inclined to extend these remarks, if I could count upon 
an extension of patience from the reader. D . * n. 

Banks of ihe Citxynv, Kov., 1854. 


IDEA LINE. 


‘ For ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A finer form or lovelier face.’ — Scott. 


L 

There is a gentle fairy form, 

Whose witching grace conspires to warm 
The coldest heart with love, 

And wrap the soul in classic dreams 
Of sportive nymphs in crystal streams, 
Beneath some shady grove. 

XL 

Upon her brow, serenely bright, 

A diadem <?f sacred light 

So charms tho lingering gaze, 

She seems the goddess of that crow* 
Which raised Kndymion to a throne 
By its celestial rays. 

HL 

Dark-fringed with silk, her lustrous eyes 
As bright as stars in summer skies, 

If thine but once have seen, 

Beware 1 or, in the captive soul, 

Stem Passion thenceforth may control, 
And bid thee own a queen 1 


She hath an ivory cheek, so fair 
The jealous Rose doth seldom dare 
Its conquest to maintain: 

For though tho lilies may permit 
The crimson there at times to flit, 
’T is soon dispersed again. 


* On this occasion it seemed as if the order of existence had been suddenly changed, 
and, like a young sprig, I was strangely projected into the i Indian-summer' of time. 
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Lake Como , 1858. 


V. 

She lmtli a lip whose graceful curve, 

Of pure vermilion dye, would serve 
Arch-Cupn) for his bow, 

To wing the love-inspiring dart 
To trembling Psyche’s quivering heart, 

The while he breathed his vow. 

• VL 

Whiter than snow-drops on a heath, 

Mid coral flowers, her brilliant teeth 
Seem to the raptured view; 

A sparkling string of Orient pearls 
Her smile reveals, whene’er it curls 
The lip of crimson hue: 

VII. 

While, like that pure celestial ray 
Which here creates perpetual day, 

From Hope’s inspiring eye — 

That smile hath such a magic spell, 

Sadness deserts her gloomy cell, 

And Grief forgets to sigh. 

vra. 

And when her gentle hands are pressed. 
All artless, on her heaving breast, 

To Fancy’s eye they seem 
Two lilies, floating intertwined, 

Stirred soltly by the wooing wind, 

Upon a silver stream. 

IX. 

And if her voice in converse giows, 

Such harmony of music flows 
Euchanting on the ear, 

Instinctively the spirit deems 
J Tis listening to the sacred themes 
Of seraphs chanting near. 

x. 

But oh ! her laugh / what harp hath found 
The witching sweetness of that sound 
That all around thee floats ? 

Hast heard the ring-dove in its nest, 

When fondly by the mate caressed, 

It coos in liquid notes ? 

XL 

Yet, if a heart, wdierein imbued 
Shine goodness, love, and gratitude 
Graced not this beauteous flow'er, 

She’d lack the brightest gem of alt, 

And thence were but a pretty doll, 

And plaything of an hour I 
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MY CAMPAIGN REMINISCENCES. 

PAPER SIXTH. 


PART ONE. 

‘ Mb . G-, permit me to make you acquainted with General 

Count de B-, captain, at present of grenadiers, in the-regi¬ 

ment of volunteers.’ 

4 Most happy, I assure you ; heard of the Count very often, though 
never had the pleasure of meeting him before,’ was the reply. 

1 Ze plaisair is more zan equalled on my part, I do assure you, Sare. 
I, too, ’ave ’eard of ze lieutenant who did distinguish ’imself at ze fight 
wis Harney at Medellin. Be seated, dear Sare, wiz our comrades, and 
join in a glass of wine. Bless me! I did forget to introduce you to our 
friends! * 

The formation of new acquaintanceship was speedily performed. 
With true military frankness all restraint was at once cast aside, and 
a pleasing unanimity of sentiment prevailed, as with oriental hospital¬ 
ity the vino tinto circulated. 

The gentleman with the long titles was then not far from three-score 
years of age — if it be not rude to mention the time of life of one still 
in the market, looking out for a young wife — of the average height, 
with healthful complexion, iron-gray hair, falling thickly from the place 
where the wool ought to grow upon a brow unshadowed by care, and 
a large black moustache. Not considering liimself as qualified by 
sufficient maturity for the society of old or even middle-aged men, he 
eschewed all such, for under his coat beat as juvenile a heart as there 
was in the service. The young officers all liked the 1 Count,’ or the 
* General,’ as he was sometimes called, retaining his ancient titles, 
though but a captain. Our gay, affable comrade was and still is a 
relic of the empire ; and all who know him can observe how he flushes 
up, even to thjs day, at the mention of the spirit of the storm in his 
breast, he whom he still cherishes with idolatrous affection — Napoleon! 
The title of count was hereditary — I prefer to speak in the past tense 
of our friend, for though yet living, he is an exile in the State of New- 
Jersey-—but that of general had been conferred by the self-made 
arbiter of the destinies of crowns and kingdoms. When Nap. was 
caged up in that speck of the ocean, St. Helena, the latent spirit of 
revolution manifested itself so wickedly that legitimacy shook in its 
boots. The Count then took such an active part that the attention of 
the government was called to him. An order for the arrest of the dis¬ 
affected made flattering mention of him. He was modest; did not 
wish to give the provost-marshal any trouble in standing up a platoon 
before him ; was n’t such a fool; hoped they might catch him ; came 
to the land of liberty and pumpkin-pies. 

Although enjoying a pension from his family in France, and able to 
live independently of that, by imparting some portion of his volubility 
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m the polite tongue to young ladies, he had prudently declined to offend 
his rich relatives by any other course than that of pocketing both his 
stipend and the emoluments of teaching too. The Count believed him¬ 
self to be a most accomplished English scholar; indeed, such was his 
infatuation on that score, since the war, he has seriously entertained the 
idea suggested to him of joining that certain political society yclept 
Know-Nothings, certain that no body could possibly take him for any 
thing but a real native. That, however, is not to the purpose in this 
place. * Why do not you speak ze French as I speak ze English ? * said 
he, one day, to a person who attempted to converse with him in French. 

* Eh ? — why not ? You do work your jaws like one leetle cat in a fit 
when you attempt to speak my language ! * When the war broke out, 
he became inflamed with a desire to buckle on his sword again, and 
obtained command of a company of volunteers, who were ambitious to 
serve under a real general. His veteran air made his opinions upon 
any point oracular, beyond a cavil or a doubt. 

4 Times have changed somewhat since your first campaign, have they 
not, Count ? * 

4 Changed! — you are right, mi boy ; times are not ze same as for¬ 
merly,’ he answered, to a question put in the mess-tent, ‘ for do you 
perceive, my brozare officers, zis service does not offer ze same induce¬ 
ment for ze young aspirant as my own. Zere was ze glorious Jena, 
Wagram, Austerlitz, Marengo — I will not continue zem.’ 

4 Aye, and you had a chance to win the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. How were those things given ? ’ pursued the interrogator, who 
well knew the Count’s weak point of attack. 

* If you desire, I will tell of a leetle affair in regard to ze cross, 
gentlemen.’ All assenting, he continued his story : 

4 After one of ze engagements, a young officer was sent to bear dis¬ 
patches to Napoleon. He did arrive at ze place ware ze Emperor was 
zen, just as a grand parade was going to come off; ancj in a carriage 
near him was one who did look much like ze Empress, come to see ze 
fine sight. Ze young fellow rode up, all covered wis mud and dust wis 
travelling, and ’anded a bundle of papers to ze Emperor. All ze grand 
officers of ze staff did frown and look astonished, but he did not mind 
zem. But wen ze Emperor looked up and talked to ze generals wiz 
him, and all ze ladies looked surprised at ze impertinent young fellow, 
he did blush up to ze eyes. Zen he feared he had committed some mis¬ 
take, and had delivered a package of love-letters, instead of ze right 
papers. 

‘‘Who may be ze bearer of zis dispatch ? * said ze petit corporal 
4 Your humble servant, Sire,’ said ze youngster. 4 Are you ze captain 
of cavalry who first broke ze enemy’s line ? No, you must be too 
young, certainly,’ he again went on. Zen ze chap did pluck up courage 
and reply, 4 Ze same, Sire, who was so fortunate.’ Zen all ze ladies did 
look pleased, and ze Empress motioned to ze petit corporal , who said 
somezin’ to her. Ze very next morning ze impertinent young fellow 
went on parade as chef-de-battalicm, and on his left breast did hang ze 
cross of ze Legion cl Honneur ! ’ As he concluded his tale, he drew 
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from an inner pocket of his coat the beautiful inlaid testimonial men¬ 
tioned, and reverentially kissed it. 

‘ Well, yes, Count, but you have not yet told us how you got your 
ribbon and cross ? * 

‘ ’Ave not I ? ’ said he excitedly, violently striking his swelling bosom, 
as he held aloft the symbol of great deeds. * Zis, zis is ze young officer. 
But, dear me! I am betrayed into speaking too much of myself. How 
fine ze day is, to be sure ! Will you pass ze wine, mi boy ? ’ 

If the Count was a pleasant companion in the officers’ mess, he was 
more highly esteemed by the men in the ranks, who in fact doted upon 
him. ? Hurrah for the Count de Bunghole ! ’ they used to exclaim , 
and he, instead of being offended by their impertinence, would gently 
correct their seeming blunder in his surname, which pronunciation, after 
all, was not much out of the way. A detachment was one day unex¬ 
pectedly sent to scour the country, under the command of our friend 
the Count. From the suddenness of the occasion, he was obliged to 
accept the service of many stragglers, to fill up the required number. 
On the way back, the party halted at a rancho, ostensibly to search for 
the suspected, but really seeking a pretence to invite themselves to the 
hospitalities of the place. The Captain would fain have indulged his 
copper-throaters with a dash of the exhilarating fluid, but the host 
informed him that nothing of the kind was to be obtained for love or 
money ; so he was constrained to let them refresh on milder cheer. 
With that strained politeness which characterizes the Spanish race, the 
ranchero spread his board, and gravely informed the Captain that the 
house and all that was in it was his own — a custom which not a little 
astonished us, until we became learned in their shallow doings. The 
table was waited upon by a fair—if a brunette can be called fair — 
senorita, to whom our friend made soft speeches. 

The blandishments of the soft-eyed one had nearly stolen the affec¬ 
tions of the old beau, a theft often perpetrated upon him, making him 
a willing prisoner, when the first sergeant, Maton, (whose fluency in the 
French made him a valuable favorite of the Captain,) jogged the 
memory of his officer, and the homeward tramp was commenced. 

When near the marquee of the general of the division, our friend, 
whose head was completely filled with thoughts of future visits to the 
man who had the pretty daughter, turned to his command to restore 
order, for it was full time that loud talking and jesting should cease; 
but what was his horror to find that some inexplicable malady had 
seized several of the soldiers. One could scarcely stand straight with 
weakness of the joints, and his fixed, vacant stare show'ed that his 
visual organs were affected; and two or three others bore distressing 
marks of the ravages of the dreadful climate upon them. The kind- 
hearted Frenchman felt a deal of chagrin that his poor children—as, 
after the manner of some of the marshals of the empire, he delighted 
to call his soldiers — should, through his neglect, be exhausted and 
sickened. 

Maton thought they would do well enough if permitted to lie down 
in the shade for a w’hile. In accordance with the suggestion, tw r o of the 
worst were directed to fall out and rest, which they most gratefully did. 
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By-and-by, as the party marched on, the men, for the most part, 
became abandoned to aLl idea of discipline, and some raved quite 
noisily. One ui them, stumbling against a shrub, pitched forward, lost 
his balance, and lay upon the ground. The Count caught his musket 
as the man was falling, and immediately remarked its great weight. 

‘ Bless me ! * he ejaculated, as he threw open the pan and blew the 
priming from it, as a precautionary measure. ‘ Ze foolish fellow — 
sacre! he has stuffed his piece wiz cartreedges, ’alfway to ze muzzle ! * 
He was amazed that such temerity could exist among well-ordered 
troops. Such a charge would not alone have killed the one who fired 
it, but all in the vicinity too. The Captain for the time forgot the sick 
man, and drawing the ram-rod, he sent it into the barrel with a heavy 
drive. With the shock the load apparently condensed, and at the same 
instant a jet of crystal fluid from the touch-hole certified to his dilating 
nostrils the true cause of the irregularity of step. 

4 Ha ! ’ he said, as he laid his dexter fore-finger to the side of his nose, 
‘ now I sink I smell somesinV The secret was out. All were silent, 
and seemed to labor under as much depression of spirits as did the 
musket-barrel when the Captain punched the cork down. In the first 
moment of anger he inquired the name of the soldier who had so 
exposed himself. 

‘ I believe, Sir, that his name is 0’ G-, of the-regiment. 

I’ve heard him complain before of a weakness in his head,’ was the 
reply. 

‘ What sail I do wis you ? ’ inquired the old Count, whose feelings 
were really hurt. 

It was something out of the ordinary routine to consult culprits in 
such cases, and, as might be expected, no one was prepared to respond. 
All the wretched liquor w as spilt on the ground as a sort of compromise, 
but no voice broke the silence. The Count pondered over the affair for 
some little time, and concluded his service with them by making a brief 
oration. He told them that he should leave the punishment to their 
own consciences ; that for his part he should be ashamed to march at 
their head; and then dismissed them. The internal lashings of the 
majority of the law-breakers w’ere so intense that they withdrew apart 
into the shade, and took a refreshing snooze. Moral suasion is certainly 
a fine thing in the army and navy, quite acceptable to all likely to come 
under its benign rule. Give men sixpence a day to be shot at, with not 
the slightest opportunity of attaining the rank of an officer, whatever 
may bo their qualifications, and then appeal to their finer feelings! 


PART TWO. 

We had passed up into the country by Puente Nacional, a fine and 
substantial stone-bridge, wliich crosses the confluence of two wild rush¬ 
ing streams, and overlooked by a fortified hill. General Canolizo had 
deemed it expedient to retire before the head of the American army 
reached the spot; but his master, Santa Anna, had sent him back, -with 
a flea in his ear, for the four cannon perched upon the summit of the 
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eminence, and by the aid of threats and stout oxen, the guns were cai- 
ried away, leaving the position innocent of mischief. 

After marching for seventeen miles, without water to moisten our 
throats, we reached Plau del Rio, a guarded pass on the highway to 
the metropolis, running through a profound ravine, and the road going 
over an elegant as well as substantial white stone-bridge. On an emi¬ 
nence, enfilading the fine structure stood a diminutive fort, commanding 
the road both ways ; and up to the top of the hill we used to clamber 
by a tortuous, steep path. On the top of the highest tree on it we 
climbed to look for the enemy at Cerro Gordo, four miles further on. 

In the plain, between two mountain ridges, by the margin of the 
pellucid Rio del Plau, we encamped. Of tents there were but three to 
each company, owing to want of means of transportation, but the best 
habitations that could be erected, under the circumstances, soon covered 
the land. Achilles himself had a tent or hut built of fir, and thatched 
with reeds, and had we not in him a famous prototype ? All manner 
of huts and cabins, having no architectural claims but simplicity, like 
the nests of the birds of the air, and the lairs of the beasts of the field, 
rose like fairy mud-palaces, and teemed with busy life. 

Of the .three tents, one was the arsenal, in which were stored the 
arms and ammunition ; another was for the provisions ; and the third 
for the officers or the sick. An individual, whose personal description 
would have been precisely the same as mine then was, made an explor¬ 
ation of the bushes which formed the dense, dark-green back-ground. 
A seemingly dense copse was found to have a hollow centre of ten feet 
diameter, the arborescent foliage so meeting at the top as to form a 
chamber, far more pleasing to my taste than many an artificial one of 
greater pretensions. My taking up such an abode was not entirely a 
matter of necessity, but it was rather a luxury, when we take into con¬ 
sideration the paucity of accommodation of crowded tents and barracks, 
where, too, it was sometimes a marvel that the fetid air did not destroy 
all vitality. The respiration of so many human beings as were at 
different periods of our sojourn in that country packed into one sleeping 
apartment, seemed to absorb all the vital oxygen into their lungs, and 
there uniting with carbon, that grand component of poor humanity, in 
common with charcoal, generated carbonic acid, after which chemical 
transmutation it was breathed forth again, to poison the atmosphere. 
On opening the doors of the place where a couple of hundred men were 
stowed, a stifling fume would rush out. The fresh breeze bore off a 
gaseous cloud as a grateful bouquet to nourish and revivify languishing 
vegetables and flowers elsewhere ; but that consideration did not weigh 
much with us. For the very good reason given above, I never failed to 
select an airy situation, rather encountering the dews of night than the 
unwholesomeness of in-doors in the tropics. 

Slinging my grass-net hammock to lithe saplings, which added to the 
springy feel, there was a luxurious couch, pillow and all, for him who 
knew how to get into it, and a spill on the ground for the unskillful. 
Numerous were the execrations against the fool-hardiness of attempting 
to sleep on a clothes-line, from those w’ho failed in poising their bodies 
aloft. It was not my business to instruct. 
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The more effectually to guard against rain, I had a thick blanket, 
secured by the four corners, with a ridge-pole in the middle, thus form¬ 
ing a complete sloping roof; then swinging my portable bed — the 
motion of which continued for a quarter of an hour, more or less — 
though it poured down a deluge, not a drop would reach me; and 
before the oscillations ceased, delicious slumbers took away all conscious¬ 
ness, and the clairvoyant spirit, on light pinions, flew away on a mission 
of love to the home-hearth. My sword generally hung on a bough, 
within easy reach, but my pistol never left my breast. One mid-night 
there was a stir, which aroused me, and made the pistol leap from its 
hiding-place at full cock. 

‘ Patience, my dear boy,* said a voice familiar to my ears, and which 
belonged to my chum, Tom S-; ‘ do n’t fire.’ 

‘ Is that you ? What, in the name of all that ’s good, brings you 
here at this time of night ? What noise is that ? — an attack ? ’ There 
was a confused sound of wagon-wheels, the rumbling of heavy artillery 
and trampling of horses on the high road, and what more natural than 
my interrogatories ? 

He yawned out a reply that the division of the army commanded by 
Gen. Worth had just arrived from Puente Nacional. 

‘ But why do you disturb me ? * I asked. 

‘ I do n’t wish to disturb you. Make room for me in your hammock ; 
sleeping on the ground is poor fun.’ To show that he was in earnest, 
he began to get in. 

‘Wait! — you’ll break down the whole! — the rope is not strong 
enough for two. There ! — it’s beginning to snap ! ’ 

The fallacy of my proposition was already demonstrated, for stretch¬ 
ing himself at full length, he composed his drowsy senses to sleep. 
Soon afterward there was another aggression upon my personal rights. 
The bushes stirred, as something squeezed through them, and presently 
a hard-breathing, hairy face approached my own. Was it a wolfish 
visitant to my rural bowers ? No, it was not. 

‘ Is that you, Charley ? ’ I whispered. 

‘ Wuh! — bow-wow ! ’ was the friendly reply of the new-comer, my 
friend’s favorite dog, of no light weight. Leaping into the hammock, he 
lay the remainder of the night at our feet. What is good for master is 
good for man, he seemed to say. 

When the gay reveille aroused us, the form of calling the roll was 
attended to ; then the humble morning-meal was discussed ; and after¬ 
ward w r e sauntered here and there along the osiered banks of the Rio 
del Plau, or explored the woody hill-side. The danger of meeting a 
hostile reception, in straying down the course of the romantic stream, 
gave an additional zest to the recreation of the walk. We discovered 
a cave, from whose roof the water percolated, and the stalactites per¬ 
petually oozed and dripped water of a petrifying quality. There were 
bones of animals who had doubtless afforded a repast to Mars’ sacred 
wolf, and those, as well as branches and twigs, were turned to stone. 
High up on the sides of the mountains, whose exploration would require 
q labyrinthine clue, rose the scream of the ring-eagle and the sharp bark 
of the coyote , while flocks of bright paroquets chattered away in the 
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trees, and birds of various kinds made the woods vocal with their joy¬ 
ous notes. Allured by the scenery, many of the soldiera wandered 
thoughtlessly on, until the unseen bullet whistled through the foliage, 
more than once with a fatal effect. There were those in the morning 
of life, when the exuberant spirit heeded not restraint, who could not 
be intimidated by perils ; they rather courted dangers. A party of rifle¬ 
men came along, bearing a rude palanquin, made of branches of trees, 
on which lay one of their comrades. The poor fellow sighed out his 
parting breath as they bore him along. In an hour after that, they had 
finished the labor of love in hollowing out a grave for him; then, wrap¬ 
ped in his blanket, he was lowered into it, and three vollies fired 
over his remains. It was whispered about that he had not died 
unavenged. 

How different is such a life to that of the denizen of the darkling city 
of brick and mortar, who only dreams of the green fields that the all- 
pervading rule of Mammon will not permit him to see ! Such an ono 
is not entirely unlike the monk who, lest the beauties of God’s creation 
should seduce him, built up a wall before his window. w. n. Brow** 


ELEGIAC. 

L 

As lifts the dewy orient bowers a wing of deepest dye, 

Or pule at mom the tender glows that light the northern sky , 

So 'mid the radiance faint and wliite, and new of Paradise, 

She went, as if it dawned for her, before she left our eyes. 

n. 

Aye, fair her end, her young past, too : from false, unlovely things 
Of time she ever turned, and *bent to sure sweet minist’rings; 

The play of finer sympathies, in most exultant life, 

Dissolved with her like melody, with rare excelling rife. 


nx. 

Since then, 0 frauglitful years have been unto my breast and brow; 
A distant, noteless wreath of cloud is all her memory now; 

Yet sometimes, and I know not why, will fancy lighten tlierey 
To render from its hiding folds her image on the air l 


A nd as again her seeking tread grows audible and near, 

She, speaking not, for smiling, all her joy of greeting cheer; 

And spreads her eye’s blue heaven round, and rears her brow of snow, 
How stirs the heart deliciously! — what tears ecstatic flow 1 


It may not last, such happiness, for on the spirit’s gaze, 

Now strained all too eagerly, there drops a dimming haze; 

And well it is the spell is brief, for feeling’s tender sake, 

(As if even the quivering sound’s excess the crowded seed may break!) 

Jebomb A Mabki 
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THE TRANSITION. 


Tire pure who seem to die In earth's rude strife. 
Only win double life.’ — Kjlble. 


O liberated one 1 — shall tears be shed 

For thy swift transit from this lodgo of ours? 

Where thou wert not at home, nor satisfied; 

Whero sudden frosts transfix the fairest flowers, 

And even thy highest pleasures only led 
To deeper thirst for joys that never shed 
Their perfect bloom on sublunary bowers ; 

Joys to a purer, holier sphere allied; 

For thou wert not a serf, but nobly born, 

Of genius and of God — all low’ delights to scorn. 

What shall wo mourn ? — thy pains ? — earth’s pains are past! 

Thy losses ? — gold henceforth to thee is dross. 

Woes and bereavements ? — they are o'er at last! 

The dire death-struggle? — servant of the Cross I 
Who had a martyr’s firmness in thy breast, 

Though o’er thy forehead on that parting day 
Wo bent, and saw the chilling dew-drops start, 

How can we in our groping blindness soy 
Whether the sentient nerve was quick to know 
What oft our lips miscall — convulsion, pang, or throe? 

Mourn we for thee ? We, who the same stern field 
Must reap, and on the same clay pallet lie! 

For all these grosser particles must yield 
To the same subterranean solvency, 

Ere from its cell of mystery and gloom, 

Amid the rending rocks and Hnming skies. 

And cleaving cerements of the prisoning tomb, 

The immortal body in that glory rise, 

Which He who caunot swerve hath promised sure 
To those who sleep in CifniST, and patiently endure. 

Thoughts from thy grave, dear friend, how strong their tracei 
Bright wings unfold and spirit-voices cry, 

Thcro is no death! —but only change of place! 

Can there be death to immortality ? 

In God’s great universe is room for all 

The souls that IIe hath made. Tho shroud, the pall, 

False banners of a fancied victory, 

Behold! their tyrant terrors fade and fall! 

Out of tho ship, pale trembler 1 Tread the shore 
Of the eternal life! Thy league with time is o’er! 

Question not God ! 0 creature of tho dust! 

Make no conditions where thy lot shall be; 

Ask.thou no pledge of Him ! Be still and trust; 

Trust and be joyful, for His love is free. 

Pass on in faith where’er He bids thee go;. 

Gird thee with truth, in sun-light or in shade; 

Uproot the weed of self, and meekly sow 
Sweet seeds of love for all His band hath made; 

Build not on rituals: make His will thy text, 

And all is well with thee in this world or the next. 

l. n. • 
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NEW-YORK SOCIETY 

IBXN THROUGH A NOVEMBER POO. 

4 By Jove ! Frank/ said I, * you’ve saved my life ! * and I gave my 
©oal-fire a fearful poke under the ribs, and catching a woe-begone chair 
by the ear, I dragged it to me. * One half-hour more of this dolorous 
drumming pattering in my ears, ten minutes more of this infernal hum¬ 
drum room all to myself, you might have bid me good-bye for-ever! 
"What under heaven was it, though, brought you here this dismal night ? 
You surely could n’t rain down. No ! no! it does n’t rain such good 
company in November. But never mind; kick off your boots and set¬ 
tle yourself comfortably for the night. Here you are, and here you 
stay.* 

Frank’s wet boots went flying into the corner, and his shaggy great¬ 
coat, gemmed all over with little rain-beads, was toasting itself compla¬ 
cently at the grate, and the ill-conditioned chair was teetering to-and- 
fro, with two pair of bachelor stockings on the top-most bar. 

But I sprang up hastily, with a muttered apology for my neglect, and 
went fumbling about in the dark recesses that so abundantly perplex 
my thrifty land-lady, making fearful havoc in the serried ranks of flasks, 
and demijohns, and bottles, till my hand grasped the one it knew so 
well, and dragged it forth to light; but my heart misgave me when I 
heard no more that musical splash, and I knew that the spirit had de¬ 
parted, leaving for its legacy the fragrant odor of Glenlivat, that lin¬ 
gered so gratefully in my nostrils. 

‘ It’s no use to heat the water, Frank ; ’ and I pulled lustily at the 
bell till our black Ganymede thrust in his grizzled head, ducking and 
ducking at the door, and chuckling his ‘ Yes, Sah’s, till a thick cloud 
took him out of our sight, and by-and-by he loomed: up again through 
the dense fog we were creating, bearing in his hands a half-dozen of 
Barclay and Perkins’ best. 

‘ Sam ! ’ said my friend, irreverently curtailing my baptismal appel¬ 
lation, and blowing aside the wreathing smoke, ‘ how goes practice now, 
eh? any more dropsies, and asthmas, and joint-racking rheums? any 
more measles and hooping-cough ? population rising and health below 
par ? ’ and Frank, by a spasmodic effort, just raised himself enough to 
catch a glimpse between his two toes of the eminently disgusted ex¬ 
pression of my features, and relapsed, with a deep groan, into his chair. 

‘ I declare to you, Frank, it ’s intolerable. Here I’ve been now these 
six months, spoiling the prettiest shingle you ever saw on a brick wall, 
smoking six segars per diem, studying Bulwer, and Thackeray, and Dick¬ 
ens by the cubic foot, writing poetry by the ream, and running up a 
score at the publican’s that positively haunts me ; and every single pro¬ 
fessional copper I have received in all that time wouldn’t count up this 
day to a dollar; and the last patient I had — let’s see; it was in Sep¬ 
tember — she was a perfect African Yenus for ugliness, and well-stricken 
in years at that. Well, her husband discharged me in a fit of jealousy 
and, what was worse, never paid my bill, which I had all beautifully 
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drawn up in my book, item, item, item, to the first of January. Isn’t 
it a shame that merit and industry should go unrewarded ? ’ 

Frank’s indignation must have been intense, for a perfect stromboli of 
murky vapor poured forth from mouth and nostrils* and puff after puff 
came up in silence, till the heavy cloud concealed him from my view. 

I was resignedly consoling myself for the neglect of an ungrateful 
world, and straining my eyes to catch a glimpse of my favorite panta¬ 
loon pattern, when the fog lifted a little, just enough to show that Frank 
was travailing in birth of a new idea, and at the moment, the chair 
that has figured so conspicuously in our debate was abruptly kicked from 
under my feet, and down I came, in the most emphatic manner, on the 
floor. 

Simultaneously, Frank, having brushed the red-hot ash of his Ha¬ 
vana into the inmost recesses of his shirt-front, became visible, energe¬ 
tically enacting the attitudes of the Laocoon, and somewhat anxiously 
endeavoring to cleanse his bosom of that perilous stuff, so that we had 
no leisure for the present to attend to Frank’s brilliant conception. 

At last, after giving vent to a number of inteijections that savored not a 
little of impiety, Frank regained his composure ; the equilibrium of the 
unfortunate chair was restored, the two ugly old men in cocked hats 
were crowned anew with foaming ale, and poured forth their precious 
secrets in the most confiding manner into our bosoms ; and two new re¬ 
galias, pressed most lovingly between our lips, sent up their undulating 
smoke-ringlets to the ceiling. 

Then Frank, in a more Christian mood, renewed the conversation: 

* By-the-by, Sam, what ever became of that sketch you sent to the- 

what the deuce was the name of the thing ? — the Re-Re-Regencrator 
of—something, you know what I mean ? ’ 

‘Yes, Frank; made into lamp-lighters for the sanctum: the best 
thing I ever wrote, too. Confound the thing ! Genius is never appre¬ 
ciated now, Frank. The brazen stupidity of Mammon, wrapping itself 
in the thick mantle of Arrogance, and slouching over its supercilious 
brow the polished beaver of sleek Prosperity, goes rolling along on the 
swift wheels of pampered affluence, trampling the hoarded treasures of 
intellect and precious thought, and crushing in its Juggernaut career the 
w r eary brains and aching hearts of Genius ! * 

‘ Lord bless your soul, Sam ! and that’s what makes the streets so 
muddy, is it ? * 

‘ But, Frank, I have it! I’ve got an idea! no more shall the sordid 
golden calves of Fortune ride abroad in sumptuous chariots, looking 
contemptuously down upon the poverty-stricken sons of Apollo ! No! 
A new era has come, and I am the man for it; they shall be crushed, 
they shall be overturned; and this arm and this pen shall do it! 
Look here, Frank! * and I brought forth my last great manuscript, 
directed, ‘ Good Mr. Editor * — in a fair round-hand — ‘ to your most 
gifted self!’ and I watched, with a sensation of most keen delight, 
the stunned and puzzled expression of Frank’s countenance as he pe¬ 
rused the title : ‘ The Soirees of Fifth Avenue ; or, Belshazzar’s Feast •' 
being an Humble Attempt, by a New Daniel, to Interpret Suitably thfl 
Hand-wTiting on the Wall.’ * 
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4 Well, now for the dream, and the interpretation thereof, 0 most ex¬ 
cellent judge !' exclaimed Frank, recovering his speech, taking down 
his feet from their dizzy height to rest them on the broad cane-bottom 
of the chair, and taking an affectionate leave of his mug, ‘ Proceed, 0 
Daniel, with the vision! * 

4 You remember, Frank, that great affair at Mrs. Plutus's last winter ? 
It was the grand party of the season. You remember how the elegant 
envelopes containing the precious ‘ compliments 1 held possession for a 
full week of the choice comer of our looking-glasses ; you know what 
mortal agonies we suffered, the last two days ; how the black dress-coat 
bagged, and the pantaloons wrinkled and bulged out in most ungainly 
fashion at the knee ! what a fiery trial our patience underwent when 
the patent-leathers came home at the very last hour, and clasped our 
tortured extremities in their unrelenting gripe, till we thought ofrthe 
inquisition ? You remember, on the eventful night, the glare offgas 
that blinded us when we entered the gorgeous rooms ? the dignified 
obeisance of Mrs. PlutuB, and the serene courtesies of the two eligible 
Miss Plutuses ? you recall old Plutus, in his expanse of white vest, and 
his big diamond pin, the drops of agony upon his red and heated brow, 
and his husky tones of welcome ? You have not forgotten the blaze of 
jewels, the sweeping trains of satins and velvets, the snowy bosoms, and 
the plump, tapering arms; the sunny brunettes, and the dazzling 
blondes ; the flashing black eyes, and that pair of lovely blue that lured 
you away into the conservatory ? Then you remember the crash of Dod- 
worth’s fiddles, and the imperious summons of the comet-a-piston ! how 
double sets were formed, and the mazy 4 ladies’ chain ’ and complicated 
1 for-ward three,’ threw the long suite of rooms into one brilliant scene of 
confusion. There was nothing but the vile shrieking of fiddles, and4he 
shrill contention of clarionet and comet, and the rustle of wide-spread¬ 
ing skirts from one end of the parlors to the other. And then, when 
the sets broke up, and you fondly hoped for some rational conversation 
with the intelligent young lady kind Destiny had thrown in your way, 
one more scrape upon the violins, and up starts a horde of smart ho¬ 
munculi in frock-coats, marvellous tight continuations, and extensive 
cravat-ties, lovingly embracing as many Hour is in their arms, and away 
they whirl in the redowa or polka-redowa, and one moment you come 
in contact with a force that drives the breath out of your body,* and you 
recover to be precipitated into the arms of the charming young lady 
next you, who does not dance. And while in the very earnestness of 
an Eesthetic discussion with the lady on your left, in whom you have 
discovered all the rarest qualities of intellect and the charms of sense, 
refinement, and delicate fancy, she is snatched away by a small monkey 
of an uncertain age, who stretches his neck to dislocation to address her, 
and your loftiest flight is checked in mid-career, and, plump, down you 
come to vulgar earth. And by-and-by she is dropped down in her old 
place, all red* afid heated, and breathless, and actually perspiring , 
Frank ! to beg of you her fan that you have been holding for her, like 
a fool, ever since she left you, and she utters some odious common-place 
about the heat of the rooms— she, that angel of perfection that you 
deemed her ! And now young gentlemen are pulling up their limp 
VOL. XLV. 3 
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collars, and absent-minded old gentlemen are mopping their foreheads 
with huge bandannas, to the consternation of their fastidious consorts, 
and you begin to think yourself in Nebuchadnezzar’s oven. And by 
the time you have thoroughly saturated the second handkerchief you so 
providentially brought with you, crash goes the band to the Druids’ Cho¬ 
rus, and you find yourself passively swept along in the eddies of a hu¬ 
man current, with a bale of silk at your right elbow, till you recover 
consciousness in a crush of gauze and satin, and black waiters are scur¬ 
rying here and there, and toppling icebergs of cream are being assailed 
by a dozen eager knives, and aerial castles of fanciful confectionery are 
remorselessly hacked down; quivering shapes of delicate jellies, and 
spotless blanc-manges are ruthlessly carved away ; cascades of foaming 
champagne, with a report like the crack of doom, descend inevitable upon 
rick dresses ; and soups, and preserves, and bon-bons are spilled in ruinous 
prolusion over the expensive tapestry carpet. And in the course of half- 
an-hour the table is strewed with the disjointed relics of that elegant 
banquet, and decidedly inebriated young men axe moving for the *door ; 
the scene begins again in the parlors, and continues with unabated zeal 
till yourself, and all sensible men, take leave in sheer disgust. And 
when you wake up in the morning with a horrid head-ache, and dis¬ 
agreeable recollections of that bowl of punch, and intense loathing at 
the thought of breakfast, and some maudlin words upon your parched 
lips, intended to convey an idea of the angel you saw last night, do you 
feel, Frank, as if you had been fulfilling the whole duty of man? does 
it seem to you that you have been employed in the most suitable man¬ 
ner possible for an intellectual being ? have you an idea that the dignity 
of your species has been thoroughly preserved, or that you have acted 
in every way consistently with the character you are anxious to preserve 
in the world of mind ? * 

Irresistibly borne forward by the torrent of my eloquence, I had reck¬ 
lessly flung away the best half of my segar, and was declaiming over 
the top of my chair in such thrilling tones that Frank could sit still 
no longer, but rose and capered round the room, to the Mazourka step, 
and took up his position again before me. 

‘ So, Sam, that’s what you ’re after, eh ? going to revolutionize soci¬ 
ety ? — stop dancing-parties ? — put an end to champagne ? — intro¬ 
duce intellectual reunions ? — form literary cliques and mutual admira¬ 
tion clubs ? — have Maecenas coteries, and Augustine festivals ? —meet¬ 
ings of genius, and associations of literati ? — make the whole beau- 
monde one grand Royal Society, and every four-foot-liigh dandy an 
F. R. S ? Confound your impudence, Sam! do you know what a sim¬ 
pleton you ’re making of yourself? ’ 

I really think Frank would have been annihilated, had he received 
the full benefit of the look I intended for him ; but fortunately he was 
too indignant himself to notice my displeasure. But Frank never is 
angry long, and now he squared himself into an argumentative attitude 
and took up the discussion. 

* Suppose now,’ said he, and with philosophical deliberation he re¬ 
moved, with his little finger, the delicate white ash of his segar; ‘ I 
know not how near I may be to the truth, but suppose, for hypothesis’ 
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sake, that there be now, in this our goodly metropolis, some five thou¬ 
sand, more or less, of rapid young men, with very high shirt-collars, 
exceeding great cravat-ties, and attenuated personal proportions; sup¬ 
pose that by unfailing attendance at those shrines of the graces, of which 
Saracco, and Dodworth, and Chaneaud are the high-priests, this patri¬ 
cian guard of ours have' attained unwonted skill in the divine mysteries 
of schottisch, and polka, and polka-redowa : suppose that a correspond¬ 
ing number of young ladies, rendered more or less fascinating by vary¬ 
ing amounts of personal or real estate, have been similarly initiated : 
suppose, moreover, that three or four hundred of these highly accom¬ 
plished ornaments of society are thrown, by the chances of a party 
invitation, into a hot, glaring suite of parlors, three deep, never hating 
seen or heard of each other before, and perhaps never to meet again. 
Suppose that the conversational fund common to the whole party con¬ 
sists simply of a few remarks on the gayeties of the season, the excel¬ 
lencies or defects of the reigning tenor or soprano ; some trite criticisms 
on the half-dozen operas with which the poor Knickerbockers are peri¬ 
odically afflicted, and some exceedingly venturesome prophecies on the 
state of the weather for the week to come. (I once knew an evening 
party entertained till two in the morning by the discussion of the last 
topic alone.) Now, do you believe that you, Samuel Seaton, M.D., 
physician and surgeon, in good and regular standing, do you think that 
you, by the mere flourish of a goose-quill, by the vivid flashing of your 
wit, and the reverberating peals of your invective, or by all the keen, 
glittering weapons in your whole armory of satire, will be able to keep 
these three or four hundred young people, who have nothing else under 
the heavens to do, from dancing polka, and redowa, and the German, 
and the Lord knows what, as much, and as often, and as long as they 
see fit ? And because you, a non-dancing and respectable member of 
society, albeit a little slow, have your toes trod upon, and the divine 
Miss Minerva whirled out of your grasp into the all-absorbing vortex of 
the polka-redowa, do you go home and clamber up to the saddle of your 
Pegasus, and put your inky lance in rest, and down visor, and charge 
full tilt against the whole ten thousand young ladies and young gentle¬ 
men who form the picked phalanx of New-York society! Why, what 
difference do you think it makes in the sum-total of human happiness 
whether ten thousand ladies and gentlemen of the first city on the con¬ 
tinent drink champagne and dance, or drink strong coffee and talk scan¬ 
dal ? You remember last winter you attended that ‘ reform party 7 of 
Mrs. Thucydides Lucre’s, on the Avenue. You remember, too, how old 
Bluebore got you by the button-hole and edified you for one mortal hour 
on the condition of the stock-market, the prospects of Erie dividends, 
and the destinies of Hudson River ; and no sooner had you escaped from 
his clutches than you were forced into a dismal recapitulation of the 
merits of that brilliant revival of Le Prophete, illustrated by sepul¬ 
chral variations on the JEolian, on the chorus of the three Anabaptists, 
and you were only saved from leading out the venerable Miss Polly 
Hymnia to supper by the timely intervention of the scraggy Miss Diana 
Crane; and would you, reckless man that you are, would you draw 
down upon our heads a nightly repetition of these horrors ? Why, my 
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dear fellow, only think of it! — of an endless tread-mill circuit, up one 
side and down the other, of three long parlors, with a ghastly smile to 
this acquaintance, and an insipid nod to that other ; a sickly grin to your 
unhappy partner, to intimate that it’s something funny, and a painful 
show of ivory to your friend, to express how much you ’re delighted ; an 
eternal buzz in your ears, worse than a thousand cotton-spindles, a perpe¬ 
tual promenading to supper, without ever getting there, and uncheered 
by the grand music of Norma! that’s what our parties would be with¬ 
out dancing. No, no, my dear fellow, you may stop dancing, but you 
can’t stop folly ; you may check the polka, but you can’t arrest stupid¬ 
ity : full nine-tenths of party-going brains may as well be whirling in 
the* redowa, as stagnating in the promenade ; and for the matter of fri¬ 
volity, I’d rather blow off the froth from the top of society than be 
choked with the dull lees that settle quietly to the bottom.* 

Frank’s segar, in his enthusiasm, had been suffered to go out, and it 
was some time before his face recovered its equanimity of expression; 
but the full flavor of the segar came back again after the first few nau¬ 
seous puff's, and Frank, burying his hands beneath his coat-tails, and 
serenely surrendering himself to the enjoyment of the bright coal-fire, 
stood, with his back to the grate, blandly and patiently awaiting my 
reply. 

* Frank, I do wish to heaven you had a more consolatory method of 
giving advice ! Six dreary months have I been waiting in vain for a 
patient. The stirring effusions I WTote for our national birth-day are 
hopelessly buried in the chaos of oblivious Balaam. My thrilling ro¬ 
mance of the Revolution, written for six numbers, was returned with 
‘ regrets of the Editor; but, etc.’ The pathetic passages from the 
1 Diary of a Young Physician,’ with which I honored the new magazine, 

‘ though they certainly possessed merit, were too exclusively professional: 
the Editor was sorry, etc.* And now, I swear it’s too much for Job ! 
the very minute I have hit on something that would astonish the world, 
would put me on the same pinnacle with Thackeray, and make me the 
lion of all civilized society, here you come to pare my claws, and stroke 
down my ruffled mane, and soothe my noble indignation, lest I should 
do myself a mischief, or roar too loud for ears polite to hear 1 Really, 
Frank, I do think you are cruel! ’ 

‘ Sam, what a fool you are! ’ and Frank complacently readjusted the 
ends of his cravat. * Did n’t I, in the kindest manner possible, frankly 
tell you you were a jackass, when you sent those abominable doggerels 
to the New-York Palladium and Liberty’s Guardian ? Did n’t I reason 
with you like a father when you were so infatuated as to use up six 
good quires of paper for the benefit of the Monthly Columbian Magazine 
and Literary Gleaner? Did n’t I faithfully seek to convince you of the 
error of your ways, when you so madly threw away your invaluable 
genius on that block-head of an editor of the American Fillibustero and 
Democratic Promulgator ? And did n’t each and every one of those, 
precious effusions go straight to the devil — much good may they do 
him — with peremptory orders for their speedy ignition ? and now, for¬ 
sooth, you deem yourself a lion, and must needs bray in public, for the 
edification of the polite w r orld, and the infinite confusion of your friends, 
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and t hink all the while that we art to applaud and encourage you, and 
never to discover the long ears that protrude themselves so ostentatiously 
through the borrowed mane! F augh! it makes me sick ! it’s too dis¬ 
gusting ! ’ 

It was of no use. I am not convinced yet, but I cast my eyes once 
more, lingering and mournfully, over the'sonorous title, and forced hack 
the manuscript to its niche in my book-case. And if, by some convul¬ 
sion of nature, this glorious metropolis, as erst the cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, be entombed in all its vigorous life till centuries and tens 
of centuries have fled, the happy antiquarian of those times will find 
in the third right-hand pigeon-hole, upper tier, of a certain secretary, 
at a number in a street that modesty will not suffer me to mention, the 
meet vivid, accurate, complete, and life-like portrait of New-York soci¬ 
ety, as it existed some years before the millennium, that the genius of 
man was ever competent to execute. 


REST A LITTLE. 


I. 

My soul is very weary with the crowds of sharpened faces, 

Marked by Care’s keen and knotted lash in half a hundred places, 
As jockeys mark a wilful horse to keep him to his paces. 

n. 

Whole continents f care are mapped out on mens visage, 

And yet do true aims sanctify the anxiousness of this ago ? 

That man of thirty, how came he with furrowed lines at his ago ? 

m. 

Ceaselessly the life-march moveth, tramping, bustling at all hours; 
No taking noon-time in the shade, no weaving rustic bowers, 

Or learning of the butterfly what he learns from the flowers. 


~ iv. 

In vain th> babbling brook talks on, of music and of dancing, 
Wavelet and ripplet o’er the pebbles singing, springing, prancing; 
We have no time to look or hear, no minds for such entrancing. 


• v. 

Repose is reason half the time for even the eagle’s pinion, 

Though up toward heaven is his flight, the pure air his dominion ; 
Man may not rest to low mean wants a bond-slave and a minion. 


vi. 

Oh! Tnou whoso loving-idndness wrought the beauties in the wild-wood, 
The vine-hung rocks, the tinted flowers, the all that Tuou hast styled good. 
Pour out on wearisome, working man, one hour, one gush of childhood 1 

vn. 

With soft sunbeams wile off for once the helm his temples fretting, 

Give to his dusty brain and heart a warm, soft April wetting; 

And on liis soul in love shed down a baptism of forgetting. 
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THE FALLS OF THE GENESEE, AT ROCHESTER. 


BT HBXRY J. BRENT. 

IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

Amid the forest gloom it breaks, 

Amid the waving woods; 

And, thundering on, its voice awakes 
The deepening solitudes. • 

The beetling banks in grandeur rise, 
Rock lifted over rock, 

And whirl in gly the vapor flies 
In horror from the shock. 

No human sound is here to mar 
The torrent’s solemn strain; 

But gloriously the waters war 
Upon the quivering plain. 

Tho winter and tho summer sun 
For ages past have shone 

Upon this torrent wild and dun, 

Amid its woods, alone. 

At mid-night, when the tempest roared, 
These headlong waters dashed. 

And, giant-like, their vapors rose 
When mid-night’s lightniug fished. 

Ages rolled by, and yet tho same 
Unceasing, restless flood, 

Tho cataract leaped in silver flame 
Amid the trembling wood. 


IN LATER TIME. 

Anon the woodman, with his axe; 

The ploughman, with his plough; 

The sheriff, with his landed tax; 

The milkman, with his cow: 

The exile’s wagon, loaded down 
With churns and butter-press, 

And babes, to make another town 
In this far wilderness. 

They reach this spot, this hallowed spot, 
This organ of the woods, 

And pitch the tent, and build the cot, 
And pile their worldly goods. 

Boon from its height the waving tree 
Falls at tho woodman’s stroke. 

And soon another minstrelsy 
Amid these wild scenes broke. 
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The gathering groups were busy then, 
The smoke was in the air, 

And from the ranks of exiled men 
Arose the evening prayer. 

The doctor, and the lawyer too, 

Have gathered to the spot, 

And Love has tried what he can do 
To build himself a cot 

The rushing tide leaps not as when 
Upon their gaze it broke; 

But, chained up by these iron men, 

It moves the miller’s spoke. 

It turns the mill-stone in the mill, 

It turns it night and day, 

And all of power that’s lost to skill 
Is its eternal spray. 

Like spirit of the toiling man, 

That spray is free to rise, 

And revel, after life’s brief span, 

In beauty ’mid the skies. 


IN THE PRESENT. 


Now, on the verdant valley grows 
The yellow field of wheat; 

And where the gentle current flows 
Is rich Abundance’ seat. 


From valley green and fair hill-side, 

The harvest chant resounds, 

And Bparklingly runs on thy tide 
Amid these teeming bounds. 

Tall, whispering trees are standing tilery 
And flowret’s gently spring, 

And maidens bind their golden hair, 

And wild birds spread their wing. 

And oft amid this pleasant scene 
The Church uplifts its head, 

And tranquilly in church-yards green 
Repose the elder dead. 

Oft, stealing from the opening wood, 
When moon-light gilds the hour, 

The red deer sees thy rippling flood. 

Or seeks his sylvan bower. 


But here thy lulling murmurs cease, 
Thy mighty powers begin; 

Here rolls thy tide of snowy fleece, 
Here sounds thy battle din. 


No hand can stay thy torrent quite^ 
No iron hold thee down; 

No wall can cage thy vapor white, 
That veils the toiling town: 
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But onward, as of yore thou woke 
The forest with thy roar, 

When in thy voice the Eternal spoke. 

And smote the shuddering shore, 

In glory and in grandeur dash; 

Leap from thy barrier high, 

And let thy seething waters flash 
Their rainbows to the sky 1 • 




A COCK-FIGHT IN THE HAVANA. 


BT LLW1TKIS. 


One bright morning in the month of December, a few years ago, the 
Ohio lay swinging to-and-fro, under the guns of the Moro Castle, in the 
harbor of Havana. 

Rising and falling on the breast of the billow, like a beautiful thing 
of life, with her tall masts tapering to the sky, her half-clewed sails 
hanging gracefully in the sun, and her bristling port-holes showing a 
row of teeth almost as formidable as the castle itself, she was a thing 
both to be admired and to be feared. 

The beautiful quarter-deck shone like a well-polished table ; the brass 
mountings of ‘ long Tom,’ a respectable sixty-four pounder, glistened 
like gold, when contrasted with his black muzzle ; and beneath the 
belaying-pins lay sundry well-tarred ropes, coiled up like snakes prepar¬ 
ing lor a spring. 

A slight breeze rippled the water, gently wafting to leeward the 
smoke which issued from the segars of a few officers, who, dressed in 
the gay uniform of our navy, sat discussing the merits of the combat¬ 
ants in a certain cock-fight, which was to take place on the island that 
day, and to which they were to be conveyed in the captain’s gig, which 
had been ordered to be got ready for that purpose. It was a bright 
Sunday morning, the day generally chosen by the Creoles for their 
exhibitions of bull-fights, cock-fights, and similar rational amusements, 
and great anxiety was manifested on this occasion to witness the sport, 
iii consequence of the enormous bets which had been staked by the 
Spaniards and Creoles upon their favorites, and because it was so 
arranged that the field was open to competitors of all classes. 

Symptoms of impatience were becoming evident in the countenances 
of the officers at the non-appearance of the gig, when they observed a 
knot of sailors congregated around the capstan, and in a few minutes, 

4 Will Glover,’ the boatswain, a fine specimen of an American sailor, 
approached them, and touching his cap, requested permission to take 
them ashore in the yawl instead of the gig. 

The request occasioned some surprise, as it was rather an unusual one 
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and the captain was upon the point of refusing, when the first lieutenant 
whispered in his ear : 

4 There is a lurking devil in Will’s eye, which showB that there is 
mischief in the wind ; so let’s see what it is about.* 

The quick-witted boatswain, however, had seen the impending 
refusal, and before it had time to leave the captain’s lips, he had told 
him ‘ that the boys had brought out in the vessel a great fighting-bird, 
which they wanted to match against the best game-cock on the island, 
being desirous of proving the superiority of the Americans in chickens, 
as well as in every thing else.’ 

4 Beside,’ continued he, * these yellow devils win our money all the 
time with their marked cards and loaded dice, and we are burning to 
have our revenge.’ 

4 But what kind of a bird have you got there ? ’ said the captain ; 
4 you cannot hope to fight one of the half-bred game-cocks which we 
have at home against the splendid birds which these*Creoles devote their 
whole time to breeding and training, and which are perhaps unequalled 
in the world.’ 

4 Never mind that, captain,’ answered Will; * we have a bird here 
that is known all over the United States, and which has never been 
whipped yet, although he has had worse enemies to encounter than 
these bilious-looking Spaniards.’ 

4 Well, I do not know what mischief you are after,* replied the cap¬ 
tain, good-naturedly ; ‘ but if you will give your word on behalf of these 
men, that you will behave yourselves properly while on shore, and not 
taste a drop of liquor, you may go.’ 

Will touched his cap again, and in a minute disappeared down the 
hatch, while the officers stood wondering at the implicit reliance which 
he seemed to have in the powers of his bird, yet at the same time con¬ 
fiding fully in the well-known shrewdness of the fellow, which they had 
often seen put to the test. 

The yawl was soon lowered, a dozen sailors sprang into it, and swing¬ 
ing round to the gangway, sat silently waiting for the officers; but a 
knowing smile might have been seen playing about each man’s face, 
which broke into a cheer, as the sturdy boatswain appeared on the 
monkey-rail with his precious bird in a sack, and seizing the painter, 
swung himself lightly into the boat. . * ' - 

By this time the officers had become as much interested in the pro¬ 
ceedings as the men, and as soon as they were seated, demanded to see 
the contents of the bag. 

But Will assured them that the bird would fight so much better if 
kept in the dark until the hour of combat, and pleaded so earnestly 
against taking him out, that they at last yielded the point, and contented 
themselves with listening to an interesting but entirely fabulous history 
of 4 The Unknown,’ which the boatswain related with a seriousness that 
would have done credit to a funeral sermon. 

As they approached the shore, he concluded by saying: 

4 1 have good reason for wishing to preserve my bird’s secret until the 
last moment, and although you will discover it the moment he is pitted, 
T hope your honors will keep your thoughts to yourselves, and not 
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betray ub. We have raised all the money we could on the ship, and 
have got a good purse to put against the best cock that ever crowed in 
the Havana, and if your honors would like to do a little betting, you can 
do it with perfect safety on this bird, or my name’s not Will Glover; 
for their picayune chickens will stand no more chance with him than 
one of these fellows themselves would with me, and I never saw. any 
three of them yet that I could n’t whip in a free fight.* 

Having finished this modest assertion, his eye glanced slightly at his 
powerful frame, as if to say, ‘judge for yourselves;’ and indeed it 
required little judgment to perceive that if the bird resembled his mas¬ 
ter, he would prove a formidable antagonist; for Will’s clear blue eye, 
broad forehead, and bright, handsome countenance gave promise of 
more than ordinary intelligence and resolution, while his thick, brawny 
neck and huge arms looked perfectly capable of performing in a * free 
fight,’ even more ttym had just been claimed for them. 

In a few minutes, the party had landed and separated, the officere 
having gone to a livery-stable to procure a conveyance, and the stalwart 
form of the boatswain could be seen rolling up the street, at the head 
of a body of men, whose appearance was such as to render them little 
likely to receive interruption from the majority of peaceably-disposed 
citizens. 

In about half-an-hour, they had reached the inclosure which con¬ 
tained the pit, and they soon found themselves in the midst of a motley 
assemblage, who were chattering and yelling in a manner worthy of the 
gallery of a third-rate theatre in the United States. 

Women of every shade of color, from ebony to dirty white, were 
seated around the outer side of the wall, with tables or trays^ displaying 
oranges, bananas, sugar-cane, alligator-pears, mangoes, bell-apples, sapa- 
diiloes, and various other tropical fruits, while men and boys were seen 
parading about with every variety of that officious bird which always 
insists upon announcing the break of day, when no body cares about 
hearing it. 

The pit was surrounded by a large amphitheatre, capable of holding 
an immense number of persons, and there, seated upon benches, raised 
one above the other, sat the beauty and chivalry of the Havana. There 

‘Soft eves looked love to eyes which spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage-bell: ’ 

but nevertheless old and young, rich and poor, seemed bent upon enjoy 
ing the sport, and the ‘ soft eyes ’ above alluded to seemed quite willing 
to divide their favors equally between their cavaliers and the chickens. 

Whenever a fine bird was exhibited and matched against another, the 
ladies were seen betting with as much vivacity as the men, although 
their stakes were more moderate than the immense sums which some 
of the old Dons displayed upon little .tables around the edge of the ring, 
and which they won and lost with a nonchalance worthy of a better 
cause. 

Glover and his companions, on entering the amphitheatre, took their 
seats near the door, and shortly after the officers of the Ohio arrived, 
and obtaining places a short distance from the men, were soon engaged 
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in making trifling bets with those around them, on such birds as hap 
pened to excite their admiration. 

Gallant birds they certainly were, and worthy of all admiration; 
but unless history is to be disbelieved, they were guilty of most extra¬ 
ordinary anachronisms. 

Time, place, and facts were utterly disregarded in the scenes there 
enacted, and the very dead were brought from their graves to fight for 
the amusement of the inconsiderate spectators. 

Julius Caesar was there, picking a quarrel with the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton ; Plutarch was strutting about with a large red comb in his head ; 
Lord Byron, with bare legs and steel-spurs, was seen running away from 
Christopher Columbus; and Mark Antony was heard pronouncing an 
extremely tautological oration over the dead body of Don Quixote. 

It is true that the eloquence of this Mr. Antony was not quite equal 
to that of another of the same name, who once began an address by 
making the unreasonable request that his ‘friends,’ as well as the 
* Romans and countrymen,’ would * lend him their ears ; * but his style 
wfis certainly more terse and laconic, for his preface consisted of * cock-a/ 
his story of 1 doodle,’ and the conclusion of 4 doo.* Such brevity should 
certainly have ranked with the ‘ veni, vidi, vici’ of olden times, and the 
4 Sebastopol est pris ’ of our day. But to return to our unfortunate bird, 
who had been covered all this time with sack-cloth, if not with ashes, 
and who had been kept entirely in the dark with regard to these pro¬ 
ceedings. Various contests had taken place, many a gallant bird hail 
fallen a victim to his bravery, and the interest of the audience was 
beginning to flag, when a Creole stepped into the ring, and offered to 
match a splendid bird which he held under his arm, against any thing 
that had wings, on the island. 

No one answered, as the bird was the most celebrated one in the 
Havana, and the owner’s efforts to find an antagonist seemed likely to 
prove futile. 

Signor Amigo’s black game-cock, 4 Satan,* was known to every one in 
the town as having whipped the best birds the island had produced, 
and being still in his prime, no one cared about losing a fine bird by 
matching him against this 4 Coeur de Lion’ of roosters. Incensed with 
the idea of winning neither money nor renown with his favorite bird, he 
at last offered to stake an hundred doubloons against fifty, and no ono 
accepting his challenge, he was preparing to leave the ring, when our 
boatswain sprang up, and in very bad Spanish, a smattering of which 
he had acquired in his wanderings, asked him if he was willing to 
match him against a curious-looking bird which he had with him in a 
bag. 

4 Against any thing that has wings is my challenge,’ proudly replied 
Amigo ; 4 produce your bird, Sir.’ 

Without further parley, Will untied the bag, and produced, to the 
astonishment of the officers and the rest of the assembly, the most 
curious-looking specimen of the feathered tribe that had ever graced oi 
disgraced a cock-pit. 

It was a bird about the size of a large rooster, with no tail, no comb, 
and no steel gaffles. Comb it seems he never had had, and as for tail, 
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if he had ever been blessed with such an appendage, the ruthless sailors 
must have ‘ clipped it short and driven it in,’ for not a vestige of it 
remained; and to add to the disfigurement, he was smeared with a mix¬ 
ture of grease and blacking, until his original color had been entirely 
lost. A loud shout of derision arose from the spectators at the impu¬ 
dence of the Yankee, in offering so miserable a creature as the antago¬ 
nist of ‘ Satan/ the pride of the Havana, and as they doubtless thought, 
the hero of an hemisphere. 

But to the experienced eyes of the officers of the Ohio, the secret was 
now revealed, and beneath the grease and soot, in spite of the clipped 
wings and chipped feathers, they perceived the eye of an old bald eagle, 
and the terrible beak and claws, which the sailors had almost managed 
to conceal by covering them with feathers, taken from the chickens of 
some by-gone dinner. 

The officers now regretted that they had permitted the men to come 
ashore, as they were fearful that the artifice, if discovered, might lead 
to blows; and the determined character of the men rendered them very 
dangerous when excited. 

Matters, however, had now proceeded too far to be stopped, and they 
had to content themselves with relying on the prudence of Glover. 
Although they knew that he was a perfect devil when his blood was 
up, they still knew him to be a man of his word, and that he would 
not make a disturbance if he could help it; so hoping that their presence 
would have its influence with the audience, they drew still nearer to 
the boatswain, and then quietly awaited the issue. But their fears were 
unnecessary ; the sailors had no intention of getting into a fight, and 
as their chief object was to make up their losses by winning a pile of 
gold from the Habaneros, they quietly staked all the money they had 
among those around them, generally contriving to get heavy odds in 
their favor. Beside the money which the men had brought with them, 
Glover had collected on the ship about thirty doubloons, twenty-five of 
which he had staked against fifty of the Signor’s, who had graciously 
condescended to reduce the amount of the bet one-half, in consideration 
of the poverty of ‘ Los Americanos' and the other five he had managed 
to place advantageously, at the rate of about one to three, among the 
audience, all of whom seemed anxious to have an opportunity of 4 turn¬ 
ing an honest penny/ by fleecing the ignorant Yankees. 

Even the officers themselves at last caught the infection. Unable to 
resist the pressing offers of those around them, knowing the power of 
their champion, and feeling a gallant pride in sustaining the character 
of their national bird, they bet the last dollar they had with them, until 
the amount staked by officers and men exceeded an hundred doubloons, 
and the odds given by the Cubans had amounted to nearly three times 
this sum. 

Before proceeding farther, it was arranged that the birds were to be 
placed in the ring, and then both the Signor and Will were to retire, 
while the actual death of a bird was alone to decide the victory. 

The birds were accordingly set down a few feet from each other, and 
amid the acclamations of the Habaneros, the instant that ‘ Satan ’ 
-ouched the ground, he threw himself into an imposing attitude, and 
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uttered a crow of defiance, which rang through the building, and was 
immediately answered by a dozen of his neighbors outside the walls. 
Black as a raven’s wing, a more beautiful bird had never delighted the 
eyes of the Cubans. He wore on his neck a natural ruff, which looked 
lie that once worn by Mary, Queen of Scots, while his blood-red comb 
looked still redder when contrasted with the jet-black hue of the rest 
of his body. His tail fell gracefully to the ground, and it was very evi¬ 
dent to discriminating spectators that he would never ‘ show the white 
feather/ because he did not happen to possess any of that description. 

‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo! * was all that he said, and then looking round to 
see who he could pick a fight with, he espied the American bird cuddled 
up in a heap, as if very much annoyed at the embarrassing position in 
which he found himself placed. 

But if astonishment was ever depicted upon the brow of a chicken, 
it certainly was depicted upon ‘ Satan’s at this moment. More than 
once he extended his long neck, as if to obtain a nearer view, and con¬ 
vince himself that he was not deceived, and then puffed out his breast, 
as if he considered it morally impossible that he, the descendant per¬ 
haps of a race that had crowed over Granada with Alhamar, or who 
possibly had even displayed their valor before Euric ahd his Goths, 
could be pitted against such a dirty specimen of the * canaille ’ as now 
stood before him. Had there been an aperture in the wall of the ring 
sufficiently large to have enabled him to stalk majestically away, it is 
probable that this scion of Granada would have declined the contest, in 
the same manner that we might suppose the ‘ Chevalier Bayard ’ would 
have declined to sully his reputation by an encounter with a common 
prize-fighter ; but there was no chance of escape, and conscious that 
both the nobility and democracy of Havana were awaiting his move¬ 
ments, he concluded to kill his antagonist at once, and extricate himself 
from the unpleasant predicament. He could not shout * a Bayard! ’ or 
a Satan to the rescue! * for his voice was only adapted to saying that 
eternal * cock-a-doodle-doo,’ and he had no lance to couch; so instead, 
he lowered his head and tail to a level, in imitation of one, and then 
precipitated himself with unerring precision on his adversary, making 
the feathers fly, as he struck him a savage blow with his sharp steel- 
gafis. 

Had Mr. Pickwick heard an insinuation against his courage ; had a 
Yankee peddler been discovered in the act of selling honest nutmegs ; 
had Macdonald surrendered at Wagram without a blow; had Napoleon’s 
‘Old Guard’ deserted him at Waterloo; or had ‘ Old Hickory’ been 
seen scampering away at New-Orleans ; had any thing in fact utterly 
impossible happened to any body, any body could not have been more 
completely thunder-struck than was our dilapidated old eagle at the 
impudence of this vicious chicken. 

The few battles that the eagle had heretofore indulged in had always 
been conducted on the wing, and consisted merely in his pitching into 
some body with a kind of flying artillery, so that he was about as much 
used to this kind of fighting as one of our city-brigade inspectors would 
be if he found himself dodging Camanche rifle-balls in a Mexican 
swamp. It would be natural to suppose that ‘ his eagle eye now lighted 
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up,* and that the rash chicken would instantly have paid the penalty of 
his folly, but he did not do any thing of the kind. 

As the cock struck him, he slightly elevated his wings, as elderly 
gentlemen elevate their eye-brows when they hear of the mad freaks of 
younger members of the family, ducked his head like a goose entering a 
barn-door, twisted his neck into a most uncomfortable position, to take 
a bird’s-eye view of the matter, and then calmly walking away from the 
irascible individual who had insulted him, drew himself into as spheri¬ 
cal a position as possible, and waited to see what would happen next. 

His curiosity upon this point, however, was destined to be very soon 
gratified, for ‘ Satan,’ having once tasted blood, waived all difference of 
rank, and flew at him again like a fury. 

Three times did the eagle receive these unwarrantable assaults with¬ 
out giving w r ay to his temper, and although his feathers were flying 
about and the blood trickling down his breast, he still seemed indisposed 
to fight. Every time that ‘ Satan ’ struck him, a yell of delight broke 
from the Cubans, and to them the fate of the nondescript seemed inevi¬ 
table; hut Glover and his companions maintained an imperturbable 
silence, their only fear being that an unlucky blow of the spurs might 
reach a vital part before the eagle had awakened to a sense of his 
danger. 

But the time had now arrived when America was to assert her 
majesty, and the Habaneros were to learn the danger of trifling with 
her eagle. 

The last blow the gallant cock was ever to strike had been struck, 
and as the blood spurted from a deep wound made by the gaffs, the 
eagle, raising himself to his grandest height, extended a claw, and 
seizing the brave but doomed bird by the back, pinned him to the earth, 
as if he had been nailed there. 

For an instant he gazed upon his fallen enemy 

‘With that stern pride which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel/ 

and then — I blush to tell it — with his other claw, deliberately •pulled 
his head off! 

Do not smile, reader; it is a very serious thing to have one’s head 
pulled off, even if one is a chicken ; and when w’e take into considera¬ 
tion what a chivalrous chicken this was, that was so unceremoniously 
decapitated, and how contrary such a proceeding was to the usual 
courtesies of the cock-pit, the subject becomes a grave one. Such afoul 
innovation upon the rules of propriety was heretofore unknown among 
chickens ; and although it is true that ‘ Satan * had only received what 
he had so often dealt out to others — death — yet he had always killed 
his adversaries in a high-bred, chicken-like manner, and had never con¬ 
ceived the horrible idea of pinning his enemy to the ground, and then 
pulling his head out of its sooket, as a dentist would pull a tooth. 

0 Cruikshank! why were you not in that vicinity then ? Why 
has not that picture been faithfully portrayed by your truthful but sar¬ 
castic pencil ? 

Collins might have written another ode on the passions there dis- 
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played, or John Bunyan filled another ‘ Pilgrims Progress * with per¬ 
sonifications from that scene. Death was there in the form of a headless 
chicken ; victory in the shape of a burly boatswain; malice in the 
sinister looks of the enraged Creoles; while dismay, chagrin, and vexa¬ 
tion were faithfully represented by tbe discomfited Signor, as he stood 
with the body of the deceased in one hand and the head in the other, 
looking ‘ first upon this picture and then upon that.’ But beside these 
beautiful images — to the disgrace of the waggish sailors — there was 
a sad transposition of an emblem that they were bound by every tie of 
duty to have preserved intact. 

A modem poem, which has been made trite by its beauty, tells us 
that once upon a time Freedom 

‘From his mansion in the sun 
Had called her eagle-bearer down, 

And given to his mightv hand 
The symbol of her chosen land: * 

and yet, without the slightest regard for all this, the said eagle had been 
tarred and feathered until ‘the majestic monarch of the cloud’ had 
been converted into a creature which, instead of soaring to heaven as 
the presager of liberty, was running about a cock-pit, looking very much 
like an old school-girl in pantalettes, with wide ruflles, or even more like 
one of those strong-minded females who pass their declining years in 
asserting ‘ women’s rights ’ and ‘ higher laws,’ and who generally become 
‘ Bloomers * about the time they cease to bloom. Nevertheless the girl¬ 
ish attire and innocent unconsciousness of the old eagle were not 
sufficient to appease the wrath of the backers of ‘ Satan; ’ and if they 
had been fallen angels themselves, they could not have looked more 
ready to avenge the death of his Satanic Majesty than they did to 
avenge the death of his name-sake. 

The cry of ‘ unfair, unfair! ’ arose from all sides, and symptoms of a 
row were quite prevalent, when Glover sprang into the ring, and 
snatching up his bird, roared out with a voice of thunder, ‘ that his com¬ 
rades were willing to abide by the decision of the judge, and that they 
wanted nothing but what was right/ adding, however, parenthetically 
and ‘ sotto voce / that ‘ if the judge did not know what right was, he 
would probably receive some instruction upon the subject before they 
left.’ 

Fortunately for the sake of peace, the matter was too plain a one to 
admit of much dispute. * Satan ’ had been fairly pitted against the 
nondescript, and if the nondescript preferred pulling his head off, to the 
more laborious method of killing him, by spurring and pecking at him, 
he had a perfect right to do so. 

Whether the judge had overheard the conclusion of Will’s remarks; 
whether he had perceived a curious fat-looking pistol, with six holes in 
it, which the fellow had contrived to leave sticking out of his pocket; 
and whether either had any influence in bringing his mind to a just 
decision, are points which, like many other gentlemen on the bench, he 
reserved to himself; but his decision was certainly given promptly in 
favor of the American bird, and both officers and men immediately 
received from the stake-holders the full amount of the bets. Still, not- 
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withstanding the favorable decision of the ermine, Cuba had now 
become to the sailors what England became to the regicides of the 
seventeenth century — quite a warm place of residence, or to speak more 
plainly, ‘ too hot to hold them/ 

The regicides had beheaded a king of England, and they had only 
beheaded a king of the cock-pit; but the Cubans were as likely to 
avenge the one as the Stuarts had been to avenge the other, and there¬ 
fore, like the man who was pitched out of a second-story window, they 
4 concluded that it was time to leave.’ 

Not that the tars were really pitched out, however, for although pitch 
and tar are almost synonymous terms, yet there is a kind of American 
tar which does not get often. pitched about by any body except old 
4 Poseidon,’ the chap that carries a trident — an article, by the way, 
that reminds us either of a cow-stable or our grandmother’s toasting- 
fork. And to this class our sailors belonged. 

Had a due sense of propriety governed their actions, it is probable 
that we should have now seen them 

* Fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away: * 

but they had kept quiet a marvellously long time for sailors ; so waving 
their hats above their heads, they gave three tremendous cheers, which 
fairly shook the building, and then forming in line, marched out, straight 
through a crowd of men, who had collected at the door, as if for the 
purpose of impeding their exit, but who, when they found themselves in 
actual contact with the sturdy tars, concluded to let them strike a 4 bee 
line ’ in any direction they preferred. 

The officers 60011 followed the men, and in a few minutes the yawl 
was bounding over the water, flying back to the ship like a gull to its 
nest. 

Many a bottle -was cracked to the health of the American bird in the 
cabin of the Ohio that night, and it is supposed that 4 brandy-smashers,’ 
to a considerable amount, to say nothing of 4 gin cock-tails,’ "were con¬ 
sumed in the forecastle at the same time, for the laudable purpose of 
assisting the sailors to sing the praises of their champion. History, 
with culpable negligence, has not transmitted to us the future fate of 
the bird ; but if sailors ever die solvent, -which is doubtful, or if they 
ever make wills, wliich is more so, depend upon it that as 4 Yogelvveide, 
the Minnesinger,’ once did for the birds of Wurtzburg’s towers, they will 
leave a considerable sum to be invested in government securities for the 
maintenance of that gallant old eagle. 


WINTER: AN 

Lo ! blighting frost encroaches 
On Autumn’s sad domain, 

And Winter wild approaches, 

To end his feeble reign : 

The birds of passage gather 
And fly across the wave, 

Their guide a Heavenly Father, 
Omnipotent to save. 


EXTRACT. 

But Man, with reason gifted, 

Cannot the hour foreknow 
When, Hope’s bright curtain lilted. 
Reveals a waste of woe: 

When clouds send lightning-flasbea 
Our idols to consume, 

Aud dream9, resolved to nshes, 

Are scattered on liis tomb. Hosmxr 
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of ^tmktrbom. 

JAME8 PARNELL, 

T H * QUAKER PROTO- MARTYR. 

[ Jucn Parnell was born in Nottingham, England, of humble parents, but he possessed good 
abilities and a liberal education. 

When George Fox was imprisoned in Carlisle, in 1653 * Parnell, then in his seventeenth 
fear, was among those who visited the great Quaker in prison, and the result was the conversion of 
the young visitor to the faith of the Quakers, of which bo afterward became an eminent expounder, 
and for which he was the first martyr. 

Parnell began to preach before he was seventeen years old, and, in pursuance of his mission, 
went to Cambridge about April, 1655, where he was challenged by the Baptists to public disputa¬ 
tion : the lame of his eloquence and power had preceded him. 

The meeting was held, but resulted in little discussion and much disturbance, chiefly (according 
to Parnell) from ‘brutish scholars who plotted against me, and from Baptists and Independents 
who, though bitter enemies to each other, were joined friends against me.' 

He continued preaching, disputing, and exhorting during fourteen days, when be was committed 
to jail by William Pickering, Mayor of Cambridge, on a charge ‘of issuing two papers, one 
against the corruptions of the ministry, and one against the corruptions of the magistracy. 1 

They kept him confined, and ‘ tossed from prison to dungeon, 1 during two whole sessions, when, 
a jury finding nothing against him, he was discharged, with a ‘ pass 1 under the title of ‘ Rogue, 1 and 
oondocted three miles out of tho city. Subsequently he returned to Cambridge, and continued in 
that vicinity for about six months, preaching to great assemblies of people, and, through opposi¬ 
tion and persecution, establishing many in his faith. 

From Cambridge he went to Essex, to be present at a * public meeting and fast held at Great 
Coggeehall by order of the authorities, to counteract the wicked heresies of the Quakers. 1 There 
lie preached and exhorted for about a week to many thousands of peoplo who thronged to hear him, 
until he was arrested by Justice Watering, iu the name of the Lord Protector, and committed 
to the common jail as a mover of seditions, and^asphemer, near the middle of July, 1655. 

Here he was closely confined for some weeks, and denied all communication with his friend-, 
until the next Chelmsford Assizes, when he was chained beside one Buspccted of murder, on a chain 
with five others, where he remained night and day, as they marched through the country to the 
court, about twenty miles distant. 

The people were surprised at his treatment, and the Court, to prevent the expression of any 
sympathy for him, ordered the irons removed from his hands when he was brought to trial. 

He was then arraigned, charged with blasphemy and sedition; and at the trial his old persecutors 
influenced the Judge and jury by malicious statements, to which he was not allowed to reply, and 
upon his acquittal by the jury, Judge Hills committed him for contempt of magistracy and priest¬ 
hood, and fined him heavily. 

He was then removed to Colchester Castle, t and subjected to systematic cruelty and outrage 
Inconceivable to us at this day. Denied a bed, ho was obliged to lie on the bare stones of the pri¬ 
son, where, in wet weather, the walls were dripping with water, and during the cold of winter he 
was almost deprived of clothing, frequently of food, beaten until he was nearly insensible by the 
lailor and keeper, all his friends denied access to him, and not permitted to relieve his sufferings. 
He was placed in a' hole in the wall, 1 which was probably the recess of the window, quite deep, 
as the walls are nine feet thick. This ‘ recess * was so high fyom the stone floor, that be was obliged 


* 8k pages 126 and 141 of an excellent life of Fox, by Samuel M. Jan net, of Virginia, pub¬ 
lished by Lippinoott, Grambo and Company, Philadelphia. 

t Colchester Castlb is a building of considerable antiquity and much historic interest. It is sup¬ 
posed to be of Roman origin, and it has been several times besieged. It Was taken by Fairfax 
daring the Commonwealth, although bravely defended by Lord Lucas and Sir William Llisle, 
who were subsequently Imprisoned and executed, by Fairfax’s order, within the walls. It has 
occasionally been used as a prison, and was so appropriated in the time of Parnell, in 1656. Its 
extensive rampart and moat have been converted into a most fertile garden, where, literally, 
‘childrenhide in flowers, 1 while its large demesne was directed to be ‘ploughed and sowed dowi* 
with grain for the King's use, 1 three centuries ago. 
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to reach it part way by a ladder, which, being six feet too short, a ropo at the upper end aided him 
to hia wretched abode. The keeper would not allow him a basket and string, which his friends 
desired to famish, to draw his food up to him, and he was therefore compelled to ascend the rope 
with one hand and carry his provisions In the other, which he did with great difficulty, being a 
person of small stature and feeble frame, much weakened by long exposure and privation. 

On one occasion, when attempting to grasp the rope, it eluded his hand, and he fell with great 
force upon the pavement below, by which he was seriously injured. He was then placed in a recess 
nearer the ground, and left to die. 

His case was powerfully represented to Cromwell's government, and several Quakers offered to 
lie in his place, but no mitigation of his punishment could be obtained, nor any concession but the 
admission of two Friends to see him die, but who were refused permission to remove his body, 
which was buried in the castle-yard by the jailor's assistants. 

He died in the spring of 1656, after incredible suffering, when only nineteen years old, exhorting 
his friends to ‘ keep the faith,' saying he had 1 seen great things,' and beseeching them in his last 
momenta, ‘not to hold him: to let him go ! ’ 

So he departed, leaving his name to be numbered with those who ir all ages have lived, and 
labored, and suffered for the spiritual emancipation qf man.] 


It was June; her bloom and beauty 
Then the queenly month displayed, 
And in her rich robes of summer 
All the joyous earth arrayed. 

Now the Quaker, near his homestead, 
In the woodland, on the hill, 

Stood beside the stream proclaiming 
AU its mission to the mill. 

Busy, down beneath the chestnuts, 

By the meadows green and still, 
There, the willows, o’er the wator — 
Loving patrons of the stream — 
Bend to see it run and ramble, 

Or to watch it sldj) and dream; 
Never weary of its music, 

Glad to hear it sing along; 

All their lines of grace and beauty 
Waving plaudits of the song. 

But the statelier beech and maple 
To the hill-side group withdrew, 
Whore the old oak, vast and nigged, 
In his simple grandeur grew. 

There the pines, with solemn voices, 
Speak the oracles of Fate, 

And the walnuts, like old warders, 
Guard the arch-way of the gate; 
And the spectral Lombard poplars, 
Stately as old giants stand, 
Wasting, with tho woes of exile, 
Slowly, in a foreign land: 

While the aspen, all a-tremble 
With a trouble never told, 

Seeks the sweet acacia, swaying 
With its fringing bloom of gold: 
And the elms above the threshold 
Drape the old and mossy eaves; 
And the maples feel the sun-light 
Streaming on their silver leaves. 

Now, beneath the stately arches 
Of the old boughs, high and wide^ 
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Southward, as the morning marches, 
Shifting to the shaded side, 

Calm and happy sat the Quaker, 

With his ample forehead bare, 

Silent, in the softened sun-light, 

And the balmy summer air; 

Listening to the ringing laughter 
Of his daughter, young and fair: 

While the mother sat, serenely 
Smiling in maternal pride 
At the elder brother, kneeling 
On the green grass by her Bide. 

With a tender, reverent feeling 
Gazed he on her placid face, 

Where the spirits, outward looking, 

Had the sweet and quiet grace 
Of a strong soul, gathered inward 
From the storm of worldly strife, 

Never shaken, never drifting 
From the centre of its life. 

At her feet the mastiff lying, 

Stretched upon his grassy bed, 

Held the younger brother, 

Resting pillowed on his stately head. 

Now the children, grouped in stillness 
Round their father’ ample chair, 

. Waited for another story, 

Promised when they gathered there; 

How young Parnell preached and suffered 
For the holy cause of Truth; 

And, a captive, poor and lonely, 

Perished in his early youth. 

How, within his narrow prison, 

In Colchester’s castle wall, 

Died the first of Quaker martyrs , 

And the youngest of them alL 

‘Autumn, o’er the land of England, 

Saw the fields of ripening com, 

Waiting for the reaper’s sickle, 

Waving in the breath of mom. 

And it saw a holier harvest; 

For the mighty Master then 
Bade His own anointed reapers 
Gather in the souls of men. 

Lo! the fields were white already, 

But the laborers were few; 

And some trembled as they entered 
On that service, high and new. 

Some there were who, strong and stead) 
Trod the narrow line of right; 

Shining, in an age of darkness, 

Sons and daughters of the light 
One there was, a youth, and noble, 

Though he came of humble blood. 

Who, with manhood’s high endurance 
At his post of duty stood. 

Frail of form, and fair in feature, 

On his face tho bloom of youth 
Blended with the beauty breaking 
Outward from a soul of truth. 
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Learned he was, and filled with wisdom, 
Sweet and eloquent of tongue; 

And the thronging people marvelled 
•At the power of one so young. 


To them, all around him swaying 
On the still mid-summer mom, 

Much he spake of that old Gospel • 

To these latter ages borne. • 

Much ho reasoned, much disputed 
With the vast and heaving crowd, 

Which a furious priesthood troubled 
By its scorning tierce and loud: 

1 Hear ye how this fellow raileth 
In the very house of prayer ? 

Shall the Church of God be sacred ? 

Are not we liis servants there ? 

See! this man defiles the altar: 

At your peril hear ye him 1 ’ 

• • • t 

Then the people, drunk with passion, 

Surged upon him, fierce and grim; 

But he held their rage suspended 
By the simple power of truth; 

Till, from awe, were some who listened, 

Spme, from pity of his youth. 

Then his manly voice ascended 
O’er the slow-subsiding din; 

And he spake with power and freedom 
Of the ‘Glorious Light within.’ 

Lol this is the Christ, the Teacher I 
He will teach you of His wayB: 

This is that out-pouring Spirit 
P romised in these latter days.’ 

Now the old shall dwell in visions, 

And the young shall prophesy; 

And ye all may feel, ye people, 

That the power of God is nigh; 

Nigh, within your hearts and spirits, 

As the great Apostle said; 

Save in fearful sin and trespass 
Ye be reprobate and dead 

Think you, in your steeple houses 
God’s eternal presence stands ? 

Nay 1 He dwelleth not in temples 
Made by any human hands. 

But your bodies are His temple^ 

And His holy Church is one: 

Every soul redeemed becometh 
In its walls a living stone; 

And His Spirit now ordaineth 
Preachers of His word again 
‘ Not your priesthood, formed and fashioned 
By the carnal w'ills of men; 

Prophets who divine for money, 

Preachers w r ho do preach for hire; 

And God's judgments shall consume them, 

Like the chair before the fire.’ 
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Then the angry priests and rulers 
Cried again, in greater wrath: 

1 Shall this babbler and blasphemer 
Linger longer in your path ? * 

But the people were divided, 

Tossed and heaving to-and-fro; 

Some believed an evil spirit 
Sought them, from the realms below. 

Some believed a prophet risen, 

With the power of ancient days; 

These, amid the wild commotion, 

Stood in silent awe and praise. 

One, a maiden, with her tresses 
From her fair lace backward flung; 

With clasped hands, and pale lips parted, 
Ever on his accents hung; 

And a matron, on whom rested 
Some great sorrow’s sombre hue, 

Stood in light, as one illumined 
By a glorious hope, and new; 

And a white-haired peasant murmured, 
Bowed by labor and by years, 

As his hard hand from the furrows 
Of his rough face brushed the tears, 

*Lo! mine eyes have seen Thy glory; 

Now I wait for my release; 

In my day Thy Gospel liveth ; 

Let Thy servant rest in peace.’ 

Thoughtful, with his bare arms folded 
On his broad and brawny breast, 

Stood a stalwart yeoman, kindling 
With a dawning hope of rest' 

4 Can this be the day of promise ? 

Will the Thousand Years begin? 

Shall this prophet, bom among us, 

Bring that glorious promise in ? ’ 

* Tut! man I but he has a devil,* 

Growled an old and surly boor. 

* Devils do not,’ said another, 

4 Preach the Gospel to the poor.’ 

4 Have our herdsmen grown to prophets ? * 
Asked a proud and haughty dame. 

4 Few of old,’ the matron answered, 

4 Of the great and noble came.’ 

4 When ye follow this man’s teaching,’ 

Said a townsman, worldly-wise, 

4 Ye shall see our nation’s greatness 
Sinking never more to rise.’ 

While among themselves disputing, 

Some in anger, rude and loud; 

As, his present mission ended, 

Slowly Parnell left the crowd, 

Then one Justice Wakering to him 
In hot haste and passion came, 

Saying roughly, 4 1 arrest you 
In the Lord Protector’s name ; 
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For you do but sow seditions 
Where your wicked railings fall.* 
Nothing moved, he only answered, 

‘So Tebtullus said of Paul.’ 

Then they led him to their prison — 
To that dismal den of sin; 

He, ft) pure and ^oung and simple, 
Thrust with thieves and felons in. 
Where a brutal herd around liim 
With low scoff and cursing came, 
Jest obscene and ribald laughter, 
Seeming lost to fear or shame, 

1 Heigh oh 1 who is this new-comer ? * 
Said one, ruder than the rest 
4 Hoorn, ye gentles 1 room and welcome 
For a new and stately guest 
Ha 1 what have we here ? a Quaker! 

Quake, ye culprits! quake for fear. 
Come, Sir Preacher, give’s a sermon; 
Many! much wo need it here.’ 

* Silence I * growled a burly felon; 

4 Let that puny boy alone. 

Can your coward hearts discover 
No arms equal to your own ? * 

Then the Quaker saw the tumult 
Into savage brawling break; 

But, intrepid, sweet, and earnest, 

In their very midst he spake: 

4 Men and brethren, poor and sinfUl, 
Wanderers from the way of right, 
Have ye nothing left: to live for, 

But to swear, and brawl, and fight ? 
Though ye seem of men forsaken, 

God is dwelling near to you, 

And He Beeth, with your evil, 

All the little good ye do. 

Ever in your souls His Spirit 
With your sinfbl purpose strives; 
And He seekoth thus to win yon 
Back to better, happier lives. 

Listen to His holy teaching, 

Ere your cups of woe bo full: 
Though your sins are as the scarlet, 

He will make them white as wooL’ 
To your low estates He bringeth 
Power and pity from above, 

Greater than all human mercy, 

Stronger than all human love. 

Some among ye may remember 
When ye walked in purer ways; 

Or beside your mothers prattled, 

In your childhood’s happy days. 

Te must now become as children, 

And your better lives begin; 

Then these outward bonds shall vanish. 
And your stronger bonds within. 

Low and clear through all the prison 
Fell his sweet and simple word, 
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• And the astonished felons round him 
Ceased their brawling as they heard. 
Some with half-clenched hands suspended 
Held them from the brutal blow; 

Some, by gentle accents melted, 

Bowed in silent sorrow low. 

Some did weep to feel upon them 
Swift and crowding memories come; 
Life mis-spent, its treasures wasted; 

Love and peace, and hope and hornet 
•Is it ? ’ said that burly felon, 

With his tears upon his cheeks, 
Quivering lip and utterance broken, 

‘ Is it man or angel speaks ? ’ 

Some unmoved and stony-hearted 
Shrunk to angles of the room; 

Still, but sullen and defiant, 

Crouching in their native gloom. 

While the Quaker, calm and peaceful, 

By the heavenly presence blest, 
Stretched him on his prison-pallet, 

To a sweet, unbroken rest. 

In that gloomy jail, and loathsome, 

Many a weary week he lay; 

Then they led him to his trial, 

Led him with their thieves away. 

In the felons’ gang they chained him, 
With the vilest of the vile: 

Side by side along the highway 
Thus they travelled many a mile. 

From the base and cruel thraldom, 
Unreleased by day or night, 

Worn and weary in the body, 

But in spirit strong and bright. 

So they came to ancient Chelmsford, 
Where in irons, day by day, 

Waiting for the near assizes, 

In the common jail he lay. 

How with deepening tints the autumn 
Touched the old majestic wood, 

And the sylvan kings enfolded 
In their dying drapery stood, 

Impotent as some old giant, 

Shorn of all his fiery hair. 

Bald and round the sun ascended 
Through the still and misty air, 

With his bonds of wreathing vapor 
Struggling for his summer sway; 

But pale fiower and leaf enfeebled 
Felt his power had passed away. 

Sadder than the waning season 
Grew each manly spirit then; 

Colder, darker than the vapors 
Bigotries enshrouded men. 

To their court they led the Quaker, 

In his iron fetters bound.* 
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As he passed the people wondered 
At the clanking shackles’ sound. 

1 Is this man among the felons ? 

He so simple and so good; 

Though he be a canting Quaker, 

Are his hands imbrued in blood T * 

Thus the pitying people murmured 
At such outrage in their land, 

Till the judges bade the jailer 
Strike the shackles from his hand. 

Then his cruel foes arraigned him, 

Charged with great and grievous crimes; 
Heresies and dread seditions, 

Fearful in their turbid times. 

‘ Much,’ they said, ‘he taught the people, 
From the Church to set them free; 

And with deep and fierce invective 
Spake against the powers that be.’ 
Round the judgo each persecutor 
Whispered his malicious word, 

And against him court and jury 
With their savage hatred stirred. 

Friend or counsel they denied him, 

And his simple right to speak ; 

Lone he stood, and undefended, 

Like his Master, still and meek. 

Then the jury found him guiltless; 

But the judge in anger spake, 

Saying, ‘ This man and his people 
Every law and ritual break. 

For his bold contempt of rulers, 

And his scoff at things divine, 

We commit him at discretion 
To imprisonment and fine 1 * 

Silent Parnell heard the sentence, 

But he looked so calm and high, 

As they led him back to prison, 

There to linger and to die 1 
O’er Colchester Castle’s threshold 
Then he entered to his doom; 

When again he passed the portal, 

Passed he to his nameless tomb. 

Oh I it was a shame and sorrow, 

When in England people saw 
Men for conscience’ sake imprisoned, 

In the name of God and law. 

They have learned a better lesson 
In these latter days of light, 

When the noble English people 
Champion Europe for the right 

Still Colchester's Castle turrets 
Old and gray in Essex stand; 

Still in feudal isolation, 

Frowning o’er the cultured land, 
'Leagured by those old besiegers, 

Winter’s wind and summer’s rain; 
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While around, the peaceful reapers 
Sing upon the wide domain; • 

Undisturbed the ivy clambers 
Over all the massive towers, 

And along the moat and rampart 
Sporting children hide in flowers. 

But within, the same old prison 
Yawns amid perpetual gloom. 

With insatiate jaws of granite, 

Dismal as a living tomb. 

Since the old days when the Romans 
Held them with imperial sway, 

In these walls had many a captive 
Breathed his wretched life away. 

Here the loyal Lucas perished, 

And the brave and noble Llisle ; 

What time Fairfax with his Round-heads 
Tramped along the castle-aisle. 

But of all the noble number, 

Who the coming death defied. 

Never one like Parnell suffered, 

Never one like Parnell died. 

When the winter winds were sweeping 
Round the castle’s massive walls, 
Shrieking in at grated casements, 

Howling through the antique halls; 

In the vast and vaulted chambers, 

Ever sighing, faint and low; 

Through the closo and dismal dungeons, 
Wailing dirge-like, sad and slow; 

Still in mournful cadence blending, 

Like a mighty human moan, 

As of spirits, yet imprisoned 
In the huge and solid stone; 

With the woes of all its victims 
So the castle seemed to groan. 

Sick and sleepless Parnell lying 
Through the mid-night’s chill and gloom, 
Jn the winter’s sullen summons, 

Heard his own approaching doom. 
Months had passed: no hope of pardon 
To the patient prisoner came, 

Though to rulers many a pleader 
Spake his sufferings and his name. 

Never was such intercession 
Made for any in that day; 

Of his people some did proffer 
In his very stead to stay. 

But the rulers’ hearts were hardened, 

For the land was filled with strife, 

And the dread of civil warfare 
Cheapened every human life. 

So they heeded not the Quaker, 

WHo With steadfast faith and love 
Bade his suffering people gather 
Strength and counsel from above. 
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All the while his persecutors 
• Seemed in every torment skilled, 

And the jailer and the keeper 
With a fiendish fury filled. 

Now with brutal stripes they beat him; • 

Now his food they bore away, 

Till in sickness, starved and bleeding, 

On the stony floor he lay. 

Couch and raiment then denied him, 

Though his parting hour seemed nigh; 

Friends and kindred all excluded, 

Thus they left him there to dia 


But yet unsubdued, his spirit, 

With a calm and mighty will, 
Held the body’s failing pulses, 
Beating in their channels still: 
Beating weaker, beating slower, 

As the great soul, day by day, 
With a sense of power and triumph, 
Kept the gloomy king at bay: 
Thus in that tremendous conflict 
Wore his last long night away. 


Morning came: it cometh slowly 
Through the gloom of prison-bars, 
When all night the captive keepeth 
His lone vigil of the stars. 

Morning came, and over England 
Brought the vapors on the breeze, 
With a lazy motion rolling 
Inward from the circling seas; 
Onward, upward slowly drifting, 
Folding round the castle wall; 
Swathing massive tower and turret, 
Dense and heavy, like a pall; 
Driving through the prison-grating, 
With a keen and cutting chill, 
Where, amid the shivering dampness 
Parnell lay, so weak and still; 
While around the heavy vapor, 
(Piercing feeble nerve and bone,) 
Drop by drop, condensed and trickled 
Down the cold and flinty stone. 

In the stifling air the martyr 
Slower drew his laboring breath, 
And upon his pallid forehead 
Lay the heavy dews of death. 


Then to soothe his parting momenta 
Loving friends in stillness came, 
Whom his cruel foes admitted 
To his cell, for very shame. 

On the old familiar faces 
Sweetly fell bis dying smile, 

As he said, ' I linger with you 
But a very little while; * ' 

Keep Ihe faith and fight the battie % 
fbr tiie crown awaits you : \o I 
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I behold the glory breaking ! 

DO NOT HOLD ME I —LET ME QOI' 

Then they seemed to see the prison 
With a sudden radiance bright, 

As from some transcendent presence, 
Passing in a flood of light; 

And amid the awful splendor, 

Each pale watcher held his breath; 
But within the gloom returning 
Stood that mighty victor— Death ! 


So he perished — that young martyr: 

Save his people, few beside 
Of the busy world remember 
That he ever lived or died. 

Bui a true man lives for ever 
In the great heart of the race, 

With a slow but certain justice, 
Finding his appointed place. 

And in that time when the peoples 
Shall recall their great and true, 
And the dead of all the ages 
Summon to that high review; 
When the world shall seek its jewels, 
For the Future’s glorious crown, 
And the hand of higher manhood 
Write each noble story down; 

In that swiftly-coming era, 

When it calls the splendid roll 
Of all those who lived and suffered 
For the freedom of the soul; 

Then in that time with the jewels, 
And in answer to the call. 

Shall appear the youthful martyr 
Of Colchester's Castie-walL 


WINTER. 


x. 

Softly and dreamily falleth the snow 
Over the frozen earth, 

Folding the wrecks of the year that is gone 
In the robe that encircled its birth. 

XL 

So softly and dreamily falleth Love 
Over my wayward breast; 

Hiding each trace of its erring way^ 
Folding it ever to rest 
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TRANSCRIPTS 

PROM THE DOCKET OF A LATE SHERIFF 

BY PBEDKBIOK L. TUXTB. 

■«* . 

A WHISKEY INSURRECTION.. 

The most difficult thing to be comprehended by a defendant in an 
execution against property, is the right of the sheriff, under an execu¬ 
tion against an individual, to levy upon the right, title, and interest of 
the said individual defendant, of, in, and to the co-partnership property 
and effects of the firm v of which he is a member. Indeed, I might say 
that the most unsatisfactory and equivocal position an officer of the law 
can be placed in is the having an execution against one member of a 
co-partnership firm. 

It is now a well-settled point in law, in the State of New-York, (see 
Walsh vs. Adams, 3 Denio, R. 125,) that the partner’s interest is levi¬ 
able for a private debt owing by said partner, and the sheriff can levy 
upon his interest in the stock in trade, and seize the corpus, and main¬ 
tain joint possession thereof with the other co-partner, and remove and 
sell and dispose of the co-partner’s interest in the property, and deliver 
entire possession to the purchaser against the forbidding of the other co¬ 
partner. The purchaser indeed, at the sale by the sheriff', under these 
circumstances, occupies the ground of the partner whose interest has 
been sold (probably the co-partnership being dissolved, and the parties 
becoming tenants in common of the property by the sheriff’s levy,) and 
to all intents and purposes he can exercise as much control in his new 
position over the property sold, as the partner did, whose rights have 
been divested by the sale. It is probably also true that the new 
co-partner, so to designate him, coming in under these circumstances, if 
the business be continued, is equally liable personally for the new debts 
of the concern with his partner; and it is furthermore true that the 
co-partnership property is still a trust-fund for the payment of all the 
co-partnership debts in the first instance, and that the co-partnership 
debts are a prior lien upon the co-partnership assets in law and equity, 
to a private debt of one of the co-partners. Thus a purchaser under 
the circumstances I have detailed, actually purchases the position of the 
defendant in the co-partnership, subject to all the debts of the firm, and 
those debts occupy a prior ground to a personal debt of one of the 
co-partners, and must first be satisfied out of the effects — leaving, as 
it does, in a good many instances, to the purchaser, a waste pf money 
and a barren title, and nothing to show for his expenditure. 

Sometimes it is a profitable speculation for a party to purchase under 
these circumstances; but rarely does a stranger, or one who is not 
familiar with the business in question, or matters in controversy, become 
the daring adventurer to navigate in such doubtful waters without a 
compass, by being the highest bidder at a sheriff’s sale of such * fancy 
stock.’ But the purchaser is generally ‘ one who knows,’ and most fre- 
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quently it is the plaintiff, whose object in bidding is for the purpose of 
securing the debt due him, by obtaining control of the defunct partner’s 
interest, and afterward, by a series of annoyances to the unfortunate 
defendant, worry him into some sort of a settlement beneficial to him¬ 
self. Starting, then, from this ground with the subject which it is 
intended to illustrate in this part of my experience, 1 have endeavored 
to make it clearly intelligible to all my lay readers ; and while 1 am 
free to say that the adjustment of these conflicting rights is a very 
grave subject of controversy with the most learned and experienced 
lawyers, 1 merely give a general and accepted understanding of the 
point in issue, lea'vQig those parts of the question which are not import¬ 
ant to speak of here, in so far as they do not concern me at this time, 
to the bar and the bench, and to the quips, quirks, and sinuosities of the 
law. 

Andrew Smithers had been a clerk in a Wall-street bank, and doubt¬ 
less feeling that in his situation — a fast young man, with but few 
years on his head — money was not made fast enough for him, he 
retired from the concern, and entered into the stock business of Wall- 
street, where, by being baited by bulls and hugged by bears, what little 
money he was possessed of was soon lost, beside encumbering him¬ 
self with a load of debts, some in suit, and others in judgment and 
execution. 

Now, Smithers had yet a field of operation on which to work, to wit, 
brassy impudence—having doubtless acquired that valuable commo¬ 
dity by being formerly associated with the numerous counterfeit men of 
wealth who infest the neighborhood of the Exchange and Hanover- 
street, as men of ‘ metal/ but who, on being sounded, the ring of base 
coin and 1 sounding brass ’ is at onoe perceptible. He for a little while 
afterward acted as stock-broker, purchasing for his friends or acquaint¬ 
ances, stocks which he induced them to buy upon his recommendation, 
and which, as he declared, must surely turn up trumps; and in this 
way he eked out several hundred dollars to himself, as profits by his 
commissions for purchase. He had experience in himself in the severe 
chances of loss, and he was therefore unwilling to trust his own — the 
only remaining funds he had left—to the hazard of another trial on 
his own account. 

Having now had ample experience in the outside stock-trade, (and 
his customers all having left him, failing to appreciate his sound judg¬ 
ment in their behalf,) Smithers turned his attention to inquiries as to 
what sort of business he should invest his 4 loose change ’ in, as he 
termed his latest profits, although he held on it very tightly; or what 
engagements he covftd make with any partner in business, so that his 
dollars might count upon dollar for dollar profit in return. 

His inquiries were satisfied at last. He found a man and a business 
for his money? (without advertising for it in the newspapers, a remark¬ 
able circumstance in the present time.) Nathaniel Dooly, a notable 
financier and banker — a man who has figured somewhat extensively 
in the law of late — a friend of his, introduced him to Phelim Jackson 
as the man, and the whiskey distilling as the business. The introduc¬ 
tion over, permit me to allow Mr. Phelim Jackson to speak for himscl£ 
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as all Irishmen can, when whiskey — the 1 rale podheen * — is the sub¬ 
ject and the incentive. 

* Sure, Mr. Smithers, our friend, Mr. Dooly, tells me you ’re afther 
goin’ in business. Is it so ; and am I the lucky man your goin’ wid ; 
and are you the happy man that s to be my partner ? — for if it’s to 
be so, may-be we won't be as rich as any two gintlemen in the counthry. 
I could talk*all the time about the invaluable discovery I ’ve made. 
The whiskey, Sir — d’ ye mind the whiskey? — as good as any manufac¬ 
tured in Ireland, Sir ; a discovery of me own, Sir ; no one, Sir, can tell 
the whiskey, Sir, that I distill, Sir, in the Seventh Avenye, Sir, from any 
that comes over the say, Sir — from ould Ireland^itself, Sir. I only 
want the money, Sir; an’ Mr. Dooly, my friend — our friend — tells me 
you have the needful, Sir; six or eight hundred dollars, or so. It’s 
good, Sir : it’s illegant; the whiskey I mane. Oh! it’s beautiful! 
the smoky taste ; the smell; it does n’t differ a hair from the mountain- 
dew, the celebrated whiskey of ould Ireland; an’ it’s a fortune for 
myself; only, Sir, I have n’t the manes , Sir, nor the remains of a quar¬ 
ter dollar to go in business ‘with ; only the knowledge of the business 
to back me; an’ that’s a fortune, I know for me, any day or any 
saison.’ 

Smithers was not at all surprised at the extravagant encomiums he 
had just heard from Mr. Phelim Jackson, relative to the whiskey dis¬ 
tilled in the ‘ Seventh Avenye,’ nor as to the future fortune in reserve for 
him, because he had been prepared for all this by his friend Dooly, who 
had given him the assurances that it was an excellent opportunity for 
him, and that he must make the connection with Jackson at once. 

The matter thereupon was concluded between them, the co-partner¬ 
ship entered into, but with the particular details of which I was not 
informed, except; that I heard Smithers furnished the gold, and Mister 
Phelim Jackson the brass — that is, the game of brag — on which he 
assumed that the Irish whiskey distilled in the Seventh Avenye, under 
the name of * Andrew Smithers and Company,* * was aquil to any 
whiskey made in ould Ireland,’ and this he persisted in at all times, and 
on all occasions. 

The business went on surpassingly well; that is, the manufacture of 
the article ; but that did n’t go off quite as well. A large quantity was 
on hand, and sales were slow, 

It was at this period of their connection in business that I became 
acquainted with Smithers in a professional way. An old creditor of 
Smithers, in his stock operations, obtained judgment against him for a 
considerable sum, and issued execution thereon against him ; and with 
this petite billet I paid a visit to the store or depot of the defendant, 
in the cellars of which were stored some twenty-five or thirty puncheons 
of the whiskey distilled in the Seventh Avenue, under the care of Mister 
Phelim Jackson. . 

I communicated to Smithers my business, and with a coolness pecu¬ 
liar to old stagers, who were familiar with such matters, and who 
did not fear the visits of such as me, he observed, * that he could not 
pay the execution, and he would not, if he could ; that I couldn’t dc 
any thing with the property in the building, as it was partnership pro* 
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perty; and he guessed that I might as well move on, and seek some 
other customer, where a levy would stick and hang.’ 

Now, I cannot say whether the man was disposed to 1 bluff* me, or 
whether it was fear that actuated him in desiring to get rid of me so 
unceremoniously; for I was accompanied by an occasional assistant of 
mine, whose countenance and demeanor and general appearance was, 
to say the least, very like a pirate — a dark, swarthy complexion, thick, 
ehaggy black whiskers; black, stubby, scrubby hair; and a stout, thick¬ 
set body, with legs and arms like a giant, and hands that would seem 
able to grind or crush into powder every thing that impeded the closing 
of his terrible fists. 

I thereupon gently intimated to Smithers that it was my duty to levy 
upon and seize his 4 right, title, and interest of, in, and to the co-partner¬ 
ship property,’ and also that it was my intention to place a keeper in 
charge of the same; and further, that none of the property would be 
permitted to be taken away, or sold, or delivered ; and that with this 
knowledge of my duties in this matter, I respectfully declined his invi¬ 
tation to 4 move on,’ as I then had a levy which he would find, to his 
mortification, would 4 stick and hang.’ 

My assistant upon this announcement grinned with pleasure, that is, 
if a curling of the mouth, imbedded in such a growth of hair, and the 
eyes distended to their utmost, can be called evidence of a pleasant 
emotion. To me it was apparent that it was a pleasurable duty in 
him, and such it proved to be. 

My assistant was hereupon constituted by me as the 4 man in pos¬ 
session,’ and I gave him special injunctions not to leave the place for a 
moment, as I feared that an attempt would be made to run the whis¬ 
key off should there be no one there to keep a still and sure watch all 
the time ; but I must confess that I had a slight misgiving that my 
Dick, as he was called, although able to stand up against a regiment of 
men, would surely fall down in looking at the great enemy of the 
strong man, Whiskey; and 1 then determined (fearful issue, as some 
would say) to place another keeper beside Dick, that he might counsel, 
aid, and watch the other; and he, kind reader, was an Irishman! 

Start not, nor deem me unwise in this latter appointment, to place 
an Irishman in charge of whiskey under these circumstances. It was 
an excellent arrangement. I knew my man, and I knew with whom 
he was to deal. He was sober, steady, active, devoted, and honest; he 
was just the man for the emergency. None knew better than he of 
the frailties of his countrymen, and none knew better how to smooth 
down the rough edges of Mr. Phelim Jackson, who, after all, was the 
most to be feared by me in the encounter which must inevitably take 
place when, for the first time, we should meet. 

It was but a little while after, when I was called upon by Mr. Jack- 
son, who demanded to know, 4 in the Ercles vein,’ 4 by what right I 
presumed to level upon his goods V 4 By right of my office,’ I replied , 

4 and by virtue of an execution against Mr. Smithers, I have levied upon 
his goods, not yours, Mr. Jackson.’ 

4 An’ are ye goin’ to stay my property tinder an execution against 
him! ’ queried Mr. Jackson, swaggeringly. 
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‘A^e, am I; because your interest in the property is indivisible, and 
hence I am obliged to keep the whole, in order to insure his interest. 1 
am sorry, but I can’t help it.* 

4 What are ye goin* to do with it ? * asked he, savagely. 

‘Sell it at public auction, in six days, to the highest bidder,* a 
replied. 

4 Well,* continued he, in a somewhat softened manner, 4 may-be ye *11 
have luck, good luck, d ’ye mind that ? an’ perhaps ye ’ll have rale 
bidders, jolly fellows, wid the cash. It ’ll take a mighty deal of that 
to buy Smithers’ interest; ’ and then, resuming his high tone, he bade 
me ‘ beware of trespassing on his rights ; for, as there was law to be 
got foi the paying for it,’ (a particularly bright thought that,} 4 he 
would givt me the divil’s dance, and that I should caper an Irish jig to 
an Irish air, as nimbly as a rat-tat-too on a dhrum.’ 

4 Well, well, Mr. Jackson,’ I observed, 4 we will see to that when the 
time arrives; it is certainly of no consideration at this time for me to an¬ 
ticipate your music ; it is time enough for me to dance when your music 
commences ; and, by the bye, if I must dance, I would be well contented 
to dance to such lively music as an Irish jig calls for.’ 

4 Oh ! barrin yer jests, Mr. Sheriff,’ continued he, evidently softened 
down by my coolness of demeanor, 4 it’s not yer sweet self I’m oppos¬ 
ing, but the act yer doing. Oh ! by the holy Moses! wish-a-loo! 
Smithere’ interest, may-be ye ’ll be afther delivering it; ’ and thep, 
dropping his voice, which had been considerably elevated, he looked at 
me, and giving to his mouth a peculiarly arch expression, he said : 4 1’d 
like to spake with ye in a whisper, only one word, Sir, upon the honor of 
an Irishman, Sir ; ’ and, inclining his mouth to my ear, he whispered 
his question: 4 How are ye going to deliver an indivisible interest where 
two parties have an aquil right to the thing itself, and one opposing the 
transfer ? ’ 

4 You shall see, Mr. Jackson, how it is done when the time comes 
round.* 

4 Or, as the good book says,* interrupted he 4 sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof, and I think there’s avil enough in the attempt any 
way, Mr. Sheriff. But there’s no use in my spakin’ any more about 
it; for a jabbering tongue can do no good aginst the law, if that is the 
law. Ye’ll excuse me, Mr. Sheriff; may-be I’ve been over-warm, 
and I ’ll wait till the day; and so, taking my lave of you, Sir, I bid ye 
good-day, Sir.* 

And thus he left me. Meanwhile, till the day of sale arrived, no¬ 
thing of importance occurred. My keepers remained in constant charge, 
and I suppose, because it was but reasonable in me to expect during the 
time between the levy and sale, as my notices were posted, that there 
were numerous tasters of the whiskey, expectant buyers, gentlemen of 
leisure, scrubs, and such like, and last, not least, that my men in pos¬ 
session did the same. And, sure enough, my swarthy, dark-complex¬ 
ioned keeper 4 went in ’ considerably, and with Dooly, the friend of 
Smithers, and Jackson and Smithers, had, as I afterward learned, a 
jolly buff of it every night together, in draughts of the whiskey made 
into a pleasant compound, (though I wot not in that behalf,) with the 
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addition of sugar and a slice of lemon, called hot whiskey-punch, with 
which they got through the long cold hours of the winter nights, snugly 
enough, I fancy, and considerably tight , and flexible too. But my 
Irish keeper — did any one ever hear of a cat refuse to lap milk, or eat 
nepeta! Socrates drank the hemlock poison with a stoical philosophy, 
well knowing that it was his death-draught; and as natural as the cat¬ 
nip is to the feline species, so is the draught of a drop of the mountain- 
dew to the Milesian ; and, with the Grecian philosopher, my Irish cus¬ 
todian would have deemed a drink of the ‘ craythur ’ as so much rank 
poison; yet, unlike him, he would have refused to drink it, and through 
my modern Greek philosopher I must confess that the success of my 
final disposition of Smithere’ interest was mainly dependent. Blessings 
on your head, honest, faithful Pat Murphy ! The day of sale came on, 
and all was ready ; the plaintiff in the execution being present to buy, 
with the advice of his attorney ; but, with all the extra advertising, the 
game being published in the newspapers, there were but a few persons 
present; but among that few was Mr. Phelim Jackson, Smithers’ co¬ 
partner, prepared, as I supposed he was, for the evil day, to give me the 
merry music promised by him in the Irish jig that I was to dance so 
nimbly to as 4 a rat-tat-too on a dhrum.’ I announced the sale, the 
terms, and under what process the sale was to be made, 4 all the right, 
title, and interest of Andrew Smithers, of, in, and to the co-part¬ 
nership property of Andrew Smithers and Company/ and, mounting 
a bench I proceeded to sell. 1 What will you bid ? give me a bid if you 
please, gentlemen/ cried I, appealingly, finding that it dragged. * Give 
me a bid. How much will you bid ? Give me a bid ; any thing you 
please, gentlemen/ and my eye caught a nod from Phelim Jackson. 

‘ What’s your bid, Jackson ? How much ? * 

‘ Not a haporth/ answered he, sullenly. 

* Give me a bid/ I cried again. 4 Who bids ? Any thing you please/ 
Has any one ever noticed at Sheriff’s sales that where there is doubt 
with one it becomes general in the company 2 So it was here : no one 
would bid ; no one would open his mouth, notwithstanding my appeals. 
I looked around me for an encouraging nod, and, unlike Cain, I found 
it not; what was a land of refuge to him would have been, in the ab¬ 
stract, a bow of promise to me. 4 Give me a bid, gentlemen, do give 
me a bid; any thing/ All was blank ; not a sound, not a mur¬ 
mur in response. ‘Ah ! * thought I, as I saw a man come in at that 
moment, with both hands in his pockets, seemingly exceeding careful of 
the money they contained, 4 here is a man who will heed my appeals. 
Give me a bid, Sir/ addressing him, and to his inquiry what I was 
selling, I answered him: 4 A11 the right, title, and interest of Andrew 
Smithers, of, in, and to the co-partnership property and effects of 
Andrew Smithers and Company/ 

4 Give me a bid; any thing you please/ 

4 Well, I ’U give six-and-a-quarter cents/ cried he. 

4 Six-and-a-quarter cents/ echoed I, sententiously, an echo scarcely 
audible, and, gaining courage by the bid of the new-comer, I lustily 
cried out, 4 Six-and-a-quarter cents, six-and-a-quarter cents; going at 
six-* 
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* Twelve-and-a-half,’ cried another. Now this was promising : dou¬ 
bling the bid so soon was not so bad. ‘ Twelve-and-a-half cents, 5 I 
repeated. * Will any one give me an advance ? Going! going ! ’ 

‘ Eighteen-and-three-quarter cents,’ cried out my first bidder; 4 I 
ain’t afraid of bidding. I ain’t mean ; I ’ll give eighteen-and-three- 
quarter cents,’ said he. * Blessed stranger! ’ thought 1; * ’t is with you, 

4 Blessed are they that give.’ * Eighteen-and-three-quarter cents, going, 
going, go-’ 

* Twenty-five cents,’ cried a new voice. 

‘ Twenty-five, twenty-five, going ; twenty-five, twenty-five. Will any 
one give an advance ? ’ No answer : all looked blank. 4 Twenty-five 
cents,’ repeated I; * twenty-five, twenty-five, twenty-five, twenty-five : 
going! going! and it is twenty-five, going! going ! going! gone ! Who 
is the purchaser ? the name, Sir ? ’ and the entire company looked 
aghast. ‘ The name 9 your name ? ’ 

4 1 buys it for de bianetifF,’ he answered, ‘ and here is de monish,’ 
holding the purchase-money tightly between finger and thumb ; ' and 
ven I gits de goots 1 bays de gash, and niclit before.* 

The mountain had labored, and this was the result. The plaintiff 
had employed this man to bid for him, and twenty-five cents was the 
sum-total of my sale ; and my customer, it seemed, would not pay 
until I made delivery of the property, or until I had guaranteed the 
transfer to him of the corporeal hereditament, (if I may borrow a phrase 
from another branch of the law,) and when he gets the goods he pays 
the cash, and not before. 

‘ And when will you take the goods ? now, if I deliver them ? ’ 
asked I. 

‘ No ! ’ answered he ; * pecause I haf no blacc for boot him in yoost 
now. I cose and kits a blace, and I lets you know dis afternoon ven I 
dakes de goots.’ 

Here was another dilemma. The purchaser demanded a delivery of 
4 the interest,’ by a delivery of the property ; and this was insisted on 
by the attorney for the plaintiff, an eminent counsellor, and learned in 
the law, who maintained that, as I was in possession of the property 
from the moment I levied, uninterruptedly, until the sale took place, 
that I was, therefore, necessarily bound to deliver it to the purchaser it 
he demanded the delivery. 

Now, this was a position I could not well controvert, coming from so 
distinguished a lawyer; yet it was making my case a great deal worse 
than I had at any time contemplated or thought of, because I had hoped 
that the purchaser would have been content to file his bill in equity, to 
reach Smithers’ individual surplus, and seek his rights in that manner, 
rather than compel me to the performance of so ungracious a task. 

I prepared myself then (finding that I was in this unpleasant predi¬ 
cament) to wait for the movements of the buyer, who promised to let 
me know during the afternoon when he would be ready to receive the 
property. I was exceeding patient, but 1 could not but think of Mr. 
Phelim Jackson, pending this patience of mine. How would he take it ? 
"Would he interpose his rights 2 Would he by force prevent the delivery 
of the property ? and, finally, would he be a living witness to the deli- 
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very of an indivisible thing, in which two parties had an equal inter¬ 
est ? These were questions that were to be determined by time alone. 

I was informed in due time by the plaintiff, the purchaser, that he 
had hired a cellar for the purpose of storing the whiskey, and that ho 
would be ready for the receipt thereof at any time during the next day 
most convenient to myself; and, with a view of avoiding obstructions 
and difficulties on the part of the parties interested, I told him ‘ that I 
would deliver the property on the next morning at seven o’clock, day- 
tight,’ and I requested him to be on hand with his cart-men and laborers, 
aud at the same time to be cautious, and not to communicate my de¬ 
signs to any one, because I was satisfied that if it was known, every 
obstacle would be put in force against me. 

4 I will be very secret,’ answered he, 1 and I will be punctual. All 
shall be ready; and I hope that, as this is all I ever expect to receive 
froiA Smithers for a debt of two thousand dollars, a safe delivery of 
the purchase will be made, and that no opposition to you will prevent 
the same.’ 

And so ended my labors for that day, and I tried to forget the matter 
at evening time, and at night I was enjoying that rest so essential to 
me, in preparation for the ensuing morning’s work ; but, as ‘ there is no 
'est to the wicked,* my slumbering in the ‘ small hours ’ was disturbed 
ay all manner of horrid dreams, suggested, doubtless, by the thoughts 
A anticipated warfare ; and a voice, scarcely audible, seemed to whis¬ 
ker to me — was it a whisper ? — * Get up ! arise ! come! ’ and my 
*yes opened, and I listened, and still the voice whispered, ‘Arise ! come! ’ 
l thought; and in my semi-waking I was sure that the voice was a 
living one ; and still it kept repeating, ‘Arise ! come ! * I thought again, 
Was this real ? I asked myself, and I looked around, turning myself in 
my bed, and, lo! what was suggested in my dream was realized in my 
waking. Still the voice, ‘Arise l come ! ’ and I saw that my faithful 
Irish keeper, Pat Murphy, stood by my bed, and he still repeated the 
words, ‘Arise ! come ! Will yees be afther risin’ ? * 

‘ Well, Patrick, is it you ? , What’s the matter ? Why are you here ? * 
I inquired, in as agitated and hurried a tone as the surprise of being 
waked at the time, and in such a way, might be expected. * What’s 
the hour ? ’ 

* It *s me, sure, Sir, an* the matter is the divil’s about, an’ I’m here 
for askin’ if ye ’ll plase git up and go wid me and chain the divil ; an’ 
it’s six o’clock in the morning, Sir, half an hour before day-light, Sir. 
Come, arise ! arise ! ’ 

All this was repeated to me as rapidly almost as an electric shock. 
I asked him to state to me the condition of things, and the cause of his 
disturbed temper, having risen, and arranging myself the while to ac¬ 
company him to the scene of trouble, for such I was assured it was by 
the excited manner of my assistant; but not a sentence could I get 
from him in reply. He paced my room in great agitation. Anxiety 
and intensity of thought completely mailed him to my questions ; but 
occasionally he would, as his heavy feet came upon the floor, stop, and, 
looking me full in the face, beg me to ‘ hurry,’ while the monosylla 
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bic 1 Up! up! off in a whisk! ’ seemed to leap from his mouth in 
very fear, as if to hasten me more quickly to the scene of action. 

It may be imagined that, hurried as I was, I would not permit time 
to linger, and, being ready to go, I accompanied Pat, who, on our way 
to the scene of action, in a carriage which had been engaged by the 
plaintiff in the execution, (thanks to his thoughtfulness,) gave me as 
connected a history of events as his nervous and excited condition would 
allow : * Sure, Sir, they ’re mounted, all ov them ; some wid swoords, 
Sir, an’ knives, an’ cutlasses, an’ guns, an’ pishtils, an’ blunderbushes, 
Sir; aye, Sir, wid swoords, Sir, long swoords, an’ big blunderbushes, 
an’ round cutlashes, Sir ; an’ they Bwear they ’ll cut the head off you 
gin you think of delivering, Sir; an’ they are all dhrunk wid the 
whiskey all night they’ve been dhrinkin’ ; an’ Dick along wid ’em, 
dhrunk enough, I’m sure, an’ meself, Sir, is the only sober man among 
’em. Oh! yes, Sir, Dick’s as dhrunk as the rest, an’ it’s sorry f am 
to say so. An’ Dooly, and Jackson, and Smithers, they Ye all there, 
wid some more ov the whiskey boys, Sir, all mounted, Sir, "wid the 
guns, and swoords, and cutlashes, blunderbushes, and pishtils, ready to 
cut off yer head. Oh! hush-a-loo, have mercy 'on thkn. It’s not 
afeard I am, only-’ 

‘And so, my faithful friend,’ said I, interrupting him, ‘ they are 
armed to the teeth, and ready and prepared, I suppose, to resist me. 
So, so : there’s seven or eight of them, eh ? and they’ve been drinking 
all night so as to keep their courage up to the blood-heat point. And 
they are all armed, too ; and Dick has gone in, too ; he’s with the rest 
of them, eh ? * 

‘ Yes, Sir; an’ sorry I am for it, Sir.’ 

* I do n’t believe it,’ said I to myself. 

And the carriage rapidly drove on and on, yet the time was slowly 
creeping apace, not fast enough for my excited condition. I spoke to 
the driver, and bade him drive faster. He increased his speed, and on 
we went down Broadway faster than the corporation ordinances would 
allow, turned into a street to the left, and then into another, and then 
at the corner, being near to my point of (festination, I jumped from the 
carriage and, for a moment only, stopped and meditated upon my course 
of action. I was in time ; the appointed hour had not yet come. It 
still lacked about fifteen minutes of seven o’clock. 

Having surveyed my ground, and my determination being fixed, I 
proceeded to enter the premises. I w*as startled for a moment to hear 
the voices inside. I hesitated, "while my ear rung with the sounds of a 
drunken chorus they were singing : 

‘ Then a whiff let us take — then the whiskey we ’ll quaff. 

And a wallop we ’ll give to the meddlers.’ 

That last meant me, or one of us. 

‘ Och ! murder, Sir! d’ ye hear that ? * said Murphy, looking at me 
with sad affright in his face. 

‘I do ;’ and they kept on singing : 

* And a wallop we ’ll give to the meddlers.’ 
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I entered the place, and every thin# was as Pat had informed me 
Mister Phelim Jackson was the prominent man of the party. He was 
standing when I entered, his arm extended, witli a tumbler in his hand, 
and he repeated the chorus in part, * and a wallop,’ when his right arm 
dropped, spilling the contents of the tumbler in the motion, ‘ and awol,’ 
hiccuped he, and he looked amazed ; and whether he was more staggered 
by the libations he had indulged in, or by the suddenness of my entrance, 
I cannot say, but he was 1 gloriously drunk,’ and so were all his fellows. 
Dooly was lying on a settee, stretched out on his back, and his arm 
would occasionally move, as if in the act of putting it to his mouth, 
while he muttered, 4 wollop — mod — hie — dlers, give to a cool ; ’ but 
he was in a beautiful state of obliviousness. Here in a comer, so that 
he could n’t well fall off the chair in which he was seated, his head 
hanging over the back, was Smithers. Ho was clean gone. Nothing 
remained of him but the shadow ; and two others of the party were in 
the same condition, only they were on the floor, unable to help them¬ 
selves. There yet remained two, who, with Jackson, were bent on 
resisting me ; that is, as far as their condition would allow. They were 
not so helplessly drunk but that they could do a great deal of mischief, 
and there, sitting by the stove, apparently a long way ‘ over the bay,’ 
sat my Dick, who, when I first looked at him, caught my eye, giving me 
a wink, as much as to say, * all’s well,’ and I understood it. The 
party of seven was, by Dick’s shrewdness reduced to three, and they 
combined were not more than one good man, saving, of course, the 
weapons with which they were respectively armed. Dick had con¬ 
trived to avoid the glass on this occasion, although appearing to the 
conspirators to drink every time with them. He deluded them in this 
maimer. They knowing that their attack must be on him, as him they 
feared, because of his immense strength and endurance ; and it was 
this seeming association with them that alarmed Pat Murphy, who 
afterwards declared 4 that’t was the first time in his life he had iver 
been desaved by a man,’ yet he had a lingering idea that ‘ Dick, for 
the purpose of kapin’ his hand in, tuck a dlirink oust in a while ’ — an 
Irish bull all over. 

4 Good morning, Mr. Jackson,’ said I, after surveying the ground, and 
when that individual had recovered himself somewhat from the sur¬ 
prise I had thrown him into by my appearance at that early hour, so 
unexpectedly. 4 Good morning, Sir ; I see you are early at your store, 
ah ! and you have some friends, too ! I suppose you are aware of my 
presence here this morning ? Armed too ! I declare ! What’s this? — 
a sword fastened to your waist, and these pistols too in your vest 
pocket, eh ? Going to shoot some body ? And your friends, too ; I see 
they are armed ; guns in the corner ; cutlasses ; well — very well-’ 

4 1 — I —’ stuttered he, interrupting me. 

4 Seven of you,’ continued I, 4 all armed to the teeth ; a very puissant 
party you are truly ; and I hear you are going to cut my head off, and 
blow me to smithers, to pieces ; is it so ? ’ 

4 Any bib-bib-body that inter-fe-fe-feres with mim-mim-mim-my pip- 
pip-property,’ hiccuped he in reply, 4 1’m er gig-gig going ter-ter to 
shoot, Sir, ler-ler-like a dog, Sir, or-or a robber, Sir, and these hero 
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gen-gen-gentlemen, Sir, are here to assist mim-mim-me in the preserva- 
va-tion in ’em, Sir. D’ ye he-he-hear that, Sir ? ’ 

‘ I do, Sir, and despite your brag, I am here to deliver the property I 
sold yesterday.’ 

4 Ye’d better not,’ observed the two remaining friends of Jackson’s, 
who maintained their equilibrium with the utmost difficulty. 1 We ’ m 
here, Sir, continued one of them, staggering and pitching, and swaying 
to-and-fro, ‘ to stand up for the rir-rir-rights of this here gen-gen-gentle- 
man ; ye-yes, Sir, we are.’ 

4 1 hope you will always stand up for your friends, but my business is 
with Mr. Jackson, and I ’ll be obliged to you if you will not trouble me. 
Attend to your own affairs, and do n’t attempt to interfere with me, for 
you must know that I am the sheriff’ 

This -was a settler, and they quietly slunk away, and repeating 
to one another, ‘He’s the she-sher-sheriff; all’s right; let’s go; 

’ t wont do,’ sought that refuge their drunken state needed, by quietly 
dropping into chairs and falling fast asleep. 

My men, Dick and Pat, hereupon desired to know my orders. I sent 
Pat to see if the plaintiff, with his cartmen and laborers, were in the 
neighborhood — the appointed meeting-place ; and to my directions to 
Dick'to get the falls and tackle ready, he answered lugubriously 4 that 
in the early part of the night, before the party had got too drunk, they 
had unshipped the tackle from the hoist-wheel; that it W'ould have 
been rashness in him to have attempted to prevent it; that he had to 
appear to them as joining with them ; and he doubted not I saw the 
wisdom of his manoeuvre, particularly when he had got them all so 
blindly drunk that only one could stand, and he not steadily.’ 

Patrick returned immediately, giving me the information that all was 
ready ; and calling in my laborers, I cut open the hatchway, which had 
been tightly nailed and spiked down. I directed them what to do, when 
Mr. Jackson protested as well as he could against the act, as ‘ he would 
hold every one liable to him as trespassers; and he declared further 
that he would shoot any body and cut him in pieces who dared to inter¬ 
fere in the matter with his property,’ hearing which, Dick went to him 
and told him that he, Dick, wanted his sword and pistols. 

‘ Sword and pistols, Dick! ’ repeated he; 4 ye shall ha-have them ; 
ye-yer a man, every inch of you. Dear Dick, my boy, ye ’ll fi-fi-fight 
’em for me. Dear Dick, w T on’t you ? Take care of mim-my rights. 
Dick, ye ’re a good fif-fif-fellow, so you are.’ 

And by this time the pistols and sword were in Dick’s possession. 

And then, finding that the entire party were disarmed, Mr. Phelim 
Jackson though protesting to the last against the invasion of his personal 
rights, threatened the direst vengeance of the law upon all of us. 

The property was, after a while, all delivered without further inter¬ 
ruption, and snugly stored in a cellar in Beaver-street, and in the pos¬ 
session of the purchaser of all of Smithers’ interest; and so with the 
present position of the whiskey I had nothing further to do. 

And the plaintiff, the purchaser, and present owner, with Jackson, 
of the property, how securely he was, as he fancied, in the possession 
cf the wdiiskey. The entire matter had cost him but about one hundred 
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dollars. Was he not the possessor of his newly-acquired property, worth 
about three thousand dollars ? He had only purchased Smithers’ inter¬ 
est. Jackson’s right in the property was not divested ; and as long as 
Jackson knew of the depository, just so long could he exercise equal 
ownership in the same; because if a man owns property, and cannot 
put his hand upon it, lie is in no better condition than if he owns none 
at all. It was not so with Jackson ; and the property was liable still 
for the individual debts of Jackson, as well as for the co-partnership 
debts of Smithers and Company. Alas ! for the uncertain tenure of the 
plaintiff’s purchase! 

On the afternoon of the day of the delivery of the whiskey, I was 
waited upon by Mr. Nathaniel Dooly, who by this time had safely got 
through his ‘ drunk,’ and he desired to know if I could serve a writ for 
him. He wanted a levy made upon a large lot of whiskey in punch¬ 
eons, stored in a cellar in Beaver-street. The execution was in his 
favor, for four thousand dollars against Andrew Smithers and Phelim 
Jackson, constituting the firm of Smithers and Company, and he begged 
me ‘ not to stand on the order of my going, but go at once.’ 

This was then the proper way, the legitimate mode to recover the 
property again, or rgther to preserve it to the creditors of Smithers and 
Company; and I was glad to find that returning reason induced them 
to consult counsel in the matter, who advised that the property was 
joint property, and was therefore liable to the creditors of the firm 
jointly. Judgment had been thereupon confessed by Andrew Smithers 
and Phelim Jackson, execution issued, and a levy made ; and when the 
purchaser of Smithers’ interest was informed of matters as they stood, 
his rage was boundless. He could do nothing, however, yet he gave 
forth a complaint that he had bought a little experience in the law, but 
he fancied he paid a little too dear for the whiskey. 

Well, then, in a few days thereafter, the whiskey was sold by me, 
absolutely under the last aforesaid execution. Dooly was there, and 
Smithers was there, and Mr. Phelim Jackson was there, each smiling 
in turn at the favorable issue the whiskey had taken, under the new 
execution. It was purchased by Dooly, the plaintiff, and taken back to 
the place from whence I had delivered it. 

Mr. Phelim Jackson was exceedingly pleased with my method of 
delivering an indivisible interest; but ‘ he could n’t for all the world,’ 
as he said, ‘ tell how it was done. Bedad ! ’ said he, ‘ Sheriff, seven of 
us were there, on that night, Sir, do you see, to prevent the thing. We 
were all prepared; but on the honor of an Irishman ’ — and he bowed 
very low at that — ‘ not against you, to resist the transfer ; and we all 
got mellow, Sir, ripe, Sir, as blushing peaches ; and one was got down, 
and another, and six of us were packed up, Sir, in oat-male, distilled, 
and I was left blooming all alone, all alone. D’ ye think, Sir, I could 
shtand and see my whiskey whisked off by a fellow like that, Sir, that 
was mane enough to bid a quarter-dollar for it? Ah ! no, no, Sir.’ 

* You couldn’t stand any way, and it was my opinion, too, Mr. Jack- 
son, that you could not see either. You were felicitously whiskey-blind 
and-’ 

‘ Oh! bother, Sheriff! ’ interrupted he, ‘ not another word ; none 
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of that now; I’m done ; but I ’ll promise you one thing, that in what¬ 
ever similar emergency I may he placed in, the law, Sir, first shall he 
respected, because, Sir, its ample enough to protect every one that relies 
upon it; and upon my word, as I am a true son of the Emerald Isle, 
that was the first as it shall be the last time I shall ever be engaged 
in resisting the law, or in inciting a ‘ whiskey insurrection.’ ’ 


EVENING ON THE PACIFIC. 


BY 


J. 8WBTT. 


In the Pacific’s heaving breast 
The burning sun his red disc laves, 
And sinks in purplo clouds to rest 
Upon his bed of ocean waves. 


He lingers on tho breaking crest 
Of billows blue, in sparkling sheen; 
Then seeks the chambers of the West, 
In soft expiring tints of green. 


Before tho freshening evening breezo 
Our white-winged vessel faster flies: 

Around her flash tho sparkling seas, 

Above her bend the starry skies. 

Around us rolls an ocean blue, 

The Southern Cross burns on the sky 

Whcro silver islands spread to view, 

And float in sapphiro seas on high. 

The furrow of our course afar 
Is marked by phosphorescent light, 

As if some shattered falling star 
Had scattered showers of fragments brig i 


Before the ship’s majestic bows 
Tho fleecy foam rolls up like snow, 

As swiftly through tho seas she ploughs. 
And springs to meet her ocean foes. 


Tho stars above are burning bright; 

Around, the waves are dancing free; 
Thus could I ever sail at night. 

On the Pacific's moonlit sea* 
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THE OLD TEAR AND THE NEW 

BT CLAUDE QALCRO. 


Out! out! Old Year, 
With eyes so blear, 

And locks unkempt and hoaryj 
Down to thy tomb, 

And with its gloom 
Pall theo and thy poor story : 
For see appear 
The glad New-Year, 

With shining curls all roary; 
With glances bright, 

And robe of light, 

And form of new-born glory. 

Out! out! Old Year, 

Nor linger here, 

Grown old in woe and blunder: 
With cares distraught, 
With sorrow fraught, 

Thou palsied, bootless wonder! 
Pluck olf that diin 
And gemless rim, 

And rend thy robes asunder; 
And, crownless all, 

And naked, crawl 
In shame the cold earth under. 

What hast thou done, 

Thou grizzly One! 

That we should heed thy dying; 
But with thy snows 
Brought countless woes — 
Dear Peace thy kiss denying? 
What ancient wrong, 

What error strong, 

But for thy smile was vicing? 
Naught hast thou done, 

0 fruitless One! 

The weary world is sighing. 

Pause not to waste 
A moment — haste! 

Nor cast a look behind thee; 
Leaving thy chills. 
Deep-seated ills, 

And all thy works unkindly: 
Leave all thou hast 
Of error past, 

Done ruthlessly and blindly; 
For, seo appear 
The glad New-Year, 

In utter death to wind thee! 
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The Republican Court: or, American Society in the Days of Washington. B7 

Rufus Wilmot Griswold. With Twenty-one Portraits of Distinguished Women. 

New-York: D. Appleton and Company. 

!No book has appeared for a long period calculated in itself to excite so much 
attention, and make so great an impression as ‘ The Republican Court,' by 
Rufus Wilmot Griswold. The well-known ability of the author, his varied 
learning and research, the access he has had to authorities, the large and valu¬ 
able collection of manuscripts in his own possession, and his intimacy with the 
few remaining contemporaries of the great departed, adapted him, beyond any 
man in America, for the work of placing before us a picture of the manners 
and the times of the early Republic, and of giving a faithful portraiture of the 
leading spirits of that eventful period. The title of the w r ork is aptly chosen* 
The galaxy of brave hearts, unsurpassed in patriotism and profound wisdom, 
in brilliancy, and wit, and learning, and beauty, which revolved around Wash¬ 
ington, and of w’hich he was the centre and the sun, formed indeed a court; 
a court of nobles, created by the hand of God, without letters-patent and 
kings’ signatures. Its like the world may never see again. So much has 
been said of Washington, and of the men and women of the Revolution, that 
some may suppose nothing new can be written on the subject. Such are liable 
to misjudge Dr. Griswold’s book in the outset, and hastily to conclude that it 
is simply a compilation of old matter in a new and attractive form, rather than 
an original production worthy of a first place among our historical works. A 
perusal of the volume will disabuse the reader on this point. Indeed, he will 
be surprised to discover that he knew really so little about so familiar a subject, 
and that he has been so little accustomed to have the great actors of those 
times placed before him as actors ; in short, so vividly and truthfully, that it 
will appear to him he has not known them hitherto. 

True, we are all acquainted with Washington and his generals, his cabinet, 
and his ‘court;’ we have read where every man was born —of their glorious 
deeds, their public lives, their deaths: but of their social intercourse, their 
family habits and customs, their recreations, and the routine of their domestic 
life, we know comparatively nothing; for history, too often monuted upon 
stilts, overlooks these things altogether. History ever, when treating of topics 
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the most interesting and illustrious, is apt to grow dull and heavy in dry de¬ 
tail ,* its mere adherence to statistics, to the record of events, renders it, if not 
unreliable, yet unimpressive. This is why we seldom learn to look upon the 
men of history as actual; for their social, their home life, is rarely depicted. 
They appear before us as instruments merely, a part of the machinery by which 
events are worked out. 

In this connection we beg to inquire why our historians, as they call them¬ 
selves, persist in the use of a ponderous and affected gravity in style, ns if 
solemnity could be mistaken for wisdom ? Why will they not, for the future, 
follow the example of Dr. Griswold, and endeavor to take a lesson from the 
charmingly attractive and graceful style in which he writes his ‘ History of 
the Republican Court ’ ? Then would there be more readers of ‘ history; ’ for 
we should read with pleasure as well a3 profit. 

In his dedication to Dr. Francis, the author pleads his late ill-health as an 
excuse for any apparent carelessness in the composition; but remarks that one 
chapter, entitled ‘ The Convention/ is free from fault, being prepared by an 
eminent man of letters. We do not perceive any marks of carelessness in the 
writing of the book. Had we discovered them, we should, despite the author’s 
apology, (we do not believe in apologies from authors,) proceed to point them 
out, in all good feeling, but with frankness. And in this spirit we are con¬ 
strained to say that the chapter for which the author chums so much, strikes 
us as not fully ‘ up’ to the rest of the volume. We alliulc particularly to the 
worn-out, common-place method adopted in the descriptions of the celebrated 
men in the chapter entitled ‘ The Convention.’ For example : 4 Mark that 
tall man, with the somewhat long visage, dark complexion, and blue eyes/ etc., 
etc., etc. This may do in a correspondence for a daily journal, but is not suited 
to this volume. 

But we proceed to give the reader some idea of the good things he has be¬ 
fore him in the perusal of Dr. Griswold’s book. We quote from the first 
chapter: 

At length the struggle was ended. After eight years of sanguinary and doubtful 
war carno peace at last, with independence, acknowledged by the chief masters of the 
world. On the nineteenth of April, 1775,\he first blood of the Revolution reddened 
thcfield of Lexington : on the nineteenth of April, 1763, proclamation was made of the 
treaty sigrt^l at Parte. On the second of the following November, the veteran and 
victorious soldiers were disbauded, by order of Congress, their illustrious chief having 
the previous day taken his final leave of them, invoking from their grateful country ana 
the God of battles, * ample justice here, and the choicest of Heaven’s favors both here 
and hereafter.’ 

‘Eight years of desolating war, though crowned with a triumph which only the most 
universal and profound patriotism, guided by wisdom almost super-human, could have 
accomplished, had brought in their train so much suffering, to so many households 
mourning for fathers, brothers, husbands, sons, and with their conclusion, a poverty so 

f eneral and hopeless, that there was little of that turbulence of joy w'hich a more sud- 
en and less costly victory would have excited. He who, scarred and poorly clothed, 
laid aside his arms and, turning toward the haunts of his childhood, saw fields, which 
had blossomed as the rose, half obscured with a new wilderness, with perhaps a charred 
and silent ruin in the midst, must have felt keenly, what seems now to be so commonly 
forgotten, the' fearful price which had been paid for liberty. But then liberty was 
secured, and, thankful for this, nearly every one determined to carry content with his 
remaining energies into a laborious private life. 

* On the eighteenth of November the British army retired from New-York, and the 
American troops, still in service, entered from the opposite direction, General Wash¬ 
ington and Governor Clinton riding at the head ot the procession. These 1 events 
causedj of course, a general joy in the city, and they were celebrated with the utmost 
enthusiasm. Governor Cunton gave public dinners, first to Washington and his com 
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panions in arms, and soon after to the French ambassador, the Chevalier de la Litzerxb. 
At the last there were present more than one hundred gentlemen, beside the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, w ; th his general otlicers in the city, and the principal persons con¬ 
nected with the Si;: c government; and in the evening followed the most splendid dis¬ 
play of tire-works, front the Bowling-Green, that had ever been seen in America. The 
next day, the fourth of December, occurred the most sadly impressive scene in Wash¬ 
ington’s history. At noon the otlicers of the army assembled, according to his request, 
for a final parting, at Fuauncis’ Tavern, in Broad-street. We have a touching descrip¬ 
tion of the scene by an eye-witness. The Chief, with his customary punctuality, entered 
the room where his brave associates for so many years were assembled. Ilis emotions 
were too strong to be concealed. Filling a glass, he turned to them and said: ‘ With 
a heart full of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you. I most devoutly wish that 
your latter days may be as prosperous and happy as vour former ones have been glo¬ 
rious and honorable.’ Having druuk, he added: *1 cannot come to each of you to 
take my leave, but shall be obliged if each of you will come and take me by the hand.’ 
General Knox, being nearest, turned to him. Incapable of utterance, the Chief em¬ 
braced him, with tears, and iu the same affectionate manner he bade farewell to each 
succeeding otlicer. In every eye was the tear of dignified sensibility, and not a word 
interrupted the eloquent silence. Leaving the room, Thatcher continues, he passed 
through the corps of Light Infantrv, and walked to Whitehall, where a barge awaited 
to convey him to Pauli s Hook. The whole compauy followed in mute and solemn 
procession, their melancholy countenances displacing emotions which cannot be de¬ 
scribed. Having entered the barge, he turned to his friends, who stood uncovered 
upon the shore, und, waving his hat, bade them a silent adieu.’ 

The author contrasts the astounding difference in population, wealth, and 
power between the States in those days, and which now constitute one of the 
first nations of the world. Three millions of people have increased to thirty 
millions, and Ncw-York has jumped from thirty thousand to rank as the third 
city in Christendom, and Boston and Philadelphia in proportion. Society in 
those three cities at the commencement of the war of the Revolution was as 
refined as that of any foreign country. Most of the young gentlemen were edu¬ 
cated at Eton, Oxford, Cambridge, or Edinburgh. In the Moravian establish¬ 
ment at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, in ‘nun-like seclusion,’ were educated a 
large proportion of the belles who gave the fashionable circles of Ncw-York 
and Philadelphia their inspiration during the last twenty years of the century. 
In a letter of Miss Rebecca Franks, afterward Lady Johnston, we have a 
graphic and amusing description of the higher social life of Ncw-York. In 
it wc have remarks of drawing-room demeanor, on dress of course, on beaux, 
and — the weather I It seem3 they complained as much of the heat of sum¬ 
mer in the town then as wc do now : 

‘TnE habits of life, polish of manners, and style of dress were the badges of emi¬ 
nence by which the aristocracy of New-England asserted its outward superiority. If it 
gentleman went abroad, he appeared in his wig, white stock, white satin embroidered 
vest, black satiu small-clothes, with white silk stockings, and fine broadcloth or velvet, 
coat; if at home, a velvet cap, sometimes with a line linen one beneath it, took the 
place of a wig; while a gown, frequently of colored damask, lined with silk, was sub¬ 
stituted for the coat, and the feet were covered with leather slippers of some fancy 
color. Visitors were received with hospitality and graceful courtesy. One custom pre¬ 
vailed which now would greatly shock the New-Kngland sense of propriety. In most 
genteel families a taukard of punch was prepared every morning, and visitors during 
the day were invited to partake of it; the master of the house sometimes taking the 
vessel from the cooler in which it stood, and, after drinking from it himself, handing it 
in person to the guests.’ 

The most fashionable dinner hour was never later than three.* Cards formed 
the evening’s amusement; sometimes dancing, (which, like dramatic entertain¬ 
ments, the Legislature had not made rruila prohibitn ,) but then the stately 
minuet flourished in those day3. What would some of our lovely fore-mothe.rs 
say, if introduced to the mysteries of the polka, schottisch, and mazourka at 
one of our modern balls? 
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The judges of the Supreme Judicial Court, in winter, while on the bench 
wore robes of scarlet, faced with black velvet, and in summer, a full black-sill* 
gown. 

We have in the second chapter, * The Convention,’ fair pen-portraits of it* 
members; but, as these are eminently historical characters, they are already 
well known to our readers. 

At the moment we are writing this, the bells of ‘ Trinity ’ are tolling for the 
burial of one lady whose presence graced the saloons of New-York during the 
administration of Washington, and whose portrait adorns this volume— Mrs. 
Alexander Hamilton. Mr. Bmssot de Warville, a young French noble¬ 
man, describes her as a * charming woman, who joined to the graces all the 
candor and simplicity of an American wife.’ She was the daughter of General 
Philip Schuyler, a native of Albany, and married to Colonel Hamilton, then 
aid to General Washington, in 1780. Her husband died about fifty years 
ago, and she is now lying by his side in the same grave. After a weary sepa¬ 
ration, their remains repose together in their last resting-place. 

Dr. Griswold thus impressively describes Washington’s last meeting with 
his mother, at the end of the following quotation : 

* As it had been popularly known for several weeks before the voles of the electors 
were officially canvassed, that Washington was unanimously chosen President, his pre¬ 
parations f<tr entering upon the duties of the office were all completed before the 
arrival of Mr. Thompson ‘it Mount Vernon, on the fourteenth of April. In a letter to 
General Knox, referring to the delay of the certificate of his election, ho says: * As to 
myself, this delay may be compared to a reprieve^ for in confidence I tell you (with the 
world it would obtain little credit) that my movements to the seat of government will 
be accompanied by feelings not unlike those of a culprit who is going to the place of 
execution, so unwilling am I, in the evening of life, nearly consumed iu public cares, to 
quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of difficulties.* lie, however, informed Mr. Thomp¬ 
son that at the end of two days he would be ready to accompany him, and in the mean 
time paid a last visit to his venerable mother in Fredericksburg. On coming into her 
presence, he said: ‘The people, madam, have been pleased, with the most flattering 
unanimity, to elect me to the chief magistracy of the United States; but before I can 
assume the functions of that office, I have come to bid you an affectionate farewell. So 
soon as the public business which must necessarily be encountered in arranging a new 
government can be disposed of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and-* Here she inter¬ 

rupted him: ‘You will see me no more,’ she said; ‘ my great age and the disease which 
is rapidly approaching my vitals, warn me that I shall not be long in this world. I 
trust in Gon I am somewhat prepared for a better. But go, George; fulfill the high 
destinies which Heaven appears to assign you; go, my son, and may that Heaven's 
and your mother’s blessing be with you always. lie was deeply affected; his head 
rested on the shoulder of his aged parent, whose arm feebly yet "fondly encircled his 
neck. The scene was full of the most touching sublimity. Both the mother and son 
were dissolved in tears at the thought that they were embracing each other for the las*, 
time. There is no fame in the world more pure than that of the mother of Washing¬ 
ton, and no woman Bince the mother of Christ has left a better claim to the affectionate 
reverence of mankind.’ 

There is a brilliant detail of 4 The Triumphal Progress’ to New-York, and 
of ‘ The Inauguration’ Hear our author in conclusion of this portiou of 
the volume. By it we learn one source of information of which he doubt¬ 
less availed himself in the portrayal of the latter ceremony : 

‘Few persons are now living who witnessed the induction of the first President of 
the United States into his office ; but walking, not many months ago, near the middle 
of a night of unusual beauty, through Broadway — at the hour scarcely disturbed by 
any voices or foot-falls except our own — Washington Irving related to Dr. Francis 
and myself his recollections of these scenes, with that graceful conversational eloquence 
of which he is one of the greatest of living masters. He had watched the procession 
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till the President entered Federal Hall, and from the corner of New-street and Wall- 
street had observed the subsequent proceedings in the balcony.’ 

The President’s manner of receiving visitors, his household arrangements, 
and several balls given in his honor, arc spiritedly described in the chapter 
entitled 4 New-York Metropolitan.’ We will pass over this and the following 
chapters : ‘The Eastern Tour,’ ‘ The season of Eighty-nine and Ninety,’ ‘ The 
Removal of the Government,’ and come to that headed ‘ Society in Philadel¬ 
phia.’ After mentioning Dr. Rush; Judge Peters, the genial humorist; 
Francis Hofkinson, author of 4 The Battle of the Kegs; ’ the ‘ sage Rittex- 
iiouse;’ JonN Fitcii, the inventor of the steam-boat; Bishop White; 
Charles Brockden Brown ; and John Randolph^ at that time residiug 
in Philadelphia, the author goes on to say: 

‘The addiction of American women to extravagance in dress has always been 
remarked by foreigners ami by our travelled couutrymen. The^JouxT de Uochambkau 
observed, at the close of the war, that the wives of our merchants and bankers wore 
‘ clnd to the tip of the French fashions, of which they were remarkably fond.’ Brissot 
dk Wakvillk deplores it as a great misfortune that in republics women should sacri¬ 
fice so much time to ‘ trifles,’ and that republican men should hold this habit in some 
estimation. He tells us the women of Philadelphia wore hats and caps almost as varied 
as those of Paris, aud bestowed immense expenses in dressing their heads, displaying 
4 pretensions too alfected to be pleasing.’ ’ 

The Quakers in Philadelphia were relatively much more numerous in 1791 
than now, and they lived very much retired among themselves ; but the Duke 
la Rochefoucald Laincourt perceives that ‘ ribbons please youug Quakeresses 
as well as others, and are the greafc enemies of the sect: ’ 

4 Or these Quaker women, Bhissot says: 4 They are what they should be, faithful to 
their husbands, tender to their children, vigilant and economical in their households, 
and simple in their ornaments ; their characteristic is that, ueglectful of their exterior, 
they reserve all their accomplishments for the mind. Let us say it — let us not cease 
to repeat it — it is when such manners obtain that we are to look for happy families 
and public virtues. But we, miserable wretches! gangrened with our own civilization 
and politeness, we have abjured these manners, and who among us is happy? ’ Never¬ 
theless, the Frenchman confesses that the youug Quakeresses curl their locks with 
great care and anxiety, which cost them as much time as the most exquisite toilette, 
and wear hats covered with silk uud satin. ISuch observations give him pain. 4 These 
youthful creatures, whom nature has so well endowed, whose charms have so little 
need of the aid of art, are remarkable for their choice of the finest muslins and silks; 
oriental luxury itself would not disdain the linen they wear, and elegant fans play 
between their lingers.’ He urges the maxim of Penn, that ‘modesty and mildness are 
the finest ornaments of the soul,’ and warns them that tln/ir choice of delicate linens 
and rich silks is regarded by others as hypocritical luxury, ill disguised. Among 
Quakers of the braver sex he discovers that there are some who dress more like men 
of the world, who wear powder, silver buckles, and rutiles; they are called 4 wet 
Quakers;’ the others regard them as 4 a kind of schismatics, or feeble meu.’ They 
admit them, indeed, to their places of worship on Sundays, but never to their monthly 
or quarterly meetings.’ 

The French revolution having broken out about this time, with all its appal, 
ling horrors, the people of the United States, not undemanding how little it 
resembled in principles our own war for independence, and not pausing to con¬ 
sider whether the inhabitants of that country were fit for self-government, did 
not doubt of the ultimate success of French republicanism, and exhibited a 
ferment of sympathy for the cause. The wise Washington and Hamilton 
and Adams, and many others, saw how it would end, and for their doubts in 
the matter began to be stigmatized as ‘Anglo-men ’ and ‘ Monarchists.’ Parti¬ 
san abuse crept into the public prints. The National Gazette was industrious 
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in the cause of vilifying the private characters of Washington, Hamilton 
Knox, and Adams, and was replete with fulsome adulation of Mr. Jefferson 
It appears beyond a doubt that Jefferson controlled this paper ; and Freneau 
in his old age, told Dr. Francis, who became his physician, that Jefferson 
had written or dictated whatever was reproachful or calumnious of the Presi¬ 
dent, in the Gazette. The enmity of Jefferson to Washington has been a 
bitter subject of controversy ever since, and we do not wish now to enter into 
the merits of the dispute. There are strong opinions on both sides ; and tht 
very fact that the friends of Jefferson endeavor to disprove it, shows what a 
stigma they consider it. 

Let us pass from this to the reception of M. Genet, the first Minister to the 
United States from the French Republic : 

‘At length, goon after twelve o’clock, on the sixteenth of May, three discharges of 
artillery from this ship’ (the French frigate L’Ambuscade, then lying’ at Philadelphia,) 
‘announced the approach of Genet, and a great concourse of people immediately 
started for Gray’s rerry, where he \>'ns waiting for them. As he arew near, the bells 
of Christ Church were’rung, though it could not have been with Bishop White’s con¬ 
sent. An address, prepared by citizens Dallas, Rittkntiouse, Dtponckatt, and others, 
was read amid the acclamations of thousands. The Minister was equally delighted and 
astonished at so fraternal a welcome; and when he read an approving history of all 
these proceedings in a journal edited by a confidential clerk of tne Secretary of State, 
it was natural that he anticipated only a slight opposition on the part of the govern¬ 
ment to the so evident wishes of the people. 

‘ On the same day, however, an address was presented to the President, signed by 
three hundred of the principal merchants and other men of substunce and activity 
residing in the city, declaring that nothing was necessary to the happiness of the people 
of the United States but a continuance of peace; that the highest sense was enter¬ 
tained of the wisdom and goodness which dictated his recent proclamation of neutral¬ 
ity ; and that the signers would not only pay to it themselves the strictest regard, but 
discountenance, in the most pointed ’manner, any contrary disposition in others. 
Washington replied with his usual dignity and judgment, trusting that the people 
would evince as much prudence in preserving peace at that critical juncture as they had 
previously displayed valor in vindicating their just rights. 

‘ On the eighteenth, an address from the democrats was offered to Genet, at the City 
Tavern, by Charles Biddle, and others, with tumultuous exhibitions of popular 
enthusiasm; and on the twenty-third a public dinner was given at Oelleu’s Hotel, at 
which the Minister is said to have sung, ‘ with great energy and effect, a song adapted 
to the occasion, and replete with truly patriotic and republican sentiments.’ Soon after, 
the bo amt rourje was placed on his head, and subsequently in turn upon the head of 
each person at the table, every one offering, while sensible of its inspiration, a 4 patri¬ 
otic sentiment.’ No such ‘frenzy,’ to use Mr. Jefferson’s favorite expression, has ever 
since been known in America. 

4 Democratic societies were founded in imitation of Jacobin clubs. Every thing that 
was respectable in society was denounced as aristocratic; politeness was looked upon 
as a sort of Use republicanisme : the common forms of expression in use by the sans 
culottes were adopted by tlieir American disciples; the title of citizen became as com¬ 
mon in Philadelphia as in Paris; and in the newspapers it was the fashion to announce 
marriages as partnerships between Citizen Brown, Smith, or Jones, and the citess who 
had been wooed to such an association. Entering the house of the President, Citizen 
Genet was astonished and indignant at perceiving in the vestibule a bust of Louis 
XVI., whom his friends had beheaded, and he complained of this 4 insult to France.’ 
At a dinner, at which Governor Mifflin was present, a roasted pig received the name 
of the murdered king, and the head, severed from the body, was carried round to eacn 
of the guests, who, alter placing the liberty-can on his own head, pronounced the word 
‘Tyrant! ’ and then proceeded to mangle wito his knife that of the luckless creature 
doomed to be served for so unworthy a company. One of the democratic taverns dis¬ 
played ns a sign a revolting picture of the mutilated and bloody corpse of Marik 
Antoinette. 

‘ The extraordinary conduct of Genet, crowned with his audacious appeal from the 
government to the people, is fully detailed in the best histories we have ot those times. 
It was the administration of Roiie.spikrre, the Reign of Terror, which ho represented, 
and for which the democrats claimed the unhesitating and unquestioning support of !ho 
country. The President at length complained of him, and he was recalled; but 
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change of factions having occurred in the republic of homicides, he did not deem it 
expedient to return; and marrying Cornelia Tap pan Clinton, u daughter of the 
Governor of New-York, he selected a home in that State, and ever after resided there,’ 

We must stop here. Dr. Griswold, in conclusion, says : 4 1 have attempted 
in a desultory way, to illustrate the habits of society and the characteristics 
of eminent persons, in an age the most important and extraordinary in our 
history. The main design has been to exhibit the social rather than the poli¬ 
tical aspects of the time ; but it will be readily perceived that it was impos¬ 
sible to do one and not the other.’ Dr. Griswold is right, and he has done 
both well, and for the performance, the great American public owe him thanks. 
We should not omit to mention that the volume is embellished with twentv- 
one portraits of distinguished women, including Mrs. Washington, Mrs, 
Alexander Hamilton, Mrs. Adams, the Marchioness D’Yrugo, and Mrs. 
CnARLEs Carroll, from original pictures by Wollaston, Earle, Stuart, 
Gainsborough, Trujibull, and other contemporary painters. The engravings 
are in the highest style of the art, and the whole work is produced in a man¬ 
ner of excellence hitherto unequalled in America. 


“The Life of P. T. Barnum. Written by Himself. In ono volume: pp. 404. Illus¬ 
trated with a Portrait on Steel. New-Vork: J. S. Redfield, Nassau-street. 

It has been common enough with thousands to denounce Mr. Barxum as a 
’humbug,’ and with this contemptuous term to dismiss his name from conver¬ 
sation. But for our part, wc wish there were more just such 4 humbugs ’ in the 
world; that there were a few more such places as the 4 American Museum,’ 
where attractive amusement and valuable information could be so liberally and 
cheaply furnished. The advent of Jenny Lind in this country was pronounced 
4 one of Barnum’s humbugs; ’ yes, aud a 4 humbug ’ which we are glad that he 
turned to good personal account, as well as did, on her part, the matchless 
singer herself. But for his liberal enterprise, however, we never should have 
the remembered delight of having heard the world-renowned Swede. The 
•public, therefore came in for ft fair share of the advantage of this 4 humbug,’ at 
least, whatever they may have thought of Joyce Hetii or the Fejee Mer¬ 
maid, both of TCxiicn, it must certainly be confessed, were 4 very great curiosi -. 
ties? In the volume before us, Mr. Barnum professes to give, aud wo have not 
the slightest doubt does give, the 4 true history of his many adventures, and the 
numerous enterprises in which he has been engaged.’ His career has been 
truly a checkered one. 4 1 have been,’ he says, 4 a farmer’s boy and a merchant, 
a clerk and a manager, a show-man and a bank-president. I have been in jail 
and in palaces; have known poverty aud abundance; have travelled over a 
large portion of two continents; have seen every phase of human character; 
and have on several occasions been in imminent personal peril.’ But on the 
whole, although he has had some sad experiences, his life has yet been a merry 
one. He seems always to have considered 4 an inch of laugh worth an ell of 
moan,’ in any state of the market. The volume is full of fun and the moet 
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ludicrous 4 situations/ as theatrical people would term them; nor does he 
attempt to cover up in the least what have been called his * humbugs/ giving 
a full account even of such schemes as 4 Joyce Heth/ the * Fejee Mermaid/ 
and 4 The Woolly Horse/ Personally, we have greatly to regret that we had 
no occasion to see either of these 4 remarkable structures ’ while they were 
4 on view.* Our luck was better in relation to two other interesting produc¬ 
tions—not to say three —as witness the following, which the reader is to 
premise occurred soon after the opening of the 4 American Museum/ under Mr. 
Babnux’s administration, one of the attractions of which was, at that time, 
4 The Great Model of Niagara Falls , with Real Water /.' ’ We remember the 
circumstance as if it were yesterday, and also the affair of the murderous club 
that killed Captain Cook. Our memory does n’t 4 serve us ’ quite so well con¬ 
cerning the matter of the 4 poly-wog/ but we may assume that it is correctly 
rendered, the preceding anecdotes are so faithfully presented : 

* A single barrel of water answered the purpose of this model for an entire season ; 
for the fails flowed into a reservoir behind the scenes, and the water was continually 
re-simplied to the cataract by means of a small pump. 

* Many visitors who could not afford to travel to Niagara, were doubtless induced to 
visit the ‘ model with real water/ and if they found it rather ‘ small potatoes/ they had 
the whole Museum to fall back upon for twenty-five cents, and no fault was found. 

‘ One day, I was peremptorily summoned to "appear before the Board of Croton Water 
Commissioners the next morning at ten o’clock. I was punctual. 

4 ‘Sir/ said the President, 4 you pay only twenty-five dollars per annum for the Croton 
water at the Museum. That is simply intended to supply the ordinary purposes of your 
establishment. We cannot furnish water for your Niagara Falls without large extra 
compensation/ 

4 Begging 4 his honor * not to believe all he read in the papers, nor to be too literal in 
the interpretation of my large show-bills, I explained the operation of the great cata¬ 
ract, and offered to pay a dollar a drop for all the water I usea for Niagara Falls exceed¬ 
ing one barrel per month, provided my pump continued in good order 1 I was permit¬ 
ted to retire, amid a hearty burst of laughter from tho Commissioners, in which his 
honor the President condescended to join. 

4 On one occasion, Louis Gaylord Clark, Esa., the witty and popular editor of the 
4 Knickerbocker/ railed to view my Museum. 1 had never had the pleasure of seeing 
him before, and he introduced himself. I was extremely anxious that my establish¬ 
ment should receive a ‘ first-rate notice ’ in his popular magazine, and therefore accom¬ 
panied him through the entire Museum, taking especial pams to point out all objects of 
interest. We passed the entrance of the hall containing Niagara Falls just as the visi¬ 
tors had entered it from the performances in the Lecture-Room, and hearing the pump 
at work, I was aware that the great cataract was at that moment in full operation. 

4 1 desired to avoid that exhibition, feeling confident that if Mr. Clark should see the 
model Niagara, he would be so much disgusted with the entire Ishow, that be would 
* blow it up’ in his 4 Knickerbocker/ or (what I always consider much the worse for 
me) pass it by in silent contempt. Seeing him approach the entrance, I endeavored to 
call his attention to some object of interest in the other ball, but I was too late. He 
had noticed a concourse of visitors in the 4 Falls Room/ and his curiosity to know what 
was going on was excited. 

4 4 Holaon, Barnum ’ said Clark: 4 let us see what you have here.' 

4 4 It is only a model of Niagara Falls/ I replied. 

* 4 Oh! ah! yes, yes, I remember now. I have noticed your advertisements and 
splendid posters announcing Niagara Falls with real water. I have some curiosity to 
see the cataract in operation,’ said Clark, at the same time mounting upon a chair in 
order to obtain a full view over the heads of the visitors. 

4 1 felt considerably sheepish as I saw this movement, and listened to the working of 
the old pump, whose creakings seemed to me to be worse than ever. I held my breath, 
expecting to near the sagacious editor pronounce this the silliest humbug that he ever 
saw. I was presently, however, as much surprised as delighted to bear kim say: 

4 * Well, Barnum, I declare that is quite a new idea. I never saw the like before.’ 

4 1 revived in a moment; and thinking that if Louis Gaylord Clark could see anv 
thing attractive in the old model, he must be particularly green, I determined to do all 
in mv power to assist his verdancy. 4 Yes/ I replied, 4 it is quite a uew idea.’ 

4 4 1 declare I never saw any thing of the kind before in all my lifo/ exclaimed Clark, 
with much enthusiasm. 
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* 4 1 flatter myself it is, in point of originality and ingenuity, considerably a-head of 
any invention of modern times’ I replied, with a feeling of exultation, as I saw that I 
had caught the great critic, ana was sure of a puff of the best sort 

‘ ‘ Original! ’ exclaimed the editor. 1 Yes, it is certainly original. I never dreamed 

of Such a thing; I never saw any thing of the kind before since I was born-and 

I hope, with all my heart, I never shall again I ’ 

4 It is needless to say that I was completely taken in, and felt that any ordinary key¬ 
hole was considerably larger than would be necessary for me to crawl through. 

‘ We then passed to the upper stories of the Museum, and finally to the roof, where 
I had advertised an ‘ afirial garden,’ which consisted of two tubs, each containing a 
stunted and faded cedar, and ten or twelve pots of wilted flowers, backed up by a dozen 
small tables and a few chairs for the accommodation of such partakers of ice-cream as 
could appreciate the beauties of ever-verdant nature, as shown forth in the tubs and 
pots aforesaid. 

‘The ‘ Knickerbocker * appeared, and I felt happy to see that while it spoke of the 
assiduity in business manifested by the new proprietor of the Museum, and a prognosti¬ 
cation that he would soon render his establishment highly popular, the editor had 
kindly refrained from making any allusion to ‘Thk Cataract op Niagara with Real 
Water 1 ’ 

‘Some months subsequent to this, Mr. Clark came rushing into the Museum almost 
out of breath, and with much earnestness saluted me thus: ‘Friend Barnum, I have 
come in to ask if you have got the club in the Museum that Captain Cook was killed 
with?’ 

‘ Remembering that I had a large lot of Indian war-clubs among the collection of 
aboriginal curiosities, and feeling that I owed Clark a joke for his Niagara Falls catch, 
I instantly replied that I was the owner of the club in question. 

' ‘ Well, I declare I am very glad to hear it,’ said he ; ‘ for do you know that I have 
for a long time had a singular and irrepressible desire to see that club ? ’ 

‘ ‘ Wait here a few minutes and I will show it to you,’ I replied. 

‘Passing up stairs, I commenced overhauling a lot of war-clubs, and finally selected 
a heavy one that looked as if it might have killed Captain Cook, or any body else 
whose head it came in contact with. Having allixed a small label on it, reading * The 
Captain Cook Club.’ I took it down to Mr. Clark, assuring him that this was the 
instrument of death which he had inquired for. 

“ Is it possible ! ’ said he, as he took it in his hand. Presently raising it above his 
head he exclaimed, ‘ Well, I declare, this is a terrible weapon with which to take a 
man’s life.’ 

“ Yes,’ I replied seriously, but feeling an inward delight that I was now paying off 
Mr. Clark with interest; ‘1 believe it killed the victim at the first blow! ’ 

‘ ‘ Poor Captain Cook 1 ’ exclaimed Clark, with a sigh; ‘ I wonder if he was conscious 
after receiving the fatal blow.’ 

“I do n’t think he could have been,’ I responded, with a well-feigned look of 


* * You are sure this is the identical club ? ’ inquired Clark. 

“We have documents which place its identity beyond all question,’ I replied. 

“Poor Cook I poor Cook!’ said Clark musingly. ‘Well, Mr. Barnum,’ he con¬ 
tinued, with great gravity, at the same time extending his hand and giving mine a 
heartv shake, ‘ I am really very much obliged to you for your kindness. I had an irre¬ 
pressible desire to see the club that killed Captain Cook, and I felt quite confident you 
could accommodate me. I have been in half-a-dozen smaller museums, and as they all 
had it , I was sure a large establishment like yours would not be without it! ’ 

‘My laurels were fast withering, and I felt that unless I kept my wits about me and 
managed to pay Clark at least an instalment of what I owed him, I should be the 
laughing-stock of all his acquaintances. A few weeks afterward, therefore, I wrote him 
a note, saying that I desired to consult him for a few moments at my office on a subject 
of serious importance to me. He came immediately. 

‘ Now,’ said I, ‘ I do not want any of your nonsense, but I want your sober advice.* 
“My dear Barnum,’ he replied, m the fulness of his truly generous heart, ‘ nothing 
will give me greater pleasure than to serve you in any way in my power.’ 

‘I proceeded to inform him that a gentleman who had visited Egypt had brought 
from the river Nile a most remarkable living fish, which he offered to hire for exhibi¬ 
tion. The fish, I told him, was of a peculiar formation, and that the owner of it would 

S lace five thousand dollars in the hands of a responsible banker, to be forfeited if the 
sh did not within six weeks pass through a transformation by wnich its toil would dis¬ 
appear, and it would then have lege. 

‘ ‘ Is it possible ? ’ exclaimed Clark, in great astonishment. 

‘ I assured him that there was no mistake about it. ‘But,’ said I, ‘his price is high, 
and I want to ask your opinion in regard to its success. He asks one hundred dollars 
per week for the use of it’ 

“ It is cheap enough, my dear fellow. It will draw you more than that sum extra 
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per day. Why, the whole thing is incredible. It will startle the naturalists — wake up 
the whole scientific world — and draw in the masses.’ 

* * Do you really think so ? ’ I asked. 

* * Upon my honor, I am sure of it/ responded Clark, with much enthusiasm. 

4 Make an engagement for six months, or for a year if possible; then come out and state 
the facts regarding this wonderful transformation ; announce that five thousand dollars 
hare been deposited in responsible hands which will be forfeited to the poor of this city 
if the change does not take place as described, and my word for it, your Museum will 
not be large enough to contain your visitors. I declare I believe you will make twenty 
thousand dollars by the operation ! ’ 

‘I thanked Mr. Clark very warmly for his kind counsel, and assured him I should 
not fail to take his advice. • ‘ In fact,’ said I, * I thought well of the speculation, except* 
ing that I did not like the name of the fish. I think that is an objection.’ 

*‘Tush! tush! not at all; what’s in a name? Nothing. That makes no difference 
whatever. What U the name of the fish ? ’ 

1 * Tadpole, but it is vulgarly called a pollywog/ I replied, with becoming gravity. 

‘ * Sold, by thunder 1 ’ exclaimed Clark, springing to nis feet and rushing down 
stairs.’ 

In speaking of the introduction into his Museum of various novelties, Mr. 
Barn um pertinently and forcibly says: 

4 Mt permanent collection of curiosities is, without doubt, abundantly worth the uni¬ 
form charge of admission to all the entertainments of the establishment, and I can 
therefore afford to be accused of * humbug ’ when I add such transient novelties as 
increase its attractions. If I hare exhibited a questionable dead mermaid in my Museum, 
it should not be overlooked that I have also exhibited camelopards, a rhinoceros, 
grizzly bears, ourang-outangs, great serpents, etc., about which there could be no mis¬ 
take because they were alive; and 1 should nope that a little ‘ clap-trap ’ occasionally, 
in the way of transparencies, flags, exaggerated pictures, and puffing advertisements, 
might find an offset in a wilderness of wonderful, instructive, and amusing realities. 
Indeed, I cannot doubt that the sort of 4 clap-trap ’ here referred to, is allowable, and 
that the public like a little of it, mixed up with the great realities which I provide.’ 

One of the most instructive and interesting chapters in the volume is tho 
account which is given of the ‘management/ by which the ‘American 
Museum’ first passed into the hands of its present energetic proprietor. 
Finesse was brought to bear, with complete effect, upon a band of speculators, 
and the public, as well as the proprietor, were the gainers thereby. Nor will 
the frugality, the personal self-denial, and the assiduity of the latter, pass with¬ 
out remark, nor, we hope, without emulation. But clever and various as it is, 
we have not space to dwell further upon the contents of this volume. Its 
abundant variety will satisfy all who are ‘ studious of change/ or ‘ pleased with 
novelty At one moment — to say nothing of the kaleidoscopic transforma¬ 
tions of his boyhood and youth — you find the grown-up Barnum a paid puffer 
of a circus at four dollars a-week ; an amateur negro-singer in his own com¬ 
pany,*‘at a pincha field-preacher in a Southern grove ; and other the like 
operations; the next enjoying the patronage of crowned heads in Europe, and 
filling his coffers with gold; then with Jenny Lind in America, doing the 
like thing; yet ever the same keen-sighted, shrewd, unswerving man; industri¬ 
ous withal, and always a strict advocate of temperance. His inculcations 
indeed, upon this latter theme, independent of his own personal example, are 
striking, and we doubt not will prove effective in the hid of a cause of which 
he has been a prominent advocate. We take our leave of the book, with the 
single added remark that it is simply, unaffectedly written, well printed, and 
liberally illustrated. That it will We a tolerable sale, may perhaps be inferred 
from the fact that the orders for it already upon the publisher’s books exceed 
ninety thousand copies! 
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Roth Hall: a Domestic Tale op the Present Time. By Fanny Fern. In one 

volume: pp. 400. New-York: Mason Brothers. 

If 4 Ruth Hall * be really an autobiography, as seems to be inferred by 
many of our contemporaries, it is without exception the most 4 out-spoken ' 
production of its kind we ever encountered. Even her relatives 4 get it right 
and left’ — her father, her brother, her mother-in-law, all come in for theii 
share, and no inconsiderable share either. There is one tiling; however, which 
militates against the idea that it is an entirely authentic and veritable history ; 
and that is, the praise that she is all the while awarding her heroine; her beau¬ 
tiful curls, her soft voice, her graceful manner, her charming little foot, and the 
like; yet even this may be an adroit piece of art, to avoid the disclosure of 
unpleasant truths in the first person. ‘Any way/ the book is one of deep 
interest. It does not profess to be a novel proper. ‘ There is no intricate plot; 
there are no startling developments — no hair-breadth escapes.' ‘I have 
avoided/ says the author, ‘ long introductions and descriptions, and have 
entered unceremoniously and unannounced into people's houses, without stop¬ 
ping to ring the bell.’ And so she has; and what is more, when she gets into 
these houses, she lets you know, without any circumlocution whatever, what is 
going on there. Witness the following, for example, describing Ruth Hall’s 
first interview with her mother-in-law after her marriage: 

‘ ‘ Good-morning, Ruth ! Mrs. Hall I suppose I should call vou, only that I can’t get 
used to being shoved one side quite so suddenly/ said the old lady, with a faint attempt 
at a laugh. 

‘ ‘ Oh1 pray do n’t say Mrs. Hall to me* said Ruth, handing her a chair; * call me 
any name that best pleases you; I shall be quite satisfied.’ 

‘ ‘ I Buppose you feel quite lonesome when Harry is away, attending to business, 
and as ii )'ou hardly knew what to do with yourself, do n’t you? ’ 

* ‘ Oh! no/ said Ruth, with a glad smile, 4 not at all. I was just thinking whether I 
was not glad to have him gone a little while, so that I could sit down ana think how 
much I love him.’ 

4 The old lady moved uneasily in her chair. 4 I suppose you understand all about 
house-keeping, Rum ? ’ , 

‘ Ruth blushed. 4 No/ said she, 4 1 have but just returned from boarding-school. 
I asked Harry to wait till I had learned house-keeping matters, but he was not 
willing/ 

4 The old lady untied her cap-strings, and patted the floor restlessly with her foot. 

4 4 It *b a great pity you were not brought up properly/ said she. 4 1 learned all that 
a girl should learn before I married. Harry has his fortune yet to make, you know. 
Young people, nowadays, seem to think that money comes m showers, whenever it is 
wanted; that’s a mistake; a p^nny at a time — that's the way we got ours; that’s the 
way Harry and you will have to get yours. Harry has been brought up sensibly. 
He has been taught economy; he is, hke me, naturally of a very generous turn; ne 
will occasionally offer you pin-money. In those cases, it will be best for you to pass it 
oyer to me to keep; of course you can always have it again, by telling me how you 
wish to spend it. I would advise you, too, to lay by all your handsome clothes. As 
to the silk stockings you were married in, of course you will never be so extravagant 
as to wear them again. I never had a pair of silk stockings in my life , they have a 
very sillyj, frivolous look. Do you know how to iron, Ruth r ’ 

4 4 Yes/ said Ruth; 4 1 have sometimes clear-starched my own muslins and laces/ 
‘Glad to hear it; did you ever seat a pair of pantaloons? ’ 

4 4 No/ said Ruth, repressing a laugh, and yet half-inclined to cry; 4 you forget that 
I am just home from boarding-school.' 

4 4 Gan you make bread ? w hen I say bread I mean bread — oft-fashioned, yeast- 
rix bread ; none of your sal-soda, salcratus, sal-volatile, poisonous mixtures, that must 
be eaten as quick as hoked, lest it should dry up; ycaeUb read — do you know how to 
makp it?’ 
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* ‘ No/ said Ruth, with a growing sense of her own good-for-nothingness; ‘ pecjile 
in the city always buy baker s-breaa; my father did/ 

‘ • Yonr father! land’s sake, child, you mustn’t quote your father now you’re mar¬ 
ried ; you have n’t any father! ’ 

‘ ‘I never had,’ thought Ruth. 

* ‘To be sure; what does the Bible say? ‘Forsaking father and mother, cleave to 
your wife,’ (orhusband, which amounts to the same thing, I take it.) ‘Anti, speaking 
of that, I hope you won’t be always running home, or running anywhere, in fact 
Wives should do keepers-at-home. Ruth,’ continued the old lady, after a short 
pause, * do you know I should like your looks better if you did n’t curl your hair ? ' 

* * I do n’t curl it’ said Ruth. 1 it curls naturally.’ 

* ‘That’s a pity/said the ola lady; ‘you should avoid every thing that looks frivo¬ 
lous ; you must try and pomatum it down. And, Ruth, if you should feel the need of 
exercise, do n’t gad in the streets. Remember there’s nothing like a broom and a dust¬ 
pan to make the blood circulate. 

‘ ‘ You keep a rag-bag, I suppose,’ said the old lady. ‘Many’s the glass dish I ’vo 
peddled away my scissors-clippings for. ‘ Waste not, want not.’ I ’fe got that framed 
somewhere. I ’ll hunt it up, and put it on your walL It won’t do you any barm to 
read it now and then. 

‘ ‘ I hope,’ continued the old lady, * thatyou do n’t read novels, and such trash. I 
have a very select little library, when you feel inclined to read, consisting of a treatise 
on ‘The Complaints of Women;’ an excellent sermon on Predestination, by our old 
minister, Dr. Diggs ; and Seven Reasons w hy John Rogers, the martyr, must have had 
ten children, instead of nine, (as is generally supposed.) Any time that you stand in 
need of rational reading come to me; ’ and the old lady, smoothing a wrinkle in her 
black-silk apron, took a dignified leave.’ 

It would be difficult to find in any contemporary work, foreign or native, a 
more touching scene than the death of the heroine’s little girl. One can hardly 
read it without sobbing; and yet it is scarcely more affecting than a similar 
picture of the burial of her husband, with whom she had passed a wedded life 
of the most uninterrupted happiness : 

‘ Slowly the funeral procession wound along. The gray-haired gate-keeper of the 
cemetery stepped aside, and gazed into the first carriage as it passed in. He saw only 
a pale woman veiled in sable, and two little wondering rosy faces gazing curiously out 
the carriage-window. All about, on either side, were graves; some freshly-sodded, 
others green with many a summer’s verdure, and all treasuring sacred ashes, w hile 
the mourners went about the streets. 

‘ ‘ Dust to dust 1 ’ 

* Harry’s coffin was lifted from the hearse, and laid upon the green-sward by the 
side of little Daisy. Over him waved leafy trees of his own planting; while through 
the branches the shifting shadows came and went, lending a mocking glow to the dead 
man’s face. Little Katy came forward, and gazed into the yawning grave till her 

f olden curls fell like a veil over her wondering eyes. Ruth leaned upon the arm of 
er cousin, a dry, flinty, ossified man of business; a man of angles ; a man of forms; 
a man with veins of ice, who looked the Almighty in the face complacently, ‘ thanking 
God he was not as other men are; ’ who gazed with stonv eyes upon the open grave, 
and the orphan babes, and the bowed form at his side, which swayed to-aud-fro, Like 
the vonng tree before the tempest blast • 

‘ ^Dust to dust! ’ 

* Ruth shrinks trembling back, then leans eagerly forward; now she takes the last 
lingering look at features graven on her memory with lines of fire; and now, as the 
earth falls with a hard, hollow sound upon the coffiD, a lightning-thought comes with 
stunning force to little Katy, and she sobs out, * Oh 1 they are covering my papa up; 
l can’t ever see papa any more I ’ 

‘ ‘ Dust to dust!* 

. 4 The sexton smooths the moist earth carefullywith his reversed spade; Ruth’s eyes fol¬ 
low his movements with a strange fascination/ Now the carriages roll awav, one after 
another, and the wooden man turns to Ruth and says, * Come. She looks into his 
stony face, then at the new-made mound, utters a low, stifled cry, and staggers forth 
with her crushing sorrow. 

‘O Earth I Earth! with thy mocking skies of blue, thy placid silver streams, thy 
myriad memory-haunting odorous flowers, thy wheels of triumph rolling — rolliug on 
over breaking hearts and prostrate forms, maimed, tortured, crushed, yet not destroyed. 
0 mocking Earth 1 snatching from our frenzied grasp the life-long-coveted treasure 1 
Most treacnerous Earth! are these thy unkept promises ? 

4 Oh! hadst thou no Gethsemane, no Calvary, no guarded tomb, no risen Lord ! ’ 
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As a pendant to this touching scene, read the following. Ruth, who has 
struggled with poverty and want in the support of her chil dren, finds herself 
at last obliged, through the cruelty of those who had forborne to help the 
widow and the fatherless, to part with her husband’s clothes : 

‘Harry’s clothes were collected from the drawers one by one, and laid upon thesofh. 
Now a little pencilled memorandum fluttered from the pocket; now a handkerchief 
dropped upon the floor, slightly odorous of cologne or segars; neck-ties there were 
shaped by nis full, round throat, with the creases still in the silken folds; and there 
was a crimson smoking-cap — Ruth's gift — the gilt tassel slightly tarnished where it 
had touched the moist darx locks; then his dressing-gown, which Ruth herself had 
often playfully thrown on, while combiDg her hair: each bad its little history, each its 
tender home-associations, daguerreotyping on tortured memory sunny pictures of the 
past. 

* * Oh! I cannot! I cannot! ’ said Ruth, as her eye fell upon Harry’s wedding-vest; 
*oh! Mr. Devklin, I cannot! ’ 

‘ Mr. Develin coughed, hemmed, walked to the window, drew off his gloves, and 
drew them on, and Anally said, anxious to terminate the interview, * I can fold them 
up guicker than you, Mrs. Hall.’ 

* ‘If you please,’ replied Ruth, sinking into a chair; ‘ this you will leave me, Mr. 
Devklin,’ pointing to the white satin vest. 

‘ ‘Y-e-s/said Mr. Develin, with an attempt to be facetious; ‘ the old doctor can’t 
use that, I suppose.’ 

‘The trunk was packed, the key turned in the lock, and the porter in waiting, pre¬ 
ceded by Mr. Develin, shouldered his burden and followed him down-stairs and out 
into the street. 

‘And there sat Rrrn with the tears dropping one after another upon the wedding- 
vest, over which her fingers strayed caressingly. Oh! where wus the heart which had 
throbbed so tumultuously beneath it on that happy bridal eve? With what a dirgo- 
iike echo fell upon her tortured ear those bridal words, ‘ till death do us part.’ ’ 

Without going into particulars, it may suffice to say that the poor widow 
finally succeeded, after running the gauntlet of indifferent editors and selfish 
publishers, in winning name, fame, and fortune, and, as we infer, a husband, 
although this last is not very explicitly stated. With a brief programme of 
what ‘ Fanny Fern ’ would be as an editor, we take our leave of her present 
volume : 

* I wish / had a paper. Would n’t I call things by their right names ? Would I know 
any sex in books ? Would l praise a book because a woman wrote it? Would Iabuso 
it for the same reason? Would I say, as one of our most able editors said not long 
since to his reviewer, ‘ Cut it up, root and branch; what right have these women tc 
set themselves up for authors, and reap literary laurels ? ’ "NY ould I unfairly insert all 
the adverse notices of a book, and never copy one in its praise? Would I pass over 
the wholesale swindling of some aristocratic scoundrel, and trumpet in my police 
report, with heartless comments, the name of some poor, tempted, starving wretch, 
far less deserving of censure, in God’s eye, than myself? Would I have my tongue or 
my pen tied in any wav by policy, or interest, or* clique-ism? No, Sir! The world 
never will see a paper till mine is Started. Would I write long descriptions of the 
wardrobe of foreign prima donnas, who bring their cracked voices and reputations to 
our American market, and * occupy suites of rooms lined with satin, and damask, and vel¬ 
vet,’ and goodness knows what, and give their reception-wirrri?, at which they ‘affably 
notice ’ our toadying first citizens ? By J upiter ! why should n't they be ‘ affable ? ’ l)o n’t 
they come over here for our money and patronage ? Who cares how many ‘ bracelets ’ 

Signora-had on, or whose ‘ arm she leaned gracefully upon,’ or whether her hair 

was braided or curled ?' If, because a lord or a duke once ‘ honored her ’ by insulting 
her with infamous proposals, some few brainless Americans choose to deify her as a 
goddess, in the name of George Washington and common-sense, let it not be taken as 
a national exponent. There are some few Americans left who prefer ipecac in homoeo¬ 
pathic doses/ ’ 

There is one great merit in this book which we have omitted to set forth. 
The interest never flags. Fanny Fern knows enough of ‘ dramatic effect ’ to 
be aware that the stage must never be vacant, nor the actors ever idle. Her 
volume, we may add, is well printed, upon good paper, and bears upon its 
outer cover a fac-simile of her signature — a bold, firm ‘ hand-of-write.' 
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&mi of Saint pt|fflaj. 

Seldom have we go feelingly appreciated the 
inaccessibility, in winter, of our mountain-home 
on the Hudson, as on the morning of the sixth 
of December; for on the evening of that day our 
good Society of Saint Nicholas were to hold 
their annual Festival at the Saint Nicholas Hotel, 
and we had pledged ourselves to be present How 
we waded through the untrodden snow to the 
depdt, just in time to see the engine snorting on 
its way, trailing its white cloud of vapor through 
the wintry air ; how we followed after, hoping still to be in time for the boat; 
how the pier, 

■ * immeasurably spread. 

Seemed lengthening to the view: * 

how we arrived in season to see the steamer paddling off into the middle of 
the Tappa&o-Zee; how we walked back, melancholy, and watched growlingly 
all day the trains rushing townward during the day, over the river, * it boots 
Jfct now to say: * but it was a sore trial. For, ‘ by the same token/ we had 
been compelled to be absent from the previous ‘ tasting-supper ’ of our brother 
stewards—for such was thrice our honored office — greatly to our regret; for 
well we knew what we were losing. Howbeit, next to being present at the 
great*Festival/ was to read a succinct account of it from the authentic report 
prepared by an esteemed friend and brotherateward, for the* Society’s official 
organ, the Knickerbocker, which we here annex: 

* The sixth of December, a day dear to the Sons of Saint Nicholas, found them 
assembled in goodly numbere at the magnificent hotel that bears his venerated 
name, to do all honor to the day and memory of their illustrious patron-saint At 
half-past five o’clock p.m. the Society met for the transaction of the usual prelimi¬ 
nary business, which being over, the Honorable John A. King, of the 1 Committee 
of Instalments,’ proceeded, with appropriate remarks and ceremonies, to instal 
the following officers elect for the ensuing year: 
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FREDERIC DE PEYSTER, President. 


Hamilton Fish, 

James J. Roosetklt, 

John Romeyn Brodhead, 
Gerrit O. Yah Wagehex, 
"William II. Johnson, 
Caarlb R. Swords, 
Richard E. Mount, Jr., 


First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
Third Vice-President 
Fourth Vice-President 
Treasurer. 

Secretary. 

Assistant-Secretary. 


U A N A O E R I 


William J. Van "Wagenxn, 
Jacob Anthony, 

Cornelius Oakley, 

S. L. H. Ward, 

Elias G. Drake, 

John J. Cisco, 


James H. Kip, 

James De Pkystkb Godin, 
Augustus Sciikll, 
William Dumont, 

Jambb Manley, 

John Alstyne. 


Chaplains. 


Rev. Thomas E. Vebmilyx, D.D., ) 

Rev. William L. Johnson, D.D., J 

Richard S. Kissam, M D., 

Edward L. Beale, M.D., 

John W. Franco, M.D., 

John C. Ciiebsbman, M.D., 

STEWARDS. 

John Van Buren, Benjamin H. Field, 

Peter H. Vadervoort, D. Henry Haight, 

Adrian B. Holmes, Alexander J. Cotheal, 

D, F. Curry. 


| Physicians. 

| Consulting Physicians. 


‘At seven o’clock, preceded by their President and invited guests, the Society 
moved to the grand dining-hall, which presented a superb amp (Tail: the decora¬ 
tions of the room and the ornaments of the table being in the best taste, and wor¬ 
thy of the occasion, and the high reputation of the hosts. A statue of the Saint 
immediately in front of the President, in full costume, crozier in hand, particularly 
deserves mention — a superb evidence of tfce taste and talent that presides over 
the cuisine of the house, and which, in its delicacy of finish and minute detail of 
ornament, would do credit to the studio of any artist. 

‘Grace was said by the Senior-Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Vermilye. About two hours 
were consumed in the full enjoyment of the bounteous and elegant feast, when the 
Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Johnson, returned thanks. 

‘The cloths being removed, the President, assuming his badge of power, tlft 
venerable cocked hat, arose and addressed the Society as follows: 

‘ ‘Fellow-Members of the Saint Nicholas Society: My first impulse in rising 
to address you, is to return you my thanks for the honor which you have again con¬ 
ferred upon me, by selecting me as your President. With the benevolent object of 
our Association are connected the social ties that bind us together. I feel their influence 
upon me toward you, and I trust these will mutually strengthen with our years, and 
become more and more regarded by us all. 

‘ * Now, gentlemen, that you have partaken of the good cheer which our excellent stew¬ 
ards and worthy hosts have provided, before I ask your attention to a few remarks, 
not inappropriate, I hope, to the occasion, let me wish that 

* * Good digestion wait on appetite, 

And healtli on both.’ 


‘ ‘ Rogers, the poet, has well observed, that 1 the more we become acquainted with 
the institutions of other lands, the more highly we must prize our own/ This remark 
is peculiarly applicable to the institutions of that land which our fore-fathers delighted 
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to call‘The Father-land; * for from Holland came the seeds of civil and religious liberty 
and popular education which her first citizens planted in this our Empire State; and 
from that land was derived the principle of federal union that binds together the several 
States of the American Republic. 

* ‘ The rights for which Holland so long struggled are identical with those which the 
old Thirteen States successfully maintained. The principles which form their basis, 
and of our government as a people, were confirmed by the measures of the last quar¬ 
ter of the past century, and are now impregnable. 

4 ‘In the year in which our national independence was declared, appeared the first 
portion of Gibbon’s celebrated historical work. In its progress, he described the 
clouded sun-set of a renowned empire, which once claimed the dominion of the habita¬ 
ble globe. ‘ The Declaration ’ was the ushering in of the glorious dawn of a greater 
power, because this was founded upon human rights. 

* ‘Let it be remembered, 1 said the American Congress, in their Address to the 
States, at the close of the Revolutionary War, ‘ that it has ever been the pride and boast 
of America, that the rights for which she contended are the rights of human nature. 
By the blessing of the Author of these rights on the means exerted for their defense, 
they have prevailed against all opposition.’ 

‘ ‘ The descendants of the Cavaliers and Huguenots at the South, of the Hollanders 
and Huguenots here, and of the Puritans at the East, well know the inestimable value 
of these rights; and neither misrule, corruption, nor bigotry can ever eradicate prin¬ 
ciples, which the maintenance of these rights has made immortal. 

‘ ‘ In depicting the departing glories of the Roman republic, the same historian pre¬ 
dicts, that in the event of another barbaric inroad ripon the civilization of Europe, Ame¬ 
rica, filled with her colonies and institutions, would be the spot'where that civilization 
would revive and flourish. 

* ‘But it did not, in his visions, occur to him as it did to a later historian— Macau¬ 
lay — ‘that civilization itself might engender the barbarism which would destroy it ; 9 
and that ‘ vice, ignorance, and misery, as these exist in the great capitals of Europe, 
may yet produce this very excess.’ 

‘ ‘ Now, in the vast immigration seeking the new in exchange for the old world, are 
we to be exempt from the inroad of a portion of this infected mass; from the flood*of 
infidelity of kindred association, and the insidious attempts to undermine well-settled 
American principles? Doubtless, not But let us, as veritable New-Yorkers, rely upon 
education, the consequent intelligence among all classes, and the habits of reflection 
and inquiry peculiar to the American character, as the surest antidotes to those fearful, 
because subtle foes! 

‘ ‘A single illustration will exhibit another corrective. In 1789, the era of the Con- 
stitution, the population of the whole country then was a little less than four millions. 
In 1890, a century thence, it is on reliable data, estimated to be seventy-two millions. 
The same proofs show conclusively that the native increase very far exceeds the whole 
immigration, vast as that is. Here, of itself, is the leaven which will leaven the entire 
masses. 

* * Few persons who have not given their attention to the nature and extent of this 
increase, are aware of the important element which those of direct descent from the 
Batavian stock form in the entire population of the United States. 

‘ ‘ At one time it was the most numerous single raoe in this State and that of New- 
Jersey; and its rapid progression in the national composition is fully attested by the 
results exhibited in the decennial returns of the census of the nation. 

“In the able speech which my learned predecessor, the Hon. Gulian C. Yerplanck, 
delivered at the banquet given to the officers of the Netherlands’ frigate * Prins Van 
Oranje,’ which will be found in the publication of the proceedings on that occasion, 
issued by our Society in May, 1852, the general view thus presented is clearly and fully 
considered^md confirmed; and to it I refer you, gentlemen, for the information which 
ia furnished on a topic, to which none of us can be indifferent. 

* ‘ Our liberty, preserved from licentiousness, another source of danger, by popup 
lar education and sound religious instruction, will prove not only our own polar. 
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■tar, but a light to guide into the pathway to independence, those yet denied its 
blessings. • 

* 4 When the conquest of Macedon was achieved, the Roman general, taking counsel 
from none, sent a herald into the assembly of Greeks met to witness the Isthmian, 
games, to proclaim, as by order of the Roman Senate, liberty to the Grecian states. 
The announcement was so wholly unexpected, that the multitude were swayed by alter¬ 
nate joy and doubt The herald is recalled, the glorious tidings are confirmed, and such 
a shout of exultation then burst forth, that Livy, the historian, exclaims : It was clearly 
apparent that, of all good things, none is so dear to the multitude as liberty —‘ nihil om¬ 
nium bonorum rmtUiludme gratius, quam libertatem esse.' 

4 ‘But, gentlemen, the liberty, then proclaimed, was not the liberty for which Holland, 
for upward of three-score years, contended, through cruel and sanguinary wars: 
nor liberty, as understood by the founders of this republic. That is like the subterranean 
fire, which mountains cannot oonfine nor torrents extinguish. 

4 4 Unlike insular Great Britain, with its rocky-bound shores, Holland has the bound¬ 
less sea on one side, ever struggling to over-leap her barriers, and on the other, period¬ 
ical inundations from the Alpine ranges, increasing as they madly rush on and assail 
ber interior defences. But here, in our own dear native land, all Nature is her 
ally. Man alone may prove the traitor. When this century closes, by the continued 
blessing of Heaven, the population of the United States will extend from ocean to 
ocean, and fill its broad intervening valleys. In this tide of swelling numbers, the 
American character will imbue the immense volume, with which so many races of the 
best blood of Europe, so much diversity of opinion, feelings, and habits will have 
commingled; and all opposing mflfcer, of whatever it may consist, will either be ab¬ 
sorbed or swept along^vith this spreading population, accumulating in its flow greater 
power and vastness/' [ Great and continued applause.'] 

‘The following is the list of the regular toasts: * 

“ 1. Saint Nicholas : * Goed heilig man/ * Music: *Mynheer Van Donck . 

4 4 2. The President or the United States/ Music : 'President's March / 

4 3. The Governor or the State or New-York/ Music : Governor's March / 

* 4 4. The Arkt and Navt/ Music: ‘Hail Columbia and Yankee Doodle.' 

4 4 5. New-Amsterdam : The Colony of the United Provinces — the Metropolis of the 
United States/ Music: 4 Home , Sweet Home / - 

4 ‘ 6. The Fatherland : The noble Republic which taught us the principle of Federal 
Union, and planted here the first seeds of civil and religious freedom/ Music: 4 Wil¬ 
helm us van Nossauwen / 

4 4 7. 4 Ebndraot Maakt Magt:* We translate the motto of the Fatherland, 4 The 
Union will be preserved/ Music: 4 Wien Neerlandsch Diced.' 

4 4 8. The Daughters or Manhattan/ Music: ‘Here's a health to all good Lasses' 

4 4 9. Our Sister Societies : Rivals in acts of charity. Saint Nicholas welcomes them 
with open arms/ Music : 4 We 're a band of Brothers / 

* The President then called upon them to fill in bumpers to the first regular toast: 

4 4 Saint Nicholas. — 4 Goed heilig man/ ' 

‘ Three good and hearty cheers bore testimony to the love and veneration of his 
sons. 

4 4 The President of the United States/ 

4 Three cheers, manfully given, made a pleasing contrast to the manner in which 
this national toast was received, but a few evenings before, at a great dinner given 
at the Astok House. 

4 4 The Governor of the State of New-York/ 

‘This toast was in like maimer, duly honored. 

' ‘ Fourth Toast ‘ The Army and Navy/ 
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* This toast, always enthusiastically received, was responded to by Lieut. J. B. 
McPherson, U. S. Engineers, as follows : 

< *M& President and Gentlemen op the Saint Nicholas Society : As you are well 
aware, the true province of a military man consists in acts rather than words; but the 
field for action having been pretty well gone over, there remains nothing for me but to 
rest upon my arms, or else give expression to the sentiments of pleasure which I have 
experienced on this occasion; and I would be callous indeed to every generous impulse 
did I fail to thank you for the honor which you have conferred upon those with whom 
it is my pride that I have something in common — to preserve untarnished the fail 
standard of our country: and if there is any thing calculated to inspire the soldiei 
with energy and untiring perseverance in the discharge of his duty, it is to feel that he 
is appreciated by those to whom is committed his honor and his fame. Although it is 
seldom that those whose profession leads them into a more rugged field, participate in 
the good cheer of an oooasion like this, nevertheless when it is their good fortune, that 
there are some who appreciate it, I can testify. But the cream of the feast is a good 
speech, and as there are several in store for you, I will not detain you longer, but give 
the following sentiment: 

* ‘ The Members op the Saint Nicholas Society : May they have many returns of 
this happy festival, and * smoke the pips of peace * and good-fellowship.’ 

1 Immediately upon the announcement of the toast, a Dutch miniature battery, 
introduced into the hall, poured forth a volley of artillery in its honor. 

1 The fifth regular toast was responded to by the Rov. Dr. Bethune. He said: 

‘ * I must confess I rise not without trepidation, as the spirit of the toast must lead me 
to historic allusion, and I find myself opposite in all honor to the par excellence Histo¬ 
rian of New-York — of New-Amsterdam. However, I must try to recover my reputa¬ 
tion, m expressing my sympathy in the evidence of superior wisdom and sagacity of the 
Hollanders, as evinced in the selection of this island as the colony of their country. 
The Dutchman has been accused of slowness, but my Long-Island experience tells 
me that speed and bottom are well known to be the two great ingredients to make the 
fast animal; and, however small may be my claims to the former quality, I think no 
one can deny me a full allowance of the latter. I may begin, then, on so broad and 
comprehensive a basis without much fear, and ask, where is the place to be found so 
valuable, that the Dutchman did not discover long before those who possess it in 
modern times? Many, all along our coast, sought places of refuge; the Huguenot in 
South-Carolina, the Cavalier in Virginia, the Puritan in the East; but who found the 
best ? — the Dutchman. Here — here he founded the mothe rcity, the metropolis of the 
United States; the nourisher not only of the arts of life, but of literature and patriot¬ 
ism ; knowing no bounds but her zeal for the American name. When Great Britain, 
ever anxious to increase her territory, pitched upon the Cape of Good Hope, what did 
she find there ? The Dutchman. And so, in the very island of Java is found the 
name which distinguished the country of your ancestors—Batavia. The country to 
which Britain now looks for the continuation of her glory was called not at first Aus¬ 
tralia, but New-Holland; and even when the British tried to get rid of the Dutch name, 
Van Dieman, they unwittingly kept the Dutch denomination, in keeping the name Tas¬ 
mania ; for that was termed from Tasman, the Dutchman. Who first doubled Cape 
Horn? The Dutchman; and, much as recent penetrations into Japan are made matter 
for glorification, we must remember that the Dutchman was there two hundred years 
ago. Horace Walpole, in speaking of New-York, called it an opulent and proud 
colony; but, if opulent and proud then, what reasons have not those whose birth* 
place is New-York to be proud to-day ? We must not look alone to the excellent situa¬ 
tion of this city, but also consider the character of the men who founded it; men 
rocked into hardihood on the ocean itself, as Moses was rocked on the waves, abandoned 
of men but cared for by God, and carried safely here to found the principles of reli¬ 
gious as well as civil freedom. 1 am a New-Yorker, born and brought up in New- 
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York; but every drop of blood in my veins is Scotch, drawn from that glorious Pres¬ 
byterian old nation; but I cannot forget that the struggles carried on, from Magna 
Charts downward, in the British islands, in favor of the rights of man, were never 
successful till a Dutchman, William of Orange, was called from his home to establish 
those rights. Where do we find the first assertion of the great democratic principle 
of federal sovereignty, but in the Confederation of the Seven Dutch States ? An<J 
where was Roman despotism effectually checked, save in the land where, indeed, aria- 
tocracy could not exist; because there, on the shore of the ocean, in the presence of 
the dykes, there was no room for a soft hand. The word was, ‘ Shovel or drown! * 
From the inhabitants of marshes came what has distinguished us from all nations — 
our system of confederated sovereignties. The Dutchman could be nothing but a de¬ 
mocrat; there was not a noble among them all. True, the title was afterward assumed 
of Counts of Holland; but they were not the men of the marshes. These were the 
men who, though butchers, bakers, tailors, and brewers, beat back the chivalry that 
assailed their rights; not, as Froissart tells, for honorable and chivalric love of fight¬ 
ing, but that they might get back to their ware-houses and their wives. There, too, was 
the great right asserted of man to worship his God as he pleased; and hither, in con¬ 
sequence, flocked all who panted for freedom of conscience. Here all, whether 
Christian or Jew, found themselves safe among the liberties of a great and free people! 
Can we wonder that the city founded by such men has prospered; that God has 
blessed it ? England, great and glorious as she is, owes her greatness to a mingling 
of blood. The names the highest in her Church and statesmanship show a mixed 
blood. She shows not the deterioration which marks the greater part of the natives 
of southern Europe. In Holland, too, is found the mixed blood, and the consequent 
improvement of the race, which necessarily arose from the immigration invited thither 
by the freedom and tolerance of her institutions. The Puritan, the Huguenot, all 
rejoiced in the protection of the beloved Republic. There they found an asylum, 
and there they learned their first lessons. One thing delighted the Dutchman 
when he came here. The men with ten breeches are not ordinarily supposed to have 
much poetry about them; but when the Dutchman saw this glorious Hudson, 
unequalled for beauty of scenery and practical use, I can fancy him taking his pipe 
from his mouth, blowing a cloud of satisfaction, and exclaiming, ‘ What a canal!’ An 
English writer described the Dutchman’s horse as having his bridle on his tail, and 
his burden on his belly — meaning the canal-boat. I cannot help thinking the idea a 
good one, particularly when I reflect on the importance of canals to this State; and 
though it may be a weakness to ascribe virtue to names, I cannot help thinking that 
when De Witt Clinton conferred the vast benefits he did on our State, the Dutch por¬ 
tion of his name — the portion given him by his mother — must have had a good 
deal to do with it. Great as is the prospect that awaits this city, let her be at the height 
of her fame and prosperity, and surely there will still be found those who will honor 
and bless the memory of Saint Nicholas.’ [Enthusiastic applause.'] 

‘The sixth regular toast was responded to by De Peyster Ogden. He said: 

“You have learned, Sir, from those who have so eloquently addressed you, 
the character of the founders of this city, and that among them, and them alone, pre¬ 
vious to the foundation of our own, existed a federal republic. From Holland came 
the seed that was planted here —the seed of civil and religious liberty. Wo will never 
deny the debt of science and art which we owe to other lands, but we must not forget 
that it is to Holland we owe that we are what we are. With the political Constitution 
which our fore-fathers gave us, they gave us also the invaluable blessing of an excellent 
bodily constitution. I need offer no better evidence than to state that, sixty years ago, 
a society (the Tontine Building) of less than two hundred was formed, of whom fifty- 
one now survive. I ask, then, those who hear me to look back to the characters and 
principles of their ancestors with affectionate reverence, and never to allow their prao- 
tice to fall away from the high standard they bequeathed to us.’ 

‘After a few additional observations laudatory of the noble republic, in elucida¬ 
tion of the toast in it4 spirit and application, Mr. Ogden concluded his remarks on 
this very suggestive theme. 
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* Seventh Toast: * Eeendragt maakt magt.’ We translate the motto of the Fatherland: 
4 The Union will be preserved.’ 

4 The President prefaced this toast by remarking that this motto of the Dutch 
republic, translated by us into another, which emanated from the greatest statesman 
of our country, would be responded to by a gentleman who enjoyed the intimacy of 
that great man whose voice was heard in public for the last time at the compli¬ 
mentary dinner given by this Society to the officers of the Dutch frigate, 1 Prins 
Yan Oranje.’ One of the last addresses ever made by Mr. Webster was before this 
Society; and his famous axiom, * The Union must be preserved,’ was almost iden¬ 
tical with the sentiment embodied in the toast. The gentleman who then con¬ 
ducted Mr. Webster to his seat was the same who would now reply to this toast 

1 Ex-President John A. Krao, responded as follows: 

4 * Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Saint Nicholas Society : On the occasion 
referred to by the President, it was my good fortune to have been one of a committee 
to wait on Mr. Webster, who had declined, on the score of his health, the invitation of 
the Society, but whose arrival at the Astor House, during the dinner, had become 
known, to beg him, in the name and on behalf of the Sons of Saint Nicholas, to favor 
them for a brief space with his presence. Although far from well, he yielded to our 
pressing request, and came among us to grace our festival, and to say a few words, in 
his clear and powerful manner, in honor of the Fatherland, whose means and credit, he 
said, had been ours in the time of need; whose early struggles for liberty had given 
the bright example to the nations of the earth, and whose sound and steadfast charac¬ 
ter had raised her to the highest point of prosperity and power. This, I believe, Sir, 
was the last appearance, and these the last words which were ever spoken by this great 
man on any public occasion. Feeble in health, yet clear in his noble intellect, he stood 
before us, honored and observed of all. Among the remarkable men whom a kind 
Providence vouchsafed to us in the early periods of the Republic, two great names 
stand forth in proud distinction — Hamilton and Webster. The first, early distin¬ 
guished in arms; then in the formation of the Constitution; next, in laying the broad 
foundation of the public credit, and in framing the organic laws of the government; 
impressing all with the vigor of his wise and enlarged views, with the clearness and 
depth of his comprehensive intellect* The other, equally distinguished as the great 
expounder and defender of that Constitution — as the able and constant vindicator of 
the laws and treaties of the Union; a statesman of large and liberal views —^pf a 
judgment which embraced without effort the great and varied interests of these con¬ 
federated States; a Senator, wise in council, and without an equal in the clear and 
eloquent exposition of the subject under debate; whose intellect was of the highest 
order, and whose feelings and sentiments were thoroughly American. And now, Mr. 
President, I must speak to the toast which you have just propounded from the chair: 
‘Eendragt Maakt Magt ’—the motto of the United Provinces; in other words, ‘The 
Union will be Preserved.’ And I must refer to the history of Holland for the senti¬ 
ments I am about to express. When the provinces which adhered to the House of 
Orange concluded at Utrecht, in 1579, a treaty of union, they laid the foundation of the 
liberty of the United Provinces. That treaty declared 4 that each province should pre* 
serve its own government, privileges, and particular religion, in which each should 
support the other, leaving the conduct of the war to the States-General of the Seven 
United Provinces.* William I., Prince of Orange, was at the head of the League. He 
fell, in 1583, by the hand of an assassin. But the inscription on his tomb at Delft de¬ 
clares him to have been the founder of the common liberty, and of the true religion, 
and the father of his counfry. By the Union of Utrecht, the provinces threw off the 
yoke of Spain, and dared to lay the foundation of a new state. From that Union 
sprung the liberty and power of that great republic; and Holland, remarkable by her 
position, and for the invincible courage and energy of her sons, soon became, in arts, 
commerce, and in maritime pouer, one of the great nations of the world. Then it was 
that she sent forth a colony to he Western World, and New-Amsterdam was planted 
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by her hardy sons. The principles of the Fatherland, sturdy honesty and the love of 
liberty, accompanied them to their new home ; and in after-times, when another blow 
was here to be struck for liberty and independence, the descendants of those sons were 
found among the brave and wise men who, in the field or in the council, stood forth in 
their defence. The sound principles contained in the Treaty of Utrecht — that the 
municipal rights and privileges of the provinces should be acknowledged and main¬ 
tained, and the conduct of the war and the foreign relations should be confided to the 
States-General of the United Provinces — affords the first example of such a Union. 
Two hundred years afterward, the Thirteen United States of America, pressed by the 
power of England, made their solemn Declaration of Independence, and following out 
the principles of the Treaty of Utrecht, left to the States the management of their own 
affairs, and to the Congress of these States the conduct of the war and the foreign re¬ 
lations. And the Constitution and the Union of the States of this great Republic are 
based upon the same broad and sound foundation as enabled HoUand, againsl fearful 
odds, to I'saAL % glorious position among the nations of the earth. 

4 Eighth Toojt' 4 The Daughters of Manhattan.’ 

*Mr. Motarr, a ‘irvorite ‘Benedick,’ responded as follows: 

4 4 Hk had the het.n and the will; but * to heavenly themes sublimer strains belong,* and 
his voice was insufficient for the task, though he had the gift of tongues, and could 
draw to his aid a spirit from the skies. * The Daughters of Manhattan.’ 4 Like a lily 
among thorns,’ says Solomon, 4 so is my love among the daughters.’ They are the 
mothers of the sons of Saint Nicholas, who can add lustre even to the virtues of their 
mothers; and they can, with all the fervor and affection of their hearts, turn to those 
sons and say, with the truth and pride of the Roman matron, 4 These are my jewels.’ 
Gallantry and devotion forbid us to say that the 4 Daughters ’ are fairer, wiser, or bet¬ 
ter than other of Eve’s fair daughters; but we can ascribe unto them whatever beauties 
and virtues are calculated to adorn, ennoble, and elevate the character of woman. 
Truth has no comparisons. It is not woman, mortal and evanescent, arrayed in bright 
material charms, 4 the incarnation of the poet’s God, in all its marble-chiseled beauty, 
which rules the world; but woman in the image of the Creator and the reflex of tha, 
divine inspiration which has made man but a little lower than the angels. It was 
this which the ancient world worshipped as the universal Venus: 

-* ‘ at whose footstool stood 

An altar burning with eternal fire, 

^ Unsullied, tmeonsvmed.' 

* 4 It is this <*o which the universal world now pays homage, 4 the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power.’ While her proud and 
assumed lord could dignify even his crimes, and, by heroic deeds, make virtues even 
of his vices, the characteristics of woman were paramount to her own corruption and 
depravity, sparkling from beneath the shadowy surface which would conceal them. It 
was the divinity which stirred within, and ‘became the throned monarch better than 
her crown.* It is woman alone 4 who could disturb the peace of all the world, and rule 
it when *t is wildest’ It is her affection which can follow the North navigator 4 amid 
thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice,’ and through the viewless winds, and o’er the 
mountain waves ? her charity which can extend to the barbaric East, and bind the 
wounds of contending hosts on bloody battle-fields. 4 If we could take the wings of 
the morning, and fly unto the uttermost parts of the earth,’ even there will we find her 
arm to comfort us; through all the varying scenes of life, its changes and its chances, 
she is our shield and comforter; and when we are about 4 doffing these muddy vest¬ 
ments of decay ’— when the silver cord is being loosened and the golden bowl broken, 
it is she who, with heaven beaming in her eye, can gild the rays of hope, and smooth 
the way to the paradise beyond. 

‘Ninth Toast: 4 Our Sister Societies. Rivals in acts of charity. Saint Nicholas 
welcomes them with open arms.’ 
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' Mr. Tol’N'O, President of Saint George, responded: 

“He said the President had introduced him as ‘Dr. Yottno,’ but Ke declined the 
title, as he had never graduated in any faculty. He was stye there was nonest truth 
under the apparent routine nature of the welcome given him as President of the Saint 
George. The orators of the evening had taken a graver turn than he had found usual 
at the hospitable table of Saint Nicholas ; on that ground he apo ogised for the jocular 
turn which the toast he would offer might seem to take — not being able to do better on 
sudden notice than offer what was' prepared before-hand by him. Johannes Yon Rikb* 
man records the Saint Nicholas Club of one hundred and fifty years ago: Mr. Y. did not 
know whether it was here or in Holland. The young Hollander of that day, wishing 
to imitate the bad example of English clubs, called theirs the ‘Nick* club; and on all 
hands was heard ‘ Nick,’ ‘Nick,’ ‘Nick.’ The serious gravely shook their heads, and 
cried ‘alas! * ‘ alas! ’ 'alas l ’ A class of compromisers, combining the two, gave the 
name which this Society bears: ‘Nick-alas,’ that is, ‘Nicholas.’ Mr. Young con¬ 
gratulated the Society on not being a charitable one—on having no needy to relieve, 
as their sister Societies had. In his youth it had been his misfortune to be educated in 
a classical academy; and as useful things were neglected there, he did not learn the 
Dutch tongue. All the sealing-wax then used came from Holland, and bore an impres¬ 
sion which seemed to him appropriate to the present occasion. He gave it in the origi¬ 
nal tongue, with the translation, as his toast: 

“Be J3aatskappg Fan Nicolas: Brantjen tori en bast fjon hen:* 

which being interpreted for the benefit of the Know-Nothings, would say, * The Saint 
Nicholas Society: it shines brightly, and sticks well together/ 

We also noticed at the guest-table, Doctor J. C. Beale, the ex-Presidcnt of the 
Saint George Society, and for so many years its distinguished representative and 
welcome guest at the festivals of Saint Nicholas. 

* Mr. Youxg was followed by Mr. Norrie, the President of Saint Andrew’s, who 
briefly returned thanks for the Society he represented, and gave as a sentiment: 

* ' Dutch Prudence, Industry, and Frugality : The best preservatives against mer¬ 
cantile revulsions.’ 

1 Mr. Stewart, of Saint Patrick’s, excused himself from a speech, on the plea of 
the lateness of the hour. He would therefore relinquish his right in favor of others, 
and give as a toast; 

“Thk Descendants op Saint Nicholas: Unlike their worthy predecessor, they 
have not slept the last forty years. We have only to look around on their magnificent 
city to satisfy us that they have been and are ‘ wide-awake.’ ’ 

1 Mr. Withaub, President of the German Benevolent Society, reviewing the rapid 
increase of the American people, and the large infusion of the German immigration 
which come here, ho observed, to bo useful, and comparatively but a small part of 
which remained in the cities, took occasion to refer to the liberal contribution 
recently made for the sufferers of the ship ‘ New Era,’ as a proof of the strong 
sympathy of the Knickerbockers with distress, come from where it would. He gave 
as a toast: 

‘ ‘ Saint Nicholas, this petition grant, 

Thou knowest best what mortals want; 

Asked or unasked, what’s good supply; 

What’s evil, to their prayers deny.’ £ 

‘Mr. Draper, Vice-President of the New-England Society, alluding to the pleas¬ 
ant vein of satire that had pervaded most of the speeches of the evening, much at 
the expense of Saint Jonathan, felt assured that all that had been said was said 
with the best feeling; but he could not help retorting somewhat in the same 
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spirit He observed it had been said that the cock which always kept his head 
pointed north-east, did so to be on the watch against his horeditaiy enemies, and 
ready to sound the alarm. He believed that he did so that he might snuff the ait 
of hospitality and freedom. He gave as a toast: 

‘ ‘ Sa'txt Jonathan and Saint Nicholas : May they be, from this time forth, as they 
have been heretofore, united in every thing that tends to the honor and glonr of the 
United States.’ 

* The Stewards of tho Society having been next toasted, Mr. John Van Buren, 
in his peculiarly humorous and hrappy manner, responded: 

“He said it was a mistake to suppose that the Saint Nicholas was not a benevolent 
and charitable Society. The present scene was a sufficient proof that the Society had 
the best charity — that which begins at home. The distinguished sportsman from 
Long-Island (the Rev. Dr. Bethune) had defined fastness, and divided his subject 
into two points, and his bottom he made his second point He was surprised to hear 
Dr. Bethune assert he was altogether Scotch in his origin; however, though there 
might be differences of opinion on international law, such, for instance, as that free 
ships should make free goods, he was sure there would be no objection to receive 
Scotch goods in Dutch bottoms. He supposed the President’s mistake in announcing 
the President of the Saint Georoe as a doctor, was due to the time at which the 
announcement was made, as that naturally suggested * Young’s Night Thoughts,’ syid 
hence probably in the connection of ideas the error arose. The idea advanced that the 
New-England people were still kept sour in appearance by the harsh, dreary weather 
that met their fore-fathers on landing on Plymouth Rock, surely should vanish before 
the hale, hearty, and juicy Vice-President of the New-England Society, who appeared 
before the company this evening. He said that many causes had been assigned for his 
late absence from the country. Some supposed that he went on a secret mission; some 
for this reason; some for that. The truth was, he went abroad as a steward of the 
Society, for the benefit of the Society — an unpaid steward of a charitable and benevo¬ 
lent society. There he met bis brother stewards; they held a congress Of ambassadors; 
they tasted all that was to be tasted, and drunk all that was to be drank; and to-night 
the result of their experience was laid before the company. As they had been ably 
seconded by the worthy hosts, he gave: 

* * The Health of Messrs. Treadwell and Acker, Proprietors of the Saint 
Nicholas.’ 

* The health was drank with loud applause. 

1 In reply to a toast to tho Chaplains, the Rev. Dr. Vermilye responded elo¬ 
quently. Recurring to the days of his boyhood, he drew a picture of the city as 
it then appeared, and traced in glowing language its rapid increase in magnificence 
and population. 

‘ Dr. Francis, being called upon for the medical report, alluded in a few feeling 
and eloquent terms to the loss of the ‘Arctic,’ by which this Society had been called 
upon to deplore the death of one of its members, and took occasion to call up 
Captain James Funck, also a member, and who, he stated, had made the astonish¬ 
ing number of two hundred and forty voyages across the ocean, and had never put 
into a port for which he had not sailed. 

‘Captain Funck acknowledged the compliment in true sailor style, and gave 
‘The Memory of De Witt Clinton,’ which was of course drank standing, and in 
silence. ^ 

‘ Several other speeches were made, and in the small hours of the morning the 
members'separated, after one of the most agreeable festivals that lias ever marked 
their anniversary. 

‘ TJnlike the other public societies of the city, the Saint Nicholas Society haa 
always endeavored to avoid giving publicity to the proceedings at their festival* 
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And for that reason have not extended the usual courtesies to reporters. Those 
ubiquitous gentlemen, however, generally manage to enlighten the public, more or 
leas, as to what has taken place, paying no kind of respect to the often-expressed 
wish of the stewards. As the only recognized authority, the Knickerbocker 
presents the foregoing authentic report of the proceedings at the last Festival* 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Another and welcome 
letter from our fair lady-correspondent in the * wide old woods * of the remote 
North of our 1 Empire State.* She seems a perfect Die Vernon : 

4 Camp Comfort, ChaUoMgay Lake, Sept. 10,1851 

‘My Dear Knickerbocker: A violent storm, which commenced during the 
night, and is still raging with unabated fury, compels me to remain in-doors to-day; 
and as I have pretty nearly exhausted all the resources of amusement our cabin 
affords, I believe I ’ll write another letter to you. 

* I was awakened last night by the rain pouring upon the bark roof of our shanty, 
and the wind howling through the forest, making the mighty oaks and lofty pines 
groan and writhe in agony. 

‘ For some time, I lay and listened to the driving of the storm till I became pos¬ 
sessed with a desire to encounter its fury. The walls of the cabin seemed to con¬ 
tract and oppress me. I must be out into the forest, and see and feel the storm I 
So stepping quietly from my hammock, I took my pistols from under my pillow, 
placed them in the pocket of my hunting-jacket, put on my India-rubber boots, 
threw my ‘ poncho * over my head and shoulders, and silently leaving the cabin, 
turned into the forest It was indeed a scene of the wildest description, yet, 
strange as it may appear, in perfect harmony with my feelings at the moment 
There was nothing to interrupt the solitude of the wilderness, and the tall pine- 
trees seemed to stand like mournful monuments of the past, reminding the waifclerer 
of the forest heroes who had roamed beneath their shade; and as the wind sighed 
1 among their branches, it sounded like the death-chant of some mighty chief, 

* lamenting the intrusion of the white man upon his hunting-grounds. Long I stood 
r there, listening to that dirge-like music, and fascinated by the peculiar wildness and 
- aohtude of the place, till the trunk of each tree seemed to my excited fancy to 

assume the appearance of a stately warrior, gazing with true Indian-like indiffer- 
» enee upon the daughter of the pale-face; but as it does not suit my vanity to be 

• gazed upon with indifference even by an imaginary Indian, I turned my steps 
toward the lake shore. The darkness was intense, and every now and then a 
crash like distant thunder announced that some aged tree had fallen a victim to the 
fury of the blast, and the sound was caught and echoed from mountain to moun¬ 
tain, till the welkin rang again. When I reached the lake, I found its usually quiet 
waters rolling in high waves and dashing furiously among the rocks upon the 
beach. Ah! how I longed for some one to share my delight — some one who 
could sympathize with me in my enjoyment of such a strange, wild scene. Now, I 
dare say you will think this a very peculiar fanqy on my part, and slightly rash 
withal, and your wonder will only be increased when I tell you that I have been 
all my life a petted child, tended and cared for by an indulgent mother, who feared 
that ‘the winds of heaven should visit my cheek too roughly; * and when I add 
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that I was educated at a fashionable city boarding-school, and have been a belle at 
Newport and Saratoga, you will be entirely at a loss to understand where I picked 
up such a strange fancy as to wish to witness a mid-night storm in the forest. 
Well, thanks to the man who invented India-rubber boots and water-proof cloaks, 
I was enabled to indulge my whim with impunity. I returned to the cabin, and 
creeping softly into my hammock, slept quietly until morning; and when this makes 
its appearance in print, it will convey to my sleeping companions the first informa¬ 
tion of my mid-night escapade I 

* The interior of our cabin just now would really make a good study for a painter. 
The gentlemen, unable to pursue their out-door amusements, have resorted to vari¬ 
ous expedients to pass the time pleasantly within, but the poor fellows are as 
restless as so many squirrels in a cage, and in their efforts to keep themselves busy, 
make a great fuss, and succeed in accomplishing very little. One is cleaning his 
rifle; one sharpening hiB hunting-knife; a third puffing away most furiously at his 
segar; while another is twirling his moustache, and apparently seeking Borne inspi¬ 
ration from the rafters of the cabin. Their costumes are decidedly becoming and 
picturesque, and quite characteristic of the wearers. A sedate lawyer from an 
adjoining State, and who has only come up here 1 for a day’s shooting,’ sports a gray 
nunting-suit, with fancy buttons, a sort of compromise between the lawyer and 
the sportsman. Another, an artist, and too much an admirer of nature to be 
unaware of his own good looks, has chosen a dark-colored blouse, fastened round 
the waist with a leathern belt, and left just enough open at the breast to show a 
red flannel shirt, which is remarkably becoming to his dark complexion. It would 
take me too long to particularize all their costumes : blue flannel shirts, red flannel 
shirts, and green hunting-jackets all flourish conspicuously, while hats are to be 
found of all sorts and descriptions, one or two of them adorned with a buck’s taO, 
worn as a trophy by the successful huntsman. And now perhaps you would like 
to have me give you a sketch of myself, and my own costume, but I shall do no 
such thing; but leave it to the imagination of yourself and your readers to picture 
me as shall beet suit your various fancies, while I continue my description of our 
shanty. 

fire of huge pine-logs is burning brightly upon the hearth, and I have estab¬ 
lished myself near it, the gloomy cheerlessness of the day making its genial warmth 
acceptable. The hounds seem to be of the same opinion, and half-a-dozen of them 
are crouched upon the buffalo-skins at my feet, though the hunters complain loudly 
at my indulgence toward them, insisting that the heat dulls their energies for the 
chase; but like a true woman, I am obstinate, and determined to carry my point; 
so the hounds remain by the fire dozing, and occasionally looking up into my face^ 
as though they appreciated my kindness. Good hounds they are, full-blooded, 
swift, and keen of scent, and as long-winded, as long-limbed, and as lank as a 
Yankee school-master; and to hear them in full cry, that’s true music for you, and 
Hi worth a journey all the way up into this wilderness. 

‘ Really, Mr. Knickerbocker, if you could only move that old easy-chair of 
yours, and come up to our shanty, I think I oould give you a better idea of a hunt 
than I shall ever be able to do on paper. 

4 The walls of our cabin, formed of immense logs, with the bark left on, to answet 
Instead of paint, paper, or plaster, are decorated with all the apparatus of the 
hunter and the fisherman. Double-barreled guns, rifles, telescopes, shot-bag^ 
powder-flasks, hunting-knives, drinking-cups, fly-rods, trolling-lines, trout-baskets, 
and game-bags are suspended on all sides in indiscriminate confusion; and I often 
wonder how each one knows his own property, but they never seem to make any 
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mistakes, and it appears to be very much the same with guns as it is with Wives 
and hemes, each man pretends to think his own the best 

1 And now I begin to think it about time to bring my rambling letter to a con¬ 
clusion. I fear me you will find it exceedingly tiresome, for stupidity is very infec¬ 
tious, and the gentlemen rival each other in that commodity to-day. They have 
smoked their segars and attempted to read, but the books were soon thrown aside, 
and the segarB resumed, and yawn follows yawn till I really fear they 11 swallow 
each other. In my next, I ’ll tell you how I shot that deer l /. x. i.* 

‘Do, please’: we ore ‘dying to know.’ * - - We give the following; 
omitting names, (so that our correspondent may remain entirely incog .,) 
because we have a word or two of comment to offer upon it: 

* Though not a subscriber, Mr. Editor, to your invaluable periodical, I am nevertbe- 
less a tolerably regular reader of its pages, and bare been ever since it was christened, 
as my absent dimes, if summoned to the bar, would abundantly testify. Among the 
many ‘good things ’ it contains, there is nothing that I peruse with more pleasure than 
the occasional ‘ scraps * that advise us of the precocious developments of genius, wis¬ 
dom, and ‘smart sayings’ of the ‘little ones.’ I have oft been tempted to give yon 
what I conceive to be an * elevated thought,’ uttered a few years since by a bright little 
gray-eyed boy, some four years old, whose paternity his mother had been kind enough 
to attribute to me. Sitting on the door-sill of our humble dwelling one clear and 
balmy night in summer, and gaxing with apparent admiration at the wonderful 
mechanism of the heavens, he at length exclaimed, raising his tiny hand to direct my 
eyes toward the field of his adoration, ‘ Pa, are the stars holes in the sky for God to let 
his glory through f * The inquiry seemed to me to embrace a sublime idea, and I could 
bnt give an affirmative reply, having no disposition to divert his attention from the 
glorious object of his contemplation.’ 

Now, as touching the above, what we have to say is this: We have 
received the same story, for our late juvenile department, at least a dozen 
times within the last four months; each ‘authentic,’ and each from a differ¬ 
ent locality. The simple fact is, the anecdote is at least twenty years old, and 
was many years ago beautifully rendered, in to verse by Mr. N. P. Willis. 
4 Who is our next customer?’ - - - We are indebted to the kindness 
of a friend for a copy of 1 Ah Address delivered before the Young Men's Asso¬ 
ciation of Albany ,’ in February last, by Hon. William Kent. It is in all 
respects a most admirable performance ; and although we should have expected 
a chaste and polished address from its accomplished author, we were not pre¬ 
pared for a style and manner which possess the mingled humor and pathos of 
Charles Lamb. We subjoin a few extracts in justification of the praise 
which we have accorded to this address : 

* Thb post of an old inhabitant has some compensation for the penalties of advanced 
life; ana it is with pensive pleasure that I recall some of the successive innovations 
which have made Albany almost the centre of the Union. Each innovation, I remem¬ 
ber, was received with incredulity, and was regarded by the prudent as pregnant with 
danger. It is something of a distinction to remember tne first steam-boat on the Hud 
son — the first steam-boat in the world — the harbinger of a greater revolution than 
conqueror or army ever wrought. It appeared in very humble guise. The rickety 
little boat, with uncovered wheels and machinery, looked much like a saw-mill, and 
impressed very few of the citizens of Albany with reverence for the illustrious stranger 
that had appeared among them. I remember, in the second year of its existence, 
embarking for New-Tork with a select party of conservative gentlemen, who smiled at 
the chimeras of Livixgston and Fulton. We sailed in the good sloop the Oneida 
Chief. Shirk ax, master, and had a prosperous voyage. We passed safely the Hogen- 
barack, lay only a half a day on the Overslaugh, sailed without peril by tne D unseam- 
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raer and through the Tappaan Zee, and entered New-York triumphantly, on the evening 
of the fourth day; but beaten by the despised steam-boat about sixty hours. The 
Schenectady Turnpike was an improvement of a different kind. That was deemed prao* 
ticable and sure ; and the same conservative gentlemen placed their capital in the enter¬ 
prise as perfectly safe by the calculations of the coolest sagacity. Safe in one sense 
the stock has proved, as I have some of it now, very much in its original condition, 

uudisturbed by speculations, and undiminished by dividends.. 

Keeping pace with these great innovations, which affected the whole country, I saw 
those civic alterations begin, which, if thev did not find Albany brick and transform it 
Jo marble, at least changed it from a rural town to a beautiful city. The descendants 
of the Hollanders became gradually inferior in numbers, and the Dutch expired as a 
written and even spoken language among us. Slavery became extinct, though that 
institution had never existed in a milder form, and it is difficult for an Albanian of 
mature years to work himself up to the current philanthropic zeal on the subject. If I 
were called on to designate anv privileged class in old Albany, I should indicate the 
negroes. There was tyranny, but it was the tyranny of the blacks over their good old 
Dutch masters. They were like the lilies; they toiled not, neitherdid they spin. They 
were pampered, and full of family pride, and lazy ; and these are qualities which we are 
apt to ascribe to an hereditary nobUist. They disappeared in a good degree with their 
emancipation.’ 

The orator next adverts to the changes in the post-office arrangements, with 
the appliances and apparatus of modern cotnmunication: 

‘ In my time, it was kept by excellent Dr. Mancius, in the corner of an apothecary’s 
shop. There, of a winter’s night, four or five of us, boys and messengers, used to wait 
for the arrival of the heavy, rumbling New-York stage, weary with fifty hours of con¬ 
tinued wheeling, and clogged with’all the clay of the Highlands. Do not fancy, how¬ 
ever, that the news it brought was commensurate with this humble carriage. No, 
no! Through that little post-office — the size of a showman’s box — we had views of 
the foreign world which tlie present time cannot equal. We saw there Hamilton fall, 
basely cut off in the midst oi his unfinished labors ! We beheld there Nelson expire 
amid the thunders of Trafalgar! Step by step we watched the wonderful march of 
Napoleon, and saw his gleaming eagles, now fanned by Italian breezes, now floating on 
Sarnmtian storms, now wheeling in wavering circles on the Elbe, and now tearing with 
ensanguined talons the fatal field of Waterloo ! And finally, we saw that ‘ Babylon the 
great had fallen, and Paris, the proud city of philosophy, had bowed its neck to the 
conqueror 1 ” 

Who does not remember Cruttendex, the witty host of the old ‘ Eagle? ’ 
Here he is, drawn from and to the life : ‘ I caunot avoid alluding, when men¬ 
tioning the remarkable strangers in Albany, in by-gone times, to him, whose 
guest they were for many a winter — him, in natural talent the equal of all by 
the acknowledgment of all — whose wit was wont to set the table in a roar, 
when fastidious taste and severe criticism were in the assembly. To describe 
mine Host of the Hill, would require the pencil of Hogarth, or perhaps 
dramatic power akin to that which delineated him whom Crcttendex 
resembled in humor and good-humor, figure, tact, judgment aud convivial 
powers — in every thing, indeed, except perfect honor aud integrity, in which 
he as much excelled as his prototype was deficient—in brief, the Falstaff 
of Shakespeare.’ The reference to the literary advantages of Albany, at that 
early period, are thus felicitously set forth : 

‘ Books were not so cheap formerly as now. Thev were not rained down on you at 
rail-roud stations; nor could you then, for twenty-five cents, pass a morning in con¬ 
versation with the fertile genius of Dickens, or moralize with Thackeray — ‘Nature’s 
steruest painter, yet the best.’ The works of our favorite authors then reached us 
somewhat as follows: We saw, by the English papers, that a new work of the author 
of Waverly was in the press, perhaps Ivanhoe or Rob Roy. We learned next, at a con¬ 
siderable interval, its arrival in New-York. Finally it appeared in Albany, entire, and 
was given to the school-boy for bis two dollars, painfully saved up, and accumulated 
through many temptations. But the young enthusiast was repaid for his privations, 
and elevated by the enchanter’s spell above all sublunary cares. School, tasks, ferules, 
parental admonitions were all forgot, as he roamed with Waverly over the Highlands 
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of Scotland, or charged with Iranhoe in the lists of Templestowc, or reclined with 
Saladin, by the Diamond of the Desert, under the sultry sky of Palestine. I confess 
that I feel’for Walter Scott the debt immense of endless latitude. I traced his sub¬ 
sequent life with filial interest I saw him, solitary and old, with high courage, encoun¬ 
ter and subdue the flood of unmerited misfortuue. I saw him wither, and watched 
that singular psychological curiosity — a man’s own hand describing, from day to day, 
the fading of his own mind. He sank into utter darkness. But mercy lingered still! 
There came down on his death-bed a ray of light from heaven direct ; and the soul of 
the good man, in restored serenity, departed to his God !’ 

The sketch which the writer gives of the old Albany Theatre, and the first 
impression which its attractions made upon him, is in itself a 1 written picture,’ 
while the accompanying remarks upon the influence of the drama, when well 
conducted, are liberal, sound, and philosophical. - - - We doubt whether a 

poem, which purports to come from the pen of Dr. F-, an 1 eye-oculist,’ 

(* ei/M>culist,’ as Hamlet says , 1 is good,’) and which begins as follows, would 
altogether suit the taste of the readers of the Knickerbocker. Howbcit, if 
like Oliver, they 4 ask for more,’ they shall have it: 

* Nsw-York ! — it is built npon a beautiful island. 

With rivers that run round it in the shape of a fork! 

While the steam-boats they go up from the Battery to Harlem; 

Oh I there’s not a place in the world like the State of New-York t ’ 

* How say you, gentlemen ’ of our jury ? Shall this article 1 remain as at 
last quotations? ’ Yea or nay? - - - We have recently had the pleasure 
of hearing — although with too long an interval — our friend and the public’s 
friend, Dempster, the popular Scottish vocalist, in two or three concerts in the 
metropolis. ‘ Hard times ! ’ is the cry; the theatres are sparsely attended at 
this present, and most places of pqblic amusement liave felt and feel the effects 
thereof; and yet Mr. Dempster’s audience, on the night we heard him, was as 
large, as cordial, nay, as enthusiastic in their greeting as ever. He sang one 
new song, the plaintive and touching music of which is by John Daniel, Esq., 
an accomplished composer and popular teacher of music in the city, which we 
are glad to be able to present to our readers. In simplicity and true feeling, 
we scarcely know where to find its equal, at least in kindred modern verse. It 
is entitled, 4 The Scottish Widow's Lament and was written by Thomas 
Smibert, a writer of whom heretofore we have been ignorant, but of whom wo 
hope to hear more hereafter : 

* Afore the Lammas tide had dun’d the birken-tree, 

In a’ our water-side nae wife was blest like me: 

A kind gudeman and twa sweet bairnA were round me hero, 

Bat they ’re a’ ta’en awa’ sin’ the fa’ o’ the year. 

* Sair trouble cam’ our gate, and made me, when it cam’, 

A bird without a mate — a ewe without a lamb: 

Our hay was yet to maw, and our corn was to shear, 

When they a’ dwined awa’ in the fa’ o’ the year. 

4 Aft on the hill, at e’ens, I see him ’mnng the ferns, 

The lover o’ my teens — the father o’ my bairns; 

For there his plaid I saw, as gloamin’ aye drew near — 

But my a’s now awa’, sin’ the fa’ o’ the*year. 

4 My hearth is growing cauld, and will be caulder still; 

And sair, sair in the fauld will be the winter’s chill; 

For peats were yet to ca\ our sheep they were to smear 
When my a’ dwined awa’, in the fu’ o’ the year. 
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4 I down* look afield, for aye I trow I see 
The form that waa a bield to my wee bairns and me: 

But wind) and weet) and snaw, they never mair can fe*r, 

Sin’ they a* got the ca’ in the fe’ <r the year. 

Be kind, 0 Hkavkn abune! to ane sae wae and lane. 

An’ tak’ her hameward sune. in pity o’ her mane: 

Lang ere the March winds blaw, may she, far, far fine here, 

Meet them a’ that’s awa’, sin’ the fa* o’ the year 1’ 

If the tears are not in your eyes when you read this, they will be when you 
hear Dempster sing it Be sure of that. - - * If any of our readers would 
ascertain — any poor, toiling, humble boy, especially—how much may be 
gained by honest purpose, inflexible perseverance, and an indomitable deter¬ 
mination to win a position in the world, and an honorable one, let them peruse 
the l Life of Horace Greeley ,’ by J. Parton, recently issued from the press of 
Mason Brothers, of this city. Coming at too late an hour for adequate 
notice in the present number, we reserve a review of the work until our next 
issue. In the mean time, let us state, on the perfectly reliable authority of the 
author, that the subject of the book has had nothing whatever to do with its 
production. Until he had determined to write it, the author had no personal 
acquaintance with him whatever; he had nothing at all to do with the com¬ 
position of the volume, nor did he see a page of it in manuscript or proof, nor 
did he know one word of its contents until it had appeared upon his own edi¬ 
torial table from the publishers. The facts and incidents of the work were 
obtained in this wise: The author, who has performed his task with signal 
ability, procured, first of all, from various sources, a list of Mr. Greeley’s 
early friends, partners, and relations, and also a list of the places at which he 
had resided. All of these places he visited; with as many of these persons as 
he could find he conversed, and extracted from them all that they knew of the 
early life of his subject. These, with other authorities, more familiar to the 
public, have enabled him to present a life of the Editor of 4 The Tribune, ,’ 
which may not only be relied upon as entirely authentic, but which, from its 
simple details, will possess interest for thousands of readers. Well do we 
remember Mr. Greeley’s early literary career in the metropolis. Did we not 
4 sit in judgment,’ as chairman of a committee, to decide upon a prize-tale and 
poem for his excellent * New Yorker *— in the little office in liberty-street, near 

old Grant Thorburn’s seed-store? Didn't we — didn’t he- Well, 

never mind: we ’ll have our say about the book hereafter, 4 if we are alive and 
well, and nothing happens. ... One thing is quite certain: and 
that is, that snow not only melts itself, but it melts, in its first winter fall, all 
who see it and all who feel it. We do not mean the snow that grows cold and 
freezes, and blows from piled banks in impalpable powder, chilling the very 
life-blood of the traveller who encounters it; blinding his eyes, Bpreading a 
frost-rime upon his whiskers and beard, and making the very breath of his nos¬ 
trils a trickling icicle. *T is not that: but we mean the first warm, soft, silent 
snow; that falls like the lightest feather, and nestles, each flake by itself, into 
a pillow 4 soft as the cygnet’s down.’ Such a snow it was, just suspended, that 
we found, on returning from town to 4 Giraffe-House ’ to-day. The for hills, 
over the valleys of the Hackensack and the Passaic, rose pale and blue in the 
wintry air. Washington’s Head-Quarters at Tappa&n-Town, the 4 ’Seventy- 
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Biz-House/ whence Andre went forth on a bright October morning, after a 
long confinement, to his untimely death, were as visible as if they were at our 
very door. No : it was not all, nor any of these, that arrested our attention, 
save perhaps for a moment 4 Young Knick/ with his cap and ear-lappets, 
and warm quilted 4 circle/ and variegated mittens, and new sleigh, the ( l Snouh 
Bird, 1 ) which we had brought him from town, was sliding down hill in his new 
vehicle. It was too much for resistance. We went in for that sport Ob¬ 
taining a reluctant loan of the little cutter, and, seated upon it, with a younger 
4 olive-branch * before us, (as happy a little boy as ever was in the world,) we 
started upon the descending grade. What 4 rides* those were I The way was 
dear, the road smooth, the track beaten, the descent gradual, the way long and 
safe. Our feet-rudders never failed in their experienced guidance: and oh I 
how it took us back to 4 days long vanished 1 ’ There is nothing like it Two 
hours of our life were never more pleasantly passed, since 4 the days of long 
ago. 1 - - - One morning, some months ago, we had occasion to call 
at the standing-press room of this Magazine for a sheet of the same, and 
while waiting for it our eye fell upon a circular which had been addressed 
by the Committee of 4 The Knickerbocker Gallery 1 to the writers whose names 
are enrolled in that book. And, so delicately and quietly had the noble tribute 
been devised, that this was the very first intimation that we had of the pro¬ 
posed honor and 4 benefit,* And now that the work is complete, what can we 
say, save that, from our very heart of hearts, we are profoundly grateful for 
the splendid 4 Testimonial.* It seems to have been a 4 labor of love * with 
every one concerned in its production. Surely, no one who turns over the 
leaves of the book, but must admit that it is a tribute as unprecedented as it is 
noble. But we say no more. The truth is, our heart is too full to trust to a 
pen the expression of our deep-felt, fervent thanks. In this connection, we can¬ 
not resist the inclination to quote the following note from one of the Commit¬ 
tee, trusting to the writer’s kindness to pardon the publicity we have given to 
a letter not intended for publication: 

No. Weet-TSoenty-third etreet, Monday evening, Nee. 18,1854 

•My Dias Class: Mr. Httsstow having Informed me that the ‘ Kwicwbsbooks* Gallxby * 
li ready for publication, I have requested him to present an ‘ extra oopy * to you In behalf of the 
Committee of Editors The book, aa you are aware, is intended ae an exhibition of the most cor¬ 
dial good-will toward you by the surviving American contributors to the Kwickebbookxx Maga¬ 
zine, of which you have been so long the conductor, and the alacrity with which every one 
responded to the invitation of the Committee, the interest which all manifested in the project, show 
how well your numerous oollaborateurs have approved of your course, and bow fraternal is their 
personal regard for you. 

* Of the roll of Eniokxbbooxxb writers you may very justly be proud. If the names of Coom, 
Fliwt, Bawds, Sawdbbsow, Iwxaw, Wilds, Wallace, and several others who are dead, and of 
ear poor friend Home aw, who lingers in the shadow between this and a better world, were added 
to those which appear in the ( Gallery , 1 what rival magazine could boast of the support of so much 
lame and excellence ? But the survivors, the writers of this volume, constitute a company not often 
parallelled by a nation's living authors. The list comprises some half-dozen, at least, who have contri¬ 
buted very largely to the world’s happiness, and which it would scarcely lose for as many California*. 

‘As for the portraits, (I must say against my own, that I think I am not quite so ill-looking or so 
old-looking as it represents me,) — as for those portraits which the public will be most curiour to 
see, the collection is unique, and in all respects excellent Our friend Elliot (who Is held by g*. i 
artists, as far as I know, to be the beet portrait-painter of the age) has never done say thlof me»» 
admirable than several of his heads executed expressly for this work. He should have be*> 
referred to with fit praise In the pre&oe, but we did not think of it at the proper than 
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‘ I am too dull to write, and should not have attempted this note had I been able to go down to 
your sanctum. Again a prisoner of that hard master who rules by cold sweats, a frightful hemor¬ 
rhage, and an incessant cough, I am not permitted to go out except on the most genial days; so I 
send you by tho penny-post my congratulations on the completion and on the quality of the 
'Knickerbocker Gallery and if you will come and see me,I will show you the correspondence of 
the Committee with the writers, which, if it does not satisfy you with yourself and with them, 
and make you for the nonce a very grateful gentleman, a little surprised withal that the contribu¬ 
tors to the Knickerbocker have so just an appreciation of your merits — why, I will never again 
try prophecy. Yours, Faithfully, Euvus W. Griswold.’ 

‘ Louis Gaylord Clark, Esq. 

We subjoin, at the suggestion of the Committee, the preface prefixed to 
the volume: 

‘ The Knickerbocker Magazine has been established for nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, and it is the oldest monthly of its class now or ever in America. It has been 
conducted with uniform ability and industry, and among its contributors have been a 
large proportion of our best contemporary writers. Our periodical literature has not 
been eminently successful, and the friends of the veteran and popular editor of the 
Knickerbocker have known without surprise, but with regret, that his pecuniary 
recompense has been altogether disproportioncd to his long-continued labors, so that 
only a loving devotion to the work, which he has led from its infancy up to a famous 
maturity, could have induced him to persevere in those toils which, otherwise applied, 
would have brought a suitable reward of fortune. 

‘ The popular actor on the stage receives from the public substantial ‘benefits/ and 
the painter or sculptor whose productions have been more celebrated than profitable, 
not unfrequently collects them in an exhibition which the lovers of art gladly support 
for his sake as well as for its attractive merits; but the editor has no such resort, as a 
test of the popular good-will for him, nor any extraordinary mean9 of making up the 
deficits of a season in which w hat the world owes him has been withheld. 

‘ It seemed appropriate, in the case of Mr. Louis Gaylord Clark, to disregard prece¬ 
dents of neglect, and to offer him a testimonial of the esteem in which he is held Dy his 
cvllihorateurs that should be both pleasing as a compliment and valuable as a contribu¬ 
tion to his means of happiness. It was proposed that the surviving writers for the 
Knickerbocker should each furnish, gratuitously, an article, and that tho collection 
should be issued in a volume of tasteful elegance, of which the entire avails should be 
appropriated in building, on the margin of the Hudson, a cottage, suitable for the home 
of a man of letters, who, like Mr. Clark, is also a lover of nature and of rural life. 

‘ The editorial preparation of this volume was undertaken by John W. Francis, 
Geo. P. Morris, Rufus W. Griswold, Richard B. Kimball, and Frederick W\ Shel¬ 
ton ; their circular to the old contributors of the Magazine was met, in all cases, 
by a ready and generous response ; and they submit the result in confidence that a lite¬ 
rary miscellany of its kind has rarely, if ever, been published of which the contents are 
more various or uniformly excellent.’ 


A right rare wag 13 John Phcenix, who lectures on astronomy, through the 
pages of * The Pioneer 1 magazine, of San-Franeisco. In proof of which, please 
‘ take your eye ’ and ‘ throw it over ’ .the following: 

‘ The Sttn. — This glorious orb may be seen almost any clear day, by looking intently 
in its direction, through a piece of smoked glass. Through this medium it appears 
about the size of a large orange, and of much the same color. It is, however, some¬ 
what larger, being in fact eight hundred and eight-seven thousand miles in diameter, 
and containing a volume of matter equal to fourteen hundred thousand globes of the 
size of the earth, which is certainly a matter of no small importance. Through the 
telescope it appears like an enormous globe of fire, with many spots upon its surface, 
which, unlike tnose of the leopard, are continually changing. These spots were first 
discovered by a gentleman Darned Galileo, in the year 1011. Though the sun is usu¬ 
ally termed and considered the luminary of day, it may not be uninteresting to our 
readers to know that it certainly has been seen fn the night. A scientific friend of ours 
from New-England, Mr. R. W. Emerson, while travelling through the northern part of 
Norway, with a cargo of tin-ware, on the 21st of June, 1826, distinctly saw the sun, in 
all its majesty, shining at midnight! — in fact, shining all night! Emerson is not what 
you would call a superstitious man, by any means, but he left! Since that time many 
persons have observed its nocturnal appearance in that part of the country, at the samx 
time of the year. This phenomenon nus never been witnessed in the latitude of Son* 
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Diego, however, and it is very improbable that it ever will be. Sacred history informs 
us that a distinguished military man named Joshua once caused the sun to 4 stand still;' 
how he did it, is not mentioned. There can, of course, be no doubt of the fact that he 
Arrested its progress, and possibly caused it to 4 stand still ; ’ but translators are not 
always perfectly accurate, and we are inclined to the opinion that it might have 
wiggled a very little when Joshua was not looking directly at it. The statement, how¬ 
ever, does not appear so very incredible when we reflect that sea-faring men are in the 
habit of actually bringing th <? sun doxen to the horizon every day at twelve meridian. 
This they effect by means of a tool made of brass, glass, and silver, called a sextant. 
The composition of the sun has long been a matter of dispute. 

4 By close and accurate observation with an excellent opera-glass, we have arrived at 
the conclusion that its entire surface is covered with water to a very great depth ; which 
water being composed by a process known at present only to the Creator of the Uni¬ 
verse and Mr. Paine, of Worcester, Massachusetts, generates carbunetted hydrogen 
gas, which, being inflamed, surrounds the entire body with an ocean of fire, from which 
we and the other planets receive our light and heat. The spots upon its surface are 
glimpses of water, obtained through the fire; and we call the attention of our old friend 
and former school-mate, Mr. Agassiz, to this fact; as by closely observing one of theso 
spots with a strong refracting telescope, he may discover a new species of fish, with 
little fishes inside of them. It is possible that the sun may burn out after a-while, 4 
which would leave this world in a state of darkness quite uncomfortable to contem¬ 
plate; but oven under these circumstances it is pleasant to retlect that courting and 
love-making would probably increase to an indefinite extent, and that many persons 
would make large fortunes by the sudden rise in value of coal, wood, candles, and gas, 
which would go to illustrate the truth of the old proverb, 4 It’s an ill wind that blows 
no body any good.’ 

4 Upon the whole, the sun is a glorious creation; pleasing to gaze upon, (through 
smoked glass,) elevating to think upon, and exceedingly comfortable to eveiy created 
being on a cold day ; it is the largest, the brightest, ana may be considered by far the 
most magnificent object in the celestial sphere; though with all these attributes it must 
be confessed that it is occasionally entirely eclipsed by the moon.’ 

Equally lucid and philosophical is Professor Pinextx’s exposition of * The 
Earth? which is treated of at much length. We subjoin a striking extract: 

4 The earth ? or as the Latins called it, Tellus, (from which originated the expression, 

4 do tell us,’) is the third planet in the solar system, and the one on which we subsist, 
with all our important iovs and sorrows. The San-Diego Herald is published weekly 
on this planet, for five dollars per annum, payable invariably in advance. As the earth 
is by no means the most important planet in the system, there is no reason to suppose 
that it is particularly distinguished from the others by being inhabited. It is reason-- 
able, therefore, to conclude that all the other planets ot the system are filled with living, 
moving, and sentient beings ; and as some of them are superior to the earth in size and 
position, it is not improbable that their inhabitants may be superior to us in physical 
and mental organization. 

4 But if this were a demonstrable fact, instead of a mere hypothesis, it would be 
found a very difficult matter to persuade us of its truth. To the inhabitants of Venus, 
the earth appears like a brilliant star, very much, in fact, as Venus appears to us; and 
reasoning from analogy, we are led to believe that the election of Mr. Pierce, the 
European war, or the split in the great Democratic party produced but very little excite¬ 
ment among them. 

‘To the inhabitants of Jupiter, our important globe appears like a small star of the 
fourth or fifth magnitude. Weyecollect some years ago, gazing with astonishment upon 
the inhabitants of a drop of water, developed by the solar microscope, and secretly 
wondering whether they were or not reasonable beings ? with souls to be saved. It is 
not altogether a pleasant reflection that a highly scientific inhabitant of Jupiter, armed 
with a telescope of (to us) inconceivable form, may be pursuing a similar course of 
inquiry, and indulging in similar speculations regarding our earth and its inhabitants. 
Gazing with curious eve, his attention is suddenly attracted by the movements of a 
grand celebration of tfourth-of-July in New-York, or a mighty convention in Baltimore. 
‘God bless my soul! ’ he exclaims, 4 1 declare, they ’re alive, these little creafures! — do 
see them wriggle! * To an inhabitant of the sun, however, he of Jupiter is probably 

3 uite as insignificant, and the sun-man is possibly a mere atom in the opinion of a 
weller in Sirius. A little reflection on these subjects leads to the opinion that the 
death of an individual man on this earth, though perhaps as important an event as can 
occur to himself, is calculated to cause no great convulsion of nature, or disturb par¬ 
ticularly the great aggregate of created beings. 

4 The earth moves" round the sun from west to east in a year, and turns on its axis iu 
a Jay; thus moving at the rate of sixty-eight thousand miles an hour in its orbit, an« 
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rolling around it the tolerably rapid rate of one thousand and forty miles per hour. 
As our readers may hare seen that when a man is galloping a horse violently over a 
smooth road, if the horse from viciousness or other cause suddenly stops, the man 
keeps on at the same rate over the animal’s head; so we, supposing the earth to b* 
suddenly arrested on its axis, men, women, children, horses, cattle, and sheep, donkeys, 
editors and members of Congress, with all our goods and chattels, would be thrown off 
into the air at a speed of one hundred and seventy-three miles a minute, every mother’s 
son of us describing the arc of a parabola, which is probably the only description we 
should ever be able to give of the affair. 

* This catastrophe, to one sufficiently collected to enjoy it, would doubtless be exceed¬ 
ingly amusing; but as there would probably be no time for laughing, we pray that it 
may not occur until after our demise, when, should it take place, our monument will 
probably accompany the movement. It is a singular tact that if a man travel round 
the earth in an eastwardly direction, he will find, on returning to the place of depar¬ 
ture, he has gained one whole day; the reverse of this proposition being true also, it 
follows that the Yankees who are constantly travelling to the West, do not live as long 
by a day or two as they would if they bad staid at home; and supposing each Yankee’s 
tune to be worth one dollar and fifty cents per day, it may be easily shown that a con¬ 
siderable amount of money is annually lost by their roving dispositions.’ 

Mr. Phoenix illustrates his lectures by an orrery, during the exhibition of 
which a number of choice airs are executed upon a hand-organ. His plan for 
an ‘ economical orrery ’ is thus described: 1 An economical orrery may be con¬ 
structed by attaching eighteen wires of graduated lengths to the shaft of a 
candle-stick, apples of different sizes being placed at their extremities to repre¬ 
sent the planets, and a central orange resting on the candle-stick, representing 
the sun. An orrery of this description is, however, liable to the objection, 
that if handed around among the audience for examination, it is seldom 
returned uninjured. The author has known an instance in which a child, four 
years of age, on an occasion of this kind, devoured in succession the planets 
Jupiter and Hebschel, and bit a large spot out of the sun, before he could be 
arrested.’ - - - While cannon are thundering in the Crimea, and ( grim-visaged 
War ’ wears his most awful front in Europe, let our readers, happily removed 
from all the appalling scenes of bloody strife between nations, read and ponder 
k The Song of the Stoordf an admirable and most forcible parody of Hood’s 
‘Song of the Shirt: ’ 

*W»art, and wounded, and worn, 

Wounded and ready to die, 

A soldier they left, all alone and forlorn. 

On the field of battle to lie. 

The dead and dying alone 
Could their presence and pity afford; 

While with a sad and terrible tone, 

He sang the Song of the Sword. 

“Fight! fight! fight! 

Though a thousand fathers die; 

Fignt! fight! fight! 

Though thousands of children ay; 

Fight! fight! fight! 

Whilst mothers and wives lament 
And fight! fight! fight! 

While millions of money are spent. 

4 * Fight I fight! fight! 

Should the cause be foul or fair; 

Though all that’s gained is an empty ww*f 

And a tax too great to bear; 

An empty name and a paltry flume, 

And thousands lying dead; 

While every glorious victory 

Must raise the price of bread. 
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“War! war! war! 

Fire, and famine, and sword, 

Desolate fields and desolate towns, 

And thousands Scattered abroad, 

With never a home and never a shed, 

While kingdoms perish and fall, 

And hundreds of thousands are lying dead. 

And all—for nothing at all. 

Ah! why should such mortals as I 
Kill those whom we never could hate 
’Tia obev your commander or die — 

*Tis the law of the Sword and the State. 

For we are the veriest slaves 
That ever had their birth; 

For to please the whim of a tyrant's will 
Is all our use upon earth. 

“War! war! war! 

Musket, and powder, and ball; 

Ah! what do we fight so for ? 

Ah! why have we battles at all? 

’Tia justice must be done, they say, 

The nation’s honor to keep: 

Alas! that justice is so dear, 

And human life so cheap! 

’Tis sad that a Christian land, 

A professedly Christian state, 

Should thus despise that high command, 

So useful and so great, 

Delivered by Christ himself on earth, 

Our constant guide to be: 

To * love our neighbors as ourselves, 

And bless our enemy.’ 

‘ ‘War! war! war! 

Misery, murder, and crime, 

Are all the blessings I’ve seen in thee 
From my youth to the present time. 

Misery, murder, and crime. 

Crime, misery, murder, and woe; 

Ah! would I had known in my younger daj^ 

In my hours of boyish glee, 

A tenth of its misery; 

I now had been joining a happy band 
Of wife and children dear, 

And I had died in my native land. 

Instead of dying here.' 

4 Wiaey, and wounded, and worn— 

Wounded, and ready to die, 

A soldier they left all alone and forlorn, 

On the field of battle to lie: 

The dead and the dying alone 
Could their presence and pity afford, 

Whilst thus with a sad and terrible tone, 

(Oht would that those truths were more perfectly known 1) 

He sang the Song or thb Sword I' 

How maay aching hearts must tearfully respond to this 1 - - - Wa have 
received from the Messrs. Appleton a new work by Mrs. Sigourney, enti¬ 
tled *Pa$t Meridian; and from Parry and McMillan, Philadelphia, another 
volume, entitled 1 The Western Home, and Other Poems? by the same author. 
Whatsoever is good, whatsoever is true, whatsoever is pure, may be predi¬ 
cated, in a moral sense, of every thing that proceeds from the pen of the writer 
of these volumes. It would task the research of the most obdurate and keen¬ 
eyed critic, bent upon finding fault, and relentless in its exposition, to gainsay 
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this high praise, in a review of any of the popular books of our earliest nation- 
ally-recognized poetess. Mrs. Sigourney well sets forth the design of the 
volume first-named above in her brief but expressive preface. She whispers 
in the ears of those who have achieved more than half life’s journey, that this 
book is for them. One can see her drift easily enough after reading her open¬ 
ing chapter, from which we are going presently to make the only extract from 
the volume for which we have room ; for it reached us at a late period of the 
month. If any of our ‘P.M.’ readers, who have 1 seen the time when they 
were as good as ever they 'were/ and who would have others think that ‘ there 
is no time like the present / would compass the perusal of ‘ Past Meridian/ we 
advise them to call for, or order it, as ‘ for a friend in the country.* No mat¬ 
ter about the bookseller's offer to send it, saving you the trouble : * No, thank 
you; I am about writing, and sending a little Christmas present/ etc. Take an 
omnibus, go home, brush up your gray whiskers, and read the following, which 
we quote from the first chapter, l The A.M.s and the P.Ms.' You will not 
overlook the remaining chapters, after perusing the first : 

‘With the A.M.’s nre the beauty, and the rigor, and the ambition of this present 
world. Of these distinctions they are aware and tenacious. 

‘Yet the P.M.’s are not utterly ciphers. This I trust, in due time, to show. If 
with them there is a less inflated hope, there should be a more rational happiness ; for 
they have winnowed the chaff from the wheat, and tested both what is worth pursuing 
and worth possessing. 

4 Is there any antagonism between these parties ? Is one disposed to monopolize, and 
the other to consider itself depreciated ? Docs one complain that 

4 * Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage ? * 

and the other morosely withdraw from the battle of life, and its reciprocities? We will 
not admit any just ground for such estrangement. Rather are they differing tenses of 
the same verb, the verb 4 tv love,’ whose root is the blessed principle that binds the uni¬ 
verse together. Children are they of the morning and of the evening, living on the bounty 
of one common Father, and lighted by the beams of the same rising and setting sun, 
to His home in heaven. • - 

4 The duties that devolve on the P.M.s are not often as clearly evident, or as stongly 
enforced as those which appertain to their predecessors. One, comprise the planting, 
the other the ripening process. In agriculture, the necessity of preparing the soil and 
sowing right seed is apparent and imperative. The requisitions to remove weeds and 
destroy noxious iusects are equally obvious. But when the objects of culture approach 
their final maturity, vigilance declines. Still, the careful gardener will give the per¬ 
fecting peach the shelter of a wall, or the clustering grape a prop, that it may better 
meet the sun-beam. The laborer knows that the golden sheaf needs the vertic sun, and 
the boy seeks not his nuts in the forest till the frost opens their sheath. 

‘So, in this our mortal life, though the toils that fit for action are more obvious and 
pressing, yet the responsibilities of its period of repose should be often and distinctly 
contemplated. For that richest fruit of the Creator, the soul of man, that which sur¬ 
vives when all other works of creation perish, goes on ripening and ripening as long as 
it hangs in this garden of time, and needs both earthly and divine aid to bring it hap¬ 
pily to the eternal garner.* 

• • • • • • • . 

‘When we first entered this pilgrimage many paths allured us, each bright with 
flowers, and birds, of hope. Some we followed, till the flowers faded, and the song 
ceased. Others we entered, and hastily re-traced, finding only thorns and pit-falls. 
Now, approaching the close of our probation, a single road strongly solicits us, one 
prominent object concentrates our desires, a happy entrance into the 4 house not made 
with hands! ’ 

‘All along the way there is happiness for those whose hearts are in unison with the 
divine will. With a prayer of peniteuce for the erring past, with a hymn of faith for 
the joyous future, they pass ouward, their Christian graces ripening day by day, under 
the 4 clear shining of the Sex of Righteousness.* Thus may it be with us, until the 
last bright drop of this brief existence shall be exhaled. 

‘Those who nave completed half a century, if not literally numbered among the aged, 
have yet reached a period of great gravity and importance. They should have gamed 
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an ascent which discloses much of earth’s vanity. They have passed life’s merdian, 
and journey henceforth toward the gates of the west. Those who, like tutelary spirits, 
presided over their earliest years, and rejoiced in their blossoming promise, have long 
since ceased their ministrations, or departed to their reward. For the responsibilities 
that remain, they must gird themselves, and help to gird others. To a future genera¬ 
tion they should pay the debt which they have incurred from the past.’ 

Commending this book, which is replete with wise lessons of life, true feeling, 
and often marked by the simplest pathos, we invite attention to the second- 
named work, from a popular Philadelphia house ; a volume which consists of 
poems never before published, the longest of which furnishes the title: also of 
several selections from the illustrated octavo edition, issued by the same pub¬ 
lishers, and of a few other excellent poems that have appeared from time to 
time in various periodicals, but which until now have been 1 fugitives from 
justice.’ To this collection it is our purpose to advert hereafter, should time 
and space permit A well-engraved portrait of Mrs. Sigourney fronts the 
title-page to her latest volume. - - - From a correspondent who had 
doubtless recently been attending a * Shanghai Convention ’ at the village of 
1 Skinpenny,’ hereinbefore-mentioned in these pages, we derive the * Song of 
the Poultry-Fancier .* Some how or another, the rhythm seems familiar to our 
ear : something like * Bow, brothers, row, the day-light ’s past,* * and things.’ 
However, here are a brace of verses, as a 1 sample *: 

41 Faintly as tolls the evening chime,* 

The Bantams crow, and the Dorkings keep time: 

Soon as the morning stars grow dim, 

The Bramahs pour Forth their matin hymn 
Crow, Shanghais, crow, the night is past. 

And morning breaks in the east at last! 

* O splendid fowls 1 the tranquil moon 
Is shocked to hear ye crow so soon; 

.Sluggards of 1 Skinpenny 1 ’ ye may swear, 

Sinoe waked so early from sleep ye are; 

Crow, Shanghais, crow, the night is past, 

Blow, blow your loudest and shrillest blast! ’ 

5tiu Charles Scribner has just published ‘ Out-Doors at Idlewild, or tie 
Piajn^g of a Home on the Banks of the Hudson by N. P. Willis, Esq. The 
totters whreft compose this well-executed volume have appeared under the 
same title which they now bear, in the columns of the 1 Home Journal a 
weekly gazette of wide circulation and acceptance. We perused the letters 
regularly as they appeared, and certainly derived from them the impression 
that Mr. Willis had never written so well before, as in very many of these 
papers. * We were touched, as were doubtless a great majority of his readers, 
by the fact that he was an invalid; subject to a treacherous disease, that 

•-* mining all within, 

Infects unseen: * 

and his own thoughts thereupon, often casual and desultory, were all the more 
forcible and pathetic for that very reason, associated, as they were, with pic¬ 
tures of scenery, and the various effects of 1 the skiey influences * of the seasons 
upon the writer. One thing we chiefly noted — not that we had not noted it 
before, but in a collection of published letters, the fault is more apparent — and 
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that is, the coining of new words, to express an especial feeling, or phase 
of feeling, a thing, or rudiment of a thing, which the writer has in mind. 
Several of these are very felicitous, and strike the reader at once; but we sub¬ 
mit, that it is a facility of expression, beyond the dictionary, that ought to be 
sparingly employed. It is certainly a power over language, but it is also a 
k power of words, 1 in the Irish sense, which becomes a misnomer when over* 
used. But these are trifling defects—if we are right in assuming that they 
are defects — in a volume which contains so much that is portrayed with a 
delicate and skillful pencil, the forms and colors of which, although often 
attempted, have never yet been imitated. The volume, as we have said, is 
handsomely executed, and is moreover embellished with two good engravings 
on Bteel, representing views at 4 Idlewild/ including the very tasteful cottage- 
residence of the author. - - - On the last day of the present month 

of January, will take place the drawing of the 'Cosmopolitan Art AssociationJ 
Such a noble collection of paintings and statuary, in connection with your 
entire money's worth in good periodicals for the year, should attract a large 
sale of tickets. In fact, we learn that it is attracting wide attention and a 
liberal patronage, as it should do. - - - There are many good verses 
in the Scottish ‘ Lines to F. E. S., of Marathon, Cortland County ,* sent us 
in a newspaper-slip, by an esteemed friend at Binghamton, but the piece is 
not so admirably BuRNs-ish as one we published some months since, tea 
same pen. There is sound philosophy, however, in the following: 

• 4 1 wad na’ gi’e my finger’s snap, 

For ilka whinin' babyish chap, 

Wha fears there might some chanoe mishap, 

From future days appearin’: 

4 Upset his barn or barley-stack. 

Or mak’ his autum’ harvest lack, 

Or soil the coat a boon his back. 

Or twist awry his gearin’. 

‘Then let’s be jovial, generous Frank, 

Despite the sneers o’ wealth an’ ranlL 
For truth an’ worth’s the surest banx, 

Wherein to mak’ deposit 

We ’ll cease to chase the slippery dame 
That hauld’s the bauble, moneyed fame! 

For sma’s the chance to win the game, 

An’ great the chance to lose it 1 

Is n’t that better than growling ? - > - The proceedings at the ‘ Fes¬ 
tival ’ of our good patron-saint Nicholas, which reached ns at a Iftte period 
of the month, have compelled us to omit much Gossipry which was in type, and 
all our brief notices of new publications, included in which are the following: 

1 Way Down East/ by Jack Downing ; * Mile-Stones on Life’s Journey ; 9 
Taylob’s ‘ Land of the Saracen; ’ ‘Art, Scenery, etc., of Europe/ by the 
lamented Horace Binney Wallace ; ‘ Putnam’s Elocution and Oratory; • 

‘ Heartsease;’ Dramas by 4 G. E. R./ Boston ; 4 Mr. Ruthford’s Children; ’ 
Grace Greenwood’s * Little Pilgrim; ’ with new editions of several classical 
works. Our next number will be a crowded one, ‘ if nothing happens/ 
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PART OKt. 

All was as bustling and noisy as at a wake. Equipments were has¬ 
tily put in order, surplus baggage packed away into wagons, and each 
motion denoted that something of importance was under consideration. 
Bo there was. Our ancient cavalier, * le General Count Gustave de 

B-,’ had made his advent astride of a splendid charger, bearing 

more than rumors of wars. He was acting as a volunteer aid-de-camp 
for the nonce, and he brought orders for a portion of a brigade to pull 
up stakes and march. 

Some of the officers sat down to indite epistles and billets-doux , and one, 

R- , began to concoct a will. There was going to be a battle, to be sure, 

but what good purpose the latter composition could subserve, was beyond 
:>ur ken. Those having the least to leave behind them in this world 
>f sin and sorrow, except debts, not unfrequently make the most muni¬ 
ficent bequests, and that was an instance of such a ruling propensity. 
Unencumbered comer-lots and other property, unavailable before, were 
distributed with a lavish hand ; and as each item was called over by 
the testator in a middle-tone, without anj show of concealment, we 
who were in the secret of the earthly possessions of the devisor could 
scarcely repress our merriment. The man was not worth a six-pence 
in the world, except his military wardrobe and manuscript poems ; but, 
from a long-cherished habit of boasting of expectancies, he had actually 
become, in his own opinion, a person of substance. 

A lieutenant folded up several letters, and, with a dolorous physiog¬ 
nomy, handed them to another, saying, ‘ B-, if I should fall to¬ 

morrow, will you do me the favor to take these and forward them to 
their destination ? ’ 

* Well, now! ha! ha! Indeed, that’s good. If you should fall 
And where, pray, shall I be, if you are going to fall ? Fall into what 
debt, or a ditch, or what t * was the return. 
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4 1 have two sisters in New-York, you know ; and you Burely will 
not fail to do that much for me. Will you not take them ? ’ 

4 My dear boy, your croakings are of no use in the world, none what¬ 
ever. * ’Tis the sport to have the engineer hoist with his own petar,* 
the poet says, you know; and if any thing of that kind should hap¬ 
pen, why then, ha ! ha! ’ The bare idea of his comrade getting blown 
into the clouds like a balloon was extremely diverting to the hilarious 
sub, and he continued : * If that should be the case, your survivors will 
write much better letters than your exquisite sense of modesty will per¬ 
mit you to do ; and I pledge you my word that the very latest intelli¬ 
gence shall be given of the glorious termination of your illustrious 
warfare. How’s this ? One directed to dear Laura, eh ? my faithful 
Petrarch.* 

4 Your trifling is very inbecoming, I must say, B-, and if-’ 

4 No offence. I ’ll take your mail-bag, and return it to you after the 

action, if you wish ; but as for falling, as you call it-’ His relapse 

into a violent attack of risibles disgusted the pensive youth, who walked 
away. 

A soldier was observed running from post to pillar, with deep ear¬ 
nestness depicted on his face, He was only searching for some body 
who had a spare grain of salt with which he could season his steak, 
then cooking; but the saline requisite could not be had for love nor 
money. The multifarious conversations were checked, as two regiments 
marched off to an enlivening quick-step. Our turn had not yet come 
A couple of youngsters were observed talking in a subdued tone, meant 
to be confidential; but the surprise of one made him to be over-head. 
4 Clean shirt! Fact is that-* 

4 Not quite so loud. The whole world need n’t know about the 
scarcity of unsoiled linen,’ said the other waxing WTathy. 

Those words recalled to our minds a fact that we would willingly 
have banished therefrom, namely, that those most necessary article? 
of comfort, shirts, were very scarce, as the clothing had for the mosi 
part been packed up and sent aw r ay. There was trouble in our domes¬ 
tic economy. "Who would particularly like to be shot in a shirt that 
from necessity had been worn several days in such a climate ? Who 
does not feel a purring satisfaction when he mounts the pure white linen, 
innocent of a stain or soil, and find his spirits rise in exact proportion to 
the nicety of the handiwork of his laundress ? If any, let him speak, 
or ever after hold his peace. 

The distant guns boomed among the Alpine hills, and resounded 
again and again, reminding us that the work in earnest was not much 
longer to be delayed, beside increasing our mortification at the meagre 
supply of the essentials for an equable flow of temper. In the name 
of the Prophet, shirts! We would have some washed immediately, 
that we would. But then, our servants had either decamped to witness 
the combat, or were egregiously ignorant of the art of doing up linen 
properly, Dutch Kate would have been at a premium ; what an idea! 
She was with the troops who were opening the ball. Great minds are 
equal to any emergency. Nearly or quite the whole day was before us, 
an aid had intimated, and we could do our own washing. Some would 
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not listen to the proposition until public opinion — manufactured for 
the occasion by the most needy subalterns — actually shamed them into 
it, while others were cajoled by the romance of the thing. There was 
precedent for the act; for an Irish colonel once, under similar circum¬ 
stances, issued an order making ‘ every man his own washer-woman.’ 

Gathering up a few articles each, we followed the anti-prosaic R-, 

who selected a deep part of the river, on the bank of which the rough 
white rocks furnished good seats, and wreaths of the living verdure 
hung in festoons as a pleasant shade, leaving the imagination nothing 

to desire, but some body to do the work. R-had, long before that 

period, obtained the soubriquet of Munchausen, from the fact that, 
when it suited his purpose, his poetic imagination imbued the most 
common-place objects with a coloring and qualities not their own. 

‘ Is not this druidical? ’ he exclaimed, as he warmly expatiated upon 
the beauties of the spot. We all agreed that the place was indeed 
charming. The allusion to the Druids called up a long train of asso¬ 
ciated ideas. The mind of our friend seemed to run a great deal upon 
that ancient sect, who believed in the transmigration of souls, from 
man, a fallen intelligence, to a monkey, and vice versa. He was a 
modem Druid himself, believing in another w r orld where the soul pre¬ 
serves its identity, passions, and habits ; and although he rejected as a 
fallacy the belief that letters burned at a funeral would be delivered to 
the departed in another world, (it was not convenient; all his credit¬ 
ors might pursue him thither with duns,) he practically followed others 
of their peculiar dogmas. Money was often lent by them to be re-paid 
in Hades, and, as far as that went, his theory was the same ; for there 
was no prospect of his wiping olF scores in this world, and his promis¬ 
sory notes may be burned at his grave, when the time comes, just as well 
as not. 

Now, while we are saying smart things at the expense of R-, 

what was he doing ] We had carried our soiled under-garments in our 
hands, but he had walked along empty-handed. Thinking himself un¬ 
observed, he stepped into the foliage and began to take off his coat. 
First, from his bosom he drew f towels; then came a shirt or two, and 
various other articles, until it was astonishing how so much haberdash¬ 
ery had been compressed into such a small space. A bullet could never 
have penetrated such a breast-work. 

P-, a rosy-cheeked young gentleman, plump as a partridge, find¬ 

ing that all his protestations of incapacity were disregarded, got upon a 
high projecting rock and, much against his will, went to work ; and the 
others of our number scrubbed and paddled until all arms ached, and 
the running water was covered with froth and suds. The novelty of 
the employment, and our appreciation of the dignity of labor, waned 
rapidly. A plunging souse was heard. Near the foot of the large 

rock where P-had seated himself the centrifugal circles in the 

deep water showed that some heavy body had suddenly descended there¬ 
into. Soon the head of P-emerged from t*.e bottom, about nine 

or ten feet deep in that little h.:.y, and he spluttered so that we all fell 
to laughing, and did not rescue mm until he was nearly drowned. That 
incident compensated for the labor. We continued the work a few 
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hours longer, hard at it; but the worst feature of the enterprise was, 
that after expending a dollar’s worth of soap each, beside wasting half- 
a-day, the rinsed articles were in a worse condition than when we 
began. All the * unwashed of the county ’ at election-time might have 
been cleansed with less prodigality of the saponaceous compound. We 
donned the same unstarched dry-goods, howevei; and wore them in the 
battle. 


PART TWO. 

‘ The General requests that your regiment march up and join him in 
thirty minutes time,’ said an aid to the colonel. 

The sun was low in the horizon when the order was received, and it 
was so cheerfully obeyed that, in half the time mentioned, the camp 
was broken up and the line formed. When we had gone about a mile, 
the ear could distinguish a noise, like that of hail-stones against win¬ 
dow-panes, by which token we were assured that our friends, the mounted 
rifles, were doing some execution, as they did not usually waste their 
nitrous combustibles. While going a scarcely-passable route, we en¬ 
countered Major Sumner, of the dragoons, on horse-back, dizzy from the 
effect of a wound on his head, which reddened the handkerchief bound 
round it. Then we encountered an ambulance, laden with as multitu¬ 
dinous an array of articles as a country-peddler’s wagon ; yet the assort¬ 
ment of notions was not over-pleasant for a philanthropic mind to con¬ 
template, and an extremely nervous man would be very likely to turn 
away from the spectacle with a quiver. There were ostentatiously 
displayed apparatus for expeditiously whipping off limbs, and other sur¬ 
gical appliances in abundance, and medicine-chests full of vials, all 
ready for instant application. The only deficit seemed to be wooden- 
legs ; but no one was disturbed on that account, as there was no scarc¬ 
ity of timber in the adjacent forest. 

There was not a very extensive business done that day, the seven¬ 
teenth of April, the number of our adversaries being decreased only by 
about two hundred. There was some competition between the first 
artillery, under Lieut.-Colonel Childs ; tlie rifles, under Major Loring ; 
and the seventh infantry, under Lieut. Colonel Plympton, all of whom 
attacked for the sport of the thing, and by "way of keeping their hands 
in. Finding themselves in a hornet’s nest, as the enemy raked them 
from behind their works and abottis, situate about sixty yards from the 
foot of the hill El Teiegrafo, nearly a thousand feet high, they felt the 
expediency of carrying the works at the point of the bayonet; but had 
it not been for the timely aid of mountain-howitzers, which went to the 
rescue, and, like little scorpions, threw their venom about, it would have 
gone hard with them, even had they escaped at all from the torrent of 
metal that poured down on their heads. The premature intelligence 
that yellow fever was making great inroads upon our army in the tierra 
calientes had infused new life and hope into the intrenched enemy; but 
they soon saw that neither vomito nor land splintered by barroncas and 
defended by artillery could deter men from making bold pushes foi 
fortune 
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From necessity, we took a route that was rugged and blocked np with 
rocks and palmetto trees. Late at night we were set to work in assist¬ 
ing to drag a twenty-four-pounder and two heavy howitzers up the hil 
Atalaya, which loomed up seemingly a mile in height, and which had 
been taken only a few hours before. Darkness, the broken surface of 
the ground, and the many jutting obstacles, made the ascent most pre¬ 
carious. The men strained to the utmost at the drag-ropes, and the 
officers encouraged, and took hold too. The pioneers had to feel their 
way cautiously, to avoid being precipitated into channel or pit; and 
even then they were not always able to keep their foot-holds. One of 
the soldiers refusing to retain his grasp of the rope, the irritable Captain 

H-drew his revolver. His arm was caught in bare time to save 

the sacrifice of a man, beside revealing to the other army that which 
we most wished to conceal. There was imminent danger of the ord¬ 
nance backing down-hill on the heads of the troops below; and it was 
only by great effort that the summit was reached. 

Our weary bodies sank to the earth, and while we made pillows of 
whatever came nearest to hand, old Somnus sprinkled drops of Lethe 
on our mortal eyes, and emptied out his horn of dreams. One, more 
careful of comfort than the rest, laid down beside a reposing figure in 
a light-colored dress, and used him as a pillow. When he awoke, at 
dawn, he was not a little shocked to ascertain that his sleeping-partner 
had been shot dead the day before ; and his horror had well-nigh pre¬ 
vented, and did for some moments delay, his investigating the contents 
of the Mexican’s haversack. 

About the time for an early breakfast, the cannon that we had 
taken up the hill commenced their cock-crow, as a warning to General 
Vasquez, who had command of the opposite fortifications, to prepare for 
duty. It was fore-ordained that Cerro-Gordo (big hill, Anglicized) 
should fall. The place had been consecrated to national independence 
by the blood of the insurgent martyrs, in the republic’s early history; 
and now our deep-mouthed guns gave a solemn announcement of ap¬ 
proaching doom to those in possession. 

While the artillery exercise was progressing, we who had no business 
there, leisurely descended the declivity to rejoice our brigade, the shot 
of the enemy playing the while about our heads, yet doing no harm to 
speak of. Not unfrequently a shower of pebbles scattered by the balls 
hummed through the ahr, and arm-fulls of evergreen branches crowned 
our heads ; but we chuckled at their poor success in doing mischief, and 
made a frugal morning meal, with that music performing for our espe¬ 
cial benefit. Great trouble was experienced in procuring water, the 
pass to the spring being raked constantly. A man with a dozen can¬ 
teens would volunteer the generous office, imperilled as the venture was 
by the shot that played a tatoo on the tins ; but, rather than risk the 
lives of our comrades, we preferred to take the chances of better fare. 
Although there was a great scarcity of water all the day, that did not 
abate a jot of the good-humor of the jesting soldiery. 

During the night, a narrow path had been found and enlarged by our 
engineers, and we forthwith took that route to glory and a masked bat¬ 
tery. The atmosphere was so transparent that distant objects seemed 
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ithin a few yards ; and the attacking parties, who were apparently 
produced by the wooded slopes and precipitous spurs of the mountains, 
as they rallied and pressed on to the foe who disputed the ground by 
inches, were plainly seen in each movement, until the rolling clouds of 
smoke, like a morning mist, veiled them for a few seconds. The atmo¬ 
spherical effect was fascinating; the actions of the troops as they 
rushed to slaughter inspiring. A trembling of heart seized the beseiged 
as the gallant blue-jackets closed their shattered columns, and gained 
point after point. Our line was not slighted, although our turn had not 
yet come to reply. The reason was obvious. We were advancing in 
stealth to attack a position, the holders of which could not see us. 

My worn-out pen, like an ill weed that grows apace, running to seed, 
or an old war-horse, that fancies he again hears the cavalry-horn, feels 
inclined to run into verse, and spin out a ballad of 

CERRO-GORDO. 

We toiled along a track as rough as boisterous ocean’s face, 

Where fallen pine and deep ravine forbad a charging pace; 

And sideways glanced, as swift we went, with eager, stolen gaze, 

Past palm and oak, into the smoke whence burst sulphurous blaze. 

Our banner bore * Excelsior! ’ upon its crimson folds; 

So up, up higher, with brains on tire, to lurking wolves’ strong-holds 
We trailed our way with blithesome hearts as e er beat at a /r/c • 

And soon the rattle of opening battle made bosoms throb elate. 

Through lone fastness, the robbers’ haunt, our silent cortege wound• 

Though all the while, in the defile, the cannon ploughed the ground; 

And baronets wore yet their gleam, unstained by mortal gore: 

But well we knew, as fast we flew, the foe was on before. 

Upon embattled hills outspread, a glittering panorama. 

As in the strife tugged hard for life the actors in that drama. 

Like bounding bucks, the stormers cleared each breast-work with a vault: 
The bugles sang, and high the clang swelled in that wild assault. 

How stirred our souls as then we gazed upon the thrilling scene, 

When o’er the foes our colors rose, ‘ the red above the green! ’ 

Bold Seventh! how we envied her, as ’gainst the serene sky 
Her flag did wave above the brave who scaled the ramparts high ! 

To run off the track for an instant: it was a little too much for 
human nature to bear to see the seventh infantry plant her flag on the 
top of the highest work of El Telegrafo; and, like a pack of bea¬ 
gles who had smelt the smoking blood of the animal killed, we could 
not contain our joy. 

Loud and spontaneous, as the roar that breaks from lightning-cloud, 

Uprose a cheer from front and rear, for all our hearts felt proud. 

That clarion-peal more startling was than trumpet’s battle-blast: 

We were unseen, but that I ween struck all our foes aghast. 

Five guns unmasked swept o’er our path, and hurled a coppery shower; 

They bowled away, like rards at bay, who feel the huntsman’s power; 

But Santa Anna essayed in vain the turning-tide to arrest : 

His plumes were torn, his laurels shorn, to deck the conqueror’s crest. 

When Shields — chivalric general! — sauk, leading his brigade, 

One vengeful yell struck like a knell, piercing the barricade; 

‘Charge, boys!*’ he cried, as from his breast the ruddy life-stream flowed. 

And ou we dashed, as hail-storm crashed, our ranks by grape-shot mowed. 
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Then fled * Napoleon of the South/ maddened by a career 
Which made him yield, and turned the field into a gory bier; 

And Vasquez and his Mexic hosts bathed with their blood the sod, 

As o’er the height, in mad delight, exultant victors trod. 

And women twain lay bleeding there! But less resemblance fkr 
To Eden’s Eve, could we conceive, in their fierce, fiendish air, 

Than smutty coal has to its kin, the diamond crystallized: 

One sparkling bright, one dark as night, spurned, trampled, and despised. 

Halt! Pegasus! Let me dismount and strike firm ground again: 
d *8 safer. 

Among the notables who had fallen back with the supreme dignitary 
of the land was General Canalizo of the cavalry. Time was, before 
the spirit of chivalry was obsolete, the sturdy handler of the pennon 
and the brand withheld the thrusts of his weapon, and admiringly 
exclaimed to his stalwart adversary, ‘ Hold, Sir knight! Tell me who 
thou art that dealest such blows; for thy battle excites my amazement, 
and thy prowess is most wonderful.’ Taking a more matter-of-fact 
view of things, as the bright blades of Harney’s dragoons flashed in the 
sun, the lancers did the best they could, under the circumstances, by 
faithfully following their valorous commander, as he exhibited his 
heels. It is well for him that his did make good his escape, otherwise 
the knight might have been degraded, by having his spurs hacked off. 
Our horsemen had been tilted with before, and their arms found too 
sinewy and their manners too rough for comfort. As for Sant’ Anna, 
(as his countrymen usually pronounce the name,) the * Napoleon of the 
South,’ as his courtiers were wont to designate him, he unhitched one 
of the mules from his splendid travelling-carriage, and mounting, he 
descended a Canada , and fled toward his hacienda , El Encerro. 

When the masked battery first belched out its greeting, there was a 
pedestrian contest, in which several regiments participated. It was 
quite an agreeable entertainment, for the moment, to see in the valley 
a major of volunteers leading his lads under a plentiful peppering, 
while to shield himself from the heat, he had coolly spread an extra- 
sized blue umbrella; nor was it less diverting to witness the gigantic 
strides of a very tall officer at the van of an advancing regiment, who 
out-distanced all his comrades, notwithstanding they ran at the top of 
their speed. He was determined to be in first at the death. My mili¬ 
tary cap was slung to the sword-belt, its place btjing supplied for the 
time by a wide palm-leaf hat, whose umbrageous roofage was ample 
protection against the scorching rays ; and it was quite comforting to 
me to observe how much more remarkable and out of fashion -was the 
man who held the umbrella over his frosty cranium, than myself. 

A grape-shot struck Brigadier-General Shields through the right 
breast. His face became of a death-like pallor, the dark moustache 
standing out from it in bold relief; but his eye was bright, and the 
smile had not left his lips as he gave the order, 1 Charge, boys! ’ and 
sank back insensible. The artillery-men at the guns were made short 
wot of by our skirmishers, who picked them off; but their places were 
im Ajiately filled, and even a body of cuirassiers dismounted and 
cb ffully manned the guns. A murderous exchange of hard-ware was 
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kept up until our infantry had approached near enough to ply the 
bayonets. 

The two women above-mentioned were wretched-looking beings, pro¬ 
bably shot by our men before they could be distinctly seen through the 
thick tapestry of leaves. Judging from their conversation, they were 
no irreparable loss to society. One was shot through both thighs, and 
though she endeavored to stand up, it was a failure, and she fell with 
her drabbled garments to the earth as often as she attempted it. The 
other female was also severely wounded, but was more tractable. Oui 

kind assistant-surgeon, Dr. H-, whose hands were too full of work 

cut out for him, tendered his aid to them ; but *the copious maledictions 
of the tigresses repelled all advances. Passing over piles of disfigured 
humanity — poor fellows, whom we had never seen until aim was 
taken, which sight made many avert their eyes in grief—the line 
debouched into the main road. A great number of horses were 
patiently standing there, with their w r ar-harness on ; but poor animals, 
they were found to be all wounded and unserviceable. In a large bag¬ 
gage-wagon, whose mules all lay dead, were the forms of two Mexican 
officers and half-a-score of soldiers, w r ho, after being wounded, and 
while being removed, had come within the range of the cross-firings, 
and were then stark-dead. £ome of our men ran up to the slain and 
looked into their faces, as they lay around. I could understand their 
looks; they cherished the hope that life was not yet extinct, and they 
could recognize the men whom they had picked out at a distance with 
their deadly tubes ; and to compensate for laying low their innocent 
victims, friend and foe were treated with the same kindness and 
attention. 

Santa Anna’s carrage was at once ransacked, and sixteen thousand 
dollars taken therefrom, in addition to some cooked fowls and other 
choice viands. The chief attraction, however, was an elegant cork-leg, 
finished off with a fine dress-boot, which was seized by an Illinois volun¬ 
teer, aud borne off as a trophy. How suggestive was that artificial 
limb! When Santa’s leg was shot off by the French, the grateful 
nation caused it to be buried with great pomp and splendor in the ceme¬ 
tery of St. Paul in Mexico, and erected a monument over it; and it is 
recorded that Don Ignacio Sierra y Roza pronounced upon the occasion 
a grand funeral oration. A historiographer of a later day says further, 
that when exiled, the honored member of the chieftain w r as exhumed 
and tossed about the streets by the leper os. It has become my duty to 
show how the ill-used gentleman gave leg-bail for his future appear¬ 
ance at another period and place — an appointment that he did not for¬ 
get nor neglect. 


PAST THRBE. 

A wild-looking individual emerged from the thick chapparal at a 
jump of his foaming steed, followed shortly afterward by a number of 
others. He was a singular personage, remarkable among a thousand 
of the horde of army followers. His flowing hair was of a silvery 
whiteness, as 'were also his huge mpusta^he and long billy-goat beard 
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his face as Ted as total-abstinence and an inexorable Southern sun could 
make it; and his eyes sparkling with excitement. Although wearing 
part of the dres3 of a general officer, he had on a palm-leaf sombrero , 
which extended over his shoulders ; instead of the sabre, which reposed 
in its sheath, he waved aloft a long lance with green and red pennon { 
and to complete his equipments, on his back was hung a brass-bound 
snare-drum, like the lance, captured property. We could scarcely 
credit our eyes : it was General Twiggs. The gallant old warrior was 
in his element. As he came up, the battalions, who were on a smart 
run, received him with cheers — a compliment that he acknowledged 
by waving his lanCe. Nor was that all. 

‘ Come on, you ragged rascals ! Come on ; run! ’ he shouted play- 
fully. 

A running fire of exclamatory language, which it would not be edi¬ 
fying to repeat, was maintained on both sides in the same strain ; for 
in the enthusiasm of the hour, when all w r ere intoxicated with success, 
general and drummer felt boys alike — always, of course, excepting 
the staid generals, who never gave way to passion, nor forgot the dig¬ 
nity of rank. 

A Mexican grenadier, with all the impudence imaginable, stepped 
from behind a tree and fired into the midst of the moving infantry. 
He was laughed at for his pains by our merry men all, as he shook his 
clenched fist in impotent rage, and hid himself. An obese form, with 
a bloated figure-head and Bardolpliian nose, lay smilingly spread out by 
the road-side asleep, in close juxtaposition to an empty rum hogshead, 
which had been stove in. The inference w r as so unfavorable to the 
unconscious sleeper, that the lads of the left flank could not forego the 
pleasure of committing a personal aggression by rolling him into the 
ditch along-side, where he lay, covered with glory and mud. Among 
other inviting plunder, I took the liberty of picking up an ancient vel¬ 
lum-covered book of military tactics, in Spanish, which the rightful 
owner can have by applying to the subscriber. I more than half sus¬ 
pect that it belonged to one of the poor officers wffio had then entered 
upon his long sleep, with the aid of a leaden pill; so I will retain the 
ordinanzas of the army of Nueva Espafia, and the trusty and now 
rusty rifle then picked up, as mementoes of the fray. 

Along rumbled a part of Taylor’s battery, two guns, and clattering 
after them came General Patterson and a squadron of dragoons ; yet 
the mounted men could not without exertion advance in front of our 
light-footed fellows. There is an end to every thing, to our race, and 
to a reader’s patience. A day’s fa£t; nothing but very muddy water to 
drink, producing a debilitating thirst; the heat of the tierra calientcs , 
no stimulus but enthusiasm ; and a run of eleven miles after an enemy, 
who would not stop, was no slight feat. Upward of three thousand 
prisoners of war, including among five generals our old acquaintance, 
La Vega, was considered doing pretty well. The artillery opened on 
the fugitives in advance, who were collecting near the hacienda of the 
defeated President-General, and so dispersed them that they dwindled 
into mere dots in the perspective. We sat down upon the dusty grass, 
our elastic limbs began to stiffen, and we slept as if our brows were 
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encircled with poppies, until the chilly dews of night aroused us to stir 
our aching bones, and then nodded around the dim fires of the bivouac 
until darkness melted away. 

The next morning, we marched, including the youth who had written 
the epistles. 

* Shall I now return your mail-bags to you, or is it a part of the con¬ 
tract to carry them through i * 

* B-, you have annoyed me shamefully about that trifle. Half-a- 

dozen times at least in the action you asked the same nonsensical ques¬ 
tions ; once when my best coat was ruined by canister-shot; once when 
you tumbled over, and we thought that the sauciest member of the 
corps had been knocked into a cocked-hat ; twice in the charge, once 
while-* 

* Attention, battalion! Shoulder arms! By platoon, right wheel — 
quick march! Column, forward march ! * 

After six leagues of a tramp, we triumphantly took possession of the 
charming city of Jalapa. Strange as it may seem to some, the inci¬ 
dents of the late battle left on the mind rather a pleasurable impression 
than otherwise. w. il Browne. 


d i r o e 

FOR THE CHIEF OF THE CREEKS, SLAIN AT COOSA. 

CHANTED BY TIIE PROPHET MONOIIOO AT THE LAST COUNCIL-FIRE OF THE CREEKS. 


One strain for him whose arm in fight was strongest, 
Whoso words were wisest by our council-tires; 
One strain for him whose war-cry echoed longest 
Amid the woods where ranged of yore his sires I 
One strain for him now lone and silent lying 
Beneath the soil his valor could not save, 

To whom stem destiny, all else denying, 

Gave yet a warriors death — a hero's grave. 


This is no place for idle tears, 

Beside the gravo where sleeps for aye 
The hero who in other years 

Was foremost in the bloody fray: 

Weep not for the departed brave, 

Weep rather for the living slave. 

But standing by the chieftain’s mound, 
Who foes and fate alike defied, 

Wo blush that on the blood-stained ground 
Like him we had not fought and died; 
Then had we never known the shame 
That brands a conquered nation’s name. 
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It is not victory alone 
That makes the gloiy of the brave; 

The conquered hero oft hath won 

Remembrance that survives the grave; 

And lame can give no nobler wTeath 
Than crowns the patriot’s brow in death. 

What though our chieftain could not stay 
His nation’s conquest and its shame, 

On Coosa’s red and fatal day; 

Not less should be his meed of fame, 

"Who breasted oft in desperate light 
The white man’s overwhelming might. 

Outcasts and wanderers, few and lone, 

A broken and a ruined race, 

We dare not mark with sculptured stone 
Our fallen hero’s resting-place. 

To tell the wanderer he hath trod 
Upon a consecrated sod. 

’T is better thus: he would not care 
To swell the proud historic page 
Of those who sway unquestioned bear 

O’er his ancestral heritage; t 

*T would but another triumph be 
To grace the foeman’s victory. 

Better his memory should die, 

When all his clansmen are no more, 

And our last warriors silent He 
Upon the far Pacific shore: 

The time is near — day after day 
Our feeble remnant wastes away; 

And they who drove us from our land 
Are roUing like an endless tide 
From the Atlantic’s bdlowy strand 
To whore Columbia’s waters glide; 

And proudly dream their rising state 
Shall brave the power of time and fate. 

Yes, cheftain, sleep, and be at rest; 

The hour of thy revenge shall come, 

When madness in their rulers’ breast, 

And fierce ambition makes its homo ; 

When state from state, in anger rent, 

Shall desolate a continent 

All empires share the self-same fate: 

The oak that on the hill-side towers 
Falls not more surely from his state 
Than sink at last earth’s mightiest powers; 

For oveiy sin and every wrong 
Heaven’s memory is sure and long. 

Then rest in peace, and wait the hour 
When on the wliite man’s head shall fall 
The vengeance which with fatal power 
Our sorrows from the He • kxs caU • 

When many a bloody hecatomb 
Our foes shall offer on thy tomb. 

Znx, 
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HAUMED, THE DERVISE. 

TRANSLATED FROM TUI FRENCH. 


In the year 1823, Gustavus Raimbaud, after a brilliant examination, 
had the honor of receiving his degree of Doctor of Medicine, at Paris. 
He was a gay, sprightly young man, of an adventurous spirit, who had 
only studied the art of Hippocrates and Galen in obedience to the 
wishes of his father, who was one of the first physicians of Toulouse ; 
and no sooner was he armed with his diploma, than he left Paris and 
returned home, to get permission of his father to make a tour in the 
East. He wished to see Constantinople, and to visit Greece ; to offer up 
a sacrifice to Esculapius, in the places where that god of the healing 
art was formerly worshipped. His father granted his wishes, and 
Gustavus being well supplied with letters of recommendation for all 
our consuls, set out for Marseilles, where ho embarked on board of a 
last-sailing brig, and arrived without accident in the capital of the com¬ 
mander of the believers of Mohammed, who was reigning at that period. 
His first visit was to our ambassador at the Sublime Porte, who received 
him very kindly. 

‘ Be careful,’ said his Excellency; ‘ for there is a report that the 
plague is in the city.’ 

‘ Oh ! your Excellency/ replied Gustavus, ‘ the plague is afraid of us 
physicians.’ 

‘ Do you expect to remain long in Constantinople ? 9 continued the 
ambassador. 

4 About six months, with permission of your Excellency, after which 
I wish to go and see campos ubi Troja fait; I will then visit Argos, 
Athens, Delos, and the island of Ithaca, where, as Homer says, ‘ there 
are no horses, but very beautiful goats.’ ’ 

After his visit to the ambassador, Gustavus took a stroll through the 
streets to view the city. 

Dressed in the European fashion, his black coat buttoned to the chin, 
he went forward, his eye on the qui vive , in momentary expectation of 
seeing the symbolical bouquet of some beautiful Sultana fall at his feet. 
Before he had gone far, a door opened a short distance in front of him, 
and an old negress, half-concealed by & white veil, came forth. The 
woman advanced toward the young man, and after an oriental saluta¬ 
tion, said to him, ‘ Hekim ? * 

Gustavus only knew one word of Turkish, and it was this word, 
which, being interpreted, means doctor. ‘ Yes, my good woman/ 
replied he, ‘ I am Doctor of Medicine, of Paris, and a pupil of Yelpeau 
and Dupuytren — nothing less.’ 

The negress did not understand him, for he spoke in the French lan¬ 
guage ; but for her, as well as for the people of Constantinople gene¬ 
rally, every Frank is a physician She made a sign to Gustavus tc 
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follow her; and the young doctor, remembering all at once the words 
of the ambassador, said to himself, 1 The plague is at Constantinople; 
but pshaw I I am an anti-contagionist; beside it is my business ; 
moreover, whatever is to be, will be ; * and following in the foot-steps 
of the negress, he entered the hcftise which she had just quitted. 

It was a palace. The interior court was spacious, and paved with 
slabs of many-colored marble; it was likewise surrounded with flower¬ 
beds, enamelled with beautiful flowers, and magnificent galleries, sup 
ported by delicate colonnades. At each angle of the house arose a rich 
kiosk* adorned with arabesques and maxims from the Koran, in letters 
of gold. The negress conducted Gustavus into one of these kiosks, 
where he found the master of the house stretched upon a divan, with 
his pipe in his mouth, awaiting the Frank doctor. * A1 Hekim ! ’ said 
the negress, who retired. The Turk arose. 

* You are a Frenchman, Sir ? * said he, with as pure an accent as if 
he had been bom in the Rue St. Dominique, and brought up in the lap 
of a nurse from Touraine. 

* And you also,* boldly said Gustavus. 

The Turk replied with evident signs of displeasure : 4 1 am from 
Damascus, the holy city,’ and pointing to the green turban which 
covered his wrinkled forehead, ‘ a descendant of the Prophet.’ 

4 Well, Sir, what do you desire ? ’ asked Gustavus, without being the 
least disconcerted. 

4 If you are equally skillful and bold,’ said the Turk, 4 you are the 
man of whom I am in want. My daughter is sick, and she must be 
cured.’ 

4 1 will try,’ replied Gustavus, with nonchalance , and then added, 

4 You Turks have singular ideas ; you think a physician can always 
cure his patient, as if death was not sometimes inevitable, and superior 
to all human powers. When your wives or daughters are sick, you 
want them cured, without allowing us to approach them, or even to 

look at them, and-’ The Turk’s lip curled with a disdainful 

smile. 

4 Come, said he,’ interrupting the young physician; 4 come, follow 
me.’ 

He raised a curtain, and introduced Gustavus into a room lighted by 
enormous windows, in the centre of which, upon a small bed, reclined 
a young girl, suffering with a raging fever. Her snowy arms were 
marbled over with purple spots, and the silken tresses of her raven hair 
surrounded a face of perfect loveliness, but which was bathed in an 
unhealthy perspiration. The fire of her dark eyes was dimmed by dis¬ 
ease, and she had scarcely sufficient strength left to raise her transpar¬ 
ent eye-lids. Her beauty was of the Grecian type, in all its purity ; 
and upon beholding her, you might have imagined the statue of Diana 
to be animated, but animated to suffer, so visible was the expression of 
pain upon every feature of this beautiful young girl. Gustavus’s 
acquaintance among women had heretofore been confined to the griscttcs 
of Paris, who have their merits, but merits of a different kind. He 
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was dazzled, charmed; his heart was seized with one of those violent 
passions which strike like a thunder-bolt, and which are so rare that 
they are thought to be apocryphal. Forgetful of the plague and 
regardless of the jealous customs of the country where he was, he 
advanced toward the young girl and examined her pulse. 

* You can speak to her in French,’ said the Turk. ‘ Mariam speaks 
it with difficulty, but she understands it very well.’ 

Gustavus availed himself of this information to interrogate his 
patient; and after a thorough examination, he turned toward the Turk 
and said, ‘ You will have all the window's closed, so as to exclude the 
air; the room must be darkened, for the light is too bright for the eyes ; 
you will then have your daughter covered up well with blankets, and 
administer to her a potion w r hich I will give you, and I think she will 
soon recover.’ 

* I see it all,’ said the Turk, with a hypocritical air ; ‘ it is Eblis, the 
demon of evil, who wishes to take possession of my daughter, and who 
is struggling with the angel Gabriel.’ 

1 Oh ! no 1 ’ replied Gustavus ; ‘ it is the measles.’ 

The Turk led the young physician out of Mariam’s chamber, placed 
in his hand a purse-full of sequins, and resigning him to the care of the 
old negress, who suddenly presented herself, said to him, ‘ May Allah 
bless you, Sir; return to-morrow.’ 

The negress took Gustavus by the hand and led him rapidly through 
the marble court and vestibule, and finally put him out of the door, 
before he had recovered from his surprise. He suddenly found himself 
in the street, gazing with astonisliment upon the low door, studded w r ith 
iron bolts, and the dark wall; and if it had not been for the purse of 
gold, which he held in his hand, he w f ould have thought he had been 
dreaming. When he turned his gaze from the w r all, he perceived a 
man clothed in a white robe, with a shaven beard, who made a sign to 
him to follow. It was a Dervise, a privileged class in Turkey, w'ho 
accost the Grand Sultan himself to give him secret advice, with as little 
ceremony as they do the beggar, to partake of his jrilau. 

* Another patient,’ thought Gustavus, and he follow’ed the dervise. 
After passing through several streets, the dervise stopped in a dark 
alley. 

‘ Christian,* said he, in the lingua Franca , * is the child sick ? ’ 

* Yes,’ replied Gustavus. 

* Dangerously ? ’ 

‘ No ; she will be well in a w r eek.’ 

‘ Praise be to Allah! and the Caimacan-Miri-Alay ? * 

‘ The Turk ? ’ asked Gustavus. 

‘ Yes,’ replied the dervise ; ‘ has he not shown you the child ; have 
you not touched her with your hands, and gazed upon her person? ’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied Gustavus. 

‘ May the head of the miscreant be cursed ! ’ cried the dervise. Grind¬ 
ing his teeth. Then his face became immovable, and his countenance 
almost serene. 

' It is the will of Allah ! f added he ; ‘ hold, take this purse and be 
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discreet. Do not mention the name of the dervise, Hahmed-Abdalah, 
or thy head will pay the forfeit, and-and cure the child.* 

Gustavus refused the proffered gold ; and whether from a natural 
disinterestedness, or for the purpose of a little display, he took the purse 
given to him by the father of Mariam, and scattered its contents upon 
the pavement. 

‘ Allah be praised! * said the dervise; 1 thou art a man,’ and he 
departed. 

Gustavus remained silent respecting the dervise, but he was desirous 
of ascertaining something about the father of Mariam. He learned 
that his name was Abou-Abdalah ; that he was a descendant of the 
Prophet; that he was Caemacan-Miri-Alay, or colonel and aid-de-camp 
to Mahmoud. Being a man of intelligence, and learning, the Sultan 
made him a kind of private secretary, whose ready pen composed, or 
at least copied, all the principal dispatches of the divan. Abou-Abda- 
lah was therefore a superior officer, and a favorite, whose influence was 
a frequent source of uneasiness to the viziers. He had come from Da¬ 
mascus to Constantinople when his daughter was an infant, and, thanks 
to the influence of the Governor of Damascus, had advanced himself 
at court. Gustavus, after becoming possessed of this information, 
returned to see his patient. 

He was much astonished at being always freely admitted into the 
young girl’s chamber, whether her father was at home or abroad ; and 
the absence of Abou-Abdalah was frequent; for the duties of his posi¬ 
tion constantly called him to the divan, or near the person of Mah¬ 
moud. Gustavus availed himself of the liberty allowed him to impart 
to the beautiful Mariam the sentiments of his heart. His love increased 
at each visit, and he soon discovered that it was returned. The only 
witness to their meetings was the old negress, who did not understand 
French, and who, moreover, had so great an attachment for Mariam 
that she was incapable of betraying her. Far from being a trouble¬ 
some Argus, the old woman would shut her eyes when they were toge¬ 
ther, and this real or feigned sleep favored still more the sweet intimacy 
of the two lovers. 

‘ People are greatly deceived in France with regard to the customs 
of the East,’ thought Gustavus. 1 It is easier to gain admission into 
the chamber of a young lady in Constantinople than into the boudoir 
of one of our coquettes ; providing, however, one is a physician.’ But 
the singular conduct of Abou-Abdalah must have had a motive ; and, 
even supposing that it was caused by an absence of those prejudices 
which characterize his countrymen, the mutual love of Gustavus and 
Mariam could only result in a fatal issue. 

‘As soon as the Caemacan-Miri-Alay discovers me,’ thought Gustavus, 
he will have me decapitated, and will perhaps sew Mariam up in a 
bag and cast her into the Bosphorus. Oh ! what a sad fate ! ’ 

But an occurrence perhaps equally sad could not fail to happen. 
Mariam was cured, for the measles is frequently a trifling disease, 
easily relieved by a skillful physician, and Abou-Abdalah said to Gus¬ 
tavus : 

‘ You have preserved the life of my child, Sir ; therefore, accept this 
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diamond ring, wliich she asks you to wear in remembrance of her, and 
receive the thanks of her father.* 

The door of Mahmoud’s favorite closed upon the young physician, 
no more to be reopened to him. As he was leaving the street with a sad 
heart, and almost in despair, the Dervise Hahmed suddenly appeared 
before him. The day was about declining, and in a few moments 
more the streets would be surrendered to those troops of wandering 
dogs, which are one of the scourges of Constantinople. May Heaven 
bless the Christian ! * said the dervise : * thou hast cured the child, and 
thou hast not breathed the name of Hahmed. Now listen to me : thou 
lovest Mariam, and she has allowed herself to be taken with the honey 
of your gilded words, and the softness of your blue eyes. Do not deny 
it. I know all; for the angel Gabriel has told me. Thou dost not 
hope to re-behold her, but thou shalt see her again very soon ; yes, even 
before the sun, whose last rays gild yonder minaret, which thou mayst 
behold to the left, shall return to-morrow to re-gild it again. But hark I 
I hear a noise.’ 

Gustavus inclined his head to listen. 

4 It is a messenger from the Sultan,’ continued the dervise, ‘ with an 
order to Abou-Abdalah to go to his master, who is in need of his advice, 
or of his pen.’ 

A janizary passed before them, stopped a moment before Abou-Abda- 
lah’s door, and then continued on his way. Some moments afterward 
Abou-Abdalah came out of his house wrapped up in a furred cloak. 
The dervise made a bound, struck the Caemacan-Miri-Alay with his 
yatagan, and stretched him dead at his feet; then, seating himself upon 
the still quivering body, said to the young man, who stood mute with 
fear and astonishment, ‘ Thou thinkest I have killed the father of her 
whom thou lovest; undeceive thyself; I have killed the murderer of 
Mariam’s father. Listen to me. Eighteen years ago, when I was 
but a child, I lived at Damascus, with my brother, Abou-Abdalah. We 
were under the protection of the vizier, who governed that province in 
the name of the Sultan, and we were happy. His highness, God bless 
him ! sent an order to my brother, Abou-Abdalah, to come to him; for 
he had need of his services at court, and in the army. The Sultan had 
never seen my brother, but he knew him to be a good soldier, and 
skilled in tracing our Turkish and Arabic characters, as well as in speak¬ 
ing several European languages. He was obliged to obey. Beside, it 
was a fortune for our family. The vizier of Damascus wished me to 
remain with him, and my brother departed, with his daughter, Mariam, 
who was then scarcely t year old, and a negress, to take charge of the 
infant. The people of Damascus remembered afterward that a Rus¬ 
sian, by the name of Alexis NisicofF, had left the city at the same time. 
Now this is what took place at Constantinople. Abou-Abdalah had 
scarcely entered this house before NisicofF, that northern wolf, clothed 
in the skin of a fox, entered likewise, and, putting my brother to death, 
buried his body under the slabs of the marble court w'hich you have seen ; 
he then assumed his name, took possession of his papers, his daughter, 
and his fortune ; and, clothing himself in his garments, w r ent and pre¬ 
sented himself to the Sultan as the true Abou-Abdalah. He spared 
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the life of the negress, beeause she had a brother who was a eunuch, 
and employed in the seraglio ; but he bribed her to keep the secret, and 
made her swear on the Koran that she would reveal nothing. He like¬ 
wise threatened to kill Mariam, whom the negress tenderly loved, if she 
betrayed him. The Sultan was the dupe of the murderer, and for ten or 
twelve years he has intrusted him with the secrets of the empire, which 
the infidel has been in the habit of selling to his sovereign of the north. 
I grew up in Damascus,’ added the dervise, with a fierce look, as he 
struck the body of his enemy with his yatagan. 1 1 was ever desirous 
of rejoining my brother, but the vizier detained me near him, for I was 
his Aga. At length I joined the order of the dervises for the purpose 
of freeing myself from the vizier and becoming more the master of my 
own actions. I have been at Constantinople for three months, and 
Cora, the old negress — Cora, whom my good fortune threw in my way 
on my arrival, and who, through fear or affection, wished to keep me 
away from the house — Cora, whom I threatened with my yatagan, 
revealed to me every thing. Congratulate me, Christian, for I am 
revenged. The Sultan knows all ; and it is he who sent the janizary, 
and thus delivered up the victim to my sword. But the affair is not 
yet terminated. Behold those men who are approaching us : they are 
the gardeners of Mahmoud; they are coming to raise the slabs in the 
court of marble ; and if the body of my brother is not found buried un¬ 
derneath them, as the old negress has stated, if the wily spy of the 
Russian emperor has removed the body elsewhere, I will forfeit my head. 
That which is written is written.’ 

The dervise hereupon arose, and, spurning the body with his foot, 
entered the house, with a careless air, at the head of Mahmoud’s 
workmen. 

* The sixth slab, behind the fountain,’ said the negress, Cora, with a 
shrill voice. 

The slabs were raised, and, digging down about a foot, they found 
the skeleton of Abou-Abdalah. The dervise kissed the precious relics, 
then, turning toward Gustavus, his eyes bathed in tears, said: 

* Christian, Mariam is thine. The Sultan bestows upon her the for¬ 
tune of the murderer of her father, and she is richer now than all the 
daughters of the East. The child is a Christian ; for she is the daugh¬ 
ter of a Grecian lady, who, in dying, asked my brother to have the 
infant baptized. Abou-Abdalah promised that it should be done, and 
he fulfilled his promise, for the children of the Prophet keep their word. 
Take her, with all her wealth, for the Sultan desires that nothing may 
remain to remind him of the Russian spy; even this house will be 
razed to the ground, and the value thereof paid to you.’ 

Gustavus did not hear the conclusion of this speech, for he was in 
the arms of Mariam. The next day the young man went to call upon 
our ambassador. 

* I have come to take leave of your excellency,’ said he. 

‘ Oh ! oh ! my young countryman, are you going already ? You 
were to remain six months at Constantinople. Is it the plague which 
drives you away ? ’ 

‘ No, Sir, it is love.’ 
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* I hope you are not going to elope with a Sultana ? ’ 

‘ No, Sir; but the Commander of the Faithful himself, his highness, 
Mahmoud, wishes me to marry.* 

‘ You do well to depart, my young friend ; for, although you are a 
Frenchman, which is some guarantee, the town is not safe. Last even¬ 
ing an officer of the Sultan’s household was assassinated in the street, 
and this morning two Russian dragomen were found strangled in their 
beds.* 

‘ That makes three Russians, Sir.’ 

4 How three Russians ? ’ 

Hereupon Gustavus recounted to the ambassador the history we have 
just narrated. 

The Dervise, Hahmed, became the favorite of Mahmoud, and he 
was of great use to him the following year, at the time of the destruc¬ 
tion of the janizaries. Gustavus Raimbaud returned to Toulouse, with 
Mariam, where they were married. 

For many years afterward, in Toulouse, Madame Raimbaud went 
by the name of the beautiful Greek ; and at the present time, although 
her face has lost somewhat of its beautiful oval, and her raven locks 
are besprinkled with silvery hairs, she still shows the marks of her for 
mer beauty. 


STORM-NIGHT ECHOES. 


Echoing sweetly from the past, 

’T is an angel-voice I hear ; 

Bell-like now it wells around me, 

While my soul lies drear : 

Then it dieth on the blast 

Ah 1 my soul, such nights as this 

Dreary thoughts round tliee are growing, 
Round thee alone. 

Echoing sternly from the past, 

J T is the voice of Eate 1 hear; 

But that voice to me no longer 
Brings the thought of fear. 

All my hopes, like echoes fast, 

Have died my soul, such nights as this: 

Fighting with the conqueror Fate, 
Fighting alone. 

Echoing ever from the past, 

These two voices haunt fne here; 

They are gone! but like an echo 
From the distance reappear, 

And fade and die, unite at last: 

All! my soul, these echoes both 

Have joined, to die with thee no more, 

No more alone! 
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THE FOLLOWING POEM IS MOST BKSPIOTPULLY DIDIOATID 

3Sq Jftrfotrr Rail. 

Moloch, all roasting, 

Terrible-toasting, 

Red hot, tremendous, 

Roarer stupendous 1 
List to our prayer. 

Scorcher of babyhood! 

Father of fire and blood 1 
God of the barbacued, * 

Scolloped, fried, broiled, and stewed l 
Look from thy lair! 

Glance from thy flames eternal, 

With glowing eye infernal, 

While we thy rites prepare! 

Now ’neath the mighty idol-fires are gleaming, 

While all around the victim-girls are screaming; 

And hotter still the awful flames are flaring, 

With drums loud rattling, Syrian trumpets blaring. 

List to the rip and the roar of the song 1 

For thy priests are awake and go screaming along: 

1 Moloch Baal Molochim l 
Moloch el Camaim! 

One god and many gods! , 

All god and any gods 1 
Greatest of all, by odds, 

Moloch, the horned 1 
Titan, blood-reveling, * 

Terror-bedeviling, 

All-to-hell-leveling, 

Scomers and scorned, 

Sober and corned! ’ 

Now, with the holy poker, 

Forth comes the Sacred Stoker. 

His is the solemn task to stir the coals, 

And pitch the screaming infants in the holes; 

The seven holes within thy brazen side, 

Where they, in anguish dire, are tortured, grilled, and fried. 

Lo 1 he advances, ’mid clattering lances, 

And rough-ringing rattle, like devils in battle, 

While bucklers are crashing and scimetars flashing, 

And blood-drunken priests at each other go slashing; 
Pounding and banging with censer and axe, 

Hitting each other such horrible whacks: 

While the marble floor 
Is gushing with gore. 
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List to the rout and horrible shout 1 
Moloch! Bdl Moloch! — our blood runs outl 
And the lire 
Burns higher, 

While through smoke, and o’er scream, and crackling flame, 
A terrible voice is heard to proclaim: 

* The fight is free! — there is naught to pay; 

Go in if ye will, and win if ye may: 

• For the honor of Moloch, 

Tho child of the Dragon ! 

The bull-headed Moloch, 

The sire of the Dragon ! 

The horrible Moloch, 

Tho brother of Daoon! 

Strike in and win, yo children of sin, 

Though ye come out with never a rag on! ’ 

List to tho furious prayer 
Of maddened votaries who scream for gore, 

Or hoarsely pant, * More blood ! great Moloch, blood ! 

More death! IIell-Father 1 — moke 11 
Wo thirst, wo pant for torture! give us pains, 

And horrid agonies 1 Oh 1 crush our veins 1 
Melt down all life in one tormenting Hood 1 
Oh I Moloch ! all-destroying 1 
' Of anguish never cloying! 

Grant us ineffable, tremendous pain, 

That wo may rise in holier life again! * 

O’er tho infernal storm 
Rises the demon form 
Of the great brazen idol, roaring hot; 

Dazzling, intensely white, 

The extremest pitch of light; 

In which the innocent babes must go to pot ! 

Lo! all is ready ! O’er tho silver bridge, 

Which spans a thousand cubits high in air, 

Slow' march the monstrous priests, 

Like giants along a mountain ridge; 

Great, bloody, stern, and bare. 

Dreadful they seem, 

As devils in a dream ; 

And all the raving mob with joy is wild, 

For every clergyman doth hold a child! 

They stand o’er the burning god; 

No farther can they go. 

Now hold your breath, 

For you ’ll witness death! 

There! there ! by Baaleiiegor ! I told you so! 

For the first, with steady aim, 

Looks straight into tho idol's scorcliing womb; 

Then, grasping by the leg an infant boy, 

He whirls him thrice around his head with joy, 

And slings him smack into the burning tomb 1 

A heart-felt grunt of joy ineffable 
Runs through the multitude; they ’re faint with bliss; 

And pious rapture thrills in every heart, 

As loud they ciy, ‘ Great Baal 1 was ever sight like this ? ’ 
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But now they ’re thrown by scores; 

The air is full of flying innocence! 

Again 1 
Again 11 
Again! I! 

Until the last priest sings, 

As round and round a babe he swings: 

4 We ’ve burnt up all this lot! —fetch out the men I ’ 
And loud the chorus rings: 

4 Great Father! mighty Moloch ! hear our prayer. 
Accept the victims which we offer thee i 
For we have brought, ready for sacrifice, 

Men of tremendous crimes, of tastes depraved, 

With every sense unnatural. We have found, 

After great search in many a distant clime, 

Men who ne’er gazed with joy on spouting blood. 

Nor loved to look on torture; men who shunned 
The maddening ecstasies of drunkenness 1 
Yea, W'ho have led an impious sober life, 

And never shared the wild and thrilling rites 
Of Ashtaroth or Bexoth. Take them all; 

Remove their vile and sinful influence, 

And purify them in thy cleansing fire; 

So that at last they may return to earth 
With holy natural tastes and sound desires, 

And a refined love for blood and wine, 

And every other consecrated joy 1 * 

Loud roars the infuriate crowd in wild disgust, 

As these vile victims feed the sacred flame. 

‘Yes, burn ’em up. Behold! the gods are just! 
Vengeance is certain, though her feet be lame! 1 
They fall in the dreadful fire; 

One singe, and they ’re pulled away, 

As gauze-winged flies expire. 

When into furnaces they find their way. 

And as each soul whirls off, whirls oft’ in blinding smoke, 
There rises from great Moloch's brazen head, 

Which glares above the clouds in smouldering red, 

A wild, infernal, grating, beastly bray ; 

A ciy to night-maro Nature in her sleep: 

A horrid sound — ten thousand octaves deep; 

A growl which makes the mighty temple nod; 

The awful joy-cry of a drunken god! 

The fire hath ceased. We wait 

Before the golden gate, 

Reading the prayer of death from earthen scroll, 

In arrow-headed words which pierce the souk 

List to the rising hum! 

The Priestesses have come! 

Through curling smoko we seo their black eyes swim, 

While blood is plashing o’er each ivory limb. 

Beauty on beauty crowds in quivering throng, 

While from their lips bursts forth the eternal song: 

1 Baal, Moloch, Ashtaroth 1 
Father and mother both 1 
Serpent-child and serpent-sire l 
Spirit of the endless fire! 

Soul of the mighty sun! 

Male-female — two and one! 
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Star of the morning I 
All-heaven-adorning! 

Queen of the realm of night 1 
Lord of the land of night! 

High in thy moon-ark thou saile9t above 
Astarte-Mylitta in beauty and love; 

Deep in the earth is thy hell-Haming bed, 
Baal-Molocii I —parent of darkness and dread! 
Nus-Aroch, Nisroch — the living and dead! ’ 

Here the priests give a yell 
At the mention of hell, 

And the voice of the maidens in wavering swell, 
Rings out like the chime of a musical bell; 

But it dies away in a thrill of love, 

Liko the last faint coo of Astartf/ s dovo; 

For it seems by the scent, 

Which just up-went, 

Or went up from the altars in blue clouds whirling, 
Above and below in the light draught curling; 

All heads and all hearts and all senses turning, 

That something excessively nice is burning: 

As if the soft perfume 
Of every flower in bloom, 

From Nineveh to Babylon, 

Were centered in the room. 

While faint and soft at first, from not£ to note, 
Delicious music winds its wanton way: 

Melting voluptuous, it seems to float 
Upon the perfumed clouds, and 
Shun the 
Light of 
Day: 

While o’er the doors which light the marble hall, 
Transparent crimson curtains softly fall; 

How wondrously lovely the priestesses seem ! 

How their long eyes glanco, 

As they float in the dance, 

And their voices roll to the core of the soul, 

As their white forms swim in a wine-colored gleam. 

‘ We are chosen for beauty; 

Love is our duty; 

Death is revival, and life is a dream. 

Come, oh ! come I for we wait too long: 

Astarte hath sent us with eyes and with song, 

To float in her endless stream! 

In the living river, 

Whose waters quiver 
Around the serpent for ever and ever! 
Astarte-Molocii-Baal 1 great mother-sire! 

Thou too hast passed through darkness and the flood; 
Male in the female ark, strength and desire! 

Even thou wert conquered by tho Typlion brood; 

The giant hell of evil, pain and blood ; 

The death-night of the waters! but within 
Thy scattered limbs still glowed eternal life. 

And long they tossed upon the waves of sin, 

Till placed together in thine ark and wife, 

Thine other self, within whose closed horns 
Thou swam’st for forty days, and in that time 
Gav’st birth to the Triad, who in double forms 
Made with their mother-sire the 0<jds>ad sublime, 

The great cabiri of earth’s dawning prime * 
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Such was the awful song of life and death! 

How Thammuz-Orpiteus-Adon passed away, 

A nd came again to freshened love and breath; 

And how revival followeth dark decay. 

But to tell the truth and the facts to admit, 

This pervorsification 
Of revelation 

Did n’t prove, on the whole, to be much of a hit; 

For except by the priests and some others exempt, 

It was treated with very oblivious contempt: 

For the multitude all, 

Tho great and the small, 

Were yelling in one rip-roarious throng, 

And going it very, excessively strong. 

’T is true that tho priestesses stopped the slaughter, 

But’t was done in a way, 

I’m compelled to say, 

Like soothing a burn with scalding water; , 

For they served spiced wine out, hot from the vat, 

In Iona goblets, and plenty at that; 

And with burning words and glances tender, 

Exciting to drink, 

With many a wink, 

As you well may thitik, 

Soon steamed them all up to a high-pressure bonder; 

For the curtains fell, and a horrible yell, 

And a dreadful rout, 

As tho lights went out, 

"Went up from the mass in a roof-splitting swell. 

* Typhon hath got us 1 — ’t is dark 1 ’t is dark! 

The flood rages round 1 — we ’re at sea in the ark 1 
Succoth^al-Bexoth 1 — I’m fixed at last I 
Baal-Beritu-Asma ! — wo ’re perishing fast! 

The waves — tho waters rise over our head! 

Mol — Ba — Bel — Molocii I — we ’re dying 1 — we ’re deadl * 

Throw wide the ocean-gate, 

Where Daoox sits in state! 

Cast off tho curtains: let the young day ini 
The first red flush of morn, 

The cool breeze newly bom! 

Lo! in the East dim sinks the queenly star! 

Lol o’er the horizon pales the crescent moon 1 
To all, as onco to Baal, be new life given; 

Enjoy your life, for death must follow soon I 
But first let each one take, 

Ere ye these walls forsake, 

The mystic honey-cake: 

The type of birth — tho all-reviving food j 
For honey is the life of flowers; 

The soul of Nature’s loveliest powers, 

Mel-Dea, Melitta, Melicarta 1 
Mel / — holy syllable and beauty’s blood 1 
Mel, Mel I — reviving Mel I 
Sweetest of tastes I — bom of the sweetest smell I 
Farew'cll! — the dying swell 
Peals like a distant bell I 
Mel-Dea, Mela-Mel! 

Farewell! ’t is well 1 
Go forth 1 In peace 1 
Farewell 1 
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B O A R D I N G-S C H O 0 L. 

THE 8CHOLAR. 

You look all along the desks, glance at the group around the grate, 
and find not one familiar face. The teacher, at the high table, has a 
stiff, cross air ; you begin to dislike her this moment, and you ask the 
girl next you what is her name. * No talking 1 ’ rings in your ears, and 
you bend your head down to hide your blushes. The girl next you jogs 
your elbow, and scribbles on her slate, * Miss Maitland.’ You begin to 
feel very uncomfortable. Those argus eyes are fixed upon you, trying 
to look through your very soul, to find of what it is made. 

What a relief to hear the bell tick! ‘ Study is over! ’ cry the girls ; 
and for a few minutes, questions and answers roar in your ears, and you 
wonder how each one can distinguish which is meant for her. The 
noise seems more terrible in comparison with the previous intense still¬ 
ness. Now the confusion calms a little. A knot of girls gather around 
and commence catechising you. 

‘ Will you tell me your name ? ’ asks a pretty girl, taking your hand 
in one of hers, and with the other twining your long curls. 

‘ Fanny-’ you answer, bashfully. 

* Oh ! what a love of a name! ’ cries your pretty friend. ‘And do 
you love fun ? You look as though you might.’ 

You brighten up instantly. ‘ Indeed I do ! But do you ever have 
fun here ? ’ and you glance around the w'alls in grim disdain. 

* Wait and see ! ’ says a merry-eyed girl, with a knowing toss of her 
head. You look up at her and ask, abruptly, ‘ What is your name ? ’ 

‘ Kate, but the girls call me Maurice, because there are so many 
Kates. Maurice is my last name. 

‘ I know I shall like you,’ you say, with a smile, and in five minutes 
Kate and you are the best friends in the world. 

Now a bell rings again. The girls exclaim, ‘ Oh! dear! ’ and you are 
informed that it is the signal to go up stairs. The lady abbess enters, 
bows with pleasant dignity to the girls around, and leads you off to your 
room. 

Here you are, in the third story; five or six girls are in the room, 
but not one of them have you seen down-stairs. They eye you suspi¬ 
ciously, and talk in low tones to each other, glancing ever and anon at 
the teacher, who sits by the little table writing. By-and-by you ven¬ 
ture to ask if this teacher rooms with you too. * Yes, indeed! ’ is the 
quick reply ; and some one warns you to hurry, or the light will be out 
before you are half ready. 

The last bell rings : out goes the light. You hear a scrambling, and 
find yourself in total darkness. The teacher gropes her way out of the 
room, and goes to pay a visit to some of her consocurs. You wonder 
w hat has become of Kate, wish that pretty girl, who w as so sociable, 
roomed with you, and you go to sleep, to dream of to-morrow. Home- 
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sickness has not come near you yet; the novelty about you quite charms 
it away. 

Just as you fall into a doze, the door opens and the teacher reenters. 
You are wide awake again. She sits down by the table and turns over 
a pile of the girls’ copy-books. She glances around, catches your timid 
eye, but her looks fall darker ; she utters not a word. * What a disa¬ 
greeable thing she is! ’ you murmur, as you turn toward the wall and 
try to sleep. 

A month passes; you are one of the choice spirits of the school. 
You study faithfully, win the head of your class, are quite in the good 
graces of Madame Southard herself; but the under-teachers think you 
the most vexatious of girls. They laugh sometimes at your queer ways, 
and original notions of right and wrong, but it only serves to draw the 
rules the tighter, and you fairly groan beneath the legal restrictions. 
You try, in some corner of the school-discipline, to creep away from the 
rules, but a severer code confronts you; you are doomed. Little by lit¬ 
tle you learn to transgress, till at laBt you mind only those which you 
have set down in your own category as right and lawful. 

* What are you doing, Miss ? ’ You look up with a shudder, and 
meet those argus eyes. 

‘ Only reading, Miss Maitland.* 

‘ Only reading ! reading what ? ’ 

* * The Yale of Cedars.* * 

I Pretty work for a young lady at school! ’ Up goes the desk. ‘And 
what is here ? What would Madame Southard say ? ’ 

I I don't believe she would say any thing at all. She is not half as 
strict as you are, Miss Maitland.’ 

Miss Maitland only smiles confidently, and begins to enumerate the 
contents of your desk : ‘ ‘ Home Influence,’ ‘A Mother’s Recompense.’ 
Why, I think Mis3 Aguilar must be a favorite author.’ 

‘ Then you have read them, dear Miss Maitland! Are they' not 
charming ? Oh! I so love Grace-* 

‘ Silence ! * screeches Miss Maitland, her brow wrinkled with frowns. 
You check your enthusiasm without a second invitation. 

‘ 1 David Copperfield ! ’ Really, what will come next ? And here 
are the poets, too; Byron, Moore, and Milton. Quite a circulating 
library! * 

‘ Do n’t you like Lalla Rookh ? ’ you venture. 

Miss Maitland stares at you with surprise, piles up your treasures on 
her arm, and marches off in triumph. 

The next night, while passing through her room, just before the ‘ last 
bell,’ you spy her laughing over your darling ‘ David Copperfield,* and 
hear her echo to Miss Mince, the duenna of your apartment, * Barkis is 
willin’! * How her quiet ‘ ha! ha! * grates on your ears ! 

Kate invites you to come to her room to-night. * What is going on ? * 
you ask ; but she only shakes her head and puts her finger on her lips, 
as Miss Maitland’s shadow darkens the door-way. 

‘Are we all here ? ’ asks Kate, an hour afterward, as five or six girls 
dispose themselves about the room, some on the beds, some on the 
ooxes, the chairs being monopolized by sundry ‘ goodies.’ 
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‘ How did you get off, Lucy ? ’ (it is evening study-hours down-stairs,) 
asks Kate, 

* Oh! I have a bad head-ache; indeed, I must deny myself a slice 
of the turkey, I fear; ’ and then a titter goes all around, while some whis¬ 
per, ‘ Hush! ’ 

‘And you, Maggie ? * 

* I’m excused from study-hours, thank you. Uncle says I must not 
study in the evening.’ 

‘ Well, Fanny, what was your excuse ? * ask the girls. 

‘ Oh ! I excused myself; that is, took French leave.* The girls laugh, 
and ask which one will venture to obtain some salt. You hesitate. 
Visions of the cross-looking cook and Miss Maitland come across your 
mental view ; nevertheless, you proffer your services, and down-stairs 
you go. You hide behind the music-rack while Miss Mince passes, and 
vanish down the third stair-case just as Miss Maitland opens the school¬ 
room door. You meet Madame Southard, step respectfully on one side, 
allowing her to pass on with a friendly smile. The dining-room is 
reached. The waiter is clearing the tables. 

4 Mary, will you give me a little salt ? ’ 

‘ Salt, Miss ? What do you want of salt ? ’ 

4 Salt is good for several purposes, you know. It seasons the animal 
viands to suit the gastronomic taste of the gourmand ; it serves to cheat 
the imaginative senses of the girl who thinks it the refined essence of 

the extract of a Southern sugar-cane; it-* but Mary has already 

vanished into the closet, half-frightened out of her senses, and produces 
the salt, with * What will cook say ? But you young ladies use such big 
words there’s no understanding them.’ 

The turkey is delicious. What matters it that knives and forks arc 
missing ? Some one quotes the old axiom, ‘ Fingers were made before 
forks,’ A sheet of clean paper makes an excellent plate. The lemon¬ 
ade is luscious, the raisins and figs delightful! Well, the supper goes 
off finely, and you do not much mind the head-aches in the morning ; 
not much. 

You become great friends with a young lady from the South. She 
likes your dashing spirit, and you are charmed with her independent 
"ways. She is a splendid girl, and when you w r alk with her in the school- 

procession you feel quite proud of your partner. When Mr.-, who 

met you yesterday, asks who she is, you fly off in extensive eulogies on 
her disposition and accomplishments ; and when you meet Julie in the 
hall again, you tell her you have a compliment for her, and she says, 

4 1’ve one for you, too.* Then comes, ‘ What is it ? 7 and ‘ Do tell me 1 * 

till you say, ‘ Mr.-thinks you are an angel,* and she says, 4 Miss 

Maitland calls you a perfect witch.* How she laughs ! ‘Thank you 
for your information,* you say coldly, and with a slight bow pass on. 

Julia has some one’s daguerreotype. She will not let you see it for 
a long while ; but at last she tells you his name is Harry, and you say, 

‘ It is a sweet name ! ’ Then she opens the case. How handsome he is ! 
a real Spanish-looking fellow, with goatee and moustache. You sigh 
and wonder if such a man will ever love you, and think Julia is an 
astonishing girl. ‘ Now, Fanny, you will never tell! * she says ear 
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nestly. You promise, and she opens a handsome locket, which she 
always wears, showing you the face of a fine-looking man of about 
thirty. 

* Why, Julia, this is your brother; why must not I tell ? * 

4 Brother, indeed ! 1 have not a brother in the world. That is what 

I tell the girls, because they are so impertinent; but this is James. 
He is a lawyer down town, whom I have met at my guardian’s.* 

‘And do you really love him, Julia ? * 

* Love him ? What an innocent little thing you are ! * and she snaps 
her fingers and dances round the room. 

Julia is quite confidential to-day. She opens a box filled with bil¬ 
lets-doux, and tells you these are all from her lovers. One is signed 
Harry, half-a-dozen James, two or three are anonymous, several take 
fictitious names, such as Marmion, Harold, Fitz-James, and the like, and 
then there is a miscellaneous bundle from all parts of the country. 
One praises her beauty, another her mind ; one her accomplishments, 
another her sweet simplicity; James calls her his artless angel, and 
Harry addresses her as his guileless love. Then Julia begins to enu¬ 
merate who and what they are. Harry is a young collegian, Sanford a 
physician, this one she met at the Springs, and that one — she — don’t 
know who he is ; she never could find out his last name ! 

Well, you leave Julia’s room to-day wonderfully enlightened, do n’t 
you ? You call to mind all the stories of woman’s love, devoted, self- 
sacrificing, true; and for the first time in your life begin to suspect this 
only exists in novels. You think you will flirt too. You wave your 
handkerchief to young Morton when he passes the window, drop billets- 
doux in the pew at church, write on the margin of the prayer-books, 
etc. This goes on for three or four weeks ; you return home for the 
Christmas vacation, become lonesome, get hold of ‘ Ccclebs in Search 
of a Wife,’ and come back to school w'ith your manners quite mended. 
You shun Julia’s company somew r hat, and when she whispers and 
beckons, ‘ Here comes Morton ! ’ you say bravely, 4 1 do n’t care! ’ and 
pin down again to your rhetoric. 

How you do dislike that Miss Wendall. She walks about the school 
as though she might soil her shoes on the boards, turns up her wide 
mouth at every thing and every body, and seems to feel too good to be 
here. You ejaculate mentally, ‘ It is a pity she is here! ’ No, she does 
not scorn every one. She takes a great fancy to one girl, and here you 
see demonstrated the proposition, ‘ Extremes meet.’ Lizzie is as sweet 
and conciliatory as Miss Wendall is proud And exacting, a sort of 
medium between her and the girls. What if Miss Wendall is a mil¬ 
lionaire ; there are girls here of prouder families and nobler hearts, 
though she does not condescend to regard them. How much they lose! 
You set her down at once as a person of too exalted ideas for your little 
republican head, and when you see the girls bowing and conceding to 
this young tyrant, who does not even thank them for their favors, you 
begin to think you have been betrayed into an aristocracy. 

‘ Politics, slavery, and religion ’ are forbidden subjects of discussion, 
but you lance away at the aristocrats; draw them into many a debato; 
ri ddle their wits and dissolve their arguments, with a zeal worthy of a 
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better cause. By dint of a little mother-wit and a good knowledge of 
newspaper politics, which you have stored while reading the Congress¬ 
ional speeches for your father, you come off victor, and rally quite a 
party of anti-aristocrats. Your best friend, the girl you love most in the 
whole school, who shares with you her oranges and apples, for whom 
you love to elucidate a difficult sentence in grammar, you find is opposed 
to all your democratic notions. She is not content that her noble sire’s 
brow is wreathed with laurels won on well-fought battle-fields; she 
sneers when you read a paragraph from the Tribune , (which came 
from home yesterday in the capacity of outside-wrapper of a fruit-cake,1 
proclaiming his bright prospects for the next presidency, and sighs, ‘ Ii 
father was only an earl, or a count, and I Lady Blanche, instead of plain 

Miss-! * Bah ! how often do you break lances with her in the 

half-hour after study ! 

Your indifference to Miss Wendall only excites that lady’s interest. 
You are sitting in the parlor on ^ome Wednesday evening, when the 
girls all play company. Lizzie sits between you and the sun and centre 
of the aristocracy. Lizzie becomes the circulating medium between 
Miss Wendall and yourself. You are reading, as is allowed on like 
occasions, but hear involuntarily what passes between your neighbors. 
Miss Wendall whispers to Lizzie 

‘ Ask Miss-if she lives at —. There is a gentleman there of 

her name.* 

Lizzie looks at the ceiling, taps her foot on the carpet, turns suddenly: 

‘ Fanny, do you live at-? * 

‘Yes, I live at-,’ you answer, glancing up from your book uncon¬ 

cernedly. 

Lizzie whispers to Miss Wendall, * Yes.* 

‘ Ask if she visits much in M-breathes Miss Wendall stealthily. 

This time Lizzie asks first, ‘ What are you reading ? * 

You tell her, ‘ An annual.’ 

‘ What story ? ’ still questions Lizzie. 

You cannot restrain a smile as you glance at the title, ‘ Let every 
one mind his own business.’ 

‘ Very good advice,’ simpers Lizzie. ‘ Do you visit much in M-? ’ 

Now you smile a very wicked smile. * Sometimes : it is according 
to the weather.* 

Miss Wendall laughs. ‘ Is n’t she queer ? * Lizzie nods assent. 

Miss Wendall’s curiosity is appeased for full five minutes; then she 
whispers again, ‘ Ask her if she knows Mary S-? * 

Lizzie is a little confused, but she cannot neglect the request of her 
friend and patron. 

‘ Do you know Mary S-? ’ 

This time you lay down your book, and with a very original smile 
say drolly, ‘ Please tell Miss Wendall that I do not know Miss S-’ 

Miss Wendall’s eyes fall beneath your quiet gaze. You take up your 
book again, and read without farther interruption. 

To-night you are very home-sick ; you are obliged to confess; the 
tears come and come, in spite of all that you can do. You are think¬ 
ing of your kind, loving mother, of your father, with no one to read the 
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speeches for him, because you are away ; of your little dark-eyed sister 
and baby-brother. Nor is this the first time you have been home-sick. 
Among the crowd there is not one can enter into your feelings or enjoy 
your pleasures. The * fun * is no real fun, always bringing you into 
trouble, resulting ever in lectures and new rules. But to-night you are 
perfectly wretched. You have been expecting important letters from 
home, and they have not come. The girls ask, ‘ What is the matter, 
Fanny ? * but the sobs choke your utterance ; you cannot tell. At last 
you say, 1 1’ve been expecting letters these three days from home, to tell 
me if I could go to-morrow, and-* 

* Why, there was a basket came for you to-day ! * cries one. 

* A basket ? I have not seen nor heard of it! ’ 

* I heard Mrs. Southard tell the servant to bring it to your room.* 

* Miss Mince pushes back her chair from the table, and drags your 
basket from a comer. ‘ Here it is, Miss.’ 

‘ 0 Miss Mince! why did you not tell me of it before ? * The 
* last bell * chimes in with your last word. 

‘ Not another word! * cries Miss Mince. 1 That is the last bell.’ 

* But I must see what is in the basket, ■ you urge. 

‘ You will have fifty bad marks if you are not quiet instantly.’ 

I But can’t I read the letters ? Indeed, I must read the letters ; I 
would rather have the marks than not know what they say.’ 

I I shall blow out the light, and I forbid your looking in the basket 
to-night.’ 

It is dark; it is cold; you smother your sobs in the pillow, and 
dream of a sea-monster with a face like — Miss Mince’s. 

At home you were called a genius. Your piano performances were 
a village wonder, yourself considered quite an amateur. Ah ! well ! 
it is very pleasant to write home that you are taking lessons now of the 

celebrated Madame Z-. You tell your old friends how many 

admired musicians she has educated, and wish that Maud might enjoy 
this privilege with yourself. But this is written after one lesson’s 
experience only ; the second brings quite a change. The half-hour is 
just thirty minutes too long for your comfort, and you leave Madame 

Z-’s room in a passion of tears. Where to fly to hide your grief 

you know not. The rooms and halls are full of girls; so you rush to 
the baggage-room, sit down on your trunk, and with the tears stream¬ 
ing from your eyes, turn over a thousand ugly thoughts of Madame 

Z-. How her little eyes twinkled when you began to cry ! You 

will not please her so far at least again; you will be very stoical. 

The next lesson comes. Madam Z-is very provoking. She 

puts her hand over the notes, pretending to point for you, and then 
scolds because you do not read what ia under it. Perhaps she expects 
another rare treat to-day ; but she is disappointed. 

1 Well, why do you not go on ? ’ questions the teacher. 

With a dash of courage you reply, ‘ Your hand is not transparent, 
Madame Z-.’ 

A flush passes over her face. * It is not, eh \ ’ 

The tears are coming, but you stare at the notes, and will not let 
them fall. You do not finger right. She jerks about your hands, as 
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though they were of iron, almost breaking your fingers. You do no 4 
keep your arms still; she pinches them till they are numb. 

4 You may go ! ’ You look at her a moment, gather up your music, 
and leave the room, trembling with anger and vexation. You think 
you will never take another music-lesson ; you cannot do right; there 
is no use in trying. You finger badly, sit crooked, blunder over the 
notes, and were it to save your life, you could not do differently while 

Madame Z-was looking on. But better thoughts come. Your 

parents are expecting much from you this last year of school, so you 

go up to Madame Z - again. It is useless to recount all your 

struggles, your vain attempts to please ; how paralyzing the frowns of 
your teacher. Not a word of encouragement greets you ; not a syllable 
of praise urges you to greater efforts. 

It is late at night; you have been asleep once, but now you are 
awakened by some one sobbing, and you glance around the room. The 
light is still burning on the little table. There lie the copy-books, but 
Miss Mince is leaning against the bed, and it is she that is crying. In 
a moment you forget all your unkind thoughts ; you begin to think, per¬ 
haps, she deemed it her duty to act thus and thus ; you pity her, because 
she is sorrowful. Almost in tears yourself, you say, gently, ‘Are you ill, 
Miss Mince f Can I do any thing for you ? * 

The teacher starts. 4 No, thank you. You should be asleep.* 

All the warmth of your heart is thrown back upon yourself; its full 
gush of sympathy is frozen. The quick rebound of feeling staggers you. 
You weep from disappointment, and think that Miss Mince, after all, 

is not much better than Madame Z-or Miss Maitland ; they all 

have hearts of stone. 

Vacation ! The books are tumbled into the trunks, the old hats, 
band-boxes, and dresses given to the servants; the carriage is at the 
door to take you home. Every thing has gone on charmingly for the 

last three weeks ; Madame Z-has smiled and flattered you, doing 

you quite as much harm as before, but in a more agreeable way, it is 
true, and you part 4 fair foes,’ with a smile on either side. After all, 
you wonder how so much music has got into your head by such means. 
Mis3 Maitland and Miss Mince are quite conversable in virtue of a fare¬ 
well present, the girls are lavish in protestations of continued friendship, 
half the school are going to write to you. You have acquitted your¬ 
self well; visions of home — home ! — are before you every minute. 

And here you are at last, for the present the most important member 
of the household. Will you ever sigh for these days again ? Will you 
ever ask yourself how you could have been so wayward and petulant ? 
Will your ideas of justice change ? Will you never be so unhappy 
again? 


TEE TEACHER. 

You are sitting by the table, your head leaning on your hand, gazing 
into the grate. A tear in your eye ? Why is this ? The day’s work 
is done, the books are all laid aside, you have set down to think. Ah! 
well do you remember when all this precious knowledge was garnered. 
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you little knew for what! You thought to brighten the smiles of your 
loving parents by your success at school, to charm your brother to the 
home-hearth by your songs and music, to direct the taste of the little 
ones by your own accomplishments, But no, it is far different. The 
home-circle is broken ; green graves dot the family burial-lot; you are 
alone! When cares oppress, dangers assail, and difficulties confront 
you, you think a moment of flying home, but then comes the wretched 
consciousness of your bereavement — the home is deserted. 

Glorious thoughts crowd your brain; you think of proud things ; 
noble projects start before you. You imagine yourself a favored 
child of genius; triumph follows triumph ; you are so happy ! Yes, 
you deem that this might be ; that you have powers within you to w ake 
the slumbering melody of many a heart; but the school duties claim 
all your attention ; you must struggle on. 

It is late. The clock strikes twelve. You are dreaming still. An¬ 
other form bends over the grate ; it is that same Miss Maitland, cold, 
rigid, severe. How often you have wished to unburden your heart to 
her. What a relief to utter these trembling longings to some sympa¬ 
thetic soul! But she repels every advance. She cannot feel with you. 
Born in poverty, her education came as a GoD-send ; she only wonders 
how any one can be so ungrateful els you. ‘ What would the girl do 
without her education? 7 she sometimes says, ‘ and here she seems to 
regret she has the opportunity for turning it to advantage, instead of 
being thankful for its benefits. 7 

Ah! she is old, and you are young, very young to be a teacher. She 
does not realize that you were reared in luxury, a thing unfit for hard¬ 
ships ; a treasured, petted child. She does not know how you hate this 
drudgery ; how irksome it is to repeat all day the tiresome A, B, C, or 
to instill into dull brains some notions of the planets, or yet to teach 
stiff fingers to play gracefully. 

It is only when the true dignity of a teacher strikes you ; wffien you 
think of her usefulness, her responsibility ; when you see her leading and 
training noble minds which do credit to her teachings, it is only then 
that you feel your station a pleasant one, and your eyes flash with de¬ 
light. You watch the girls that leave the school, see them becoming 
senseless flirts, vain, trifling things, marrying some fop as silly as them¬ 
selves, wasting their talents, wealth, even sacrificing the kindly affec¬ 
tions of their hearts in their chase of fashion, and you do not envy them, 
at least. 

‘ Come, child, the fire is getting low,’ says Miss Maitland, crossly. 
You start; the tears spring into your eyes; but you are young, and 
sleep soundly. 

It is very early when you rise, but still you must hasten through with 
your morning devotions; for there are the children to dress, the bells to 
ring, the desks to put in order, and all this must be done before an early 
breakfast. How you would like two cups of coffee ! but you also are 
restricted to rules, and you slyly pour half of your warm beverage into 
the cup of the little girl next you, w r ho has spilled her coffee over the 
table. This little act makes the child love you. You go up-stairs feel¬ 
ing quite happy, though you are pale, and cold, and hungry. 
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How you would love to take a good romp with the girls ! But no ; 
you must put on a stem look, and censure them for little things that 
mean no harm. You dare not even smile at their jokes — Miss Maitland’s 
eye is on you — though your young heart bounds with sympathetic 
joy, and you wish — oh ! how fervently ! — that you were a merry child 
again. 

Class follows class. The girls think you are stupid to-day. They 
become obstinate, tormenting. Your pale brow wrinkles into frowns, 
your lips tremble with a reproof; but the girls only become more vexa¬ 
tious. They little know how sick your heart is; how faint you are 
with this tedious labor; how you long, even more than they, aye, a 
thousand times more, to go out into the fields, breathe the fresh, glad 
air, and gaze unforbidden on the glorious sky. 

That girl is a strange compound of good and bad. How narrowly 
she watches you ! how she does delight to catch an opportunity to vex 
you ! Yet sometimes you see her gaze at you with something like sym¬ 
pathy, and a tear starts into your eye ; but she thinks it a tear of anger, 
and curls her pretty lip, oh ! so scornfully. 

It is three o’clock ere you have a minute to yourself; then you hurry 
to your room, fling yourself on the bed, and pour out your very soul in 
sobs and tears. Can you endure this ? How can you submit to such 
slavery any longer ? And now what a bitter laugh of mockery 
bursts from your lips as you think of your lonely condition — an orphan , 
sad and pennyless, with your old grand-father depending on your hard 
earnings for his support. If you leave, you deprive him at once of the 
meagre shadow of his former luxuries which you have been thus far 
able to procure. You pace the floor, striving to form bold resolutions. 
The door opens, and Madame Southard enters. 

‘Are you sick to-day, Miss-? * 

‘ No, thank you, Madam.* 

‘ Why were you not at dinner ? * You are silent. * So you mean to 
lose your dinner to-day. I suppose you are aware that the study-bell 
has rung, and the young ladies are waiting for you in the school¬ 
room? ’ 

You start, make a hurried apology, and, with scarce time to bathe 
your swollen eyes, hasten to the school-room. Here all is disorder. 
Full ten minutes are employed in restoring quiet. Then come prob¬ 
lems for you to solve, towns to hunt up on the map, difficult sentences 
in French, Spanish, and Latin to translate, beside a host of pencils to 
sharpen, and sixty uneasy girls to keep in order. 

The two hours are over. Oh! if you could only lie down awhile and 
rest! But no, there is the evening walk ; you must attend the young 
ladies and see that they behave with perfect propriety. Back again ; 
you reach your room out of breath. 

* Did you enjoy your walk ? ’ sneers Miss Maitland. You can hardly 
answer. Sobs of anger choke your utterance. Ah! Fanny! Fanny! 
are you growing wicked ? You blush in shame of your passion, and 
try to answer calmly : ‘About as usual, Miss Maitland.’ 

The tea-bell rings. You fairly run to the table, after your day of 
fasting. How luscious is your little cup of tea and slice of bread 
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Will you have an hour to yourself now ? Oh ! no ; that would be pre¬ 
posterous. You must put the younger girls to bed, over-look their ward¬ 
robes, and repair to the school-room for another hour. 

It is half-past ten. You have finished every task, prepared every 
thing for the morrow, and, with a sense of relief, you sit down by the 
pine table to write, you do n’t know what. But your head turns, your 
paper swims before your eyes, you cannot sit up any longer. You 
hastily re-read what you have written, smile at the wild vagaries and 
extravagant expressions, tear the sheet in pieces and throw it into the 
grate ; whereupon Miss Maitland gives you a lecture on economy, and 
calls you the most wasteful young lady she ever met with, for one in 
you? circumstances. But you will not cry now ; you are determined 
not to spoil entirely your bright blue eyes. A dozen wicked little spi¬ 
rits dance a jig in your heart; you retort again and again* till Miss 
Maitland is in a fury. She bustles from the room, and you kneel down 
to say your evening prayer. How wretched you are! You cannot 
pray. You, a wicked, willful girl, whose unforgiving heart is at enmity 
with every thing, how can you say, 4 Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us ? ’ Ah ! the words choke in your 
throat. You spring from your knees, pull ofF your shoes and stockings, 
laying out strength enough to jerk every limb out of joint, smother your 
head in the bed-clothes, and 6ink into a restless sleep. How wicked 
you feel in the mor ning ; and yet I cannot help but pity you, poor 
child! 

Mrs. Southard dies, and Miss Maitland assumes the head of affairs. 
Will she send you off ? Your poor grand-father, what will become of 
him ? No ; Miss Maitland tells you, if you will try faithfully to do 
well, she will retain your services. Things go very well under the 
new dominion. For the present you have the room to yourself. True, 
you do not get into it till near eleven, but it is a comfort to be alone 
even then. The work grows harder ; duties increase. Weeks go on, 
and Mis3 Maitland says not a word of your compensation. Of course, 
it will be the same as Madame Southard allowed you ; that was little 
enough ; indeed, you could not possibly do with less; but then, why 
does not Miss Maitland speak of it ? 

It is your holiday, the second Sabbath in the month, but how can 
you go to your grand-father without the promised bottle of Madeira 
and the half-dozen oranges ? You must go, with or without them; he 
would be so disappointed. 

4 Dear Fanny ! * says the old gentleman, as you kiss him affection¬ 
ately, and glance around the little room to see if all is comfortable; but 
he does not mention the wine, or even the oranges, and you feel relieved. 
The day passes in cheerful conversation, or in reading from the sacred 
Book. You arrange his papers for the hundredth time, take a stitch in 
the carpet which it sadly needs, and imagine how nice every would look 
if you could be there always to dust and mend. But that is impossible. 
His little annuity only serves to pay the rent. Just as you leave, so 
late that you almost fear to go back alone, he asks : 

4 Well, Fanny, what will your new Madam give you ? Will she 
increase the salary ? ’ 
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You hesitate a minute, then answer quickly, ‘ She has not said, grand 
pa. I will ask to-night.’ 

4 Please, Fanny ; for you should know, darling.’ 

You are summoned to Miss Maitland’s apartment when you enter. 
She lives quite in style now. You glance around in surprise, and begin 
to fancy it a fine thing to be a teacher, and wonder if you will ever get 
to be the head of an establishment. 

Miss Maitland introduces to you a stranger, who she says is the new 
French teacher, and will share with you your room. How sorry you 
are! But she looks pleasant, and you say, perhaps she is unhappy too ; 
so you make friends with her, thinking you will like her very much. 
But you do not see much of Miss La Yue that evening, for you hurry 
away to ring the bell for prayers. A few days pass, and, in spite of 
yourself, your * first impressions,’ are sadly fading. You find your new 
friend any thing but what you could desire ; a vain, flippant, unprinci¬ 
pled lady. If Miss Maitland was disagreeable, Miss La Yue is into¬ 
lerable. All at once you remember your promise to your grand-father, 
and, on the impulse of the moment, lest your courage should fail, you 
seek Miss Maitland. She trifles awhile, asking senseless questions, talk¬ 
ing nonsensically of young ladies’ not needing much money till you 
venture a question, which brings out: ‘ Well, I will allow you one dol¬ 
lar a week! * 

1 One dollar! one dollar ! ’ you mutter, scarce believing your senses, 
* one dollar for all my toil, and labor, and unceasing watchfulness ; one 
dollar, when Miss Maitland receives three hundred a year for the ordi¬ 
nary tuition of a single young lady ? ’ 

* One dollar,’ persists Miss Maitland ; and for five weeks of incessant 
toil you receive the generous, enormous compensation of five dollars ! 

And this is to buy your shoes, your gloves, the warm shawl that you 
need, the umbrella, and the warm over-shoes you ought to have for the 
wet days. From this, too, must come the dainties for your grand-fa¬ 
ther, beside a dozen other things you both need. You buy the wine 
and the oranges, a pair of thick shoes, and a cheap umbrella, with 
some socks for the old gentleman’s comfort, and a stout cane to keep 
him from falling when he walks out, and your store is exhausted ; not 
a six-pence is left to ride up on a cold, blustering day, when you have 
that horrid cough. You only wonder that the five dollars went so far. 

Your grand-father is astonished ; he is outraged. How he wishes 
that he was now in his prime, that he might right your wrongs and 
repay your hindness ; but he is old and feeble. Miss Maitland is obdu¬ 
rate, so it is decided that you shall leave her. 

What a snug aspect the little parlor assumes ! How pleasantly does 
the tea-kettle sing on the hearth ! You are free! It is easy to stitch, 
stitch all day. How the purses grow beneath your fingers! Every 
one praises your embroidery. A whole week passes, and you have 
earned two dollars. True, you have worked early and late. Your side 
often aches The confinement is great; but there is no one to scold, no 
girls to tease ; you are content. 

Your grand-father has a miniature picture of your mother. It is very 
beautiful. How you love to gaze on it l An artist sees it, and begs to 
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copy it. At first the old gentleman acorns the idea. 1 What, have this 
face copied ? No ! no ! * 

But the artist calls again. This time he sees you, and tells your 
grand-father that, if he does not like to lend the picture, he will come 
to the little parlor every day and paint there. The household fund is 
getting low; in fact, there is no bread for supper, notwithstanding all 
your industry. The young artist says that he himself is poor, but he 
will give five dollars now, and more, if he can afford it when he sells 
the picture. You watch the old gentleman’s face; a tear is in his eye 
as he regards the picture ; he shakes his head. Then he glances at the 
gold-piece in the artist’s hand, and then at you. He is decided. ‘ Yes, 
Fanny, we will have a holiday! * You throw your arms around his 
neck, and sob and laugh like a very child ; you cannot help it. A tear 
is in the young artist’s eye, too. He leaves in haste, saying he will 
begin the picture next week. 

The picture is finished, and brings a high price, which is liberally 
shared with you. But is this the only product of this great event in 
your little history! Why does your eye brighten so when you hear his 
step ? Why is the flush upon your cheek as he sits talking with your 
grand-father, who tells him of your earlier days ; how you once lived 
in splendor ; how your father failed, involving him, too, in ruin; how 
every dollar was given to the creditors ? And now the old man tells 
of all your goodness : how you have cast oft’ your pride, and striven to 
keep want away from the humble dwellling; and he says 4 Dear 
Fanny ! ’ as he strokes your bright curls, and the young artist whispers, 

' Dearest Fanny ! ’ as he seats himself beside you. 

Then comes, too, a long history of his own ; of the injustice practised 
toward his widowed mother ; of their pennyless condition ; of a kind 
friend who snatches them from poverty, and taught him how to use his 
dearly-loved pencil. He bids you call him Arthur, too. Ah ! Fanny, 
what do all these sighs, and smiles, and bright dream? of the future, 
this ecstatic present, mean ? 

He is gone ! His triumphs have been many ; the public acknow¬ 
ledge his genius, and his heart swells with proud longings as the ship 
bears him to a far-off’ clime, where art is vorshipped with a purer 
flarrfe. But for you, hope dies, happiness i? but a dieam. You cannot 
get even the smallest things to do. You will starve soon at this rate. 
You begin to think of selling the old piano — your mother s—but what 
will you do then ? You will forget all your music. You have one 
scholar; she comes to you twice a week, and you strive diligently to 
teach her the rules, and impart to her some of your own skill. Your 
thin white fingers follow patiently the notes ; your little hand trembles 
with fatigue, yet you do not murmur, but tire on, kindly, earnestly. 
The quarter ended, the trifling recompense is paid grudgingly, and your 
scholar says she cannot come to you any more ; that if you wish her 
for a pupil, you must teach at her own house. You look at the tliin 
little finger which follows the notes, then at the round red hand that 
thumps on the keys, glance from the reflection of your pale, sunken 
cheeks to her full, ruddy face, from your wasting form to her robust 
figure, think of the long walk, the rainy days, the poor shoes, the soli* 
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tary grand-father, and begin to wonder if there is any benevolence in 
the world. 

This will not do. How many little comforts leave the house! You 
go back to Miss Maitland. That lady is very glad that you have reco¬ 
vered your senses, tells you in private that M’lle La Yue ran away with 
the dancing-master; and promises to become your very best friend. You 
become a favorite. "Were you unhappy before ? your situation now is 
miserable. No one can do this thing and that thing half as well as 
Fanny. Fanny must have charge of this little girl and that little girl. 
There is no need of an extra French teacher, to bring the school into dis¬ 
repute ; Fanny knows French enough for the two younger classes. 
Fanny reads Virgil, Cicero, and Livy — how charming ! The theolo¬ 
gical student can be dispensed with — a good two hundred saved. 
And Fanny’s salary is raised to two dollars a week, vacations ex¬ 
cepted ! 

Miss Maitland has a nephew. It is a pity you have pretty eyes, 
Fanny. Miss Maitland insists upon it, ‘ It will be such a good match 
my dear ; James is rich, sensible, and loves you to distraction.’ What 
matters it that he is coarse, uneducated, vicious, and, above all, that 
you despise him? How you would like to creep back again into 
the insignificance of former days ! How you do wish Miss Maitland 
would bestow her questionable favors on any one but you ! And then 
you blame yourself for your selfishness. Your grand-father is very fee¬ 
ble this winter; he yearns more and more for the luxuries to which he 
has been accustomed. The duties grow incessantly; the labor becomes 
daily more unendurable. 

You are alone in your room. Miss Maitland has just left it. You 
have told her at last of Arthur. She scorns the idea of his returning to 
claim the poor orphan, who has nothing but her noble soul, pure prin¬ 
ciples, and lofty mind for her dowry. She has seen his name in the 
papers; he is honored everywhere, courted, feted. Will he return to 
seek an obscure maiden, when beauty, and wealth, and rank are offered 
to him ? You have decided that you will obey Miss Maitland, for 
she is indeed becoming peremptory, and you do not see what else you 
can do, but starve yourself, and kill your old grand-father. 

0 Fanny! it is all over; you need not sacrifice any thing for him 
now ; he is dead, the dear old man you have loved so faithfully. The 
little room is darkened ; a few chairs stand about; the coffin is near 
the door, just outside in the entry. Do not sob so, these tears are vain. 

‘ But I am alone now, 9.II alone ; the only one who loved me, the 
only one for whom I lived is gone ! * 

The good pastor comes, tries to comfort you ; tells you how peace¬ 
fully he died, your name the last sound on his lips, as he commended 
you to the God of the fatherless. Your sobs become more subdued, 
but this weight of desolation crushes your spirit. ‘ 0 Gon ! Thy will 
be done ! * 

The chairs are filled by the few friends ; the pastor’s voice falls sor¬ 
rowfully and lowly in words of blessed love ; the coffin is carried away. 
You have not seen the stranger who stood leaning against the door-case. 
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gazing in sadness on your grief. You did not see him lift the pall and 
look earnestly on the features of the dead. 

The girls speak low as you pass through the school-rooms again. 
They have learned to love and honor you, and more than one sympa¬ 
thizes with you in your trials. And now they steal around you, twin¬ 
ing their fair arms about your neck, and whispering words of comfort. 
How sweetly falls this healing dew upon your wounded spirit. 

Company in the parlor, and for you ? You arrange the long curls 
hastily, look at the neat mourning-dress, and follow the servant down¬ 
stairs. You pause a moment at the door; your hand presses against 
your heart to still its wild throbbings. The bright light of the globe- 
lamp dazzles you as you enter. At first you see no one, then you dis¬ 
cern, standing and regarding you earnestly, a fine, noble form, a hand¬ 
some, manly face, which you would know anywhere. The welcome is 
constrained on his side, he calls you Miss-, and you do not say Ar¬ 

thur, as you used to in that happy, happy time. He speaks only of 
you grand-father, asking many questions concerning his old friend. 
What! he rises to go. But wait one moment. He is very pale ; his 
voice trembles. 

1 Fanny, did you write this ? * 

You fairly snatch the letter from his grasp. Your cheek flushes, your 
hand shakes as you read. 

4 Never, Arthur, never ! ’ 

He seizes your hand, clasps it in both his own. 

‘And you never answered my letters, Fanny ? 1 

4 Your letters ? * you gasp. Then you look again at the counterfeit. 
It is Miss Maitland's ! Your head turns ; you can scarcely believe it, 
yet it is her hand, you know it well. 

Arthur is whispering in low tones words that are very music. He 
tells you how for you he toiled up the steep of fame ; how, for your 
sake, he coveted the cherished laurels, and now, with a name bright¬ 
ened by immortal honors, a fortune equal to your most extravagant 
dreams, he seeks his native land and his first love. 

You are looking back now on the past. What a long life-time seem 
those nights of sorrow and days of anxious toil. And yet it is like a 
dream. You remember only your proud, gay girlhood, and the joyous 
scenes of the present. The years of anxiety and sadness are but a 
troubled vision, save that bright spot which is hallowed by the memory 
of your only love. Yes, the past is very distant. How is this ? This 
first anniversary of your bridal-day is but your twentieth birth-day. 
Still, you say, 4 1 am old/ but with a smile, for Arthur and you are 
very happy. 


HEREAFTER: AN EXTRACT 

I» all ottr hopes and all onr fears 
Were prisoned in life's narrow bound; 

It travellers In this vale of tears. 

We saw no ‘better world ’ beyond : 

Oh l what would check the rising sigh. 

What earthly thing could pleasuro give? 
Oh! who would venture then to die? — 

Oh! who w'ould venture then to live ? 
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New-England mountains, Texan plain 
Virginia slopes, Nebraskan vales! 

One noble language breathes its strains 
Along the freedom of your gales; 

One mighty heart pulsates beside 
The rolling of your every tido! 

One patriot glory spreadeth white 
Seraphic wings above your past, 

And rainbows in eternal light 
The costly blood which showered fast 
On battle-fields of ancient time, 

When love of country was a crime. 

Heroic memories strike their root 
Along your every hill and shore; 

And not a flower beneath the foot 
But burgeons proudly from the gore 
Of noble breasts, which calmly met 
The charging foeman’s bayonet 

The echoes of old battles roll 
In thunder down your cataracts, 

And utter startlingly the soul 
Of glorious times and deathless acts : 

The changeless sun-bow waveth there 
Your stripes along its native air. 

A deathless rush of crimson rills 
Through spectral ranks runs steeply dow 
New-England’s first of battle-hills, 

By Freedom’s sickle fiercely mown; 

And echoes, even to our veins, 

But faintly worthy of such strains. 

The ico upon the Delaware 

Still trembles 'neath unshodden feet, 
"Which over-track its chilly glare 

"With life-blood oozing through tho sleet 
The foot-falls of a race of men 
Whose like we shall not sco again. 

The horn of Maui OK echoes clear 
Through Carolina’s aged pines, 

Whose every dew-drop, like a tear, 

Is dashed aside by bannered vines; 
Which, faithless of the hero’s fall, 

Still vibrato to his battle-call, 

The heart of Mercer beateth yet 

Through every foot of Trenton’s clay, 
Montgomery’s last life-blood wet 
The snow-drifts of a Northern day: 
Those stains have melted from the snow, 
But will not from our memories go. 
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The vivid thought of Franklin beams 
In every lightning-glare that flies 
Above our zone-traversing streams, 

Along our ocean-bounded skies; 

And bids us open reverent souls 
To Truth's eternal thunder-rolls. 

Mount-Yemon bosoms in its sod 
That generation’s noblest heart, 

Whom Greece had shrined a demi-god, 

A man without a counterpart: 

The throbbings of that patriot breast 
Are echoed in our farthest West. 

Such heroes splendored not alone, 

But many more who nameless sleep 
Beneath the hasty funeral stone, 

Where Nature took them to her deep, 

Kind bosom, from the reeling strife 
Of breast to breast and knife to knife! 

They fell beside Atlantic’s waves, 

And never dreamed that sunset-seas, 
Almost beneath their orient graves, 

Would join their billowy -hands with these 
In ocean-greetings, round the strand 
Of. Freedom’s ever-broadening land. 

The stars which drop through tranquil air, . 

A fearless splendor to our eyes, 
O'er-brooded them with trembling care, 

As, tentlessly, ’neath winter skies, 

They clutched their ever-ready arms, 

And slept amid tho war’s alarms. 

How oft those toil-worn spirits, ere 
They sank in slumber, gazed above, 
Through eyes half-blinded by a tear, 

And longed to mingle with tho love 
Of those bright regions, where the flame 
And rage of battle never came 1 

The plaqet-brothers as they drive 

Through sullen clouds, with spears of gold, 
Tho glories of the dead revive, 

Who conquered in tho days of old: 

Stars, flowers, mountains, plain, and sea, 
Their mourners and mementoes be. 

God help us keep the sacred trust 

Our sires bequeathed us with our breath! 
Crush treason in its native dust, 

And struggle, faithful unto death, 

With fearless soul and tireless hand, 

For Liberty and Father-land I 

Perhaps our country’s glories chime 
The vespers of the Inman race, 

The sun-set of the orb of Time, 

Now sinking from its stellar place 
With vital splendor, doubly bright, 

As ends its pilgrimage in night. 
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Then let it be a glorious one, 

This declination of a world; 

The fight of being grandly won: 

Life’s war-worn flag triumphant furled 
By heroes worthy of the hour, 

Inspired, sublime with virtue’s power. 


'on ballooning. 

Not because my thoughts have been unusually aspiring of late, nor 
yet that I have grown weary of the monotony of the earth’s surface, 
and am anxious * to go up,’ (as Mr. Miller’s votaries term it,) but I 
have recently been ballooning a little; and if your readers, Mr. Knick., 
will step on board my aeronautic car a brief while, I will tell you 
what I have ascertained concerning that curious machine for ‘ sky¬ 
larking,’ a la Fran$ais yclept the balloon. 

The word, you know, is French, and signifies a little ball, from the 
circumstance probably that the earliest made were mere toys of paper, 
or of soap-suds. The appellation, as applied to some modem machines, 
so-called, is entirely a misnomer, they being characterized by any thing 
rather than minuteness. 

A desire to navigate the great atmospheric ocean above and around 
us has ever been prevalent in our world ; and the means wherewithal 
to do it have severely tasked the ingenuity of man from early times. 
Taking & clue from the feathered voyagers which glide through the 
liquid expanse with a motion so enviably fleet, easy, and graceful, the 
speculators on the subject have often racked their inventions for a 
proper construction of wings that should enable man, therewith equip¬ 
ped, to compete with the eagle in his own element, and distance the 
condor. But experience demonstrated that all attempts on the part of 
the unfeathered dwellers of earth to rise into the air above it, must 
inevitably fail, from the disproportion of their muscular power to the 
force necessary to move wings of magnitude sufficient to support their 
weight. 

It was only in the latter half of the last century that chemistry 
detected the nature and differences of the specific gravities of aeriform 
fluids. In some experiments made by Mr. Cavendish, in 1766, hydro- 
gen-gas, which was discovered by him, was found to be sixteen times 
lighter than common air. This gas, therefore, if prevented from dif¬ 
fusing itself, will rise to a height at which the air is sixteen times more 
attenuated than at the surface of the earth. No sooner was this fact 
announced, than Dr. Black inferred that a thin receptacle filled with it 
would mount to the ceiling of a room. Through some imperfection, 
however, the experiment failed, and it was several years before an 
envelope was devised sufficiently light to succeed. In 1782, Cavallo 
experimented "with the gas, but could raise nothing heavier than a soap- 
bubble. 
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Witll the respective specific gravities of hydrogen-gas and common 
air for data, it is easy to ascertain of what size a balloon must be to 
carry a given weight into the atmosphere. A globe of air one foot in 
diameter, at the level of the sea, weighs about one twenty-fifth of a 
pound avoirdupois. An equal globe of hydrogen is about six times 
lighter ; consequently five-sixths of its whole buoyant force will act in 
impelling it upward, and a sphere filled with it will tend to rise by a force 
equal to five-sixths multiplied by one-twenty-fifth, that is, by one-thirtieth 
of a pound avoirdupois. The ascensional forces of different spheres, filled 
with the same material, will be, by a well-known law, as the cubes of 
their diameters. Thus a sphere, twelve feet in diameter, will rise with 
a force of fifty-seven pounds; and one of twenty-four feet diameter, with 
a force eight times greater, or four hundred and fifty-six pounds. This 
is irrespective of the weight of the envelope, which should therefore be 
of the lightest possible material that is sufficiently strong. The sub¬ 
stance most generally used for this purpose is silk, varnished with India- 
rubber. A sphere of this kind, one foot in diameter, weighs about one- 
twentieth of a pound ; one of twelve feet diameter, about seven pounds ; 
one of twenty-four feet, twenty-eight pounds; so that the actual weight 
which a globe of twenty-four feet diameter will carry up will be lour 
hundred and fifty-six minus twenty-eight, or four hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds. At this rate, a balloon of sixty feet diameter will raise 
about seven thousand pounds; and one of one and a-half feet will barely 
float — the weight of the envelope being just about equal to that of the 
imprisoned gas. 

As the buoyant force is proportioned to the density of the air, it is 
evident that a balloon can rise only to such an elevation as will render 
the density equal to the machine and its appendages. That elevation 
will be retrenched by the fact that the expansive force of the gas con¬ 
stantly increases with the distance upward, and will ultimately over¬ 
come the resistance of any material of which a balloon can be made. 
An envelope quite filled at the surface of the earth, would be tom to 
shreds at a few miles above it, unless a portion of the gas were allowed 
to escape. For this purpose, the balloon is furnished with a safety- 
valve, capable of being opened and shut at pleasure. 

Although balloons are commonly filled with hydrogen, it is evident 
that any other substance specifically lighter than air would answer the 
purpose. In fact, the first balloons raised into the atmosphere were 
filled with rarefied air. As this rarefaction was produced by a fire 
kindled under them, they became filled with smoke, and were called 
smoke-balloons. The ascensional force obtained by this means is not 
great, and is attended with the inconvenience of carrying fuel and the 
danger of the presence of fire. 

The honor of sending up the first balloon is claimed for two brothers 
in Annonay, France, named Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier, in June. 
1783. The material used in its construction was linen cloth, and the 
distension was produced by bundles of chopped straw. From the fact 
of this occasioning a great smoke, it would seem that the principle of 
ascension was attributed to the smoke rather than to the rarefaction of 
the air. On being let slip, it ascended rapidly; reached an elevation 
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of about a mile; remained suspended about ten minutes; and fell at 
the distance c-f one and a-half miles from the starting-place. When the 
news reached Paris, it created general surprise, and the virtuosi imme¬ 
diately began to consider the means of repeating the experiment. It 
was determined to employ hydrogen, and Monsieur Charles, a celebrated 
lecturer on natural philosophy, undertook the supervision of the process. 
On the 26th August, 1783, the preparations being completed, the bal¬ 
loon was transported with great ceremony to the Champ de Mars. 
Intense interest was excited everywhere, and all Paris and its suburbs 
came forth to witness the novel phenomenon. The next day, at five 
o’clock p.m., the discharge of cannon announced to the multitude that 
the critical moment had arrived. A writer, who was among the spec¬ 
tators, thus describes the scene : ‘The globe, liberated from its stays, 
shot upward,to the great surprise of the lookers-on, with such rapidity that 
in two minutes it had reached a height of three thousand feet. It tra¬ 
versed successively several clouds, by which it was repeatedly obscured. 
The violent rain, which began to fall at the moment of ascent, did not 
retard its rapid progress, and the experiment was attended with com¬ 
plete success. The satisfaction was so great that even elegantly-dressed 
ladies remained with their eyes intently fixed on the balloon, regardless 
of the rain, which fell on them in torrents.’ After remaining in the air 
three-fourths of an hour, it fell at the distance of fifteen miles, when it 
was discovered that a rent had been made in its upper part, through 
which the gas had escaped. 

No one had yet voyaged in these aerial carriages; but that feat 
shortly transpired. The honor of accomplishing it belongs to a young 
naturalist, named Pilatre de Rosier, and the Marquis d’Arlandes, who 
on the twenty-first November, 1783, took their seats in the basket of a 
smoke-balloon, and after ascending more than three thousand feet, 
returned safely to the earth. The second experiment of the same kind 
was made by MM. Robert and Charles, in a hydrogen-balloon, on the 
first January, 1784. After a flight of an hour and a-half, they landed 
twenty-five miles from Paris, without accident. The balloon still 
retaining considerable buoyant force, M. Charles resolved on another 
ascent alone. He rose to a height of two miles, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing the sun, which had set when he left the earth, again rise 
above the horizon. After remaining about thirty-five minutes, he 
descended about nine miles from where he had risen. 

These successes encouraged other attempts, and no accident occurred 
until June thirteenth, 1785. On that day, the accomplished Rosier, who 
made the first ascent, and a companion, named Romaine, attempted to 
cross the Channel from Boulogne to England. Under the principal bal¬ 
loon, which was filled with hydrogen, they had suspended another, a 
smoke balloon, for the purpose of increasing or diminishing at pleasure 
the ascensional power. After rising about three thousand feet in fifteen 
minutes, the whole apparatus took fire from the latter attachment, and 
the unfortunate voyagers were dashed to the ground, and instantly 
killed. This oiaaster, however, did not dampen the courage of other 
aeronauts ; and so numerous have balloon ascensions become, as now 
to be not an uncommon spectacle in the principal cities of Europe, and 
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scarcely a novelty in our own country. Among those most distinguished 
on this side the Atlantic, as aeronauts, are Messrs. Lauriat, Clayton, 
Durand, and Wise, the latter of whom has, if we are not mistaken, 
made more than one hundred and fifty ascensions. A most graphic 
account of one of these went the rounds of the public journals some 
years since. Leaving Cincinnati, Ohio, late one afternoon, he rose to 
an immense height; entered a current of air blowing with a whirlwind 
velocity; remained suspended all one night, and well-nigh frozen to 
death ; and after the most singular experiences, landed next morning, 
somewhere on the frontiers of North-Carolina. I am not aware that 
any catastrophe has attended the many daring adventurers in our 
country, although M. Lauriat was once dangerously soused in Boston 
harbor. 

Somewhat large expectations were entertained at one time that bal¬ 
loons might be made to subserve several important* purposes of science 
and utility. These, however, have not hitherto been realized. The 
great lack and desideratum is a controlling and guiding power over the 
machine while in the atmosphere. In one or two instances, however, 
they have been successfully used in military reconnaissance. The vic¬ 
tory of Fleurus, obtained in 1794, by the French under Jourdan, over 
the Austrians, is attributed to knowledge acquired by the French com¬ 
mander of the enemy’s movements, by means of a balloon. 

Some interesting facts in science also have been elicited by the same 
means. In 1804, Gay Lussae and Biot made some ascensions, with a 
view to meteorological observations in the upper strata of the atmo¬ 
sphere. In one ascent they found that at an elevation of between ten 
and thirteen thousand feet, the oscillations of the magnetic needle were 
performed at the same time as at the surface of the earth. At twelve 
thousand eight hundred feet, the thermometer, which stood at sixty- 
three-and-a-half degrees at the observatory, had sunk to fifty-one 
degrees of Fahrenheit, being a decrease of one degree for every 
thousand feet. The dryness was proportional to the elevation. In 
another ascent, the variation of the compass, at the height of twelve 
thousand six hundred and eighty feet, remained unaltered. At fourteen 
thousand four hundred and eighty feet, a key, held in the magnetic 
direction, attracted with one end, and repelled with the other — the 
north pole of the needle. The same phenomenon was observed at 
twenty thousand one hundred and fifty feet. At eighteen thousand 
feet, the thermometer fell to freezing-point, and at twenty-two thousand 
nine hundred and twelve feet, seventeen degrees lower. At above 
twenty-three thousand feet, an empty flask was opened and filled with 
the air of that elevation, and on a subsequent analysis, gave the same 
proportion of the constituent gases as at the surface of the earth. 
These philosophers reached the highest point yet attained by man — 
above twenty-three thousand feet, or four-and-a-quarter miles above the 
sea — considerably higher than the loftiest peak of the Andes. . 

The above facts, it is believed, comprise all that has accrued to 
science from aeronautic expeditions. The difficulty of steering the bal¬ 
loon at will has hitherto operated to prevent its use for any higher purpose 
than the gratification of curiosity. It has, however, recently been sug- 
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gested that the buoyant gas be manufactured from coal, a much cheaper 
material, and the feat of Mr. Green has drawn public attention anew 
to the subject. That gentleman, with two companions, ascended from 
Vauxhall, London, with a stupendous balloon, carrying with him a ton 
of ballast; crossed the Channel; and after a flight of eighteen hours, 
descended safely in the territory of Nassau in Germany. This bold 
adventurer into ether, if we remember rightly, has since met a terrible 
death, being dashed to pieces by a fall from a tremendous elevation. 
The immense aerial ship, building a few years since at Hoboken, 
perished, martens natu , we believe. 

But who, in view of the constant advance of inventive science, may 
say that Yankee ingenuity will not eventually overcome the obstacles 
at present attending atmospheric navigation, and render the balloon as 
common a vehicle of conveyance as are now the steam-boat and loco- 
motive-drawn car? To the eyes of a former generation, the latter 
would seem as great a wonder as regular lines of balloons could possibly 
be at the present day. It may perhaps be the destiny of some son of 
the old Bay-State to achieve the performance of establishing such a 
mode of conveyance, and thus rendering the balloon something more 
utilitarian than at present it seems to be — a sublime but profitless 
philosophic toy. e. w. b. a 

Pittfijtold, {Mass.) 


‘BROTHER, TAKE MY ARM*’ 

When grief is heavy on thee, 

Or dismal fears alarm, 

Then, brother, lean upon me — 

My brother, take my arm. 

There’s many a load of trouble 
That takcth two to bear, 

Where one would bend quite double 
Beneath the heavy care. 

If malice, in its rancor, 

Has sought thy mortal harm, 

My Bhoulder be thine anchor — 

My brother, take my arm. 

Though all, in time of trial, 

May turn their eyes away. 

Nay, brother, no denial, 

My arm shall be thy stay. 

If grief woro mine to-morrow, 

A grief that naught could charm, 

I’d cry, in all my sorrow, 

1 0 brother, give thino arm!’ 

Aye! let me feel another 
Will weep with me in woe; 

A brother, yea, a brother, 

May all who sorrow, know! Thomas Mao Kbllab, 

Philadelphia, Nov. 15 13?A 
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RAIN 


RHYMING 8. 


A 'POE'-ETIC ATTEMPT. 


BT O. DBSBA RAIS GARDBTTH. 


Sitting in my darkened chamber, on this gloomy Sabbath morning, 

Opened on my knee ‘ The Raven,’ but my lazy-lidded eyes 
Seeing dimly Pussy purring, in slow undulations stirring 
Just her tawny tail’s last taper o’er the cusliion where she lies; 

And my thought, in idle straying, scarce a musing moment staying 
O’er a mind-scene’s dim portraying in the umber of the skies; 
Half-unconsciously a feeling indefinable comes stealing, 

Like the shadow of a forest in a bleak December night. 

O’er my spirit-landscape spreading, and a frosty twilight shedding 
Over all the varied verdure of my fancy’s wandering sprite; 

And this shadow of a sorrow, gath’ring substance in the morrow 
From the floating mists of past-time and the vapors of to-day, 

Slowly, solemnly proceeding, on the dust of ages feeding, 

Ever sterner sorrows breeding on its soul-engulfing way; 

This shadow to tho beating of my awed heart seems to say 

1 Human glow-worm, cease thy glisten I To the voice of wisdom listen I 
Leave tho meadows of thy frolic — seek the forest-gloom with mo. 

And a lesson I will teach thee, (listen, glow-worm, I beseech thee !) 

While their shadows over-reach thee from the heart of every tree 1 
Hearest thou the rain-drops patter ? Seest thou tho dry leaves scatter ? 

They shall tell thee of a matter graver than the earth they strew; 

They shall still thy mocking laughter with a tale of the hereafter; 

They shall tell thee thou art drying, and the rain shall tap thee too; 

And, as from each bough they flutter, they this sterner truth shall utter, 

That though winter, hoary cutter l clips the life to which they cling; 

Still their prostrate corses pressing round the heart that gave them blessing, 
Wrap it in their warm caressing, till it burst with buds of spring; 

While for thee, oh! clay-encumbered 1 when thy wavings shall be numbered, 
And thy life-leaf rudely sundered by the rain-drop and the wind; 

Thou shalt clasp no fond embraces round the sap-roots of thy races; 

Thou shalt lend no freshened graces to the spring-buds of thy kind 1 
Knowest thou what, in their swaying, are these ibrest-monarchs saying 
Scoffer 1 their great hearts are praying for the vigor of their age 1 
They are chiefs iu Nature’s chorus, chanting from the sod that bore us 
To the throne that lightens o’er us, hymns for chainless vassalage. 

Storms those mighty trees have shaken, ages ere thou did’st awaken 
From the clod-enveloped slumber of the mother whence they sprung. 

Storms their limbs shall sttU be rending, ages after thou art blending 
With their dead leaves. O’er thy duat their grateful paean still be sung I T 
‘Glow-worm, dar’st thou,’ spake the Sorrow, ‘chant a pa?an for thy morrow? 
Can’st thou from the forest borrow heart to hear the tapping rain ? 

Dost thou feel thy life-leaves drying? Dost thou hear thy death-wind sighiDg? 
Dar’st thou pass from out the shadow to thy frolic world again ? ’ 

And the sorrow’s sombre shadow darker gloomed my fancy’s meadow, 

While my fearful heart beat faster than the rain the sear leaves shook; 

But, unconsciously, a feeling indefinable came stealing, 

Like a ray of summer sun-shine o’er the ripples of a brook. 

And this sun-beam, as it brightened, with a gathering gleam enlightened. 

From the lode-star of affection, and religion’s mellow ray, 
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Swiftly, smilingly proceeding, on the hope of soul-life feeding, 

Ever brighter radiance breeding on its faith-illumined way; 

To the scowling, slow-dispersing, sombre shadow seemed to say: 
‘Scomer, thou art vainly toiling, and thy Bkeptie lesson foiling; 

In these arches of the forest is thy moral read a-wrong; 

For the lifeless leaves that scatter, and the rain-drops’ mournful patter, 
Speak but of the mould of matter; and the hoary monarch’s song, 

That for ages earth hath shaken, and for ages still shall waken 
Reverent echoes in the bosom of all GoD-adoring man, 

Shall have ceased its awful chorus, silenced in the sod before us, 

Myriad ages gone, when o’er us, in the Heavens’ eternal span, 
Spirit-bands of these, thy scorning, in an everlasting morning, 

Aye shall chant a glorious prnan, trom their glow-worm fetters freed! ' 

Swifter sped the sombre shadow from the sun-ray on the meadow, 

And my heart wanned, gentler beating, with each surcease of its speed. 
Still the radiance, ruddier seeming, tints with roseate hues the dreaming, 
O’er my gladdened fancy gleaming, ’neath these gloomy Sabbath skies; 
Still I vision Pussy purring, in slow undulations stirring 
Just her tawny tail’s last taper, o’er the cushion where she lies. 


VILLAGE AFFAIRS. 


▲ SKKTCn FROM LIT*. 

It chanced once upon a time to be my lot to be engaged for one 
winter to teach school near the village of White-Oak, in one of the 
most thriving of our Western States, with the liberal compensation of 
fourteen dollars a-month, and my board — the latter of which, as is 
usual in country-places, I was to obtain at the residences of the different 
scholars, or in other words, I was to ‘ board around.' The school-house 
was about two miles from the village ; but in the course of my travels 
from house to house, in search of board and lodging, I was often brought 
to its very out-skirts, and most of my spare time was spent there. I 
commenced school with about forty scholars, embracing all sorts and 
descriptions of characters, except studious ones, which class seemed to 
have been strangers to that region of country. 

The two scholars who gave me the most trouble, and who were 
decidedly two of the most impudent and mischievous young rascals I 
ever had any thing to do with, were Jerry, or rather Jeremiah Lean, 
and Jonathan Timmons. The former of the two was the son of t 
‘ well-to-do’ farmer in the neighborhood, and the latter of an ex-justice 
of the peace, who had built a house about a mile from ‘ town,’ as he 
called it, and declared his intention of retiring from public and political 
life, and devoting the rest of his days to the noble science of farming, 
w r hich resolution he kept by spending seven days of the week in the 
village — six of them in reading the newspapers, talking politics, and 
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over-seeing ‘ matters and things in general ; * and the seventh at church. 
He had instilled a deep-seated love of politics and contention in the 
breast of his son, the hopeful Jonathan, who liked to argue better than 
to do any thing else, except mischief, which seemed to be the ultima¬ 
tum of his desires. Putting bent pins upon the benches for the boys to 
sit upon ; burning sulphur on the stove in the school-room ; throwing 
percussion-caps in the fire; putting salt in the water-pail, etc., were 
things of daily occurrence. He was rather shrewd, but nevertheless 
got into more ‘ scrapes ’ than he could well get out of. Chastising him 
did no good; for he had been used to it from infancy upward, and con¬ 
sidered it as a necessary evil — an ordeal through which the school-boy 
must necessarily pass every day of his life, and which it was useless to 
try to avoid. A wordy warfare, and often one that was not confined 
entirely to words, was continually carried on between him and Jeremiah 
Loan, except upon occasions when they united their forces for the pur¬ 
pose of annoying the school-master, wliich was not seldom. Each was 
a sort of miniature copy of his father; copied his actions, echoed his 
sentiments, and thought he knew more than the school-master; and 
was ready and willing to dispute his words, if they did not perfectly 
agree with his own pre-conceived notions of the subject under discus¬ 
sion, whatever it might be. 

A few days after the commencement of the school, I took occasion to 
explain to a class of youngsters, of which Jeremiah formed an integral 
portion, how the earth revolved around on its axis, and at the same time 
around the sun, and explained the effects of such revolutions in the for¬ 
mation of day, night, and the seasons. Out spake Jerry : 

* You can’t come that game over me ! The earth don’t turn round ; 
if it did, we would all tumble off. That’s what my father says, and 
I guess he knows.’ 

I told him I thought he must be mistaken ; that I did not think bis 
father had said so. He stuck to it, however, and soon Jonathan came 
to his aid : ‘ Yes, Sir-e-e ! ’ said he ; ‘ that is what his father says, and 
believes too. He says the sun goes around the world every day.’ As 
it may be supposed, I was a little curious to see a man who professed 
such ancient ideas — the very argument of the old spelling-book 
* piece ’ — but no opportunity occurred until it was his turn to board 
me. 

He had been ill for several weeks, and was just recovering when I 
went there, which will account for my not having met him in the vil¬ 
lage. Never was there a man named with less regard to appearances 
than was Mr. Timothy Lean. He weighed about two hundred and 
fifty, wasted as he was by his recent sickness, and I have since 
seen him support fifty or seventy-five pounds more with ease. He 
attacked me as soon as I entered the house, on the subject of astronomy. 

‘ Mr.-said he, ‘ do you believe that the earth turns around on 

ts axis, and that it goes around the sun too ? ’ 

I insinuated that that certainly was my belief. 

‘ Well,* said he, l I do n’t. I believe that the sun goes around the 
earth, and I *ave my reasons for believing it too.’ 

I did not ask him what his reasons were, as I thought he would 
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impart them without much encouragement. I was right; for he soon 
gave them. They will be given at length to the reader in another 
place ; suffice it to say, for the present, that he believed the earth to be 
flat; that the sun revolved around the earth daily, because the Bible 
mentioned that Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, from which 
he inferred that it was in motion when the command was given. He 
argued that if a person travelled far enough, he would at last come to 
the ‘jumping-off place/ for were not * the ends of the earth * mentioned 
in the Bible ? He disbelieved in attraction, and was convinced that no 
one had ever sailed around the globe. His foolishness excited more of 
pity than of risibility ; but nevertheless I could scarcely keep a straight 
face, while listening to the assurance with which he advanced the most 
ridiculous arguments. 

In the course of his remarks, he mentioned a literary society lately 
formed in the village, under the title of 4 The White-Oak Young 
Men's Association* I had frequently seen notices calling for meetings 
of the 1 W. 0. Y. M. A.,’ but had never yet attended one of their debates 
or lectures. Mr. Lean thought it was a very immoral society. He 
said that he had at first joined them, and endeavored to get them to 
discuss the question, 4 Is the earth round or flat, and does it revolve 
around the sun, or vice versa ? ’ but they shrank from discussing & 
question which involved the point whether the Bible was true or not, 
and turned their attention to more worldly subjects. As for himself, 
he had left them in disgust, and formed a society for the discussion of 
moral and religious subjects. He could not say much for his success as 
yet, as 4 The Anti-World Turners ’ numbered but three members, 
namely, Mr. Timothy Lean, Master Jeremiah Lean, (who had been 
admitted so young on account of his wonderful precocity,) and Mr. 
Ezekiel Lean, the eldest son of his father, Mr. Timothy Lean. The 
latter personage was about twenty years of age, and occasionally showed 
symptoms of revolt from the doctrines of his ancestor. 

There was another society in the village which had incurred Mr. 
Lean’s most cordial dislike, and that was 4 The Bachelors' Club* It 
numbered, he said, about twenty members, who had all solemnly sworn 
never to get married. They held meetings every week, at which, as a 
general thing, only members of the club were allowed to be present. 
The President was an 4 old bach.,* of some sixty-five summers—Nico- 
demus Noddledumps by name. The 4 W. 0. Y. M. A.’ also held weekly 
meetings, which were open to the public. The 4 Anti-World Turners,’ 
on the contrary, met officially, but semi-occasionally, whenever they 
could get an audience. 

The next evening, I was at the village, and saw the following 
notice: 

W. 0. Y. M. A.! 


The question, * Was Napoleon a Great Man f ’ will be discussed before tbe White- 
Oak Young Men’s Association this evening, at seven o’clock. The public are respect 
fully invited to attend. Auguste Alter, Secretory. 

Committee to Report: C. Augustus Cranston, J. L. Hobbs, S. R. Dickinson. 


AFFIRMATIVE. 

V. L. Little, 
Auguste Alter, 

B. S. Saunders. 


NEGATIVE. 

John Smithson, 

P. C. Elkhart, 

Dr. Isaac Snibbets. 
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At seven o’clock, 1 found myself seated in the Union School-house, 
prepared to listen to a debate which was to decide whether Napoleon 
was worth remembering or thinking about any longer. The meeting 
was called to order by the President, Thomas Scotton, Esq., a flaxen¬ 
headed young man of about two-and-twenty years of age. He read the 
question and called upon the committee for their report Accordingly, 
C. Augustus Cranston deliberately arose, took off his over-coat, and 
extracting from the pocket of the same a formidable roll of manuscript, 
with a solemn a-hem, spread it out on the table before him, and prepared 
to begin. 

Mr. Auguste Alter, however, here interposed, and remarked that 
there was a little business to be transacted before they listened to the 
report. He said that out of the three debaters who had been appointed 
on the negative, he saw (and here he looked around upon an audience 
composed of about thirty individuals) but one present, and he proposed 
before proceeding any farther, that they should make Mr. Brown a 
member of the society, as he had agreed to debate on the negative, if 
he was honored with a membership of the ‘ W. 0. Y. M. A.* 

Mr. Little, who, by the way, was the village school-master, and 
whose name was altogether too small for him, as he was six feet in his 
stockings, arose and objected to any such proceeding. He said he would 
have no objection to voting for Mr. Brown, if he applied for admission 
at the proper season ; but that it was entirely beyond precedent to 
admit members at the public meetings of the society. After a good 
deal of debating, to-and-fro, the question was ‘ put,’ whether Mr. Brown 
should become a member, and was decided in the affirmative by a large 
majority — two persons voting on that side, while but one voted on the 
negative. 

Mr. Brown having signed his name in a book, which was large 
enough to contain the poll-lists of a dozen such villages as White-Oak, 
Mr Cranston began to read his report. His pile of foolscap had 
diminished considerably at the end ox half-an-hour; but as yet no body 
could conjecture which side of the question he intended to support. At 
length, to his the reporter’s mortification, and to the inexpressible 
relief of the audience, he was compelled to announce that through 
some unaccountable over-sight, he had left part of his report at home, 
and therefore would not be able to proceed. 

The President then announced, what every one present knew, that 
the first debater on the affirmative was Y. L. little, Esq. 

Accordingly, Mr. Little arose, and stated that he had came entirely 
unprepared to speak , and that he should not do so, did he not think that, 
considering the importance of the subject, it was his imperative duty to 
express his opinion. He made several objections to his being called 
upon to speak first, and after a few more equally interesting introduc 
tones, he launched with great vigor into his subject. He said he did 
not see how any man in his right mind, who had read history, could 
doubt that Napoleon was a great man ; that when he read of Bona¬ 
parte’s marches, battles, successes, reverses, etc., etc., he could not hel^ 
thinking that he was the greatest man that ever lived ; and he was 
sure that every disinterested person in that large and intelligent audience 
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would perfectly agree with him. He then went on to give a * short 
sketch ’ of the history of that great man; and after ‘ boring’ the 
audience with tilings wliich he said every body knew, until the Presi¬ 
dent told him his time was up, he took his seat, with the remark that 
he would go farther into the subject at a later period in the evening. 

Mr. John Smithson was next called to speak upon the negative, but 
neither he nor P. C. Elkhart being present, Dr. Isaac Snibbets took the 
floor. He was an excessively green-looking young man, and appeared 
like any thing but an M.D. His forehead sloped back at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and although it was very high, (a proof of intellec¬ 
tuality ?) but little of it was to be seen, as it was covered most of the 
time by his long coarse hair. A pair of green spectacles (spectacles add 
wonderfully to the dignity of the profession) were seated on his very 
large nose; and when he removed them occasionally, for the purpose 
of wiping the glasses, a pair of small, sharp, gray eyes could be seen, 
almost hidden by an impenetrable thicket of eye-brows. He may 
have been a very good doctor, for aught I know to the contrary, but he 
certainly did not excel as an orator or logician. He appeared rather 
surprised to find himself the focus of a number of pairs of very pretty 
eyes, and seemed a little ‘ hard-up * for a beginning. He , as well as 
Mr. Little, had come entirely unprepared , and hinted that he had 
not a great deal to say, as that gentleman had given him nothing to 
shoot at. 

Hereupon Mr. Little cast a triumphant glance around the room, as 
much as to say, ‘ Behold, good people of White-Oak village, what an 
artful logician you have in your midst, who can talk around and at a 
subject for full twenty minutes, and not utter a single sentence his 
opponent can take ofience at! * 

Mr. Snibbets thought that if Napoleon had been a great man, he 
would not have led his army to Moscow and left them to perish. 
Having nothing else to say, ho talked on that point a great deal, and 
repeated his arguments many times over. In fact he seemed to be in 
the same predicament as the son of a worthy deacon, whose father 
being away from home, undertook to say the family prayers, or rather 
the prayer he had been accustomed to hear repeated every evening, 
since the days of his baby-hood. He commenced aright, and for a time 
got on swimmingly, quite astonishing his mother, who had no idea she 
had so talented a son. At last, when he was in the midst of his invo¬ 
cations, his memory forsook him, and he repeated the first part of the 
prayer over again. This he did several times, till at length the patience 
of the good dame was exhausted. 

4 John,’ she whispered, ‘ John, do get through some time. 

‘ I would, mother,’ replied the poor boy, ‘ but I don't know how to 
tvind the darned thing up ! ’ 

Just so it was with Dr. Snibbets. He did not know how to wind up. 
At length, the President came to hia relief, by stating that his time was 
up, whereupon the doctor plumped down into his seat, seemingly with 
great satisfaction, without waiting to finish the sentence he was engaged 
upon. 

Auguste Alter was the next speaker on the affirmative. As he wap 
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the ‘ star’ of the literati , the Secretary of the society, and the beau of 
the village, he merits a very particular description ; and although *we 
cannot but despair of doing him justice, we shall do the best we can ; 
so that, if any body dislikes the description, they can surely find no fault 
with the writer. Mr. Auguste Alter was by birth a German — not a 
Dutchman , mind you, but a German— and in his eyes there was great 
distinction between the two. When he had occasion to make use of his 
own name, he pronounced it as if it had been spelled ‘ Awgooste Awl- 
ter.* I am sorry to say, for the credit of White-Oak, that its hero was 
not a ‘ tall, slender man/ with black eyes, chestnut hair, silky mous¬ 
tache, distingue air, etc. On the contrary, Mr. Alter was rather below 

than above the medium stature, even of Dut-Germans — being, 

by actual measurement, but four feet ten-and-three-quarter inches in 
height in his high-heeled boots. His hair, when it was not dyed, was 
rather inclined to be of a sandy color. His beard, when it was allowed 
to grow, was, we are sorry to say, decidedly red. His manner, though 
not at all distingue , could be distinguished at a great distance. He 
was very polite to the ladies, and, to his credit be it spoken, seemed to 
think full as much of the homely girls as of those who were more 
favored. He was a great lover (and by that be it understood that it 
was his love, and not himself which was great) of the arts and sciences, 
and of man, as well as woman-Vmdi generally. Indeed it was a very 
frequent remark of his that he never went into a town without endea¬ 
voring to improve it morally and musically ; and it was not an empty 
boast, as far as the village of White-Oak was concerned, for it was by 
his exertions that the Young Men’s Association had been formed, and he 
alone kept it in existence. Singing-schools were encouraged by him, 
and he gave free lessons in the art of fiddling — which, by the way, was 
one of his most-prized and exercised of amusements — to such as were 
desirous of thoroughly disturbing the neighborhood and annoying their 
friends. If it was his desire to keep his name before the public, he cer¬ 
tainly succeeded admirably; for he was mentioned in all places, and at 
all times. He was the professor of French and German in the Union- 
school, where he had three pupils, each of whom paid him eight dollars 
per quarter, which was his only visible means of support. He said he 
had money enough to live upon, and the desire of benefiting mankind 
was all that induced him to accept the situation. A praiseworthy 
motive, was it not ? But in our description of Mr. Alter, we have 
almost forgotten his speech, which was too eloquent to be entirely 
neglected. I wish I could give it to the reader entire and unabridged, 
but unfortunately there were no reporters present, to take down the 
words as they fell from his lips ; so that I very much fear that speech 
is irrecoverably lost, both to us and to posterity. His manner of delivery 
was very impressive, and the slight foreign accent rendered it but the 
more interesting to listen to him. He attacked the able position 
assumed by Doctor Snibbets with great vigor, and in a short time tore 
down all his defences, and exposed the unhappy man to the scorn of the 
community, as one who had wantonly assailed the character of the 
greatest man that ever lived. Mr. Alter then gave a short history of 
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Napoleon, and proved conclusively that he could not have been other 
than a great man. 

Mr. Brown, the new member, then took the floor on the negative of 
the question. He was a beardless youth, yet in his minority, who either 
had never before addressed the public, or was abashed by the dignity of 
his new position as a member of the W. 0. Y. M. A. At first he 
seemed to have some impediment in his speech, and it was some time 
before he got over it. He also was entirely unprepared. In fact, he 
had never thought of the question before that day noon, when Mr. 
Alter asked him if he did not want to debate, and which side he would 
take in the discussion. He replied that he would take the affirmative; 
but it seemed now that he had been placed upon the negative. He 
thought that if Napoleon had been a great man he never would have 
divorced Josephine. That, however, seemed to be the only obstacle 
to Bony’s greatness, in the mind of Mr. Brown, and he discoursed 
chiefly upon that. He found no difficulty in ‘ winding-up,’ as he closed 
as soon as he had nothing more to say, which was long before his twenty 
minutes were up. His conclusion was somewhat remarkable, as it 
expressed an idea which has probably been entertained by very many 
other orators, quite as fallaciously. He 6aid that he did not know as he 
had expressed his thoughts so eloquently as his friend Mr. Alter might 
have done, but he was quite sure that his arguments were all sound , 
and he hoped the audience would agree with him. 

Mr. Saunders then took the field in the affirmative. % 

When he closed, Dr. Snibbets spoke again. He seemed to have a 
grudge against Mr. Alter, and talked more of him than Napoleon. 

That gentleman (Mr Alter, not Napoleon) seemed greatly excited at 
the remarks of the Doctor, and endeavored to edge in a word or two 
several times ; but although the M.D. had the worst of the argu¬ 
ment, he excelled in lungs, and completely drowned the voice of the 
Secretary. 

When he closed, Mr. Little jumped up so quick that Mr. Alter did 
not have a chance to speak. When he was through, however, the 
Secretary gained the floor, but there were several cries of * Question ! 
question ! * He appealed to the President, and showed him that by the 
by-laws of the Society, each member was entitled to speak twice, for 
twenty minutes each time, whereas he had spoken but once. But the 
President was tired, and he also wished the question to be * put.* He 
next appealed to the ladies, but with no better success; and the ques¬ 
tion was ‘ put; ’ but such was the noise and confusion, that I could not 
hear the result. I afterward learned that both parties claimed the 
victory; and to this day I do not know whether I am doing wrong or 
not in retaining a remembrance of the deeds of Napoleon. 

When I returned to the house, Mr. Lean asked me how I liked it. 
He did not wait to hear my answer, but launched forth into a long 
tirade against the Society, its members, and especially its Secretary, 
whom he denounced as an * addle-pated Dutchman,’ and remarked that 
‘ in Old England such a fellow would not be listened to.* He also men¬ 
tioned the Bachelors’ Club, which also seemed to be an object of his 
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most particular hatred. Said he : * They meet every week in the office 
of Tom Johnson, who is the Secretary, and there they carry on most 
awfully, drinking brandy and smoking segars all night, and swearing 
that they ’ll never get married, and all that kind of thing. Why, it’s 
dreadful! You might know they were at some wickedness, for they 
lock the door, and won’t let any body in who do n’t belong to the club. 
And there’s the President — old Noddledumps— he is the most uncivil 
man I ever met with. Why, in old England they wouldn’t endure 
such a fellow an instant. It was only the other day that I asked him 
if he believed that the earth went around the sun, and he called me a 

d-d old British jackass, and told me to go to the devil. But we We 

going to have a meeting of the society in a couple of weeks, and then 
I ’ll reply to him publicly, in such a manner that he ’ll think twice 
before he insults me again.’ 

I soon made the acquaintance of Tom Johnson, of the Bachelors’ 
Club, and was by him introduced to the other members of that honor¬ 
able body, and before long was present at one of their meetings. Their 
President — Nicodemus Noddledumps, Esq. — very irreverently called 
‘ Old Nick ’ by the younger portion of the club, was seated at one side 
of a round-table, on which were placed sundry suspicious-looking bottles 
and over a score of glasses, the latter of which were of all Bizes and 
shapes. It was a most democratic assemblage — the officers being in 
no wise favored as regarded seats. 

The President, indeed, occupied a dilapidated arm-chair, with the 
remains of a cushion in it; but the Secretary was seated on the wood- 
box, which had been emptied and turned up for the occasion, while the 
Vice-President was mounted on an old barrel, with an exceedingly 
aguish head. 

Mr. Noddledumps was a very inoffensive-looking old gentleman of 
about sixty-five years of age. His face was large and very red; his 
nose, ditto. The top of his head was bald, and shone like Bilver. He 
was supposed to be an inveterate old bachelor, and was the founder of 
the club. He was what is called * well-to-do ’ in the world, and there¬ 
fore did nothing except attend the club, read 1 Pickwick,’ drink brandy- 
and-water, and smoke segars. He was a great admirer of the doctrines 
of Mr. Weller, senior, and would often have made extracts from his 
sayings if unfortunately his memory had not been so poor that he could 
not recollect them. He opened the meeting very solemnly by inform¬ 
ing the club that one of their number had been on the verge of deser¬ 
tion, and was only reclaimed by a very fortunate accident; and called 
upon Mr. Green for his confession. 

Mr. Green arose, (the name was not misapplied in his case,) and was 
sorry to inform the company that he was the individual referred to by 
the President; that until very recently, feminine charms had been 
entirely lost upon him; but that a few weeks ago, he had met a very 
pretty young lady in the village, who, as he passed by, dropped her 
handkerchief, and he, as in duty bound, picked it up and handed it to 
her. She smiled so sweetly that he fell in love on the spot, and had 
made several calls upon the young lady, who had always received him 
very graciously.. Only two days ago, he had, contrary to his bachelor 
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vows, made known his love ; but very fortunately for bis peace of 
mind and his standing in society in general, and in the Bachelors’ Club 
in particular, she had refused him. He knew by that very refusal that 
she was an arrant coquette, and he had no doubt that he would 
have been miserable through life if he had been so unfortunate as to 
have been accepted. In conclusion, he hoped his brother bachelors 
would pardon his back-sliding, and once more receive him in their 
midst. 

As this, as I afterward learned, was only the eighth time Mr. Green 
had back-slidden and been rejected, the club very graciously readmit¬ 
ted him. 

The President was very much moved by this recital, and seemed 
truly thankful that his brother member had so marvellously escaped the 
perils of matrimony. For the warning of his friends, he recounted 
some of his own adventures, which, not having been narrated oftener 
than twice in three weeks, during the two years the club had been in 
existence, were listened to with the most profound attention. His first 
escape from matrimony had been effected by a precisely similar acci¬ 
dent to that related by Mr. Green. In his next two encounters with 
the feminine gender, he was not so fortunate, being sued (each time by 
a widow) for breach of promise, which suits lightened his pocket to the 
tune of some four thousand dollars. For a short time after that, he 
steered clear of the fair sex ; but meeting a pretty young lady, he again 
fell in love, and again escaped by one of those remarkable accidents. 
His next escape was somewhat remarkable. He made love to a young 
widow, was accepted, and the day appointed for the wedding, when the 
widow's husband turned up, alive and w T ell; and coming home and 
finding Mr. Noddledumps and his wife holding a very particular con¬ 
versation together, took the latter by the coat-collar and kicked him out 
of the house. This escape he considered the most fortunate of all, as 
he was nearly entangled in the fatal bonds when he was thus oppor¬ 
tunely rescued. His conclusion was eminently pathetic. 1 And now, 
my dear friends,’ said ho, ‘ you see the dangers a man is exposed to in 
his journey through life. Most of you are young, and have all your 
trials yet to encounter. On the contrary, mine are through, and most 
fortunately have I come out. I am now snugly anchored in the harbor 
of bachelordom, and for me there are no more dangers. Several years 
ago, when first my own trials were over, and I had time to look about 
me, I was pained to see so many of my friends, often the most gifted 
and talented, falling blindly into the trap of matrimony. In hopes to 
avert or lessen the evil, I formed this club — this noble Bachelors' 
Club. During the two years it has been in operation, it has numbered 
over fifty members. I see before me but twenty. Where are the other 
thirty ? 0 my friends, need I tell you ? No ; for it is but too well 

known that they are entangled in the awful bonds of matrimony! ’ 
Mr. Noddledumps seemed overcome with the remembrance ; for a tum¬ 
bler of brandy-and-water was solemnly raised to his lips, while at the 
same time a white pocket-handkerchief stealthily approached his left 
eye. ‘ My dear friends, 1 remember them all. Many of them were 
among the most influential members of the club, and I had hoped that. 
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like me, they 'would hare lived to be jolly old bachelors. But alas! 
they all fell into the pit prepared for them, and are now enduring the 
purgatory of a matrimonial life. My friends, take warning from their 
fate. Beware of the women. Beware of matrimony, and above all, 
my friends, beware of the widows! Tom Johnson, give me some more 
brandy-and-water. ’ 

Thij speech created great feeling, and could you have seen the stem, 
determined countenances there assembled, you could not have doubted 
that they would adhere to their oaths of bachelorhood. 

Mr. Green gave as a toast, * The Bachelors’ Club,* which was drank 
with great applause, as were also the healths of the President and 
Secretary. 

Late in the evening, a committee of three was appointed to frame a 
set of resolutions, to be published in the village newspaper ; but as they 
discovered that they had no pen ; that no one present was sober enough 
to write ; and moreover, that there was no paper at hand, the idea was 
cheerfully abandoned, and the club retired to rest, some under the table 
and others on it, with remarkable unanimity. 

When I next attended a club meeting, the unfortunate Mr. Green had 
been entrapped, and had ceased to be a bachelor. Numerous were 
the lamentations for his fall. His name was solemnly erased from 
the roll-book of the club, and all remembrance of him was drowned 
in rousing bumpers of brandy-and-water. After that night, all mention 
of him was interdicted at their weekly meetings. 

In the mean time, I had attended a grand mass-meeting of the * Anti- 
World-Tumers.’ It was held on the ground-floor of Mr. Lean’s bam. 
He had had large hand-bills printed and circulated for weeks before¬ 
hand, which procured him the attendance of some fifty individuals of 
both sexes. Mr. Lean was in first-rate spirits. He said, * that that 
actually was the largest audience he had had since he had been in the 
States, and in so large an assemblage he thought he could surely make 
at least one convert.’ 

The Society first proceeded to elect officers. 

Mr. Ezekiel Lean was unanimously elected to fill the chair, and Mr. 
Jeremiah Lean to fill the Secretaryship. 

The meeting was opened by a prayer by Mr. T. Lean, which 
was followed by an oration, also by Mr. T. Lean. We have pre¬ 
served a portion of the argument, which we here make public, hoping 
that the reader will appreciate it as it deserves : 

‘ Gentlemen and Ladies: We have assembled here this afternoon, as 
all of you are aware, to discuss the merits of a momentous question— 
a question, gentlemen, which will soon occupy the attention of the 
whole civilized world — a question that involves in its solution the truth 
or falsity of the Bible! I allude, of course, to the question (but allow 
mo to remark, gentlemen, in my mind it is no question) upon which our 
immortal society of Anti-World-Turners is founded. The question, 

* Does the earth turn around at the rate of twenty-five thousand miles 
a-day ? Does it revolve around the sun, or vice versa ? Is the earth 
round or flat ? ’ Now, gentlemen, the Society of Anti-World-Tumers 
answers all of these questions in the negative. Tt proposes to found its 
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doctrines upon the evidence contained in this blessed book, (laying his 
hand on a Bible,) which is universally believed to be a revelation from 
God. Gentlemen, we believe that the earth is not round, but flat, and 
that the sun, moon, and stars go round it every twenty-four hours. 
The Bible, gentlemen, contains a direct statement in regard to this sub¬ 
ject. It does not say plainly that the earth is round, or that the earth 
is flat, but it makes some statements, from which most excellqpt infer¬ 
ences can be drawn. For instance : if you will open your Bible at the 
tenth chapter of Joshua, the twelfth and thirteenth verses, you will find 
the following words : * Then spake Joshua to the Lord, in the day when 
the Lord delivered up the Amorites before the children of Israel, and 
he said in the sight of Israel, ‘ Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and 
thou moon in the valley of Ajalon.’ And the sun stood still, and the 
moon staid until the people had avenged themselves upon their ene¬ 
mies. Is not this written in the book of Joshua? * So the sun stood 
still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole 
day.’ Gentlemen, can any thing be more clear and explicit than that ? 
It says, * And the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not 
to go down about a whole day. 1 Gentlemen, I appeal to your judgment 
in the matter. What need was there in Joshua’s commanding the sun 
to stand still , if it never had moved ? Would you not infer from the 
very words, ‘ the sun stood still,’ that it had been in motion ? Astrono¬ 
mers and worldly men attempt to explain this passage by asserting that 
the earth and not the sun stood still. Gentlemen, that idea, when 
viewed in a religious point of view, is blasphemous! It deliberately 
asserts that the Bible is false—that it says one thing and means 
another! Gentlemen, I endeavor to conform my ideas to the Bible, 
and rwt the Bible to my ideas. Would that a great many nominal 
Christians would do the same. When viewed in a matter-of-fact, com¬ 
mon-sense point of view, the idea is simply ridiculous. You have all 
heard of the disastrous effects which ensue when a rail-road train is 
suddenly stopped in its way, either by collision with other cars, or by 
running off the track. Imagine the earth to be one vast rail-road train, 
going at the rate of a thousand miles an hour, and to be suddenly stop¬ 
ped by some unseen power. What would be the consequence ? Why, 
all of the inhabitants would have been Bwept off the face of the earth, 
as by some powerful whirlwind ; and not only the inhabitants, but all 
other objects. The mountains would have been levelled, and the seas 
overflowed the land. But no such disastrous results are mentioned in 
the Bible ; and do you think they would have been passed over, had it 
occurred ? No, gentlemen, the idea is plainly a delusion. 1 

A large portion of his discourse is here wanting. We believe Mr. 
Lean proved the earth to be flat, by referring to the ‘ ends of the earth,’ 
which are mentioned in the Bible; for how could the earth have any 
ends, if it was round ? He also, if we remember aright, plainly and 
explicitly expressed his disbelief that any body had ever sailed round the 
earth ; ior how could they ? When he had been round himself, it would 
be time enough to begin to think of believing that. Mr. Lean also 
advanced some very ingenious theories as to the manner of the future 
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destruction of the 'world by fire, and as to the period at which that very 
undesirable event was to take place. His audience was quiet and well- 
behaved, as American audiences always are, although a little wearied. 
Here is the close of his speech, which we have preserved : 

4 Gentlemen: You people here in this country think you are the 
smartest folks in all creation — (his hearers begin to wake up) — and 
so you may be in some things. In building rail-roads, steam-boats, sail¬ 
ing-vessels, and in machinery of all kinds, you excel. I have tried to 
disguise it from myself for a long time that Old England is getting a 
little bit behind-hand on some things. But, gentlemen, England is 
a-head of you on the subject of education. To be sure, she does not 
build big school-houses and colleges, where poor folks can gain just 
enough knowledge to make them miserable, free of expense. No, she 
does nothing of that kind; but her poor are educated at home! Gentle¬ 
men, I have lectured to crowds of poor folks in a great many of the 
manufacturing towns in England, and very seldom did I find any one 
who had ever entertained the ridiculous idea of the earth turning on an 
axis, and much less of its going around the sun. So carefully are they 
educated at home, that such notions are not permitted to enter their 
heads. The frightful doctrines I have been speaking of this afternoon, 
are unknown to them. In fact, they are all Anti-World-Turners, new 
as the Society seems to be in this country. I am the pioneer of truth 
on this continent, and as such have met with revilings and persecutions; 
but I bear them all patiently and submissively, and am proud that I 
am permitted to occupy the high position which I now do. Gentlemen, 
these outlandish doctrines were widely promulgated by that crazy 
English philosopher, Sir Isaac Newton ; and although it was an English¬ 
man who planted these seeds of discord and wickedness, you must 
remember, for the credit of my native country, that it is also an English¬ 
man who is endeavoring to eradicate them. , 

We thought we had the conclusion of Mr. Lean’s speech, but find 
we were mistaken. He went on to speak of the other evils in the 
world, beside these monstrous ideas, and hit Bachelors’ Clubs and 
Young Men’s Associations pretty hard ; and also made a few remarks 
on the subject of slavery, which, he boasted, was an evil which did 
not exist in Old England. At the close of his address, he remarked 
that if any one would like to ask any questions on the subject under 
discussion, he would be happy to afford them any information in his 
power. But the audience did not seem to be very curious, and soon 
dispersed. 

Mr. Lean for a long time hoped that he had made an impression; 
but if he had, it did not remain long. He got his speech printed, but 
could not raise even a newspaper -man on the subject. 

Soon after this memorable mass-meeting, domestic difficulties began 
to arise in Mr. Lean’s family. Ezekiel had fallen in love with the 
very pretty daughter of ’Squire Timmons, (who, by the way — and we 
will now let the reader into a little secret — was the young lady from 
whom the unfortunate Mr. Green escaped so narrowly;) and he had 
good reason for believing the affection to be mutual. 

Now, ’Squire Timmons and Mr. Lean were deadly enemies, and 
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neither would consent to the match; and as pretty Lucy would no* 
marry without her father’s permission, Ezekiel was in despair. He 
moped around the house for a few days, occasionally hinting that if he 
could not marry Lucy Timmons, he would remain a bachelor, and at 
last openly avowed his determination of becoming a member of the 
Bachelors’ Club. His father stormed in vain. Zeke’s mind was made 
up, and he did as he wished. He was received with open arms by the 
Club, who drank a double portion of brandy-and-water, and smoked 
twice the usual number of segars, in honor of the new comer. 

Zeke, even after he had gained his membership, did not seem much 
happier than before. At home, he was scolded and talked at by his 
father, on account of having joined so sinful a set; and, at the Club, 
he was laughed at for the peculiar opinions expressed by himself and 
sire. To free himself from one source of trouble, he resolved to forfeit 
his membership in the ‘ Anti-World-Tuming Society.’ Having an¬ 
nounced his resolution to his father, that worthy man, in his excessive 
wrathfulness, turned him out of house and home, and for a time dis¬ 
owned him. 

In the mean time, the senior Mr. Lean was prosecuting some delicate 
business on his own account. He was, as I believe has been already 
stated, a widower; and he had lately been enamored with the pro¬ 
ductive farm of a widow, ‘ fat, fair, and forty,’ who lived in the neigh¬ 
borhood. It may have been that he had no objection to the lady her¬ 
self ; but certes it is, that such was his love of the farm, that he was 
willing to take it, encumbered with the widow and her two children. 
He prosecuted his suit with great vigor, and entertained sanguine hopes 
of success. The widow and he were often seen riding side by side, on 
fine moon-light evenings, in Mr. Lean’s large box-sleigh ; and the gos¬ 
sips of the neighborhood had already settled it among themselves that 
it was to be a match. 

On one of the evenings referred to, the horses, foolishly taking it into 
their heads to run away, had the misfortune to break the tongue out of 
the sleigh. There were no means of repairing it at hand, and they 
were two miles from any house, and five from the widow’s. 

The night was most piercingly cold, and the snow a foot deep. 
What was to be done ? The lady was not, certainly, able to walk 
home, and he did not like to leave her to go for assistance. 

At last, as there was no other w r ay to do, he made up his mind to 
take one of the horses and ride back after a cutter. Just as he was 
starting, he heard the welcome jingle of sleigh-bells, and soon Mr. 
Noddledumps appeared in sight. I have often, since then, heard him 
declare that he did n't know what under the sun, or moon either, induced 
him to take that long, cold, moon-light ride. It is my belief, however, 
that it was his destiny, and that he was obliged to succumb to it. 

Mr. Lean immediately hailed him, and politely requested the loan of 
his horse and cutter to take the lady home, w’hich Mr. Noddledumps 
gruffly refused. He could not decline, however — fearful as he was of 
widows in general — to take this one to her home. 

I do not know how it happened, but it certainly did come to pass, 
that Mr. Noddledumps’ horse stood at the widow’s fence for nearly twe 
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hours that evening. The next evening, at the Club, he was observed 
to deliver his experience with less gusto than usual, and to leave out 
the warning about the widows entirely. 

Two or three evenings during the next week, he might have been 
found at Mrs. Morgan’s fire-side ; and at the next club-meeting he was 
as silent as if he had never made any ‘ escape.’ At the next, he was 
absent — a thing heretofore unheard of; and at the next, Tom Johnson 
opened the meeting by reading from the village-newspaper, the mar¬ 
riage of Nicodemus Noddledumps, Esq., to Mrs. Mary Ann Morgan! 

This was the first intimation the Club had received of the awful 
news, and for a time all wfire silent. It seemed as if some terrible 
misfortune had suddenly fallen upon them. They could scarcely 
realize that their venerable president, ‘ Old Nick,’ who had counselled 
and advised them for two long years ; who had passed through so many 
trials ; whom they had so long looked up to as one safely moored in the 
harbor of celibacy; that he should have been torn from that goal of happy 
bachelorhood to which his whole life had tended ; that ‘ Old Nick ’ was 
an * Old Bach.’ no longer, but Nicodemus Noddledumps, Esq., the ten¬ 
der husband of a blooming wife, and the happy step-father of two 
angel-children, was indeed incredible. 

Ezekiel, as the youngest member, having less appreciation of their 
common misfortune, was the first speaker. He remarked : 

1 Well, I suppose we shall have to elect another President.* 

This remark, simple as it was, seemed to remove the charm which 
held them spell-bound, and in an instant the clatter was as intense as 
the silence had been before. This was quickly quelled, however, by 
the Secretary, who, using his heel as a gavel, and the floor as a sound¬ 
ing-board, made such strenuous exertions to procure order, that he 
knocked all the plastering from the ceiling of the room immediately 
beneath him, which little accident lightened his pocket of the sum of 
$5.56, which loss, as he afterward remarked, should have been borne 
by the Club. Order being restored, and a ballot taken, it was found 
that Thomas Johnson was unanimously elected to fill the chair. He 
made a speech upon the desertion of their late President; but it was 
noticed by the Club that he did not denounce matrimony with his usual 
fluency. 

Mr. Lean, Sen., saw the notice of the marriage also, and for a short 
time showed more anger than was compatible with the dignity of a 
member of the august body of Anti*World-Turners. 

His rage soon settled down into seemingly inconsolable grief, and 
then it was that he felt the need of a companion; He proposed to 
Ezekiel that, if he would leave the Club, he would again receive him, 
and even give his consent to his marriage. Ezekiel willingly accepted 
the proposition, and was soon reinstated in his old quarters. His 
father’s hatred to the Bachelors’ Club had greatly increased since the 
fatal interference of Mr. Noddledumps in his matrimonial affairs, and 
he railed at them continually. 

About this time, ’Squire Timmons began to entertain hopes of im¬ 
mortalizing himself on the floors of Congress ; and, with such antici¬ 
pations it became him to feel, or at least to express, a universal 
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friendship with mankind, and an especial benevolence of feeling 
toward the inhabitants of White-Oak and vicinity; and his memory 
being at that ume, fortunately, engrossed with the recollections of the 
patriotic deeds of Washington, Jefierson, and other presidents, and his 
mind being fully occupied with the preparation of those wonderful 
speeches which were to immortalize himself and astonish mankind, 
he forgot all ancient petty grudges against the Lean family, and con¬ 
sented to the union of his daughter with Ezekiel. 

When the Club again met, it was after Ezekiel’s marriage ; and as 
they were debating upon the spreading disaffection in their ranks, it was 
proposed by the President that the Club should be dissolved, as most of 
the members were inclined to desert. One Old Bach, affirmed that no 
more of the disaffected remained in the ranks. Whereupon Mr. John¬ 
son very gravely stated that he would be happy to Bee them all at his 
wedding, three weeks from that evening. This settled the matter, and 
the Club was dissolved forthwith. Soon after this, the White-Oak 
Young Men’s Association died a natural death ; Mr. Auguste Alter, its 
founder and supporter, having betaken himself to other parts, to 
enlighten other communities and establish other associations. 

As for Mr. Lean, his grief at the loss of the widow and her farm 
grew less and less, but has never entirely disappeared. Even to this 
day, when he is travelling in that direction, he sighs as he casts his eye 
over the broad fields now in the possession of 4 that willainous scoun¬ 
drel, Noddledumps.’ The two associations which disturbed him so 
greatly, being removed, there was nothing to distract his mind or to 
prevent him promulgating the (to-be) immortal doctrines of the ‘ Anti- 
World-Turners.’ Not having remarkable success in his own neighbor¬ 
hood, he resolved to travel, and give public lectures ; at which occupa¬ 
tion he is now engaged. His adventures, if collected, would fill a 
large and interesting volume ; and it is to be hoped that, before long, 
some enterprising compiler will make them public. 


‘TO AN ABSENT WIFE.’ 

Come 1 cornel cornel 

For, oh 1 why should you roam. 

When your heart’s chosen mate is awaiting, 

Like a bird in his nest, 

With a lone watchful rest, 

All his gay social pleasures abating ? 

Wliilo he dreams in his soul all the night and the day 
Of his union again with his mate far away. 

Come! cornel cornel 
To make happy our home 
That in anticipation is building; 

All the frame-work is done, 

The rich trimming begun, 

And your gay smile will serve for the gilding! 

Then, my soul’s idol, come, with our dear baby-boy, 

And my lone heart will bask in the sun-shine of joy. 

ITeio- York, Oct. 1,18M. Gkorqe W. Elliott. 
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THE THREE HALOS 


* Ik the last ‘American Almanac ,’ In an article on ‘Atmospheric Electricity,’ it to related that, 
•ome twenty years since, during a violent mow-storm, three men were seen crossing one of our 
Eastern rivers upon a bridge, each with a circle of light about hto head.’ 

Not* to ihi Editor. 


L 

The river roared and foamed below, 

And wildly beat the drifting snow, 

As passed three men, with toiling tread, 

Eaoh with bright beams around his head 

TL 

So walked, with way-worn feet, and slow, 

\ The saints, long centuries ago, 

With glories which the artists old 
Have shadowed forth by rays of gold. 

XXL 

Had the old ages come again ? 

And walked the saints once more with men ? 
Whoso touch should make the suffering whole - 
Whose voice should rouse the lifeless soul ? 


These flamtng halos might not stay ; 
The brilliant promise passed away; 
The earth is waiting now, as then, 
The voice to rouse the souls of men. 


But lot us idly wait no more, 

But gather strength like theirs of yore, 

And with a saintly zeal and faith, 

Pursuo the Christ of Nazareth : 

VL 

With eyes that never look behind, 

With love that grasps all human-kind, 

And souls left open to admit 
The impulse of the Infinite. 

vn. 

Thus shall old ages come again, 

And saints shall walk once more with men; 
Their faces luminous with truth, 

And holiness, and endless youth. 
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THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP: A SENECA LEGEND. 


IT CHABLKB ILUBICH. 


‘Lo! the poor Indian, whose nntutored mind 
Bees God in clouds, or hears llut in the wind . 1 

A short distance below the Indian village of Cold Spring, in the 
county of Cattaraugus, State of New-York, and about a mile from the 
Alleghany River, there is a small lake or pond, formed of the waters 
of an extensive marsh. The lake is filled with decaying vegetable 
matter, and, having no outlet, its waters become stagnant and disco¬ 
lored. Their sombre hue impresses one with the idea that they are 
almost or quite fathomless. At times strange lights may be seen float¬ 
ing above the surface, and gliding about in various directions. Though 
easily accounted for upon scientific principles, they have ever been re¬ 
garded by the unlettered red-man with feelings of superstitious dread. 
The aborigines have a curious legend concerning this strange ‘ will-o’- 
the-wisp,’ which was once related to me by an old copper-colored friend, 
as we were seated upon a little knoll at the southern extremity of the 
lake. Years have passed since its narration, but if my memory serves 
me correctly, its substance was as follows : 

Many hundreds of moons since, long before the pale-faces were 
known to the red-man, a small tribe of Indians dwelt upon the beauti¬ 
ful savannah at Brady’s-Bend, about seventy miles above the present 
city of Pittsburgh. They were peaceable, industrious, and subsisted by 
agriculture, and the simple arts of peace, and not, like many of their 
neighbors, by the shedding of blood in hunting and war. They delighted 
in athletic sports, and games of various kinds, and were noted for their 
skill in the feats of dexterity customary among the Indians. They fre¬ 
quently invited the members of other tribes to compete with them at 
their festive gatherings. On one of these occasions a sad accident oc¬ 
curred, by which a Seneca warrior lost his life. Though purely an 
accident', this affair exasperated his friends, who determined to wreak a 
fearful revenge upon their peaceful neighbors. 

Accordingly, a band of Senecas armed themselves for the war-path, 
and, floating down the majestic Alleghany to the ill-fated village, at¬ 
tacked it with unrelenting fury. An indiscriminate slaughter of old 
and young, male and female ensued. Only one of the tribe, a dark- 
eyed, beautiful maiden was saved from the general destruction. She 
had been seen and admired on a previous occasion by a young Seneca 
brave, who successfully exerted himself to bear her away unhurt from 
the scene of slaughter. 

When the marauding party returned, the Indian girl, sorrowful and 
weeping, was carried to the northern home of her captor. In a lew 
days she found herself among his friends at Clic-au-shung-gau-tau , 
(Cold-spring,) who sought by every means in their power to dispel the 
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clouds which enveloped her brow. But their efforts were of no avail. 
Though she had previously admired her captor, and had longed to share 
his fortunes, she now, as the slayer of her kindred and the desolator of 
her home, conceived for him the most intense hatred and disgust. Sh9 
earnestly desired to return to her home, though she knew that naught 
but desolation and loneliness would meet her sight — and mingle her 
tears with the ashes of her loved and lost ones, She was closely 
watched, however, and for a time it was futile to entertain any idea 
of attempting to escape. 

But at length, to her great delight, a seemingly favorable oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself. The family in which she lived became engaged 
in making sugar the spring after her capture, on the bank of the little 
lake. Her captor, who intended soon to claim her for his wife, had 
built a light birchen-canoe to float upon its placid waters, and they were 
in the habit of riding in this fairy vessel during the calm evenings of the 
early spring. A torch-light at the prow of the boat made every object 
visible for many a rod around them. These little excursions, had her 
heart been there, would have been delightful and romantic indeed ; but 
she cherished a burning desire for revenge, which she determined to gra¬ 
tify at the first opportunity. 

One murky evening, while they were gliding over the lake, and he 
was using every artifice to win her affections and dispel the gloomy feel¬ 
ings which he knew were making her unhappy, she conceived the idea 
of murdering him, escaping to the opposite shore, and making her way 
home as best she could. When his back was turned in paddling the 
boat, she raised a stone hatchet which lay at her feet, and, striking him 
a severe blow upon his temple, he fell, with a dull, heavy sound, into 
the yielding waters, and sunk to rise no more. No sooner had she 
begun to congratulate herself upon her prospect of escape, than a gur¬ 
gling sound at the bottom of the boat aroused her to the fact that it 
was filling with water. In falling over-board, the body of the mur¬ 
dered Indian, by its weight, had in some manner broken a hole through 
the bottom of the frail structure, through which the waters poured with 
fearful rapidity. She shrieked for help, and endeavored to stay the 
rushing waters with her garments, but in vain. The boat sunk, the 
light was extinguished, and the unfortunate maiden and her lover slept 
side by side beneath the darksome waters of the Indian lake. 


Many of the old Indians aver, that frequently in the calm, still even¬ 
ings of the warmer portions of the year, the ghosts of the unfortunate 
maiden and her lover revisit the lonely tarn where this dreadful tragedy 
occurred, and that the scene of their departure to the spirit-land is re¬ 
enacted with graphic fidelity. Upon such occasions they are seen glid¬ 
ing along in a phantom canoe, with a torch at the prow. They near 
the centre of the blackened waters; a scene of apparent confusion 
ensues ; splashing sounds are heard, and shrieks, like those which come 
from the drowning. Soon the light sinks beneath the surface, ami 
silence and darkness resume their reign over ‘ the misty mid-region.* 

OUan,(y. TJJan. 1,1355. 
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THE SAILOR’S BURIAL. 

The boatswain’s pipe calls us around 
A brother sailor’s bier; 

Hark! mess-mates, ’t is a warning sound 
That breaks upon the ear. 


The sands of life are running fast, 

Our voyage will soon be o’er; 

And we our anchor too must cast 
On Death’s dark, dreary shore. 

Mess-mates, upon our brother’s breast 
We ’ll pile no mouldering earth; 

No stone shall mark his place of rest, 
Nor chronicle his worth. 


The sea! the sea 1 the boundless sea! 

We ’ll make our brother’s grave; 
And peaceful will his slumbers be 
Beneath the emerald wave. 


The mighty billows, as they sweep, 
The tempest’s awful roar, 

For him a fitting dirge shall keep 
Till time shall be no more. 


TTark! hark I ’t is done: deep sinks the corse 
Beneath the briny wave, 

While onward speeds our gallant bark, 

In gladness from the grave. 

Her flowing canvas courts the wind 
That wails her on her way; 

Proudly she ploughs the mountain wave, 

And dashes through the spray. 


3o o’er life’s sea we glide along, 

While pleasure swells the sail, 

While Hope breathes forth her syren song 
Upon the fragrant gale. 

But ah! when Hope’s bright star grows dim. 

When cares and griefs arise; 

When foundering ’neath the weight of sin, 
Upward we turn our eyes: 


Ungrateful, while the world can cheer, 

We seek not Heaven by prayer; 

But when the hour of death draws near 

We ask for mercy there. Robert T. Maooofjt. 
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Fudge Doings : being Tony Fudge’s Record of the Same. In Forty Chapters. By 

Ik Marvel. In two volumes: pp. 492. New-York; Charles Scribner. 

Our readers, who have followed the 4 Fudge Doings' through successive 
numbers of this Magazine will not expect, nor need, any extended reference 
to the volumes before u& We have but to say that they are well printed, 
and embellished with portraits, by Darley, of old Solomon and young 
Washington Fudge, which, to their very signatures, are faithful illustrations 
of their characters, as drawn by the author. As showing Mr. Mitchell's 
purpose in the work, we annex the 4 Letter of Dedication ’ to Dr. B. For- 
dyce Barker, a metropolitan physician and surgeon of rare professional 
merit and fast-rising fame: 

4 My Drab Doctor : When I began the papers which make up these volumes, I had 
no intention of giving them the form of a story; I purposed only a short series of 
sketches, in the course of which I hoped to set forth some of the harms and hazards 
of living too fast —whether on the Avenue, or in Paris; and some of the advantages 
of an old-fashioned country rearing. 

4 It seemed to mo that there was an American disposition to trust in Counts and Coal- 
stocks, in genealogies and idle gentlemen, which might come to work harm; and which 
would safely bear the touch of a little good-natured raillery. By the advice of my pub¬ 
lisher— who thinks, like most people now-a-days, that the old-fashioned race of essay- 
readers is nearly extinct — I worked into my papers the shadow of a plot, and have 
followed it up, in a somewhat shuffling manner, to the close. 

‘The whole affair touches upon matters of money and of morals, which we have 
frequently talked over by your fire-side, with a good deal of unanimity of opinion. I 
think you will agree with most of my sentiments, and only disapprove of the way in 
which I have set them down. Indeed, I wish as much as you that the book had been 
better made, with more currency of incident and more careful management of charac¬ 
ters. But it has been written, you know, under a thousand interruptions; some chap¬ 
ters date from a country homo-stead, others from your own hospitable roof; still others 
have been thrown together in the intervals of travel through Italy, Switzerland, and 
France. I have seen no * proofs; * and have trusted very much (and very fortunately) 
to the kind corrections of my friend Mr. Clark, of the Knickerbocker Magazine. I 
know it is a pitiful thing for a writer to make excuses for his own neglect; and I do it 
now, less in the hope of gaining a hearing from the public, than of winning vour 
private charity. 

* 8uch as the volumes are, however, I dedicate them to you. 

VOL. XLV. 12 
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* Once more, I want to guard you against the error of thinking, from any tone of 
satire which may belong to the book, that the writer is wanting in regard for the worthi¬ 
ness of the good people who lire around you. I claim, you know, to be an adopted son 
of your city; and it is a claim of which I am proud. I can never forget the kindnesses 
which have met me there; and whose recollection brings a pleasant home feeling to my 
heart whenever I catch sight of Trinity spire lifting over the houses. 

* There seems to mo a world-wide heartiness about New-York which promotes a larger 
hospitality for opinions, and for people, than belongs to any other American city that 1 
know. New-Yorkers wear their hearts — like their purses — wide open. They may 
fall into errors; but they are true American errors of a generous liberality. It is in 
keeping with the spirit of our institutions to use large trust toward all men: New- 
Yorkers may lose by it, in their purses, as they sometimes do in their homes; but the 
loss even seems to me worthier than the gain, which is secured by a close-eyed sus¬ 
picion and a prudent inhospitality. 

* I am glad that you are now fairly domesticated in that Prince of American cities- 
I know that you will find your way in it to fame and to fortune; and I hope that you 
will wear always your old cheerfulness of look, however rare may prove the epi¬ 
demics.’ 

x 


Hypatia : or, New Foes with an Old Face. By Charles Kingsley, Jr., Rector of 

Evcrsley, Author of * Alton Locke,’ etc. Second Edition. In one volume: pp. 487. 

Boston: Crosby, Nichols and Company. 

We did not receive & copy of the first edition of this work, but it is easy 
to see why it should so soon have passed to a second. It is a beautiful 
romance; such an one, we cannot help thinking, as would have delighted 
the pure taste of the lamented author of the ‘Letters from Palmyra/ We 
take the following synopsis of its character and contents from the Inst 
4 Christian Examiner / a spirited and various number of an always excellent 
publication: 

* The scene is laid principally in Alexandria, early in the fifth century. The Roman 
Empire was then hastening to decay. Naught could save it from the fate which ages 
of oppression and corruption had destined for it. But ere it fell, it received in Christ¬ 
ianity the source of a higher civilization for the new Europe which should arise, 
Phoenix-like, from its ruins. Still, as the growth of Christianity kept pace with the 
decline of Rome, it was not unnatural that some should connect the two in their minds 
as cause and effect, or deem that a return to the old gods would bring back the old 
heroism and glory. Of such was Hypatia, the beautiful philosopher of Alexandria, 
and heuce arose a bitter hostility between her and Cyril, the ambitious patriarch of 
the Christians in that city. This resulted at last in the murder of Hypatia, by a mob 
of the partisans of Cyril, under circumstances of the most atrocious barbarity. Our 
author has connected this event with the attempt of Heraclian, Count of Africa, to 
seize the throne of the feeble Emperor Honorios. Orestes, Prefect of Alexandria, 
designs to avail himself of this struggle, to shake off his own allegiance to the court of 
Constantinople, and assume the sovereignty of all the African provinces; and Hypa¬ 
tia, though detesting him, consents to accept his hand, and aid his rebellion, her object, 
as far as acknowledged to herself, being the overthrow of Christianity, and the resto¬ 
ration of heathenism. But Heraclian is defeated, and the Alexandrian plot, artfully 
eountermined by Cyril, is allowed to reach its full development, only to be the more 
totally and disgracefully overthrown. Then comes the vengeance of the populace upon 
Hypatia. Other leading characters of the book are Philammon, a young monk from 
the Thebaid desert, in search of adventure, truth, and a long-lost sister; Pelagia, the 
sister, a lady of easy virtue, who becomes in the end a recluse of extraordinary sane- 
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tity; a party of Gotha, who move among the dwarfed successors of ancient greatness 
with the port of the world’s acknowledged masters; and last, though not leasts 
Raphael Aben-Ezra, an Alexandrian Jew, and his mother Miriam. 

4 The interest of the work is not chiefly in the heroine, still less in Philammon, the 
apparent hero. . . . The true hero of the book is Raphael Aben-Ezra. In him 
are exemplified the struggles of a refined intellect to attain the truth, amid the errors 
with which it is encumbered in a degenerate age. He engages our respect even from 
the first, and at length our deep sympathy and love. Cyril too, the proud and politic 
archbishop; Orestes, the prefect, whose indolence is only awakened to action by the 
hope of empire, but who, when thus aroused, works with as much cunning and os little 
principle as any man who ever over-reachod his own aims; Victoria, the noble Christ¬ 
ian daughter, whose bright faith raises Aben-Ezra’s heart from 4 the bottom of the 
abyss,’ and gives him a hope and an aim for which to live ; the careless Amalric, the 
more thoughtful Wulf, the frail but loving Pelagia — all these are creations of a high 
order of merit. We cannot say as much for Miriam, the old Jewish leader of the plot. 
In her the character of the soothsayer, almost the prophetess, the daughter of Solo¬ 
mon, and ruler among the rulers of men, is blended with so much that is revolting, 
that its dignity is lost; and we retain only a disgust, which makes ub regret to find in 
her the mother of the noble Aben-Ezra.’ 

The great lesson taught by * Hypatia ’ is, ‘to beware of a philosophy 
which merges God in nature, virtue in sentiment, and common-sense in a 
parade of words/ We find portrayed in the volume the ‘civilization that 
forgets justice and equity; and read the warning that such a civilization 
must be near its doom.’ 


The Live op Horace Greblet, Editor of the 4 New - York Tribune * By J. Parton. In 

one volume: With Illustrations: pp. 442. New-York: Published by Mason 

Brothers. 

We promised in our last number an extended review of this work; but its 
large circulation, and the copious extracts which have been made from its 
pages in the newspapers of the day, renders this not only unnecessary, but 
would make us amenable to the charge of obtruding ‘ Johnny Thompson’s 
news’ upon the public. Let us therefore, (after again commending the 
volume to general perusal, both on account of variety and interest, and for 
the important lesson which it teaches to the indigent youth of our country,) 
content ourselves with indicating the staple of its contents, from the divisions 
adopted by the author, premising that we have his assurance, which we did 
not need, that ‘the book is as true as he could make it,* and that * nothing 
has been inserted or suppressed for the sake of making out a case ’: ‘ The 
Scotch-Irish of New-Hampshire; * * Ancestors, parentage, birth; ’ ‘ Early 
childhood;’ ‘His Father Ruined;’ ‘Removal to Vermont;’ ‘At West- 
Haven, Vermont;’ ‘Apprenticeship;’ ‘He Wanders;’ ‘Arrival in New- 
York; ’ ‘ From Office to Office; ’ * The First Penny Paper, and who thought 
of it; ’ * Editor of the New-Yorker; ’ * The Jeffersonian; ’ ‘ The Log-Cabin ; 9 
1 Tippecanoe and Tyler too; ’ * Starts the Tribune ; ’ ‘ The Tribune and 
Fourierism;’ ‘The Tribune's Second Year;’ ‘The Tribune and J. Feni- 
morb Cooper ; ’ ‘ Margaret Fuller ; ’ ‘ Editorial Repartees; ’ ‘ Eighteen 
Forty-Eight;’ ‘Three Months in Congress;’ ‘Association in the Tribune 
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Office; ’ 4 On the Platform; ’ 4 Hinta Toward Reforms;’ ‘Three Months iD 
Europe; ’ 4 Day and Night in the Tribune Office; ’ 4 Position and Influence 
of Horace Greeley ; ’ * Appearance, Manners, Habits.’ One can easily see 
the wide scope of the book from the foregoing syllabus. The engravings, 
five in number, are a full-length portrait of Greeley, (in the old white coat,) 
his arrival in the city, his birth-place, the village-school, and the editor in 
his sanctum. The volume is well printed. 


Mile-Stones ik our Life-Jourxby. By Samuel Osgood, Author of ‘The Hearth* 

Stone,’ ‘ God with Men/ * Studies in Christian Biography/ etc. In one volume: pp. 

807. New-York: D. Appleton and Company. 

In a very brief reference to this exceedingly pleasant volume — and by 
this term we mean something deeper and more fervent in many respects than 
the word conveys — we have already expressed our opinion of its character. 
Since our last number was issued, however, we have read it again — every 
chapter of it; and it has gone the rounds Of our not limited family-circle; 
and the domestic verdict is unanimous. We fully agree with a contemporary 
reviewer, of the first class, who justly describes Mr. Osgood as combining 
in his style 4 a scholar’s learning with the direct and practical instruction 
which meets the wants of common men; and in his mode of treating his 
chosen themes, he passes naturally from a solemn to a pleasing strain. As 
the basis of his intellectual culture, he has a wide catholicity and a gene¬ 
rous purpose, which make him an eclectic of the safest and most useful 
kind. The marked periods and incidents of human life form the themes of 
the volume, which lead us forth into pubic scenes of experience and con¬ 
flict. The true test of the practical value of such essays depends upon their 
healthfulness of spirit, their freedom from every tinge of personal disap¬ 
pointment or individual eccentricity, and their fidelity to life’s great lessons, 
as they are presented to those who live under much the same common in¬ 
fluence/ Tried by this test, we must pronounce a warm encomium on this 
volume. Its spirit is sedate but genial. Some exquisite thoughts and deli¬ 
cate fancies gleam over its pages, and continually remind us that its themes, 
though of the oldest, are still the least exhausted, and need only the mining- 
tools of an able and earnest mind to be made to give up their precious trea¬ 
sures. The spirit in which the work is written may be inferred from this 
passage in the modest and well-written preface: 4 If this book makes one 

young man more thoughtful, or one old man more cheerful, or if it leads 
one pilgrim to go on his way more bravely and more faithfully, with sober 
memory as the guide of his sanguine hope, the author will be well repaid/ 
We make all the extracts for which we have space, from the opening 4 divi¬ 
sion ’ of the volume, 4 Companions by the Way, an Introductory Sketch/ 
the true spirit of which may be inferred from this remark of the author: 
4 Take from a man all the knowledge and strength that ho has received from 
associates , and you strip him of himself; and take his inmost life away. Be¬ 
fore using our own eyes, we first see through the eye* of others; and how- 
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ever mature our vision, there will always be some subjects that we study 
better by hearty sympathy with others, than by any proud philosophy of 
our own.’ Read the subjoined, from * School-Days *: 

* Beyond our river the Chelsea shore rose by a graceful 8 i 0 pe to a considerable hill, 
over whose shoulders towered the summit of another and distant hill that seemed to 
Mir boyish eyes the very limit of the horizon. When leave was granted, one holiday- 
week, to pass a day with a play-fellow, whose father’s farm was at the foot of that 
height, the little journey rose into the grandeur of travel, and Ledtard himself never 
felt more proud of his marches. To crown the whole, when our adventurous little 
eompany scaled the summit, looked out upon the vast ocean, then descended the oppo¬ 
site side, bathed in the sea-surf, and came back laden with a goodly store of luscious 
berries and strange shells, never was Alexander more proud of his oonqucsts; 
although, as we saw the big sails in the offing, sweeping toward foreign lands, we 
knew that we had not yet quite compassed the globe, and could not share his chagrin 
that there were no more worlds to conquer. The river and that distant hill had 
appeared to bound our universe, and childish as the illusion seemed, it is one that 
every age of life in some way repeats, and as long as we live we are crossing some last 
stream, or climbing some final obstacle, only to find broader waters and higher obsta¬ 
cles rolling and swelling before our path. Sad blow to our childish romance! our 
Ultima Thule has fallen into the hands of speculators, and the stately hill, with its 
graded house-lots, figures among the fancv-stocks of the land-market. 

‘ The better philosophy that is now gaining ground is rescuing childhood from con¬ 
tempt, and finding traits of providential wisdom in the play-spirit that makes so much 
of tne poetry of our early years. Surely we can never work well when we forget to 
play; and I verily believe that some of the worst traits and coarsest vices of our nation 
come from over-much worldly care and utter neglect of healthful sports that stir with¬ 
out inebriating the blood and nerves. In childhood, the force of nature educates us in 
spite of ourselves, and every genial play-ground is a monitorial school to teach the 
muscles, senses, and faculties their offices. Our circle of play-fellows has disappeared, 
and many of them have gone to their graves; yet mature years have but deepened our 
conviction of their power, and our charity for their defects. Looking back now with a 
keener eye for character, it is not difficult to remember traits of enterprise and daring 
that needed the arena only to make their possessors famous. Almost every boy was 
distinguished for something. The biggest dunce at books was the chief hero among 
horses, and with his critical eye and firm rein made the rest of us fall abashed into the 
back-ground as he rode proudly by. Not a few sprightly natures that were very 
wizards in inventing sports for our Wednesday ana Saturday afternoons, could not 
summon a single spell to their aid when called up for recitation. The great wonder is, 
that boys are preserved safe in limb and life in spite of their reckless pranks. What 
one of us now would, as of old, venture at any moment’s offer to extemporize a fast 
gallop upon any chance steed, without waiting for the saddle; and who of us, who have 
kept up our acquaintaince with salt water, can look without a shudder now to those 
high wharves and buildings from which we used to jump and dive in the merriest 
sport? Surely there is a guardian angel over the bones as over the heart of childhood; 
and call the benign power ‘ Nature,’ or some more winning name, we must all own its 
ministry, and be thankful for its blessing.’ 

Here is a limning, ‘ sketched in,’ as the artists term it, yet assuring us 
what the finished picture might become with a farther use of the same 
pencil: 

* I rim ember creeping into a very small place to catch a glimpse of Webster, as he 
stood up to give his oration at the laying of the corner-stone on Bunker Hill, and the 
tones ot his majestic voice chimed well with the massive strength of his brow. Never 
were our people more moved than when our own representative, Everett, gave us the 
first specimen of his charming oratory, not long after he bore his classic laurels from 
the Professor’s chair of ease into the dusty arena of political life. He appeared first in 
the procession, and astonished us by so youthful looks in a man of such name. He 
was not far from thirty, and his cheek was full of color, his eye brilliant, his hair curl¬ 
ing, and to some of us who had not then gone far in the Classical Dictionary, he 
seemed like a Pericles started into life from his marble sleep to charm our day. His 
oration was upon the death of Adams and Jefferson; ana if school-boys had been 
umpires, the palm of sovereign eloquence would have been given him by acclamation. 
It may be a small thing to say about so eminent a personage, but one who was in 
youth a neighbor, may testify of him, that no man, probably, has ever figured in our 
public affairs who nas said so few unkind words, and done so many kind deeds 
as he.’ 
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One of those practical jokers that are found in every college is thus drawn 
by Mr. Osgood, in a sketch of some of the companions of his class: 

‘Our most mischievous rogue soon finished his collegiate career, and entered a 
larger field of enterprise. He was a genius in his line, and his room was a complete 
magazine of mischief. He kept on hand a variety of fulminating powders of his own 
manufacture, and often a half-dozen bomb-shells, filled with water and tightly corked, 
would be hidden in his fire, to astound the unwitting visitor with the innocuous yet 
emphatic explosion of cork and steam. His room communicated with the cellar by a 
trap-door, which allowed the occupant free exit and ingress. If his door were watched, 
no sound or sight indicated the inmate’s participation; and some eager proctor, bent 
on personal investigation of the premises, would be very likely to find the perpetrator 
of the mischief quietly seated in his study-chair, conning his book with the puritanical 
gravity so habitual to his long face and straight hair. Every bold prank that startled 
the faculties of the vigilant Parietal Board was supposed to originate in him, whether 
the bell was tolled at midnight with no hand visible at the rope, or the Commons’knives 
and forks disappeared, or a hogshead of molasses was emptied of its sweets in the 
Commons’ kitchen, or the College-pump was blown up by a shell. Our droll rogue 
was of wholly another complexion, with a face capable of as many funny wrinkles as 
there are leaves in Punch’s Almanac, and with powers of legerdemain and ventrilo¬ 
quism that might have made his fortune in that craft. He went through his course 
without censure, although chief source of all the milder practical jokes; and it is not 
easy to see, in the man of science and the grave citizen, now, our funny comrade of 
by-gone years.’ 

For the seventeen admirable essays (the themes of which we have already 
named) which follow this opening paper, we must refer the reader to the 
volume itself; being well assured that our judgment * in the premises ’ will 
be fully sustained by that of the public. 


The North-Ambrican Review for the January Quarter. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 

and Company : New-York: C. S. Francis and Company. 

The number preceding the present issue of the 4 North-American’ was a 
very interesting one; but our notice of its several papers has been * crowded 
out,’ until it is now 4 out of due time.’ The number before us contains 
twelve reviews proper, (with a few briefer 4 Critical Notices/) upon the fol¬ 
lowing topics: 4 The Moorish Dominion in Spain; 4 Finished Lives; * 

4 Greek Pronunciation; * 4 The Transmigration of Souls; ’ 4 The Lessons of 
Modern History 4 Kanzas and Nebraska; * 4 European and American Uni¬ 
versities ; ’ 4 Twenty-Six Years in the Slave-Trade; * 4 The Works of George 
Berkeley, D.D.; * 4 Neander’s Church History; * 4 Works of Fisher Ames ; ’ 
and ‘Lord Mahon’s Last Volume.’ The 4 Critical Notices* are of ‘Lyteria,’ 
George Ticknor Curtis’s 4 History of the American Constitution,’ Thorn¬ 
ton’s ‘History of the Colony of Massachusetts,’ Hart’s ‘Female Prose 
Writers of America,’ Bishop Potter’s ‘Lectures on the Evidences of Christ¬ 
ianity,’ with notices of six other and kindred publications. Of the elabo¬ 
rate papers we have found leisure to peruse only those which are of marked 
interest: the one on Bishop Berkeley, that on 4 Finished Lives,* and the 
last, on ‘Lord Mahon’s Last Volume.’ We make a short extract from the 
last-named article. It seems that 4 the noble lord ’ stigmatizes severely the 
sentence under which Major Andre died ; to which 4 thus then the 
reviewer, in a few well-chosen words, which really meet the whole argument 
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4 The tribunal before which Andre was brought was the best that America could 
afford; and that Washington should ha Ye acceded (as Lord Mahon blames him for not 
doing) to the suggestion of referring the matter to the decision of Rochambeatt, his 
subordinate, and Knyphausen, his enemy, is simply absurd. He might as well nave 
been called upon to consult Cornwallis as to the propriety of investing Yorktown. 

4 But in what respect was the finding of this boara unjust or illegal? Since Lord 
Mahon waives the disputed point as to the flag of truce, we also will forbear its dis¬ 
cussion. The only other argument he brings for slighting their judgment is the fact 
that Andre, when arrested, was under the protection of Arnold’s pass ; and 4 how loose 
and slippery becomes the ground/ he urges, 4 if once we forsake the settled principle of 
recognizing the safe-conducts granted by adequate authority, if once we stray forth in 
qu3St of secret motives and designs! * 

4 Now, if there be any thing at all in this argument, it amounts simply to this. Ar¬ 
nold, as commander of the West-Point district, had a right to surrender the post; and 
to interfere with any contract or engagements which he made to that effect was wrong. 
Under many circumstances, we would assent to this proposition. But nothing is bet¬ 
ter established, in the law military no less than in civil codes, than that fraud taints 
every thing it touches. That Grotics and Vattel were not quoted by the court in 
their decision, was probably because neither Grotius and Vattel affords anv thing 
approaching to a parallel case. It never entered their heads, we may suppose, that any 
one could be found to contend that passes and safe-conducts were made to be prosti¬ 
tuted to such purposes. But they do say, and in explicit terms, such things as these: 
Whatsoever it is unlawful for a man to do, it is also unlawful for another to persuade 
him to do; as, for example, it is unlawful for a subject to deliver up a town without 
the consent of a council of war; and therefore it is also unlawful to persuade him to do 
so. If Andre was not within the American lines os a spy, we do not know what the 
phrase means; certain it is, it was as a spy that he sought to leave them. We do not 
know that we can better reply to Lord Mahon’s ingenious and honest arguments than 
in the language of a soldier, and one of his own countrymen. We quote from Colonel 
Mackinnon’s History of the Coldstream Guards: 

* 4 The American general has been censured for directing this ignominious sentence to be carried 
Into execution; but doubtless Meior Andre was well aware, when he undertook the negotiation, 
of the fate that awaited him should he fall info the hands of the enemy. The laws of war award 
to spies the punishment of death. It would therefore bo difficult to assign a reason why Major 
Andre should be exempted from that fate to which all others are doomed under similar circum¬ 
stances, although the amiable qualities of the man render the individual case a subject of peculiar 
commiseration.’ 

4 But in another part of this very volume, Lord Mahon himself controverts the posi¬ 
tion he has here assumed. In 1781, when the French descended on Jersey, the com¬ 
mander of the troops there, being captured, in due form made a capitulation of the 
island. It was afterward decided that his powers so to do were insufficient; and he 
was cashiered. But what was the conduct of his gallant subordinates ? Disregarding 
the orders of his chief, Major Pierson, the second in command, attacked the foe with 
such violence that they were soon compelled to surrender. Now, what is there to pre¬ 
vent the indulgence of reflections similar to those which he announces in the case of 
Andre ? How loose and slippery becomes the ground, if once we forsake the settled 
principles of military subordination — if once we stray forth in quest of secret motives 
and designs! 

4 All laws which are not based on common-sense are common nuisances. Tested by 
this standard, we cannot conceive that the justice and lawfulness of Andre’s fate 
should be generally and seriously questioned. His success was intended to be the ruin 
of America and the destruction of her leaders. What, then, should have been the 
penalty of his failure? It was a game of life and death; and a fearful example was, of 
all things, necessary to our own protection. If Andre escaped, why should not the 
next negotiator have had a like immunity ? Thus every general in our army might 
have been in turn subjected to the most dangerous temptations. We therefore again 
repeat what we believe is, and ever will be, the solemn conviction of our countrymen, 
if not of all the world, that bis life was forfeited by his conduct, and that his death was 
just and necessary/ 

This is undoubtedly true; and the only thing connected with this sad 
affair, for which Washington has ever been really blamed, was, that he did 
not permit Andre to be shot, as he requested, and not hanged like a mur¬ 
derer. But why did *nt the British think of this previously, when that 
noble youth, Nathan Hale, Jr., was caught reconnoitering within their 
lines on Long-Island? How about that x 1 me Lud’ ? 
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A Laughable ‘Law Litigation.’ —Law has been pronounced by a 
wise authority, to be the * perfection of human reason.* If, now and then, 
owing to the vagaries of the great science, we are led to doubt somewhat 
the entire justice of this assumption, still there are cases in which Truth and 
Justice so triumph over Wrong and Chicanery, that one is almost willing to 
yield a ready acquiescence with the spirit of the maxim which we have 
quoted. You may talk as much as you please of the 4 laws of England,* 
whence, in a degree, we derive those which govern our own republic; but 
ever and anon cases arise in this 4 wooden country ’ which must be tried by 
American law, administered in a way of our own; and of such is the follow¬ 
ing, an 4 authentic record from the minutes: * 

4 tje Supreme Court. 


‘ALLEGANY COUNTY COURT. 


Edwin S. Bruce and I ‘Sib: You will please take notice that Orangb 
Philexa M. Bruce, Resp’d’ts, f W. Dayton, the appellant in the above entitled 
vs. r action, appeals from the judgment rendered in 

Orange W. Dayton, Appel’t j said cause by the County Court of Allegany 
County, to the Supreme Court of the State of New-York. Dated December ninth, 1850. 

* Yours, M. B. Champlin, Att’y for Appellant. 
‘To John J. Rockafellow, Cl’k of said Co. 

* A. L. Davison, Att’y for respondent. 

‘This was an action brought by Philena M. Burr, plaintiff, against Orange W. Day- 
ton, upon a note of $21, dated June 10th, 1847. 

‘The action was commenced August 81st, 1848, and the cause tried on the sixth of 
December of the same year. The pleadings and trial were under the code of 1848. 

* The defence was that the note was given for a cow purchased by Dayton from Pm- 
lena M. Burr, and that there was fraud in the sale; that the cow had a defect in the 
bag and teats, known to the seller, and concealed. 

‘ Judgment was rendered by the Justice for the plaintiff, for the amount of the note* 
and interest and costs of suit. Dayton, the defendant, appealed to the Allegany 
County Court 

* During the pendency of the appeal there, the plaintiff intermarried with one Edwin 
8. Bruce, and the Court, upon an ex-parte application by plaintiff, substituted said 
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Bbuck and wife as plaintiffs, and afterward judgment was rendered in their favor in 
the County Court, in the form contained in the Rule, at fol. 23 of the case. 

* Whereupon Dayton appealed to this Court 

‘PLEADINGS AND BETUBN. 


Pm lena M. Burr. 

V8. 

Orrix W. Dayton. 


‘Solomon McKean. 


* Plaintiff declares on a note. Amount note and interest, $22.88. 
‘Sept 8th, ’48. 

‘ Sworn and subscribed before me, 

‘IN JUSTICES COUBT. 


I. C. Spaulding. 
S. McKean, J. P. 


Phi lena M. Burr. 

agst. 

Orange W. Dayton. 


1 ‘Orange W. Dayton, the said deft, deposeth 
and saith that the said note mentioned in the plff’s 
complaint was given for a cow that he got ot 
the said plff, and that the said plff recommended 
the said cow to be a good one; that the said cow was not worth near as much as was 
recommended, and that the said deft offered "o trade back the cow, but the plff refused, 
etc., and that the cow was not worth the amount of the note. 

‘ Edw. Renwick, Att’y. 

‘Allegany County. — Orange W. Dayton, the above deft, being sworn, says that he 
believes the above complaint to be true. O. W. Dayton. 

‘Sworn and subscribed before me this 8th Sept, 1848, Henry Stevens, J. P. 
‘The defendants insists that the cow had a defect in her bag known to plff, but con¬ 
cealed from him at the time of the purchase: also she was recommended good and per¬ 
fect, no bad tricks or defects about her, which was untrue; and deft will claim at least 
$25 damage on the cow—also a set-off for pasturing, etc., of $12. 

‘O.W. Dayton. 

‘ Sworn and subscribed before me, Solomon McKean, J. P. 


Phi lem a M. Burr, 

oqzL 

Orange W. Dayton. 


! ‘The plff replies to the defts answer, that the 
cow therein mentioned was as good as she was 
recommended by the plff to be: that she had 
no defects in the bag known to this plff: that as 
to the qualities and habits of the said cow this plff made no statement but what was 
true: that the cow was worth all deft agreed to give for her: as to the set-off that she 
owes the deft nothing, because she never had any pasturing of him. 

‘P.M.Bubr. 

‘ Collins Burr, the agent of plff, being sworn, saith that he believes that the above 
reply is true. Burr. 

‘ Sworn and subscribed before me, S. McKean, J. P. 

‘JUSTICES COUBT 


Philinda M Burr 


Oringb W Datox 


‘I Solomon McKern the Justice of the Peace 
f before whom the above cause was tried do cer* 
f tify to the court of common pleas of the county 
_/ of Allegany that the said cause was commenced 
by summons issued on the 31 Day of August 1848 retunable the 8 of Sept at 1P M 31 
Personly serveid By 8 0 McKren con fees $0 38 8 Plaintiff apeard by an atnrney 1 
C Spaldin Defendant by an aturney Edward Renwick Both sworn as to thare au¬ 
thority of acting as such Partis pled in writing on oath cause a Journd on Defendant 
oath til October the 6th at 1 P M 

‘6 Partis apeard Plaintiff By an aturney S. Nichols sworn cause a Journed By 
the agreement of partis til til December 6th at 1 P M 
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‘ 6 partis apeard and tride cause 

‘ Complaint and ancer amended and sworn to Note 

‘Due M. Bcrb twenty one dollars when called for and use. — Dated Cuba, JunelOn^ 
1847. 0. W. Dayton. 

presented bie plaintiff atorney and admitcd defendats. 

* Philinda M Burr sworn as witness for defendant says the Note was given for a red 
cow seven yers old 

‘Clay Grifin sworn as wit for defendant saus he knew the cow in qestion milked 
hur for defendant thinks it was in July 1847 one tit had a hole in one side the milk 
would spurt out and an other had a stopige so you had to work it down with your 
thum and finger out of the bag and then milk it out of the tit the tit milk hard and 
a small streem on the cross examination witness says he was not much used with 
milking 

‘ W C Ruby sworn as witness for defendant says he milked the cow in qestion onstor 
twice tates the same as to the bag and tit as the a bove witness she had Just com in 
was dry when defendant baut hur she would ben worth $25 or $30 if thare was no de¬ 
fect in the bag or tit as she was not More then $10 

‘ on the cros examination she give a large mes of milk 

* Laban Housel sw’orn as witness for defendant seys she was dry som time before 
defendant got hur thinks he milked hur nite and morning the most of the time after 
she came in for three month states the as the second witness in regard to bag and tit if 
no defect the cow was worth $25 $30 as she was not more then half 

‘on the cros examination she give a large mes of milk 

* Laban Bedford sworn as witnes for defendant says that in the last of August or 
first of Sept 1847 defendant oferd plantiff one Doler and som other articals if she 
would take the cow back she said she could not Defendant ast hur why she did not 
in form him about the hole in the tit She sed she did not think it ingerd hur 

‘ BenJamin Hains sworp as w’it for defendant says he lived on what is cald the bul 
farm it w T as ocupied by defendant one yere and knew the cow in qestion and see hur 
half the time on the farm se Colins Burr turn them in it is worth $4 or $5 to paster 
a cow a year think the cow worth $10 or $12 hes seen them milk in the field 

* Hare Defendant rested 

‘Colins Burr sw’orn as witness for plantiff says knows the cow that is in qes¬ 
tion she belong to Mother til the time she was sold to defendant wit says he hired 
defendant to paster the cow and had paid him for it had milked the cow the most of the 
time while we ond hur she was a good cow' for milk one hind tit had a hole in it never 
had eny dificulty in milking hur never knew’ hur to leek hur milk Sold hur a bout the 
12th of June 1847 Defendant had olwise knone the cow thinks the hole was olwise in 
the tit exept a short time he cut it and it held up 

‘ Mary Burr sworn as witness for plantiff says she raised the cow Defendant said 
if I sold hur he must have hur she was an xtrordny good cow Defendant baut hur 
Defendant said he came in to see a bout the cow I said what that hole in the tit he said 
no he did not care enithing a bout that nor about hur milking hard but she did not 
milk to soot him 

‘David Cvrkpatric sworn os witness for plantiff thinks he milked hur the fall or 
winter before defendant baut her she was not milked the nite before did not discover 
eny defect in the bog only the hole in the tit by puting the hand over the hole the milk 
would not com out hardly any defendant lives a bout three rods from plantiff thinks 
the cow worth $20 or $25 Here Plantiff rested 

‘Mary Jane Eton swornas witnes for defendant says plantiff went and milked for 
defendant she said the cow milked as she alwis did and the reson she did not tel him a 
bout the hole in the tit was because she did not think it eny injury Defendant oferd 
hur $1,00 and the keeping if she w'ould take hur back 

‘Labon Bedford a gain cald by defendant stated the same as before exept the cow 
was worth $10 or $12 

‘ Halvy Randolph sworn as wit ft r the defendant says he milked hur once a bout 
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a yer a go tbare was a hole in one tit and a sopige in a nother thinks her worth not 
more then $10 or $12 

‘ Stoctin Randolph sworn as witnes for defendant says he see cow in defendant pas¬ 
ter thinks he see them milk hur thare the cow was cald plantiff from a calf 

* Clay Hrifin a gain cald by defendant says Colins Burr is not in titled to credit 
under oath 

* BenJamin Haixs k William C Ruby k Laban Bedford k Stocxtin Randolph all 
cald by defendant ant testified to the same as the a hove witness 

‘ Here Partis rested 

' Court took four dais to give his Judgment 1848 December the 9 Judgment rendred 
* a gainst Defendant for $23,20 Damage and $4,33 Cost Damage $23,20 

Cost 4,33 

‘ the necery Papers ware handed me Aprile 18th and one Doler paid 
'Dated New Hudson this 23 day of Aprile 1849 

' Solomon McKern J P 

' to the Judge of Alleaney County 

'Pursuant to an order of this Honerable 
Court made on the December 4th 1849 Delivered 
to me January 4th 1850 I Solomon McKern a Justice of the Peace of the county Alle- 
ganey do further certify and return to this order in this cause that the complaint and 
Ancer set forth by the Appellant and the rule of the cort are oorect 

' Clay Grifin testifyed thare was a hole in the end of one tit k and one in the Side 
the milk would run out in his face it was a permennnt defect 
' Laron Housdel Tes the hole in the sid of the tit was round like the hole in the end 
of the tit k would let milk out freeley k flye all over his face 
' Benjamin Hains Tea sew Burr catle to gether with the cow in question half the 
time on defendant farm for 4 or 5 years 

' Colins Burr Tes Plantiff milk the cow when I was a way from home Paid for pas¬ 
tring in diging potatoes half day husking corn cold not tel how much 
' Mary Jane Eton Tes that Plantiff refused to take the cow back 
' Haley Randolph milked hur be fore and after plantiff milk hur for defendant and 
she had a hole in one side of the tit and a stopig in a nother tit 
' Saton Randolph Tes See the cow in Defendant medow 
' Benjamin Hainb again cald Tes see the cow when a calf alwis cald Plantiffk 

* Labon Housdel a gain cald Tes he see the cow in defendant paster the spring 1847 
several times end occsaonly for too monce 

' Given under my hand this 11 Day of January 1850 

' Solomon McKekn J P. 

' (Ruling of the Justice referred to in the return.) 

'The defts counsel insisted he held the affirmative of the matter to be tried and had 
the right to close the argument. 

* The court decided the plaintiff held the affirmative, and unless the defendant first 

summed up he would be precluded from doing so. The deft summed up first expressly 
stating he done so by compulsion of the Court, and not waiving any of defts rights by 
so doing. Solomon McKean, J. P. 

‘ALLEGANY COUNTY COURT. 

'Oenl. A Special Term, June 19,1850. 

* It having been suggested to the Court that since 
the appeal was taken to this Court, to wit: on the 
19th day of February, 1850, the said Philkna 
M. Burr intermarried with one Edwin S. Bruce, 
and that said plaintiff and her husband ore still living and the same having been duly 
shown to the Court by affidavit on motion of A. L. Davison, Plaintiff’s Attorney, or* 
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dered that the said action be continued in said Court and proceed to Judgment in the 
names of Edwiv S. Brucb and Philena M. Brucb, Respondents, against Oraxgb W. 
Dayton, Apellant, defendant 

1 It is also ordered and adjudged that Judgment be entered accordingly against the 
said defendant for the sum of twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents damages and eighteen 
dollars and eighty-seven cents costs. — Angelica, Not. 8, 1850. 

* John J. Rock afellow, Clerk. 


‘State of New-York, Allegany County-Clerk’s Office. — I, John J. Roceafbllow, 
Clerk of said county, do hereby certify that I have compared the foregoing copy of 
Judgment Roll in this cause, with the original on file in this office, and that the same 
is a true copy of said original Judgment Roll, and of the whole of said original. Dated 
January 20th, 1851. John J. Rocka fellow, Clerk. 

Our lawyer-readers (and correspondents) are numerous, in all parts of the 
Union; but our desire is, that while we may be refreshing their minds with 
a revival of principles which may have 4 slipped their memories,’ w*e may at 
the same time convey to laymen those legal ideas, and rules, and maxims, 
* et alf 4 whereof they themselves are not possessed of’ * Who was the 
wisest man ? * Solomon. 4 Here is that,’ says Dogberry, touching the 4 organ * 
that occupied the 1 skin atween his brows,’ * here is that which shall bring 
them to a non com ! ’ And that is the place to which we have arrived: 4 non 
comatibus in swampo .’ * It is all imud-dle ! ’ But 4 by slow degrees, not yet: * 
There are some things in the 4 briefs and points ’ for respondent and ap¬ 
pellant which rather 4 told/ we suspect, in this case. The second point, for 
the first, was, that 4 As to the defendant’s set-off, even if any pasturing of the 
cow had been procured, nothing was due from the plaintiff for it, because 
plaintiff never owned the cow till she was sold, when plaintiff’s mother gave 
the cow, or the note for it, to plaintiff.’ (See Grot, et Vat. el al. : 4 Law of 
Nat.'8: § b.: lib. xx: Also, Wheaton, Internal Law: fol. 67: cap. 140: 
Also, Old Saltonstall, J. P., N. Y. Reports, 1829.) For the appellant, it 
was contended that the only issue was on the 4 Tit* This was decided in 
4 that behalf; ’ for 4 it was a fatal error,’ says the Court of Last Appeal, 4 to 
include in the judgment more damages than was claimed in the declaration. 
The judgment could not go beyond the sum claimed in the complaint’ Of 
course not: who ever got in law more than he claimed ? The only remedy 
at law for the respondent was the sasherara ; but no nolle-prosequi had been 
issued; and hence it was impossible to carry the case up on a hdbeas-corpus. 
But wo wish to call the attention of our legal and lay readers to one fact: 
the ‘good messes’ of milk that the ‘panel’ in this case 4 gave on cross-exa¬ 
mination.' This was an abuse of counsel, who in this instance even went 
4 on the other side of Jordan.’ Patiently chewing her cud, (‘quid ’ is the 
politer word, probably, but not so legal,) we are to suppose her standing 
there to be pumped ; subject, like modern witnesses in courts of justice, to 
insult and contumely. If she had kicked over the entire 4 mes ’ of ’em, 
milk, milk-and-water-counsel, and all, she could have come off clear by plead¬ 
ing the ‘general issue,’ thus literally giving ‘tit for tat I ’ (See 1st Caines, 
698 : 7 Wendell, 330: 6 Sam. Hill, 76: Denig, 811.) 
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‘Ethics of Common-Sense.’ — Under this title, a correspondent who has 
done much to enliven and enrich the pages of the Knickerbocker, in vari¬ 
ous ways heretofore, proposes to furnish us with occasional extracts from 
the blank-book where they have been accumulating for some years. A 
scholar ripe and good, a keen observer and rare humorist, our readers may 
anticipate from his stores no ordinary instruction and entertainment: 

•part one. 

4 Common-Sense is a tolerably correct conception of common things. Possessed 
in a large degree, it amounts to sterling judgment; or with much nicety, like the 
touch in delicate fingers, it is called tact Although readily recognized by ordi- 
noiy people, it is by no means a common thing; otherwise, ns Peter Quins 
observes, there would not be so many family jars and so many unpleasant mis¬ 
understandings in the world. It is not distributed with a degree of impartiality, 
like bread, the staff of life, of which each man, rich or poor, manages, for the most 
part, to have a loaf a-day, and always plenty of it on his board. Idiots and 
fools have no sense at all; and, unfortunately, betwixt them and the magi — the 
philosophers — there is sometimes no gap, no gulf. One may soar among the* 
planets, and calculate an eclipse with certainty; but when he comes down to 
smaller circles, lesser orbits and revolutions, which are governed by as sure laws, 
after all, where every body must have a certain space to move in, according to 
attraction, he is bumping his head, treading on toes, miscalculating his distance, 
forgetting his position ; so that, although liis almanac is unimpeachable, he is 
written down an ass. 

* Others have this quality in some degree, and are not disposed, like the unfaithful 
steward, to hide their talent in a napkin; but by experience of the world, by many 
knocks and much attrition, their sharp edges are carried away, and they aro rubbed 
down to a degree of polish. It is true, indeed, that they suffer in some degree 
but such small snubbings by the way-side of life aro no injury to themselves and a 
great benefit to society. They blend better with the mass, on account of smooth¬ 
ness. ‘ Happy is that man,’ saith the renowned Tupper, in his ‘Solomon Revised,’ 

* who is not so wise as to refuse to correct his follies by the help of proverbial 
sayings.’ 

‘Some few happen to be gifted with an innate propriety of things, and are Christ¬ 
ianized from the cradle. These, it is supposed, cannot go amiss, so far as the 
amenities are considered — the little details of civilized life, which add so much V 
the sum total of human happiness. Favored class of men I bom with a silver 
spoon in their mouths — not gold — for that represents perfection. ‘ Fight with 
silver weapons,’ howover, says the old Greek, 4 and you will conquer the world.’ 

PART TWO. 

•THE MAW OF THE WORLD. 

‘The man of the world, according to the idea which I form of him, and not re¬ 
garding the title in the usual invidious pietistic sense, as distinguished from one 
who is too good to mix with people of the world, is a most valuable element in the 
social body, righting many mistakes, and by his ‘ ounce of precaution,’ preventing 
many more. It is not necessary that he should be what is called a mere ‘ worldling . 1 
cold and heartless, without depth of feeling or soundness of principle, n© feels and 
thinks rightly, because he has been educated in the knowledge of men and things 
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independently of books, or nooks of study or seclusion. He views the external 
landscape, defined in clearer outline than if seen from the eye-glass of a telescope, 
from the look-out of an observatory, or from the windows of a student’s chamber, 
ne has been a part of that moving scene of which some have only heard, others 
seen from a distance, and which others faintly imagine, and then reflect upon. He 
reasons d posteriori, because he is possessed of the facts and statistics of human 
nature. Hence his false prejudices are diminished; ho makes allowances; he 
takes the world as he finds it, and does not strive to make it in all respects what 
he would have it. He respects diversities of men and diversities of opinions. He 
has some mercy for Jews, finds some honesty in Turks, condemns not heretics, and 
prays silently for all, including infidels. He is more apt to estimate things at thcii 
proper value, because ho has had a better opportunity for comparison. His mode* 
ration is 4 known to all men.’ He apprehends, and is therefore less frequently mis¬ 
apprehended. He does not magnify trifles, nor trifle with magnitudes. Ho is free 
from pretence, and readily detects pretension. He is not caught off his guard. 
He knows when to retreat and advance — the times when and the places where. 
He tries to keep every body in good-humor. These are only a few of his accom¬ 
plishments. 

* PABT THRU. 

ON SOCIALITY. 

‘ Hermits w r ith long beards, living on dried fruits, and water from the spring, 
and leading a contemplative life in caves and grottoes, are no longer objects of 
interest to a bustling world. They are considered mere drones in the great bee¬ 
hive, and seldom mako their appearance, even in a romance or novel. For poetry 
and piety have alike fled from the cell of the anchorite. No man liveth to himself 
now-a-days. Aceticism is unnatural and almost out of date. All the better. Wo 
need pillar-saints, but they must bo pillars of society; not looking down from their 
aerial roosts on sandy deserts and ruins of a worn-out world, but on tho newness 
and the freshness of a better social life. In God’s universe nothing is isolated — 
not even islands. They aro connected with the main lard by coral highways 
beneath tho waves. Pebble impinges on pebble, and aids the equipoise of the globe. 
And let it not be said that your solitary being does exercise an imperceptible influ¬ 
ence; that his spirit, like pure a?ther, goes abroad. Grant that it does. It is 
among the upper and rarefied strata of airs which men cannot breathe without weep¬ 
ing out their natural blood. Wo cannot travel about in balloons, as has been well 
proved. The proper way to be above the world, at least for the present, is by 
taking a proper interest in its affairs — to be in it, and of it This is not to be of 
the earth, earthy. We are to fulfill and to refine present relations, imbued (as they 
should bo) w r ith gentle and divine light, and not vainly seek to over-leap them in 
order to reach others. Let man, who is a little below the angels, not think to be 
on the same footing with them; as an angel of the ‘ first sphere,’ only by doing 
the things of the first sphere, can reach the seventh heaven. ‘ Because thou art 
pious dost thou think there shall be no more cakes and ale ? ’ The tendency of 
some religious teaching is to selfishness, which is most averse from the spirit of 
Christianity. Look out for your own immortal soul. Only be sure that thou art 
saved, and let all the rest of the world be damned. 

‘PART FOUR. 

‘ON BOOKS OF ETIQUETTE. 

Many productions on this subject, or science, if it deserves the name, have been 
liven to the world, of late, to little purpose. No radical change has been pro- 
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duced, or can be, by such works. For a genuine benevolence, or good feeling 
which is the basis of all rules for conduct, is not even hinted at by their exquisite 
authors, much less can it be taught by them. They treat only of conventionalities, 
which are arbitrary or changing, and which are only valuable so far as they are 
founded on the dictates of common-sense; of the vapid customs of vapid society ; 
of exterior disguises, and the thin varnish which is intended to deceive the eye. 
The tone in which they are written is cold and rakish; for to be cold and immova¬ 
ble is a part of the philosophy they instilL They treat of one’s conduct at a funeral 
with as much sang froid as at a wedding, and of the subdued and pleasant tone in 
which, as they hold their mournful colleague by the arm, they may get away from 
grave subjects, and recur to fashion, nonsense, parties, or politics. Such as it is, 
moreover, their code of laws is traditionary and not written ; a knowledge of it is 
insensibly imbibed, ant never learned by rote. The most settled formulary must 
be varied or dropped entirely with occasion. It cannot bo adapted accurately to 
any prescribed purpose. It has its shades and phases, and is informed by a spirit 
so subtle as to defy the outer man. It is not a thing of bows, and scrapes, and 
salutations; and its graces are as unattainable by tho bad man as by the boor or 
the blockhead. He who would pin his faith to the sleeve of such Mentors will 
be as one who makes use of words only as he finds their meaning in a dictionary. 
The essence of every act is the sentiment which inspires it A dancing-master is 
a useful member of society, and a tailor more so; but the chief end of man is not 
to appear what perhaps he is not, but to make others happy. The paint may be 
well-applied to the cheek, but the heart is the fountain of rosy blushes.* 


A Panther-Hunt in Kentucky. —A Lexington correspondent, in the 
‘good old Kentucky State,’ sends us the following ‘ random sketch of one 
of his many hunting adventures,’ which will be found replete with the true 
sportsman-spirit We shall be well pleased to hear from the writer again. 
He must be one of the veritable 4 Hunters of Kentucky ’ that we used to 
read of (and sing of) in Woodworth’s popular song: 

‘ In my winter-home in the tangled wilds of the far Arkansas, during the last 
months of 1852, I was revelling amid the hardy pleasures of a hunter’s life, seek¬ 
ing, in the exciting and invigorating chase, to recruit a constitution impaired if not 
shattered by the dissipation of the preceding summer. Early one bright morning 
in November, cheerily wound my horn, as it summoned forth for tho hunt the 
eager, high-bred pack, who burst from their kennels in tumultuous joy, making tho 
old primeval woods ring with loud and deep-mouthed hayings. * Old Croat ’ was 
the leader and sire of more than half the pack. It seemed as if age had only 
steeled the wiry muscles of his long black form, and added a clearer and more 
sonorous tone to his ringing notes. And ‘ Beauty,’ too, so named from her sym¬ 
metrical and slender proportions, was without exception the most perfect model of 
ihe high-bred stag-hound I have ever beheld. Her thin, wide legs, deep chest, 
sharp, delicate muzzle, and bright, expressive eye, at once challenged admiration 
and proclaimed her ‘ Queen of the Canine Race.’ And ‘ Old Warrior,’ with pri¬ 
vileged boldness, came up and rubbed his cold nose against my hand, as if to 
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show that, although his name was nobly earned from many a hard-fought battle, 
and his long, tan frame was seamed with many a scar, he was still ‘ the fleetest in 
the chase, the foremost in the fight’ 

‘Impatient at the delay of my faithful body-guard, John, wdio was as fine a 
specimen of the Kentucky slave as one would wish to see — ‘six feet in his socks,’ 
and bravo as a lion — I walked around to the stable to ascertain the cause of so 
unusual an occurrence. Reared from childhood in the arms of my ‘ boy,’ I was 
attached to him by no common feelings, especially as he had twice saved my life at 
the risk of his own. He would have died without a murmur at my command; 
and it was no ordinary offence that could call forth for him an angry reproof. As j 

I neared the stable, John slowly led forth a magnificent black stallion, who pawed 
impatiently the earth, as if as eager as his master for the approaching chase. I 
turned toward tho negro somewhat sternly, exclaiming: 

‘ ‘ Where’s Medora ? I ordered her — not Alp.’ 

‘ ‘ ’Deed Mass’ Frank,’ said John, ‘ I could not help it; but Medora’s got out 
and gone. I ’se been hunting her all night’ 

The mare had escaped in the darkness, and mado for the woods, and the poor 
fellow, knowing the explosion which must follow the announcement of her loss, 
had toiled the entire night in the vain attempt to recover her. In a burst of pas¬ 
sion, I demanded: 

‘ * Which way did she go ? ’ 

* * Up toward the clearing.’ 

* ‘By Heavens! then she is gone I The panthers aro as thick as-. Quick 1 

saddle your horse, and bring mo my revolvers! ’ * 

‘ Just as the negro had disappeared on his errand, and I had mounted the impa¬ 
tient steed, my father, a hale old man of sixty, came to tho cabin-door and asked: 

* ‘ Where now, Frank ? ’ 

* ‘After Medora,’ I replied: ‘ She ’s out, and toward tho clearing. The panthers 
may have her before now.’ 

* ‘You had better take your rifle and dogs; you may need them.’ 

“ No; I want my dogs fresh for tho big buck, and my rifle will hinder me ir 
riding through the brush.’ 

* ‘ Well 1 have your own way — but you may regret it’ 

‘ But my blood was up, and John just then handing me my ‘ Colt’s, and mount¬ 
ing his horse, I dashed over tho picket in the direction of tho clearing. The dear 1 

ing was a large bottom-tract, which had, some years before, been swept by fire, 
and was now covered with low, dense underwood, here and there dotted by a 
hardy old tree, half-burnt and gnarled, but defying aliko tho influence of fire and ol 
time. 

‘ After a few moments’ hard riding, hearing an exclamation from the negro, I 
turned and saw, close at our heels, the three dogs, Croat, Warrior, and Beauty. 

Struck by so unusual a breach of their training, and remembering my father’s 
admonition, I cried out to John: 

‘ ‘ Let them alone: we may want them 1’ 

‘ On nearing the outer edge of tho clearing, Alp reared and snorted, while his 
glossy mane seemed to stand erect with fright. Straight before me lay the body of 
my matchless ‘ Medora,’ but torn and bleeding with a wound in tho neck, too 
plainly pointing out tho perpetrator of her death. Yes, there she lav. drained of 
her life-blood by the hungry panther; she on whom I had so often skimmed tho 
fashionable thoroughfares of the West, envied of my ‘ Lght-limbed barb ’; she 
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who, twice within a day, had borne me oyer the rapid waters of the Mississippi; 
she with whom I would hare shared my only crust, lay cold and dead. Alp bent 
down his head and snuffed the lacerated form, and then sent forth a shrill and 
piercing neigh, as if in sorrow for his peerless mate. 

Understanding at a glance the cause of her death, grief gave place to a feeling 
of revenge, and wildly cheering the hounds, I swept on toward the wood, knowing 
that there the panther had crouched until evening, when it would again come forth 
to banquet on its slaughtered prey. The animals seemed to divine my feelings, and 
dashed madly on upon the warm and recent trail, while ‘ Alp ’ cleared with his 
tremendous bounds the brush and underwood with which the earth was covered. 

* We had proceeded but a short distance when I beheld the panther’s back, as he 
sprang over the impediments in his course as lightly as if they were only the long 
grass of the prairie. Twice did I attempt to wound him with my revolvers, but 
the distance was too great, and bitterly did I regret the absence of my rifle. Gaunt, 
and only rendered more savage by his taste of blood, the panther maintained his 
distance between us, although the dogs, mad with anger, woke the wild echoes of 
the deserted waste, till it seemed as if a thousand hounds were ‘opening ’ on the 
trail. Eagerly I bent over 1 Alp’s neck, with a cocked revolver in each hand, and 
drove the spurs into his reeking sides; yet he needed not the incitement: the noble 
animal strained every nerve, and on we sped — ‘ torrents less rapid and less rash. 1 
On we sped for more than an hour, while at every opportunity I sought to stop his 
mad career by a ball in the panther’s back; yet only once had I drawn his blood, 
though all except one of my barrels had been fired. 

‘ At last, wearied by this severe burst, the hunted animal ‘ treed * in a stunty 
swamp oak, where the yet green leaves formed a cover not ten feet above the root. 
The negro, in this reckless race, had been ‘ doubly distanced,’ and I was alone, 
with a single shot, to meet the most dreaded antagonist of the Southern forests. 
As I approached, still at full speed, I could distinguish his glaring eye-balls, as, 
crouched lor his spring, he lay along the knotted limb, lashing with his long and 
tufted tail his reeking flanks. Maddened by excitement, and regardless of danger, 
I dashed within three paces of the infuriated animal, and throwing my horse upon 
his haunches, fired. Simultaneously with my shot, the panther made his leap, and 
the ball intended for his brain glanced from the surface of his rounded skull In 
an instant he was upon me; but 1 Alp,’ true to his training, crouched at the report, 
and the baffled beast, missing his anticipated hold, seized me by the shoulder, and 
hung suspended, vainly attempting to gain secure footing upon my horse’s sides. 
Throwing aside my discharged revolvers, I drew a heavy ‘Bowis-knife,’ my con¬ 
stant companion, and, in the hands of a determined man, the most effective weapon 
in the world. Rapidly sheathing its broad blade several times in his body, I forced 
the beast to loose his grip, and he fell to the ground, although having as yet 
received no deadly wound. 

* My brave dogs were upon him in an instant: but the slight, symmetrical form 
of 'Beauty ’ was ill-suited to such a contest; and before I could leap from my 
saddle, she was quivering in the agonies of death. Furious with pain, and at the 
death of my two favorites, I sprang into the midst of the struggle, and seizing the 
panther by the throat, buried my knife in his heart, until the last convulsive quiver 
told that life had fled. With the assistance of 'John,’ who had just arrived, I 
removed his tawny and spotted skin, and dressed, as well as possible under the 
circumstances, my wounds upon the shoulder, consisting of several deep cuts, some 
inches long, laying the flesh open to the bone, they having penetrated through my 
buck-skin hunting-shirt 
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Slowly and sadly I retraced my homeward way, mourning the double loss of 
both my favorite beasts, and weakened by great loss of blood and the extreme 
tension of every nerve, through high excitement A negro was dispatched to 
bring in the bodies, and I buried them both beneath a mighty cotton-wood upon 
the banks of the great * Father of Waters. 1 The panther’s skin is now my saddle¬ 
cloth ; but it needs not its frequent sight to remind me of my peerless pair. I 
have since possessed many animals; but those at whose grave I shed a heart-felt 
tear, stand yet preeminent amid their kind. In the happy hunting-grounds of 
the spirit-land I hope again to remount my fleet * Medora,’ and cheer my matchless 
hound in the wild and joyous madness of the thrilling chase.* 


Gossip with Headers and Correspondents.— Another letter from 
1 Camp Comfort,* and a capital one. Contrast the life and spirit of these 
natural summer-sketches with some of the feeble-feminine ‘jottings’ you 
encounter in these latter days, and when the difference is found, ‘ make a note 
of it *: 

• Camp Comfort, ChaUaugay Late. 

* Most sincerely do I pity you, Mr. Knickerbocker, and all others whom neces¬ 
sity compels to remain in hot and dusty cities, such weather as this; but from the 
bottom of my heart I pity those slaves of fashion, who fill our crowded watering- 
placoe and country resorts, simply because it is fashionable to bo there; who live to 
dross, flirt, dance, and roll ten-pins! I have been through it all, and I tell you that 
five years of such a life is not worth one day in the forest I wonder if the young 
men who flock to such places, think there is no higher aim in life than to drink 
sherry-cobblers, brandy cock-tails, and mint-juleps ? Is there nothing worthy of 
their ambition but to dance the polka, smoko segars, and wear unexceptionable 
white kids and patent leathers ? I venture to say there’s not one of them who can 
handle my rifle as well as I can myself, and do half the execution with it Their 
unsteady nerves would hardly enable them to bring down a bird upon the wing. \ 

Well, I pity them; and you, too, poor girls, who are dependent on them for amuse¬ 
ment When the last polka is finished, the last ‘ good-night ’ whispered; when you 
retire to your rooms, and take the withered flowers from your hair, and stand by 
the open window, that the cool night-breezes may blow upon your heated brows, does 
it never occur to you that you are trifling away your existence ? Bo you never 
long to be away from all the forms and restraints of iasliiou, in God’s beautiful 
world, to roam in freedom over the mountains, and wander through the fields ? 

Well, I used to, when I was a girl. Many a night, after leaving a ball-room, where 
I had been courted, followed, and flattered, (for I was a belle in my young days,) I 
have sat at my window, looking up at the stars, and instead of thinking of my 
beaux, as doubtless many of them flattered themselves I was doing, I was musing 
upon the silly life I was leading, and wishing to be away from it all, off in the wild 
woods, away from the trammels of society and fashion; and my heart longed for 
another heart which should cherish and prize it — a real heart, a manly heart; in 
fact, something quite different from the spurious articles which pass current in our 
ball-rooms. Well, after years of search, thinking I had succeeded, and finding 
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myself mistaken, and wlien life was beginning to look dull to me for the want of it, 
I accidentally discovered just the one I wanted, and it too had been a wanderer in 
search of its other half— the owner having carried it round the world with him, 
quite unconscious of its value till the moment of its loss; but 1 believe we both 
rejoice at the happy chance which led my wandering steps among the green hills 

of- I declare I came near telling you a secret! and upon my word, I believe 

I have written you something of a love-story. 

1 Well, here I am at last — here in the boundless wilderness. I wonder how a 
New-York dandy would relish the life I am leading. Sleeping with my hammock 
slung under a treo on pleasant nights I Oh l how beautiful it is to look up at the 
stars through the leaves; they seem to bo nearer to us and more beautiful than 
they do in the city. Then in the morning, I am up before the sun; and how 
delightful that morning air is! — so sweet and pure. The little birds hopping from 
branch to branch, and the squirrels chirping merrily, seem to rejoice in the birth of 
a new day. 

* I brush the dew from the wild flowers on my way to the lake for my morning’s 
bath, and that lovely lake lies before me like a dew-drop among tho mountains. 
I doubt if its dear Burface ever reflected the face of a white woman till that 
of your humble servant cast its shadows thereon. I often And a blue heron per¬ 
forming his ablutions in the same sequestered spot where I take my bath; he does 
uot seem the least afraid of me, but with a bend of his long, aristocratic neck, 
walks off with a quiet dignity. My bath accomplished, I return to the camp, where 
all is now bustle and activity. My appearance is greeted with a smile and kind 
words from all One sturdy woodsman suspends his attack upon a gigantic tree, 
which he is fast converting into fuel for tho camp fire, to inquire after my health, 
while another wants to know if I intend to join the hunt to-day? 1 Certainly, my 
friend, by all means; ’ and I pass on to the cabin, where I am greeted cheerfully by 
the gentlemen, who have by this time assembled in search of breakfast. Our pre¬ 
parations for this meal are hasty, as we have no time to lose — the scent lies best 
while the dew is on the ground; and a true hunter cares more for his game than 
his breakfast However, I alwayB manage to have a cup of good coffee, in tho 
manufacture of which I flatter myself I excel. With that and a bit of cold veni¬ 
son and a cracker, we are content. 

1 By the time the sun is half-an-hour high, wo are ready to step into our boats, 
and be off to our different stations. There is a slight mist still hanging over tho 
water and wreathed about the mountain-tops. The old hunters declare it to be 
‘just the morning for a drive,’ and we start off in fine spirits, but as quietly as 
possible. When each one has reached his appointed run-way, the hounds are put 
out, and then the excitement begins. What straining of ears to detect the slight¬ 
est sound which could warn us of the doer’s approach I Sometimes we are obliged 
to wait a couple of hours, and no noise disturbs the silence of the woods, save tho 
drumming of aepartridge, or the barking of a fox. Then again before we have 
waited half-an-hour, the baying of the hounds announce that they have struck a 
track. Listen 1 — it comes tins way, nearer and nearer I Cock your rifle, look to 
your caps — steady I — wait till you see his antlers; then fire! Ah! he is down 
on his fore-legs — a noble buck — but quick as thought he is up again; one more 
bound and he falls on his side; a few quick-drawn breaths, a quivering of his limbs, 
and he is dead 1 The hounds soon make their appearance, and walk up to him 
with a triumphant air, and then, as though struck with compassion, begin to lick 
his lifeless limbs. The sound of the rifle has by this time brought the other hunters 
from their run-ways * the deer is drawn to the lake-shore, his throat cut* his size 
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discussed, bets made on his weight; then he is placed in a boat and dispatched to 
the camp. 

* * The hunt is up ’ for that day, the dinner hour agreed on, and the party sepa¬ 
rate, each one to pursue his own amusements. One starts off into the woods after 
rabbits, partridges, and other small game; one goes to the narrows after wild-fowl, 
(ducks, geese, eta,) others to sit in the shade and talk philosophy and dream day¬ 
dreams : and I to write letters to you, Mr. Knickerbocker. 

Thank you: ‘keep on doing so.’ - - - We are in a state of ‘bother.’ 
Who is our friend who writes us the following from Wall-street ? We have 
been cudgelling our brains for an hour, trying to find out, with the assist¬ 
ance of Dame Knick., and all to no purpose. Are ‘ K. Y.’ his initials ? If 
yea, we can’t ‘ place ’ him, although we remember the night he mentions, 
and the storm that drenched us, and * would not cease at our bidding ’: 

'WaU-rtreet, Dec. 97,1S54. 

‘ Do you remember, Knick., the night we spent at H. L. P-’s house, now some 

twelve years ago, where a mild and flavorous whiskey-punch and * fixings’ had their 
hour with books, men and manners ? No 7 

* Well, * P-is a parson ’ in S-, California; and I, after sundry wanderings 

from Zembla to Peru, am landed on your shores again — a lawyer with litUe practice. 

* So runs the world away; * and you, dear Knick., still occupy the chair of our beloved 
Dibdrich. Friar Bacon’s Brazen Head well uttered its ‘ Time was, Time is, and Time 
shall be. 1 Who, of us three, could then have foretold the destiny of either ? That you 
Bhould still be, as ‘ Old Knick., 1 among our Lares and Penates, would have required 
little divination; but who, save a ‘ mejum ’ of forty-horse power, could have predicted 

for P-a parson’s fate in El Dorado, or have followed my devious way around the 

Horn, through the Islands, in * farther Ind,’ or in the Golden Land ? Who could fore¬ 
tell that, some day, I should again perch on Gotham, like some weary land-bird, 
blown far to sea, resting on a yard-arm homeward bound; that I should be once more 
‘ cabined, cribbed, confined ’ to a bird-cage of an office in the seventh heaven of Wall- 
street? 

‘Ah! Knick., we lawyers see strange things in life; and we that ‘go down to the 
sea in ships. 1 

* What I Do n’t know me yet t 

* That night we were thinking about, do n’t you remember that you and I started 

home together from H-street; whiskey-punch, sobriety, and an umbrella forming 

our body-guard. A sweet night it was, and peculiar to the climate of ‘ dear, delicious, 
dirty Xew-York.’ It rained, hailed, and snowed ‘ at its own sweet will,’ as Mr. Wohds- 
wortu’s verse has it; so that there was a fine substratum of ice on the pavement, and 
an ice-lemonade coming down, which made the foot-hold sure. Your umbrella soon 

gave out, or rather, we gave it up; and the long walk between H-street and your 

residence was ‘ sub Jove Pluvio .’ ’ 

From what our friend goes on to say, we are led to believe Hat he 1 marked 
with a white stone ’ the pleasant evening we passed that night at the sanctum; 
and we are right glad that he so remembers it; for, aside from the agreeable 
reminiscences with which he favors us, he sends us an original * class-song,’ (a 

* first-class ’ song it is , too,) written by Oliver Wendell Holmes, when a 
member of the * Class of ’Twenty-nine,’ at Harvard. * A copy of it,’ adds our 
mysterious friend, * was sent to Elbridge Gerry Austin, to whom an allusion 
is made, where they send ‘ to yonder peaceful ocean ’ their full-hearted song, and 
dear Gerry gave me a copy to use as I pleased. Poor Austin died last sum- 
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mer at Nahant. I loved him, and mourn his loss, and would be glad to see 
published words which show how one I was fondly attached to was esteemed 
by those who knew him well: * 

* The summer dawn is breaking 
On Auburn’s tangled bowers, 

The golden light is waking 
On Harvaras ancient towers; 

The sun is in the sky 
That must see us do or die, 

Ere it shine on the line 
Of the class of ’Twenty-Nine. 

* 

1 At last the day is ended, 

The tutor screws no more; 

By doubt and fear attended, 

Each hovers round the door, 

Till the good old Praeses cries, 

While the tears stand in his eyes, 

4 You have passed and are classed 
With the boys of ’Twenty-Nine.* 

4 Not long are they in making 
The college halls their own, 

Instead of standing shaking, 

Too bashful to be known; 

But they kick the seniors’ shins, 

Ere the second week begins, 

When they stray in the wav 
Of the boys of ’Twenty-Nine. 

4 If ft jolly set is trolling 

The last Der Freischttz airs, 

Or ft ‘cannon-bullet ’ rolling 
Comes bouncing down the stairs; 

The tutors, looking out, 

Sigh, 4 Alas I there is no doubt 
*Tis the noise of the boys 
Of the class of ’Twenty-Nine.’ 

4 Four happy years together, 

By storm and sun-shine tried, 

In changing wind and weather, 

They rough it side by side; 

Till they hear their mother cry, 

. * You are fledged and you must fly,* 

And the bell tolls the knell 
Of the days of ’Twenty-Nine. 

4 Since then, in peace or trouble, 

Full many a year hath rolled, 

And life has counted double 
The days that then we told; 

Yet we ’ll end as we've begun, 

For though scattered, we are one, 

While each year sees us here, * 

Bound the board of ’Twenty-Nine. 

* Though fate may throw between us 
The mountains or the sea, 

No time shall ever wean us, 

No distance set us free; 

But around the yearly boaM, 

When the foaming pledge is poured. 

It shall claim every name 
On the roll of ’Twenty-Nine. 
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* To yonder peaceful ocean, 

That glows with sun-set fires. 

Shall reach the warm emotion 
This welcome day inspires; 

Beyond the ridges cold. 

Where a brother toils for gold. 
Till it shine through the mine, 
Round the boy of ’Twenty Nine. 

* If one whom fate has broken 

Shall lilt a moistened eye, 

We ’ll sav, before he’s spoken, 

* Old class-mate don’t you cry; 
Here, take the purse I hold, 

There’s a tear upon the gold; 

It was mine — it is thine: 

Ain’t we boys of ’Twenty-Nine ? ’ 

* As nearer still and nearer 

The fatal stars appear, 

The living shall be aearer 
With each encircling year; 

Till a few old men shall say, 

‘ We remember, ’t is the day, 

Let it pass with a glass 
For the class of Twenty-Nine. 

4 As one by one is falling 

Beneath the leaves or snows, 

Each memory still recalling, 

The broken ring shall close; 

Till the night-winds softly pass 
O’er the green and growing grass, 
Where it waves o’er the graves 
Of the boys of ’Twenty-Nine.’ 


Holmes, ‘all over! ’ - - - The subjoined passage, from a very spicy 
description of the appearance of Thomas Moore, when he visited Ireland, 
while in the zenith of his fame, is introduced here, for the purpose of con¬ 
trasting it with another specimen of * Irish Free-and-Easy-ismJ which occur¬ 
red many years before, and in the case of what is termed in ‘Ould Erin * more 
* exalted circles: * 

‘He was accompanying Lord and Lady Lansdowne on a visit to his Lordship’s 
estates at Kerry, and on the quay, at Cork, there was quite a crowd to see the poet. 
As you well know, Moors dresses with peculiar neatness, and looked that morning, I 
think, particularly well in his smart white hat, kid gloves, brown frock-coat, yellow 
cassimere waistcoat, gray duck trowsers, and blue silk handkerchief, carelessly secured 
in front by a silver-pin ; he carried a boat-cloak on one arm, and walked with a brown 
silk umbrella, for which, however, he had no requirement^ as the morning was bright, 
balmy, and beautiful. Yet in the assembled crowd — font literally was so, to witness 
the embarkation — there was a general feeling of disappointment: * That’s he, the little 
chap, talking to big Jacob Mark,’ the American Consul at Cork, who had married a 
Miss Godfrey. * Well, to be sure, if that’s aU of him, what lies they do be telling about 
poets! Sure I thought I’d come out to see a great giant, as big as O’Brien, at any 
rate: for was n’t Roderick O’Connor roaring and bawling through all the streets last 
night that the Great Poet had come among us from foreign parts? ’ * Oh! then Roder¬ 
ick was drunk, sure enough.’ * Well, ’t is a darling little pet, at any rate.’ ‘Be dad. 

he a dawny creature, and doesn’t he just look like one of the ‘ good people ?’ ’ 
‘Well, any how, God speed them!’ And these various opinions resolved themselves 
only into a faint cheer, as Moore stepped on board the boat.’ 

So much for Moore : and for more about Moore, read his letters to Power, 
his music-publisher for more than a quarter of a century. See a late number 
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of the Knickerbocker It is a pity that it is true; but, as we have said, the 
poet seems no longer the Moore of our imagination, after reading these 
letters. But all this aside. Probably the Dublin audience at the pier where 
Moore landed was not unlike the same Dublin audience that welcomed, for 
the first time, a new Lord and Lady-Lieutenant to the chief theatre of the 
gay Irish capital, on a previous occasion, 4 as very faithfully narrated at the 
time: * 

‘ * Pat Mooney ! ’ shouts a voice in the gallery, ‘ can you see him f * 

* ‘ I can,’ says Pat. 

* 1 Wall, what’s he like ? * 

‘ * Oh! mighty like a grazier, or middle-man. An-ny way, he *s got ft good long nose 
of his own.’ 

* Loud laughter follows this, in which his Lordship himself cannot help joining. 

' Voice : ‘Does he look good-natured ? ’ 

1 Pat Mooney : ‘ Well, he does — and enjoys a joke too, (Heaven bless him !) like a 
gintleman, as he is 1 * 

‘ Voice : * Thin we won’t have to sind him back.’ 

* Pat Mooney : ‘ Bedad, no — I do n’t think we will: we might get a worse / They 
say he ’s mighty generous, and means to spind his money free, like a prince 1 ’ 

‘ ‘ Bravo! bravo! — we *11 keep him, thin; we ’ll keep him! Three cheers for the 
Lord-Lieutenant 1 ’ 

‘ Voice : ‘ Well, and what’s she like, Pat ? * 

‘ Pat Mooney : ‘Oh 1 nothing in particular. She ’ d not frighten a horse.* 

* Roars of laughter, in which her Ladyship joins. 

* Voice : 4 Is she tall ? ’ 

< Pat Mooney: ‘ Wait till she stands up.* 

‘ Voice : ‘ May-be she’s stout ? ’ 

1 Pat Mooney : ‘ Bedad, you may say that. It is n’t the likes o* her that lives on 
butter-milk.’ 

‘ Voice : ‘ Do you think she *s good-natured f * 

* Pat Mooney : ‘ Oh! I ’ll ingage she is: she's got the ra&l blood into her, an’ plinty 
ov it.’ 

‘ Many Voices : * She ’ll do, thin, Pat, won’t she ? * 

1 Pat Mooney : * Och ! she will — she will ! I ’ll ingage that for her Ladyship.’ 

‘Many Voices: * We may keep her, then, may we ? ’ 

‘Pat Mooney: ‘Oh! the longer the better; the longer the better! It’s her Lady¬ 
ship that ’ll speak the good word for the man that’s in throuble, and never let the 
dacent woman want that’s in the sthraw, God bless her 1 ’ 

‘ Gallery : ‘ Bravo! bravo! — three cheers for the Zody-Lieutenant! * 

‘ Pat Mooney, {seeing the Lord Mayor :) ‘ Me sowl to ye, Dan Finnigax I — is that 
you ?' 

4 Pat Mooney : ‘ Faix, an’ it’s good for the likes of us to see you down there among 
the gintry, Dan Pinnioan.* 

* A loud laugh, in which his Lordship does not very cordially join, for the Lord 
Mayor is in his dignified company. 

‘ ‘ Och! ’ continues Pat, * you need n’t look up so sour at us: man-ny ’s the good time 
you’ve sat up here yourself; you know it, ye owld vinegar-bottle 1 ’ 

* Voice : * Sure the world’s gone well wid you t au-ny way, Dan Finnioan : ye had n’t 

them white kid gloves-* 

‘ Pat Mooney : ‘ No, nor that grand cocked hat there-’ 

‘Voice: ‘No, nor that white wand, ye cormorant! — when you kept the chandler- 
shop, and cheated Mike Kelley out of a farden’s worth o’ pipes and-’ 

‘Gallery : ‘ Ah! ha ! Dan Finnioan ! who cheated Mike Kelley ? ’ 

‘ Great confusion, during which the orchestra strikes up, and the irregular colloquy 
is ended.’ 

4 Free and easy,* we should say, for 4 aristocratic ears! ’ - - - One of our 
Western farmers, being very much annoyed last summer by his best sow 
breaking into the corn-field, search was instituted in vain for a hole in the 
rail-fence. Failing to find any, an attempt was next made to drive out the 
animal by the same way of her entrance; but of course without success. 
The owner then resolved to watch her proceedings; and posting himself at 
night in a fence-comer, he saw her enter at one end of a hollow log, outside 
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the field, and emerge at the other end, within the inclosure. 4 Eureka ! * 
cried he, 4 1 have you now, old lady! * Accordingly, he proceeded, after 
turning her out once more, to so arrange the log (it being very crooked) that 
both ends opened on the outside of the field. The next day, the animal was 
observed to enter at her accustomed place, and shortly emerge again. 4 Her 
astonishment,’ says our informant, 4 at finding herself in the same field 
whence she had started is too ludicrous to be described f She looked this 
way and then that, grunted her dissatisfaction, and finally returned to the 
original starting-place; and after a deliberate survey of matters, to satisfy 
herself that it was all right, she again entered the log. On emerging yet 
once more on the wrong side, she evinced even more surprise than before, 
and turning about, retraced the log in an opposite direction. Finding this 
effort likewise in vain, after looking long and attentively at the position of 
things, with a short, angry grunt of disappointment, and perhaps fear, she 
turned short round, and started off on a brisk run; nor could either coaxing 
or driving ever after induce her to visit that part of the field.’ She seemed to 

have a ‘superstition’ concerning the spot’- ‘The following feeling lines,* 

writes 4 Richard Haywarde ’ to the Editor, 4 were handed me with a request 
that I would give them to you. The subject will explain itself: true, too 
true, unhappily; but the very day-spring of poetry often wells up from 
dark and bitter experience: ’ 


‘LINES 


* ADD&1IKD TO OWB WHO WILX. BUT WDIMHOT THnr. 


4 Oh ! the thoughts I cannot fetter, 
Often os they turn to thee! 
Thousand times, yea thousands, better 
Were’t I had not met with thee. 

* I had won thee—I have lost thee; 

I’ve had time to think upon 
What my winning thee has cost me — 
What by losing thee I’ve won. 


* Do their smiling little faces 

Never haunt thee in thy dream ? 

Canst thou yet recall their traces ? 

Do they still our children Beem ? 

• When at eve they round me gather, 

Oft they come with saddened brow, 
Asking: 4 Won’t you tell us, father, 
Where — oh I where — is Mother now ? 


4 Canst thou live, and keep thy reason, 
When our babes thou think’st upon ? 
Guileless victims of thy treason — 

Are they living? — are they gone 

4 To implore the grace of Heaven 
On their cruel Mother’s head? 

Pray that she may be forgiven, 

Who, though liying, still is dead : 

4 Dead to sense of love and honor ? 

Virtue, truth, and woman’s pride: 
Careless that the stain upon her 
From tjie world she cannot hide. 
'December 1,1864 


* Why sends Mamma me no letter? 

Can she have her child forgot ? 

Papa, think’st I could forget her, 

If for years I saw her not? 

1 What can I for answer give them ? 

Would I dare their hearts to break? 
Of their peace should I bereave them. 
Whom a Mother could forsake ? 

* Thou hast filled my cup with sadness; 

They thus make it overflow; 

But in thee 'twas wilful madness, 

While they 4 know not what they do! ’ 

a. 


4 There spoke a broken heart! * - - - Looking out upon the half-frozen 
Tappaan-Zee, its mile-long cakes of ice moving slowly and solemnly down 
with the tide — some of them marked with the sleigh-tracks of broken-up 
ice-ferries farther up the river, beyond the Highlands — a warm, thick snow 
meanwhile Ming—we take up 4 The Sentiment of Snow ,’ by a new corre- 
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Bpondent, and find some spiritual * correspondence ’ between us. A little 
too much of the * lima-laborj at the first outset, perhaps, but presently 
drawing as evenly and naturally between the traces as 4 Young Knick.,’ toil¬ 
ing this moment np the long hill with his ( Snow-Bird * cutter. Our cor¬ 
respondent shall be heard in part: 

‘Morning is the time when burets upon the mind full floods of winter influences. 
You scrape a place on the frost-covered window-pane with the handle of your razor, 
and your quickened eye-sight goes issuing out thereat, skipping over intervening fences 
by the assistance of graduated drifts, and you feel glad, as if for the first time you hud 
seen Nature in her ball-dress of white and spangles. How you almost want to forget 
your manhood, and give one long squeal, (as boys sometimes do if they are suddenly 
made too ecstatically happy for boy-endurance,) when your ear catches the merry 
clinking of new Bteel-shovels, like concerts of many-toned triangles, played skillfully; 
and how you burn to rush out, and seizing a shovel from the nearest dilatory worker, 
do nothing henceforth but toss about in wild delight the fleecy purity 1 But ah! you 
tried it last year; and ‘ cricks in the back ’ are not forgotten so easily as authors of poor 
men’s plasters think. 

‘It is a busy time! In stable-yards, old-looking black boys, in cat-skin caps, with 
ear-tabs to them, whistle airs from * Semarimis? while they sew together long pieces 
of almost unmatchable trace-leather ‘for tandems.’ The oldest hostler, grim and 
wearing mutton-leg whiskers, curiously winds new white straw about the skeletons of 
old crockery-crates, and smiles as he contemplates the superior comfort of their home¬ 
liness over that of the more comely and aristocratic ‘ droskeys,* while * the boss,’ with 
impatient fever on his lip, rummages in dusty lofts — where for years broods of peaceful 
pigeons have * wooed and won ’ and gone to their quiet rest, undisturbed by any thing 
more alarming than the wind-stirred waving of graceful cob-web drapery festooned 
about their nests—after old thills and runners, which he knows are thero, and which he 
finally recollects having sold last July during an unusual state of excitement, brought 
about by the extreme heat of the weather, and an injudicious discussion of the Maine 
law. Rough-talking rail-road-men, in high and shiny India-rubber boots, run up and 
down 4 the track ’ with lanterns and scarlet-flags in their hands, and they shout orders 
about 4 couplings ’ and 4 switches ’ and 4 hot-boxes,’ until the waiting passengers almost 
swear with disappointment and cold; and still no mail-train with screaming whistle 
comes, although it is quite noon, and students standing in the post-office in the next 
street, wonder if their letters with ‘remittances’ will ever come. Servant-maids, 
their noses purple with frost and anger, tinker away down area-stairs, with diminutive 
fire-shovels and tongs to match, at huge heaps of snow, which a charitable snow- 
cleaner, belonging to the ‘regular force,’ has just said he could not dare to estimate the 
expense of removing, 4 it is so much! ’ Stern, solid men are caught and nearly 
smothered by avalanches from steep roofs, os they go peacefully along the way with 
well-stuffed bank-books in their hands; and one poor Newman Noggs of a fellow has 
his only eye shut up for the day by a falling icicle. 

4 Snow brings dear pictures of repose. Farmers in long garments, with the ends of 
their whip-stalks pushed deep down in their pockets, try to look as if the symmetrically- 
piled wood, which no one but a farmer with such a team, (four sleepy oxen, with ice all 
over their mouths, and one old horse with his tail full of burs,) could ever engineer so 
close to the curb-stone, was not for sale at all, but was only waiting, as for an old cus¬ 
tom well kept; and lazy porters lean on walls which have a southward side. 

‘ It has a Christmas meaning t I see a pleasant group of young men, with their 
sweet-hearts, stapding under the open arch-way of a Gothic church. An old bronze 
lamp swings from the wainscoted roof, its heavy chains creaking and rattling a little 
dolefully, while the happy and healthy company below laugh and talk, as they braid 
together cypress and ever-green. One little girl, with a pale face and prayer-book in 
her hand, stands quietly alone; for she is thinking of Him whose love and gentleness 
was preached to little children not less than to those grown old and wise In earthly and 
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spiritual success. Some one within, more gifted than the rest, touches softlv the organ- 
keys, and as if r»eh blessings were in the grand old melody, it seems to lloat above and 
rest upon their heads* 

‘ Now the night has come, and the stars are being read by readers of stars; and from 
a distant place, which some time or other all of us must visit, there sounds a long, sad 
wail, as if the immortal angels cried to each other from across far-separated time and 
space, sad farewells of wretchedness and pain; and I know where the broken white¬ 
ness in the grave-yard marks his resting-place, who on earth had a faithful dog for his 
friend, and who will be waited for in faithfulness and trust by his humble follower until 
the end. 

‘ I am invited to a ride behind the most musical string of silver-bells you ever heard, 
and I am a-going.' 

4 All right: ’ a pleasant time to you 1 - - Our friend 4 C. B. S.’ 

is informed that 4 Mount] ay, by Geoffrey Crayon, was professedly a 4 frag¬ 
ment of biography.’ It was written at the same time that the papers in the 
‘Sketch-Book’ were penned, and was transplanted into the pages of the 
Knickerbocker from a trunk in which it had reposed for seventeen years. 
4 John Biggs? however, is bound to give us his whole story, and he will ‘set 
about it straight’ As touching 4 Richard Haywarde,’ who built a 4 story ’ or 
more of 4 Th« Stone House on the Susquehanna ,’ we have only to say, in the 
language of Scripture, 4 This man began to build, and was not able to finish 
Perhaps his ‘lumber’ gave out! - - - Poor William North! We 
must not permit him to pass away, without one word to his memory, in 
pages which he has illuminated by many a gem of rhythmical art, and not 
a few prose compositions of no ordinary merit. He died, as our readers 
know, by poison, administered with his own hand. In the brief note which 
he left behind him, he avowed his full belief in the arguments of a work 
which he had published in London, called 4 The Infinite Republic: a Spirit- 
ual Revolution.' Of this work he gave us a copy; and we present below a 
few passages from it, which will indicate its peculiar character: 

‘With regard to the true nature of matter, it is evident that either matter and 
thought are two names for one substance, or relation, or combination of relations 
between substances, (that is, between indivisible and primitive things, spiritual entities, 
living centres, or by whatever other name we may call ourselves and our sentient com¬ 
panions in existence,) or that matter is something actually distinct from thought, and 
subject only to be modified, and transformed, and governed by the said spirits. For 
what we call the vis inertia, or innate power of resistance in matter, is a mere chimera, 
and result of our own slowness of thought, invention, volition. Every day we are sub¬ 
jecting and triumphing over this imaginary opponent Our will dominates it atxolutdy , 
as soon as harmoniously exerted. The creation of a feet or a railroad is as much the 
result of simple spiritual volition as the raising of an arm or the icinl'ing of an eyelid. 
To say that organic or living matter sprang,* of springs originally from inorganic or 
lifeless matter, is a monstrous suggestion; and it will be found on reflection that 
Motion or Life, springing from the inert Lifeless, is an idea in no way differing from 
Something being born of Nothing, which is absolutely inconceivable. Again, organic 
or living matter without volition, is as difficult to imagine, or justify by reason, as the 
supposition above made; for what motive or active cause can be conceived without sen¬ 
sation, what sensation without some distinction of sensation, what distinction without 
preference, what preference without some notion of pleasing and displeasing, what that 
distinguishes pleasing and displeasing without desire, and what desire without the will 
to gratify it? Hence we are ariven to conclude that volition is the basis of existence, 
ana as volition or primitive motion has no meaning but the desire of individual enjoy¬ 
ment, that personal beings are the primary elements and sole true ultimate atoms of 
the Infinite; for an inorganic lifeless universe could never generate change, motion, or 
life, or in any way alter its inert and everlasting nothingness; and an organic world 
without volition can only be imagined as a chaos of inconsistent confusion, the sport 
of utter chance, and destitute of all progressive principle, reason, beauty, or interest; 
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in a word, an absurdity unworthy of speculative contemplation for an instant. It is 
impossible to separate volition from matter. Jf y weary of this life, and of diffeulties 
that appear insurmountable^we say, * I will die ;* wc can, in an instant, shake off the whole 
perplexing train of ideas , just as when we wake in the morning , we shake off a night¬ 
mare ,.’ 


* Is not matter indestructible in thy system ? May there not be a material something 
in thy brain which may preserve thy being in its advancing progress? What is death ? 
What <juits the frame so marvellously changed ? Dost thou know any thing of matter? 
Are microscopes yet perfect, or imponderable invisible fluids understood in all their 
potencies ? How far hast thou penetrated the capacity of substance ? What fancies 
bast thou formed of its ultimate constituents ? its infinite divisibility, its cohesion or 
attraction, its uniform or multiform nature ? 

* Brother in thought, thou hast eternal science before thee, and thou dreamest of 
eternal death. Thou hast in thee the longing and the passion to know all, and thou art 
content to disappear ridiculously in boundless ignorance I Verily, thou be&rest much 
resemblance to a baby crying for the moon! 

4 Yet, surely as that baby shall one day behold the moon and its wonders through 
some mighty telescope, shalt thou realize the desires and defeat the illusions of tny 
craving spirit. If the poets and philosophers can teach thee nothing, seek even in the 
details of science for the faith which is wanting to thee. Dive deeper, deeper into the 
matter thou hast glanced at timidly and superiicially, for truth is everywhere, and is 
glorious in every form.’ 

4 All operations of the mind are, in their highest and purest sense, the relations of 
one spirit to all other spirits of the Infinite. 

4 For as in the idea of water, air, or any description of fluid, the motion of one par¬ 
ticle involves the motion of all particles of the said fluid ; so, in the change, motion, 
action of each individual spiritual centre, is involved the sympathetic action of all other 
centres. 

4 These spiritual centres, points, or foci of perception, are the only real and absolute 
existences, and necessarily so; because any description of entity, irrespective of sen¬ 
tient beings, (commonly called spirits,) would be utterly inconsistent with reason, which 
teaches us that all properties or what is ordinarily termed matter, are but relations 
between an unknown substance and ourselves. This unknown substance, which has 
been the mysterious tormentor of all thinkers up to the present moment, is destitute of 
all intrinsic properties, except that of affecting the perceptions of living spirits. 

4 But as all effects result primitively from spiritual volition, the source of all motion 
and change, this unknown substance can only be the infinite host of spirits themselves, 
floating, as it were, in the ether of sympathetic relations, that is, thoughts, sensations, 
and phenomena, or material forms. 

‘Therefore we conclude that nothing really exists bat living beings and their 
relations.’ 

North was in our publication-office the day before he laid violent hands 
npon himselfl He chatted with us for *Some time; spoke encouragingly of 
his prospects, and especially of the probable success of a new work which 
the Brothers Long had in press. We bade him * good-bye ’ at the door, and 
in less than twenty-four hours he had ‘ solved the great mystery!’ 4 Nothing 
this life) can touch him further.’ - - - A correspondent in Ottawa county, 
Michigan, from whom we are always glad to hear, gives us the following 
1 Scene in the May or'% Court at Grand Rapids,' Mayor Church presiding. 
Witness called up to be sworn by the clerk: 

4 Clirk : * You do solemnly swear-* 

4 Mayor, (with dignity :) 4 Stop 1 The witness will hold up his right hand.* 

4 Clerk : 4 The man has no right hand, your Honor.’ 

‘Mayor, (with some asperity:) 4 Let him hold up his left hand, then.’ 

‘Clerk: ‘He has had the misfortune to lose his left hand also, as your Honor will 
perceive.* 

‘ Mayor, (savagely:) ‘ Tell him to hold up his right leg , then; a man cannot be sworn 
in this court icithout holding up something ! Silence, gentlemen 1 Our dignity must be 
preserved! * (Witness sworn on c ne leg.) * 
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Was that 4 swearing,’ or 4 affirming? ’ - - - Is not the following 

very simple, melodious, tender ? It has just reached us, almost wet from the 
pen of our friend 4 Richard Haywarde : ’ 

‘ J&UOTTUfT 

B T 7RBBBXI0 S. OOI1IV8. 

‘When Spring the fields in daisies dressed, 

And flushed the woods with maple buds, 

I spied a little blue-bird’s nest 
Within a cedar’s branchy studs. 

‘ Its old gray grass, inlaid with hair, 

The summer’s sun had withered up, 

And autumn’s acorns still were there, 

Though snows had brimmed its tiny cup: 

‘ What then ? I heard a pilgrim hymn; 

And half forgave the long neglect, 

When perched upon the threshold rim 
A little feathered architect 

* And straw by straw the walls he wrought, 

And hair by hair the floor he spread; 

And when his blue-bird wife he brought, 

They slept within the nuptial bed. 

* Oh! how I loved my pranksome guest! 

For him I loved his help-mate too; 

With jealous care I fenced their nest 
And watched them as they sang or flew. 

* So April passed; and gentle May 

Went murmuring by with leaves and bees; 

And two small blue-winged chicks had they 
When summer broadened on the trees. 

‘My very solitude had made 

That tiny household seem more sweet; 

And often to the bank I strayed 

To watch the nestlings chirp and eat. 

‘ But when the palsied autumn came, 

And shook the boughs, and bared the wood, 

I scarce the feathered brood could blame. 

Though void their puny wigwam stooa: 

‘For summer friends had come like these, 

Like these the summer friends had flown; 

When storm v winter stripped the trees, 

They left the cold and me alone.’ 

Read these lines aloud, and listen. - - - That 4 there are none so deaf 

as those who will not hear ,’ is an old saying, pleasantly illustrated in the 
case of the well-known Andrew Jackson Allen, a maker of gold and silver 
leather for actors to 4 strut their brief hour upon the stage,’ and attract 
admiration in. Andrew had an impediment in his speech. He nsed to say 
that his 4 dose was stopped up all the tibe,’ and that he 4 could’t rebebber the 
tibe whed he could prodoudce ady thi’g that had ad eb or ad ed id it’ On 
one occasion, a manager by the name of Reed sought Allen in the mid¬ 
watches of the night, to complain of the conduct of a juvenile protege of his, 
who on the stage of his theatre, during the representation of the play of 
Blue-Beard had by sundry and divers annoyances, caused the camel upon 
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which he y as ‘ Abomelique,’ was seated, to kick ruthlessly, threatening 
thereby the dignified equilibrium which he was obliged, in a true represen¬ 
tation of the character, striotly to keep up. He now demanded redress, in 
a tone of ferocity becoming the character. The following scene ensued: 

‘ Andrew received him with a smile almost angelical: 

' * Co’be id — co’be id: glad to see you, Dad.’ 

I His first name was Daniel, and his soubriquet * Dan,’ 1 for shortness.’ 

* * I’ve been looking after your precious scamp of a boy,’ burst forth ‘ Dan,’ add¬ 
ing, with wolf-like ferocity, * if I had found him ten minutes ago, I’d have spitted 
him like a lark 1 He is, incomparably, the worst little devil in the universe — that 
boy I ’ 

* ‘Glad you like hib 1 ’ answered Allen. ‘I iho'd you wou’d. Co’bes frob Hali¬ 
fax. He’s got a bother ad a sister. A good boy.’ 

‘ * I toll you,’ said the manager, making a tube of his hand, and roaring it 
mto Andrew’s ear, ‘that your boy is a precious rascal Ho made my camel 
k-i-c-k 1 ’ 

“Yes, yes,’ answered Allen; ‘takes good care of the adibals — loves ’eb; 
the cabel, particularly. He cad bake hib do ady thi’g he wa’dts 1 ’ 

II Is n’t it enough,’ continued the manager, ‘ that I am forced to expose my life 
to the tender mercies of that proverbially ferocious animal, during -the run of 
‘Blue-Beard,’ without being exposed to the effects of his stimulated ferocity? I 
think the interests of the public would be promoted by the removal of that boy.* 

‘ ‘ Thad’k you I ’ said Allen, shaking hands with the great Abomelique ; ‘ glad 
you’ve interested yourself id hib, a’d are willi’g to help hib alo’g. I’ll tell his 
bother ad his sister: they 'll be glad to hear it, too. Good boy; co’bes frob Hali¬ 
fax! ’ 

‘ ‘ But I tell you-’ 

“Do batter about it, dow — you like hib, a’d that’s edough. Take so’bething, 
Dad?’ 

‘ And this was an invitation which the great tyrant was rarely known to resist; 
so he smothered his indignation and walked up to the bar; for the whole scene 
took place in a tavern immediately adjoining the theatre. 

' ‘ * Good dight, Dad,’ said Andrew, after the ‘ drink ’ was achieved; ‘ Tb glad 
you like the boy. He’s got a bother a’d a sister. He co’bes frob Halifax. I 
k’dowd his father—a s’bart bad! * 

A graphic sketch of an amusing, eccentric creature. - - - A gentle shower of 
soft, mild, large-flaked snow has been falling since day-light, on this eleventh of 
January, 1855. Tired of sitting at our table, where we had been scribbling 
since morning, we ventured out over the hills, and presently found ourselves 
* wandering among the tombs’in Rockland Cemetery. Thence could we 
see that, 

‘Cold and pale in distant vistas round, 

Disrobed and tuneless all the woods did stand, 

While the chained streams were silent as the ground, 

As Death had numbed them with his icy hand.’ 

All at once we came upon the neat square of ornamental iron-fence which 
incloses, with other relatives of the deceased, the remains of our lamented 
friend, the late H. C. Seymour. A graceful monument, in the purest taste, and 
of the whitest white marble, seventeen feet in height, marks the last resting- 
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place of one too early called away. On the west side is this inscription: l In 
memory of H. 0. Seymour , who departed this life July 24 , 1868 , aged forty- 
two years? On the south side is the following: i His Life and Energies 
were devoted to Internal Improvements , among which were the New - York and 
Erie Rail-Road, the New - York State Canals, and the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rail Road? On the east and north sides, we read the subjoined just tribute 
to the life and death of the True Man who slept below: k A True Man, a 
Kind and Affectionate Husband, Father, and Friend: his Memory will ever 
live in the Hearts qf those who knew him : 1 *A sincere and consistent Christ¬ 
ian, his death was the Passage of a Calm and Tranquil Spirit to the Realms 
qf Eternal Life? The flakes fell and melted like tears upon the paper on 
which we copied these inscriptions, as if Nature herself were weeping; and 
as we looked up at the wreath of pure white snow-down that was gathering 
around the beautiful urn which surmounts the top of the monument, there 
came back to us the remembrance of the time, not far in the past, when we 
copied from the beautiful service of costly plate, presented to our departed 
friend by those who had wintered and summered with him in the discharge 
of momentous duties, kindred tributes to those which now marked his tomb. 
And as we walked slowly away, afar over the waste of snow we saw the 
fire-horse, like a rocket, rushing westward, with a mile-long train of vapor 
behind it, vanishing into air, and passing away. ‘Alas!’ thought we, ‘ what 
is our life ? It is even as a vapor, which appeareth but for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away! * - - - Taking our accustomed ease, one morning 
some weeks ago, in our barber’s shop, under the pleasant tonsorial manipu 
lations of Mr. Augustus Blessing, who has no superior in his professional 
line, we over-heard the following, as it fell from the lips of one of our moaf 
distinguished American poets: 

‘ I am of the firm opinion that if there had been on board the ‘Arctic 1 — as I con¬ 
tend should be the case on every steam-ship that crosses the Atlantic —the disci¬ 
pline of a man-of-war, that dreadful calamity, at least in part, if not wholly, might 
have been avoided. It was the lack of authoritative concert between the captain 
and his officers and the officers and the crew which at the outset led to the deplor¬ 
able event 

* When the steamer 1 Princeton,’ Captain Stockton, had made a portion of a 
pleasure-excursion down the Potomac, you will remember that in firing a salute 
with the * big gun,’ it burst, and destroyed several precious lives, among others, 
that of the then Secretary of the Navy. Now, I have it from the very best autho¬ 
rity — that of Commodore Stockton himself — that when the gunners had fired 
the piece, and witnessed* its terrible effects, they resumed their position amidst the 
carnage it had created, nor did they move from it until ordered to do so by their 
commander. Can it be doubted that obedience and discipline such as this might 
have saved our unfortunate ocean-steamer ? 

4 But,’ interposed a hoarer, 1 is it certain that any discipline could have saved all 
the passengers ? ’ 

‘ I do n’t know what others may think, but for myself; I have not the slightest 
doubt of it Let me mention a circumstance which once occurred on Lake Cham¬ 
plain, and of which I was myself an eye-witness: 

‘ I was on board the steamer 1 Burlington ’—this was some twenty five or thirty 
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years ago — commanded by Captain Sherman, one of the most careful, the most 
methodical, the most exact captains that ever trod a steamer’s deck. Every body 
knows, who ever travelled with him, that there never was seen a speck of dirt 
about his boat so big as a pea; that his directions were given in a tone so low that 
they were seldom heard save by those to whom they were especially addressed; 
and generally they were indicated by a merely subdued hiss or whistle. 

‘On the occasion of which I speak, the steam-boat had approached the middle 
of the widest part of the lake, somewhere, if I recollect rightly, in the neighbor 
hood of Plattsburgh, when a circle of smoke was seen issuing from around he. 
smoke-pipe. The alarm instantly arose: 

I ‘The boat is on fire 1 the boat is on fire! * 

I I rushed to the saloon, where several ladies, who were of the pleasure-party 
to which I was myself attached, were assembled in a state of great fear. 

1 ‘ Ladies,’ I said, 4 do n’t be alarmed: I know Captain Sherman, and his prudence, 
energy, and determination so well, that although it is certain that the boat has 
caught fire, yet I consider your lives as safe as if you were in your own parlors.’ 

‘ Meantime, there was no bustle, no loud orders, no shouting or disorder upon 
the deck; and when I returned to it I found two lines of men, all of the crow, 
passing fuU and receiving empty buckets in return, and in fifteen minutes the fire, 
which had reached considerable headway, was entirely extinguished. 

‘ An hour or two after, when all excitement in relation to the fire had subsided, 
as I met the Captain on deck, I ventured to ask him: 

4 ‘Captain Sherman, will you tell me how it was that you were enabled to pre¬ 
serve such perfect order among your crew, and to put out a fire so speedily which 
had gained such head-way ? ’ 

‘‘Oh! yes,’ replied the Captain; ‘the whole thing is very simple and easily 
explained: it all consists in being prepared for such an emergency. Now, I have 
rehearsed the very scene which you have witnessed to-day more than fifty times with 
my men, on the deck of this boat’ 

‘And there,’ said Mr. H-, ‘was seen the benefit of discipline. Suppose that 

the men on board the ‘ Burlington ’ had been running hither and thither, without 
concert and without confidence, frightening others, and only anxious to save them¬ 
selves, what would have been the result ? The boat would have been destroyed to 
a certainty.’ 

Is not this worthy of imitation ? - - - An Irishman, at a country tavern, 
was observed by a friend of ours to be looking long and intently at the bar- 
post near the house, to which a traveller had tied his horse, by slipping the 
fold of the bridle through the hole for a bar, and then throwing the bight oi 
the fold over the head of the post—a very common and effectual mode of 
fastening horses in the country. On being asked what he observed to attract 
attention, Paddy replied: ‘ Shure, and I’m afther wondering how the haste 
got through the hole , after the bridle was hung up ! 1 The mystery of the 
tie being explained, he departed a wiser man. This is good, but not quite 
So bright as was the Yankee lad who saw, for the first time, some sailors 
raising a heavy anchor at the bow of a ship in port, for the purpose of secur¬ 
ing or 4 fishing ’ it, as we believe it is called. They were singing away at 
their work, with the usual 4 Yo 1 heave oh! ’ when the green spectator, who 
had stopped to 4 scrutinize ’ a little, hailed them with: 4 You may 4 heave-ho! ’ 
and 4 hi-ho! ’ all night, but you won’t get that big crooked thing through 
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that hole in a hurry—now mind I tell ye I * He thought they were trying 
to draw the anchor through the hawse-hole! - - - A correspondent at ‘ Ca¬ 
naan Four-Comers ’ sends us the following as a veritable copy of an inscription 
upon a tomb-stoi e in that vicinity: ( A lamenting spouse thus records the 
departure of her faithful and beloved half: 

4 Mr husband’s name was Bill; 

It was God’s will 

That he should be killed in a mill; 

A very sad sight for me to behold, indeed.’ 

Very concise, and extremely pathetic ! - - - Our Pacific contemporary, 
the 4 Pioneer of San-Francisco, conducted with signal ability by Mr. F. C. 
Ewer, tells the following good story of General Worth : 4 Did you ever hear 
how fond he was of cauliflowers ? He had a passion for that vegetable: a love 
surpassing the love of women. When stationed at West-Point, long, long ago, 
in command of the corps of cadets, he had a little garden in the rear of his 
quarters ploughed up and planted entirely with cauliflowers. How he watched 
over that little plantation! First the small green leaf, then the respectably- 
sized plant, then the imperfectly-developed head ; until one day, returning from 
his duties, his mouth watering at the thought that at dinner he should enjoy 
his first cauliflower from his own garden, he saw — horror of horrors!—Old 
Berard’s cow leisurely finishing the very last cauliflower in that same garden. 
For an instant, Worth’s grief, dismay, and indignation were too great for 
utterance ; until, at last, he broke forth: 4 Very well, madam! Perhaps you’d 
like a little drawn butter on that! — confound your epicurean soul! ’ Then fol¬ 
lowed a brick, and a graceful movement on the part of the cow.’ The story 
about 4 giving the note,’ by a fashionable blood, for a stylish, equipage, was 
told us by the late David Graham, and published in the Knickerbocker many 
years ago. The parties were both New-Yorkers. ‘An Officer in the Army' 
commences a brief poem in the ‘Pioneer ’ with this striking verse : 

4 Teach me, Almighty Father, how to die; 

Give me the pass-word to eternity I 
Wherein I have oflended, oh! forgive; 

While yet I’m living, teach me how to live 1 9 

The magazine is carefully and handsomely executed. - - - Some body 4 down 
east ’ gives a recommendation of an external * medicament,’ a 4 patent ’ specific 
of some sort, which had a singular effect upon the patient. He says: * Some 
two or three months ago I was afflicted with a tumor or swelling of one of 
my fingers, which affected, to considerable extent, my whole arm, and which 
you pronounced catarrh /* It is, of course, unnecessary to say that the 
man was 4 speedily cured; * such events always take place in patent medi¬ 
cine advertisements. But how did he get the catarrh in his finger f If he 
had no mouchoir at hand, why did n’t he try the linden-leaf^ after the man¬ 
ner of the 4 Idlewild’ experiment? - - - Ip any of our town-readers 
would like to see a specimen of what some old author terms 4 the extreme of 
sublimity, great power in motion ,’ let them make a night-trip in the 'Xew- 
Haven 9 Erie Rail-road steamer, with her accompanying barges, loaded to the 
gunwales with freight, and ripping through the thick-ribbed ice of the Hud¬ 
son and the Tappaan-Zee to the pier at Piermont It is 4 a thing to remem- 
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for,’ to stand by the side of that intrepid pair, Capt. Dodge and his right-hand 
pilot , i Jack Stall,’ and hear the staunch craft mount the ice, toss it on either 
side, throw it under the wheels, grind it, churn it, and then pass on, as if it were 
mere pastime, cuddling her monstrous barges close up to her side, as if they 
were her children, that she was bound to take care of—and which she does 
take care of, too—at all hazards. ... The eminent Professor Julius 
CjESar Hannibal always adapts his discourses to the topics of the day; and as 
* Hard Times ’ are a prevalent theme about this epoch, he thus enforces an 
important lesson: 

4 Db subjick of dis ebenin’s discorao am one dat yon U all ’quainted wid; one dat 
yon see in many place*, in Chatham-street, in West-Broadway, and in many ob de little 
lanes and alleys ob de town. One — no, it am more — in short, it am 

Zxtt 6olbtn Sills. 

4 Dar now; dare’s no nse o’ foehn’ oneasy. I haint bin to enny pon-broker, to look 
iu he list fur de names ob enny ob my kongregashun. I know’d nuff widout dat. I 
nose well nuff dat dare’s not an eb-bony mortial here, fe-minine or he-minine, dat 
has n’t pledged nearly ebberyting he or she’s ebber had, except pledgin’ dare honor, 
and dat de pon-broker would n’t ’low nuffin on. But, to purseed, as de fox said wen de 
dogs got he scent. As dare am tree balls, I intend to divide my ’scourse into tree 
heads, ’sides de endin’, which I shall call de tail: 

4 De Fast Ball: Idleness. 

* De Sekond Ball: Eggstravagants. 

4 De Fird Ball: Onest Poverty. 

4 In de fust place in de beginnin’, fustly, De Fust Ball — Idleness. You Am all 
’shamed to be seen pon-broking enny ting. You creep to de pon-broker in de nitc- 
time, jist like a kill-sheep dog, kaut wid a wolly mouf. An’ you must have private 
entrances, ’an all dat. Brack sinners! Are you 'shamed ob de reesons wot makes 
you pon-broke ? Are you ’shamed o’ goin’ to Pete Smiff’s seller, an’ playin’ penny- 
bluff till you aint a single red to buy clams in de mornin’, to begin business wid ? Is 
you ’shamed, I say, foolish niggas, to waste all you elbow-grease and knee-greaao, 
a-dancin’ juba all day on de corners, instead ob bein’ out white-washin’ or lickin’ car¬ 
pets ? Is you ’shamed to lay all day in de summer, on de seller-doors in Antony and 
Leonard streets, and sun youselfs like a passel ob young Yarginny black-snakes on de 
aouf side ob a hill on de Fourf ob July ? Are you shamed ob dese tings ? Ef you 
ain’t, ’t ain’t no use bein’ ’shamed o’ pon-brokin’ I Ef you will play bluff, you must 
spekt to anty up your new suit at de Tree Golden Balls; and ef you don’t keep off de 
seller-door, you can’t keep your pinchback watch off de pen-broker’s shelf. 

4 In de sekond place, sekondly, De Sekond Ball — Eggstravagants. Does you tink you 
kin go to de ’Sembly-rooms all de week, at a quarter a nite, wen clams is only eighteen 
pence a hundred ? Does you tink you kin gib a ’possum-supper, wid koon-trimmin’s 
and hominy-fixin’s, once a monf, wen de karpet-seoson’s jist gone out, an’ wite-washin’ 
ain’t come in yet? Tell you wot, deluded children ob darkness, dat if you won’t work 
wen dare’s work to do, an’ ef you trill spend more ’n you make wile you are a-workin*, 
your good klose an’ your sham jewelry will go to de pon-broker-man, an’ you lose 'em 
beyond redemption, 

1 Nexly, I’m a-goin’ to gib you the Fird Ball, as de Wetter Nary Suijon sed when ho 
was doctorin’ a hoss fur de botts. Dis am Honest Poverty. Now, take notis, eb-boney 
ignorumpusses, dat out ob de hole tree dare am only wun ball for poverty. Dat meens 
dat ware dare’s wun man ’bliged to git he uncle to help him out o’ downright honest 
poverty, dare am two dat go to him fru idleness and eggstravagants. 

4 1 ain’t got nuffin to say agin dis ball. Menny a man dese hard times kan’t help 
hesef; an’ d&rfor, sum wun else muss help him. An’ I say to you, dat all dem wot 
indulges dare appetites and drinkitites eggstravagantly, makes it harder fur do 'dustri- 
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otis nigga to git along. An’ I say to you, who’s got more ’n nufif to lib on tru de winter, 
dat yol harts is bnrd as your heads, ef you don’t save de tree-sent pieces wot you giyes 
Pets Smiff for w inskey, an’ use ’em to help your poorer bredderen. Who dat I hear 
sayin’ he must hab a drop o’ suffin’ to take de bad taste out ob he mouf in de morn- 
in’s ? Tank ’bout bad taste! Dare’s nuffin* makes a wuss taste in de mouf dan tree- 
cent whiskey! 

4 Now, here’s whar I gwine to stop. But you recumlect wot I sed to you, and foller 
my adwioe; an’ soon you ’ll see dat de pon-broker won’t hab a single ball left. He ’ll 
take down he sign, an’ go up in de Fif ’ Avenoo, whare dar will be a better chance for 
him bime-by, ef your old Shephard kan see enny ting tru he spekikles. 

4 Take notis dat de sasser, wich was broke lass week, has been riveted togedder agin 
at Sam Joxsin’s Blacksmith Shop, and will be cirkelated as ushual dis ebenin’.’ 6 

We hope’t was well-filled. - - - One of the most important members 

of the democratic party, in a far western town, which shall be nameless; 
of whom it is said that he never finished a speech, sentiment, or sentence in 
public, without making a failure, in consequence of too ambitious a start; 
at a supper given in honor of General Cass’s visit to that region, three years 
since, made the following faux pas : Rising in his place, and calling atten¬ 
tion by a thump on the table, he exclaimed: 4 The Democratic Party : the 
idol of the people, the hope of the world, the temple of true patriotism: so 
long as its members are true to their trust, the malevolent vituperations of 
its hereditary enemies, the whigs and abolitionists, are — are* — (a long 
pause, the speaker evidently ‘stuck,’ and growing more confused every 
instant,) ‘are bound, gentlemen, ( pause, ) bound, gentlemen, to— slump 1 

through /’ With which peroration he sat down, and wiped the sweat from 
off his streaming face. - - - 4 An officer in Italy,* says one of our 

city journals, 4 The Express' ‘being disaapointed in love, repaired to the 
home of the cruel fair one, and shot, successively, her mother, her hither, 
the young lady herself her uncle, her aunt, and himself Very Italian! * 

Yes — very ; and reminding one of the scene in Makyatt’s burlesque chap¬ 
ter from an Italian novel, wherein a great number of troublesome 4 charac¬ 
ters * are suddenly removed out of the way of the author, each one, as will 
be seen, 4 expiring without a groan ’: 

* Absexpresextini felt his way by the slimy wall, when the breath of another human % 

being caught his ear: he paused, and held his own breath. * No, no,’ muttered the 
other, ‘ the secret of llood and gold shall remain with me alone. Let him come, and he 
shall find death.’ In a Becond, the dagger of Absexpresextini was in the mutterer’s 
bosom: he fell without a groan. * To me alone the secret of blood and gold, and with 
me it remains,’ exclaimed Absenpresentixi. 

‘ ‘ It does remain with you,’ cried Phosphorini, driving his dagger into his back. 

Absexpresextini fell without a groan, and Phosphorini, withdrawing his dagger, 
exclaimed, ‘ Who is now to tell the secret but me? ’ 

4 ‘ Not you,’ cried Vortiskini. raising up his sword and striking at where the voice 
proceeded. The trusty steel cleft the head of the abandoned Phosphorini, who fell 
without a groan. 4 Now will I retain the secret of blood and gold,’ said Vortiskini, as. 
he sheathed his sword. 

* 4 Thou shalt,’ exclaimed the wily Jesuit, as he struck his stiletto to the heart of the 
robber, who fell without a groan. 4 With me only does the secret now rest, by which 
our order might be disgraced ; with me it dies,’and the Jesuit raised his hand. ‘Thus 
to the glory and the honor of his society does Manfhedini sacrifice his life! ’ He 
struck the keen-pointed instrument into his heart, and died without a groan. 

4 At this most monstrously-appalling sight, the hair of Piftlianteriscki raised slowly 
the velvet-cap from off his head, as it it hod been perched upon the rustling quills of 
some exasperated porcupine — (I think thut ’s new) — his nostrils dilated to that extent 
that you might, with ease, have thrust a musket-bullet into each — his mouth was 
opened so wide, so unnaturally wide, that the corners were rent asunder, and the blood 
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slowly trickled down each side of his bristly chin — while each tooth loosened from its 
socket with individual fear. Not a word could he utter, for his tongue, in its fright, 
clung with terror to his upper-jaw, as tight as do the bellies of the fresh and slimy 
soles, paired together by some fish-womau; but if his tongue was paralyzed, his heart 
was not; it throbbed against his ribs with a violence which threatened their dislocation 
from the sternum, and with a sound which reverberated through the dark, damp, sub¬ 
terrene-’ 

The rest of this * terrifically-thrilling ’ extract is mercifully left to the ima¬ 
gination of the reader. - - - * The day before the last Fourth of July/ writes a 
Hudson correspondent, our little George prayed as follows, before going to bed : 
* 0 Lord, please do n’t let it rain to-morrow, 'cause I want to fire off crackers.' 
Our little Katy, too, an innocent of some three or four summers, once offered 
up this supplication : 4 0 Lord, bless my father and mother; and bless my 
sister Annie, who flounced my new frock, but ‘ Cud ’ (her cousin) made the but¬ 
ton-holes 1 ’ Apropos of 4 Little People,’ here is another anecdote, which a cor¬ 
respondent heads, ( A Fact. 1 ‘A Sunday-school teacher, in catechising her class, 
asked a little girl of some six summers : 4 Have you been baptized ? ’ She 
answered : 4 Yes, twice; it was in this arm,’ indicating her right; 4 no, it was 
in this , (her left,) and the last time it hurt /' • - • We have received from our 
old friend and correspondent, Mr. Stephen C. Massett, of San Francisco, or 
as he styles himself, 4 Colonel Jeems Pipes, of Pipesville/ a very pleasing 
sketch, which he calls 4 The Lily of the Valley Our readers will welcome it, 
as they have already welcomed many another communication from the same 
facile pen: 

4 In the month of May, 1853,1 passed a very pleasant week at Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land, tarrying two days in one of the little villages near the banks of the far-famed 
Lake Leman; and you shall know how agreeably my time was spent, and of my 
meeting with the Lily of the Valley / 

‘ The reader is aware that in 9ome parts of northern Europe, the English language 
is sometime* spoken; indeed, in many of the hotels in Switzerland it is quito com¬ 
mon. In ono instance, however, I was fortunate enough to meet with a family 
who talked good old Saxon, at the pretty little village inn at which I rested. Here, 
as in other lands, the children have their 4 May-Day Festival; ’ and though I was 
not quite in time to witness their merry-making, I was in time to inhale the fra¬ 
grance of the flowers, in time to tell you of the exquisite beauty — even though 
withered on the stem—of the Lily of the Valley. What a glorious day it was, a* 
looking from the windows of my hotel, I watched the bright sun-beams as they 
danced and sparkled on the clear blue waters of the lake! The breeze crisps the 
tiny waves, so that they dance and toss about the little boats so gently, with their 
milk-white sails, gliding to-and-fro. A cozy little craft was hired by me, for a mo¬ 
derate price; and as she fluttered her wings to tho wind, the quintessence of repose 
and quiet was ours. 

‘The first summer rain had lately fallen, and the valleys, hills, and dales, refreshed 
by the showers, seemed sending up a song of thankfulness to Heaven ; while the 
trees, filled with fragrant blossoms, some just putting forth their leaves, looking so 
green and lovely, comploted a picture of surpassing beauty. On nearing a little 
village, the name of which is forgotten—not very distant, however, from the 
world-renowned Zurich, whose waters have been immortalized in story and iu 
<*ong — I obsei ved, as I thought, an unusual gayety and liveliness among the peo¬ 
ple, and was about remarking to my companion that I imagined some fete was tak- 
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ing place, when he informed me we had just arrived in time to see the last of th| 

Swiss May-Day Festival. The sports of children are always interesting to me, and 
so away we went, through innumerable groupings of lad and lassies, vineyards, 
gardens, and bowers, the air seemingly laden with the perfumes of a thousand exo¬ 
tics; when suddenly, in the distance, the well-known ‘ May-Pole’ burst upon my 
view. But the dance had ceased; the little 1 twinkling feet ’ that so lately had 
trodden on the spring blossoms were gone; but there was yet the Lily of the Val¬ 
ley left, and its fragrance was sweet to me beyond description. 

‘A little blue-eyed girl of some seven summers had just plucked the flower, and, 
placing it in her bosom, began to cry. This attracted my attention, and I went to I 

her, asking her to tell me the cause of her sorrow. She replied that her little sis¬ 
ter, whom they used to call the ‘ Lily of the Valley.’ had been taken from them, 
and she was going to send this flower with her to heaven to be planted there 1 

‘ I need not say I became muck interested, and followed the little stinger for 
some distance; but in the throng of children I lost sight of her. 

‘ The groupings of youngsters, that on my arrival I had fancied were in the height 
of excitement and glee, were speaking in subdued tones, while the peasants, male 
aud female, looked gloomy and sad. 

‘ Musingly I strolled to the inn of the village, where I learned the cause of the 
ceasing of the festivities. They had also had a ‘ May-Queen,’ one they were wont 
to call the ‘ Lily of the Valley.’ For threo summers had she reigned over her little 
flowery band, when suddenly she was called away to bloom in the fields of light 
above. ^ 

* But listen to the story as they told it to me: 

‘ The sun beamed brightly upon the May morn about which I am writing; the 
day of the last ‘crowning ’ of the ‘Lily of the Valley; * and though its little head 
was bent in sickness, the genial sun-shine, it was thought, might revive, and the 
excitement and the merry-making prove beneficial rather than injurious. And so 
they placed her on her floral throne. 

* The shoutings of a hundred little voices went up, processions were formed, and 
garlands wreathed by slender hands, were tossed into the air All eyes were turned 
toward the throne of roses; and her crown of pure white lilies, that she loved so 
well to wear, was placed upon her brow. She lookod so lovely, all in her dress of 
buds and blossoms; but she was very pale, and her eye looked up to hoaven. 

Could she have heard them calling her away ? And then she smiled; they thought 1 

sho could not be in pain; but, in gently trying to raise herself up, and waving her 
little hand, 

‘She fell, in her saint-like beauty, 

Asleep by the gates of light ! ’ 

The color returned not to her cheek; and thus this tender flowret, in the very 
height of its May-day glory, was transplanted into the heavenly nursery! 

‘ The May-day dance was over. Garlands and wreaths of flowers dropped finom 
little hands that had held them in their glee, and tears flowed like rain; and where 
so lately smiles, laughter, and the joyous strains of music floated in the air, sobbings 
now were heard, and rejoicings were at an end. 

‘I thought it was a glorious way to die; ere the young heart bad grown familiar 
with the paths of sin, while spring-flowers budded, bloomed, and blossomed on 
her very breast; while the shoutings of innocent voices greeted her, her spirit 
passed silently away. 

This is the story that they told me; and now, dear reader, I will tell you what 
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4 On the night of the day that I arrived, the funeral of the little 4 May-Queen * 
took place. Never before was I so strongly impressed with the sublimity, nay, 
the beauty of death, divested, as it seemed to be, of all its gloom and terror. 

4 There was no coffin, no pall, no raven plumings; none of the trappings and 
sombre liveries of the grave were there; but upon two pieces of cedar-wood, bound 
tightly together with boughs of myrtle and ever-green, forming a sort of trellis- 
work, the body was placed, dressed in a garment of plain white, with a single 
flower — the 4 Lily of the Valley * — resting on her breast. The scene was most 
touching. It waB night, but the moon shone full upon that lovely face; it was so 
light, so very light, it did not look like death. And then she seemed to smile, as 
though a pleasant dream was hers; or perhaps she was talking to the angels! 
And then each of the children went up and kissed those cold, still lips, and their 
little hearts seemed breaking. I could hear their sobbings, and they called her 
4 Lily,’ and some thought that she could hear them; and one of them said she had 
gone to God, to be a queen there among His little angels I And then they chanted 
a hymn, and its distant echo among the hills made me think that it was answered 
by cherub voices; it was so distinct, so very clear, that it fairly startled me. And 
then they hid their faces in their hands and wept; for the ‘Lily of the Valley ’ 
had passed from their sight for ever I * 


Here is a report made by the examiners appointed by the General Term 
of the Supreme Court, held in Alleghany county last autumn, to examine 
applicants for admission to practice. The 4 benefit of clergy,’ it may be 
well to premise, was defined by some of the class to be the ‘ right of Christ¬ 
ian burial; * by others, ‘the privilege of being attended at the gallows by a 
priest! ’ But to the ‘document * in question: 

In the Matter ) 

of V Sup. Court: Alleghany Gen. Term. 

Certain Young Men. ) 

•The undersigned, to whom the Court 
Referred the students’ class, 

To ascertain and then report 
Whether the same could pass, 

Have been attended at their room 
This morn, from eight to ten, 

And diligently have they 4 put through* 

Those interesting men , 

On various subjects of the law, 

Commercial, common, civil ; 

Of Nature, nations, and of God, 

And some laws of the D- l. 

We have examined them with caae, 

And their acquirements seen; 

* (The questions on the last-named law* 

Were chiefly put by Greene,) 

And find their knowledge just enough 
To warrant a report, 

That they be suffered to come in 
And practice on the Court / 

Wherefore we ’ve come the conclusion, 

May it please the Court, to urge ye, 

That all should be admitted to 
4 The benefit of clergy.* 

•In testimomy of which feet 
(For want of room at bottom,) 

Our hands and names here on the back 
Deliberately we’ve sot ’em. 
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There is a great deal of genuine humor in the * Report of the Committee 
on Pigs,' addressed to the President of the Berks County (Penn.) Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural Society, at their celebration last summer. An extract 
or two wili assure the reader of this fact: 

‘The pin is an important animal. Of a serene and philosophical temperament, his 
mental ana moral powers are not of that brilliant cast which attract the general atten¬ 
tion. Unlike the ‘half-reasoning elephant/ his intellectual acquirements are usually so 
limited that the ‘ learned pig ' stands alone — a prodigy in the world’s annals. What 
judicious instruction and maturity of years might effect, is of course mere conjecture, 
as an early death is characteristic of the race; and when attention is directed chiefly to 
physical development, any precocious displays of youthful genius would be likely to 
pass unnoticed. 

‘ In advocacy of the claim of this race to the title of beautiful, able writers have not 
disdained to employ their pens. ‘ No animal/ says Sydxey Smith, 4 entombed in their 
own fat, overwhelmed with prosperity, success, and farina, could possibly be so dis¬ 
gusting, if it were not useful; but a breeder who has accurately attended to the small 
quantity of food it requires to swell this pig out to such extraordinary dimensions — 
tne astonishing genius it displays for obesity — the laudable propensity of the flesh to 
desert the cheap region* of the body and to agglomerate on those part* which are worth nine- 
pence a pound — such an observer of its utility does not hesitate to call these a 4 beauti¬ 
ful race of pigs.' 

4 Nor is his praise beneath the dignity of the lyric muse. The great German poet 
Uhlaxd has 4 sung The Pig ' in his happiest style. 

4 How much more graceful are the rapid movements of the infantile pig than the 
clumsy gambols of the lamb ! Yet the latter have been consecrated to poetry for ages, 
while the former pass unnoticed. How bravely does the mother defend her offspring, 
and how marked the filial affection which they display in return; but the lirst 4 
regarded as mere maternal instinct, and the latter only as a selfish homage to the source 
oF sustenance! 

4 Dear as is the rent-paying pig to the Celt he is alike the friend and ally of the 
Anglo-Saxon. His voice is everywhere bleudea with the accents of that power which, 
in the language of Webster, 4 has dotted over the whole surface of the whole globe 
with her possessions and military posts, w hose morning drum-beat, following the sun, 
and keeping company with the hours, circles the earth daily with one continuous and 
unbroken strain of tlie martial airs of England.’ 

4 Eloquently, most eloquently does that most beautiful of writers, the gentle 4 ,Elia/ 
expatiate on 4 Jtoast I’ig: ’ 

4 4 BEnoLD him while he is doing! It seemeth rather a refreshing warmth than a scorching heat, 
that he is so passive to. How equably he turncth round the string 1 Now he is just done. To 
see the extreme Sensibility of that tender age: ho hath wept out his pretty eyes — radiant jellies — 
bhooting-stars. 

“See him in the dl?h — his second cradle: how meek he Moth 1 Wouldst thou have this inno¬ 
cent grow up to the grossness and indocility which too often accompany mature swlnehood ? Ten 
to one he would have proved a glutton — a sloven—an obstinate, disagreeable animal — wallow- 
lug iu all manner of ill thy conversation. From these sins he is happily snatched away l 1 

‘Not to be invidious, who, wc may ask, has not joined with unusual thankfulness in 
the preliminary grace over the fairly-browned spare-rib, the well-cured bam, the nicely- 
seasoued sausage? What an important question to many, 4 When ore you going to 
hill? 1 — what an important era, hut cheering-day! . . . Not a paper do wo open 

that does not record the piece of pork, and telegraph-dispatches transmit the rise and 
fall of bacon. Great in peace and great in war ? what would the nations do, what would 
the navies of the world be without the pork m their holds ? Take tha^ away, and a 
Napier might tell his 4 boys ’ to 4 sharpen their cutlasses * in vain.' 


Acting upon the considerate advice of several judicious friends, Mr. Derby 
has consented to postpone, until the twenty-eighth of February, the distri¬ 
bution of statuary and paintings which have been collected during the past 
summer. It was so late before the catalogue of these works could be sent 
out, that we think the postponement very proper, as there are no doubt 
some thousands who will be glad to avail themselves of the extension in these 
hard times. Mr. Derby and his associates intend to make the ‘ Cosmopoli¬ 
tan Art and Literary Association' a permanent institution for disseminating 
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good literature, and encouraging American artists; and we have no doubt the 
plan will meet with abundant success. We should be glad if the Associa¬ 
tion would make arrangements to open their gallery in this city, and we 
would suggest to them that it may be greatly for their interest to do so. 
This is the true place for it. - - - Mr. John Landis, the distinguished 
artist, sends us the subjoined luminous letter. In a postscript, he begs us 
to become his * patron,’ buy his pictures, and ‘remit the funds to Harris- 
burgh, Penn.’ Unable, owing to the present high price of provisions and 
putty, and to a commission which we have given Mr. Daubson, of Little 
Peddlington, England, for a copy of his great painting of 4 The Grenadier / 
(which was so superior a work of art that 4 they did rCt dare to hang it up 
in ike Royal Academy ! ’— actually afraid to do it) — unable, we say, to 
comply with Mr. Landis’s wishes, we yet publish his letter, that other 
4 patrons of art ’ may come to his aid : 

* Lancaster , Dec. 7,1854. 

‘Sirs: Since I left New-York, for the want of a suitable residence, I performed 
much of the longitude here on foot, though in Philadelphia an amount is on interest of 
$10,000, for libels, against Du Solli and Graham, of the magazine, in the District 
Court, since 12th Jan., 1846, consequently is over $15,000, none of which I was success¬ 
ful collecting, on my way here and Harrisburg, where, Sirs, I discovered the notifi¬ 
cation of myself and works in your monthly, the Knickerbocker, which should have 
produced something before the present time, though, I regret, has not; therefore I 
address this Letter to your firm, or either member thereof, as the case may be, a suffi¬ 
cient party for the occasion; extension, of patronage , the * Sunshine of Patronage/ if you 
please, for Productions in the Fine Arts. 

‘Sirs, a few originals, cabinet-size, I carried with me and at this place, am denied tho 
moderate prices, I rate them at, so that I remain in distress, like want , without my 
wants being supplied; which you comprehend from the pamphlet from which you ex¬ 
tracted ; and my relations, and friends, and Countrymen are responsible to mr for ; 
being in the provisions of the Gospel, I expound in my Heroic Poem, * Life of the 
Messiah !’ in the fifth edition. For, particularly, the national, spiritual services of 
1840, to the prevention of a third war, effecting the release of M’Leod from Utica Jail, 
whom juries were unable to convict or acquit; consequently the burthen devolved on 
me, like changing the wind on the Atlantic Ocean, on a precident occasion, in the dis¬ 
play of the virtues of my Divine Calling. 

* These Pictures I now offer you, under the impression of success, for your taste for 
the polite Arts. One is Washington and Col. Trumbull and his colleague, two aid, 
and generals and officers mounted and on foot, intermediate to the encampment of the 
army; worth, verily, above the late Cole’s landscapes, which rated at $500. The other 
is a quadrupple Portrait-Picture of Washington, Jackson, Tatler, and Scott, the heros 
of the three wars — first, second, and Mexican; represented with spectacles , appropoe, a 
glowing spectacled spectacle ! The upper, with golden, having been respectively Pre¬ 
sident, (in 1847, ^hen I first composed it,) and others, with silver, viewing, contem- 
platingly the White House, worth a few hundred dollars. Though I will put them, 
together, at $500, or less half, or so, for prosperity’s sake, unaware what Congress will 
do, who neglected me thus far. 

‘Sirs, please oonform to my appeal immediately, and may blessings be realized for 
ever I ‘Anointed of God! John Landis.’ 

We 4 conform ’ to the 4 appeal* in part - - - We hear from many friends 
of the superior character of Prqfessor Charles J, HinckelVs Seminary for Young 
Gentlemen at Newburgh, on the Hudson. The school is of the highest order, 
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admirably situated as regards accessibility and natural beauty, with accessories 
of physical as well as intellectual and moral exercises, which have won for it a 
high reputation. - - - Unless we very greatly mistake, we recognize 
in the subjoined lines, which we copy from the 'Albany Atlas,' daily journal, 
the hand of an occasional contributor to these pages. It strikes us that 
there is a well-enforced satire embodied in this same * Borroboola Gha' * 


‘ A stranger preached last Sunday, 
And crowds of people came, 

To hear a two-hour sermon 

With a barbarous-sounding name; 
’T was all about some heatheus, 
Thousands of miles afar, 

Who live in a land of darkness, 
Called ‘ Borroboola Gha.’ 

* So well their wonts he pictured 

That when the plates were passed, 
Each listener felt his pockets, 

And goodly sums were cast; 

For all must lend a shoulder 
To push the rolling car 
That carries light and comfort 
To ‘ Borroboola Gha.’ 

4 That night their wants and sorrows 
Lay heavy on my soul, 

And deep in meditation, 

I took my morning-stroll; 

Till something caught my mantle 
With eager grasp and wild. 

And looking down with wonder, 

I saw a little child. 

1 A pale and puny creature. 

In rags and dirt forlorn ; 

What could she want? I questioned. 
Impatient to be gone. 

With trembling voice she answered, 

1 We live just down the street. 

And mammy she’s a-dvin’, 

And we’ve nothing left to eat.’ 

‘ Down in a wretched basement, 

With mould upon the wails, 
Through whose nalf-buried windows 
God’s sunshine never falls; 

Where cold, and want, and hunger 
Crouched near her as she lay, 

I found a fellow-creature 
Gasping her life away. 

* 0%D6go, December 5,1854.* 


4 A chair, a broken table, 

A bed of dirty straw, 

A hearth all dark and cheerless — 
But these I scarcely saw ; 

For the mournful sight before me. 
The sad and sickening show — 
Oh ! never had I pictured 
A scene so full of woe. 

4 The famished and the naked, 

The babes that pine for bread, 
The squalid group that huddled 
Around the dying bed — 

All this distress and sorrow 
Should be in lands afar. 

Was I suddenly transplanted 
To 1 Borroboola Gha ’ ? 

4 Ah ! lo! the poor and wretched 
Were close behind the door, 

And I had passed them heedless 
A thousand times before. 

Alas ! for the cold and hungry, 
That meet me every day, 

While all mv tears were given 
To the suffering far away. 

4 There’s work enough for Christians 
In distant lands, we knqw. 

Our Lord commands his servants 
Through all the world to go, 

K‘>t only for the heathen. 

This was his charge to them : 

4 Go, j>reach the word, beginning 
First at Jerusalem* ’ 

4 0 Christian! God has promised. 
Who e’er to thee has given 
A cup of pure cold water, 

Shall tind reward in heaven. 
Would you secure the blessing. 

You need not seek it far; 

Go, find in yonder hovel 
A 4 Borroboola Gha.’ ’ 


That 1 charity which begins at home, will suggest to the heedful reader, m 
such seasons of destitution as these upon which we have fallen, that our 
own poor, whom we ‘ have with us alway,’ should not be forgotten, while 
we remember the ‘ends of the earth.* - - - Among our late ‘omis¬ 
sions* was a notice of ‘ The Little Pilgrim .* We predicted the popu¬ 
larity of this most industriously-edited and beautiful little paper, and our 
predictions have been more than fulfilled. Grace Greenwood, one of the 
editors, writes much for every number, and she never wrote to better accept- 
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ance. It is evident that her heart is in the work. We take the following 
description of her ascent to the cupola of St Paul’s, London, from one of 
her familiar articles in the last number: 

‘About the interior of the dome are a series of pictures, illustrating the life of St. 
Paul. An incident occurred during the painting of these which I will relate,' as a 
remarkable instance of presence of mind. The artist, Sir Jambs Thornhill, painted 
standing on a scaffold, erected of course at a great height from the ground. This scaf¬ 
fold was securely built, but not protected by any railing. One day, while fortunately a 
friend was with him watching him at his work — having just finished the head of one 
of the apostles, he forgot where he was, and with his hand over his eyes, stepped 
hastily backward, to see how the picture would look from a distance. In a moment he 
stood on the very edge of the platform—another step—another inch backward was 
certain death 1 His friend dared not speak, for fear of startling him — but catching up 
a large brush, he dashed it over the face of the apostle, smearing the picture shockingly. 
Sir Jambs sprang forward instantly, crying out, 4 Bless my soul 1 what have you done? * 
4 1 have saved your life l * replied hfs friend calmly. For tne next moment the two stood 
face to face, very pale and still, but thanking God fervently in their full, loud-beating 
hearts. 

4 Within the dome is ‘The Whispering Gallery.* This is surely veiy curious: the 
least whisper breathed atminst the wall at a certain point, being distinctly heard on tho 
opposite side of the gallery; or making the entire inner circle of the great dome. 
After a long, weary ascent of very dirty and dark stair-cases, we reached the cupola, 
and great London and its environs lay beneath us! Oh! what a wide and wonderful 
vie w was that! It was almost overwhelming, and so bewildered me at first that I could 
not clearly make out any thing. But soon that dizziness of astonishment passed away, 
and I began to recognize, one after another, places and buildings that had grown 
familiar to me. There was Hyde-Park, looking at that distance like a plantation of 
young trees ; there was Buckingham Palace, the new palace of Westminster, and tho 
grand old Abbey. I could see the flash of the fountains in Trafalgar Square, and trace 
the silver winding of the Thames, through miles on miles of docks and warehouses, 
under dark bridges, past darker prisons — far up into the green and smiling country — 
and far down toward the blue and shining sea. There was the Tower, which though 
not a dark or dilapidated building, always has a guilty, gloomy look, after you know 
what it is. There was the Monument, towering toward the sky, in memory of the 
great conflagration in London, when, where those magnificent buildings now stand, 
were piles and masses of fire, and great flames going up in red columns to heaven. 

‘Brightly shone the sun on hundreds of spires and domes — cheerily lighting up all 
that vast scene beneath us — the wide, elegant streets, open squares, and parks or the 
Jown, and the busy crowded streets aad narrow lanes of the city. The kindly rays fell 
just as warmly and clearly into the dark and damp courts of the miserable parish of 
St. Giles, as on to the noble terraces and into the palace-gardens of fashionable West- 
End. Oh! the beautiful sun-shine! God’s manna of light — falling for the poor as well 
as for the rich. 

* While standing on that lofty balcony, I could but faintly hear that great noise of 
business and travel which roars along London streets, without ceasing, day or night. 
It was like being at the summit of a high rock, on the sea-shore, wnere the hoarse 
sound of the great waves comes up to your ear, softened to a low, deep murmur.* 

Write as well, as simply, and as clearly as this for children, and there 
can be little fear of securing the attention of Children of larger growth,* 
as most of us 4 grown-up humans * are. - - - A right genial and pleasant 
sheet is ‘ Cozzens’ Wine-Press ,’ to say nothing of its usefulness to his cus¬ 
tomers and * the trade.* The ‘Journey round a Tapioca Pudding ’ in the 
December number, is an admirably-written and instructive sketch; while the 
annexed remarks upon k Side-boards' as they used to exist in the olden time, 
are scarcely less felicitous: 

‘ Thb good old days of side-boards have departed. Time was when a side-board 
was au indispensable piece of furniture; when wine and cake were handed to the 
guests, and a visit was a cheerful and pleasant thing to look forward to; very dif¬ 
ferent from the stately and formal dry calls of the present day. Then people were 
honest, times were better, marriage was every man’s ambition, and children were 
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a blessing. Then we were a social, not a political people: we had friends and neighbors, 
not acquaintances and financial connections merely. Then little boys and little girls 
went to bed betimes, and rose early, and loved their papas and mammas. Then the 
minister, when he called, was asked to take a glass of wine, and it was thought dread¬ 
ful if he went away without having been asked; and the good feeling that that little 
glass of wine sometimes produced was worth all the cold-water homilies that were ever 
written. Then old Christmas came all jubilant, and the old side-board was finely set 
off with the toys of the dear young children, and neither snow nor rain prevented en¬ 
joyment ; and there was always a turkey, and celery, and wine, and good spirits, and 
health and vigor. And when the evening closed in, and the snow coursed past the win¬ 
dow-panes, and the streets were lighted up, and the little ones had said their prayers 
and gone to sleep—oh I how sweetly l —with papa’s kiss and mamma’s blessing, then 
an old-fashioned pitcher of whiskey-punch stood on that respectable, time-honored piece 
of furniture — as Milton says, in 4 Paradise Regained;' 

•At a stately side-board, by the wino 
That fragrant smell diffused.’ 

And then came the old stories around the hickory fire, the nuts, the apples, the sweet 
memories of by-gone times, the warm knitting of hand with hand and heart with 
heart Alas l alas! these things were, but they have departed with the old side-boards.’ 

This picture will be widely recognized. - - - 4 Do n’t you see that notice 
there ? * said the captain of a Mississippi steam-boat to a man who had a * long- 
nine * in his mouth, and three similar segars in his left hand; 4 do n’t you see 
that writin’, or can’t you read writin' ? 4 No gentleman permitted to smoke on 
the after-deck.* * God bless you, I'm no ‘ gentleman ; * but the way I like to 
smoke is a caution. Got used to it, cap'n, years and years ago. Take one, 
cap’n ? * But * the rule must be enforced,’ and the smoker walked 4 forward,’ 
where he could enjoy his ‘ weed * unmolested. Suggestive of this remembered 
circumstance, was the following passage in a recent gossippy letter from a ge¬ 
nial friend in the 4 city of brotherly-love ; * for whose sake, and that of certaiu 
ancient friends in her beautiful borders, we say, 4 Let Brotherly Love con¬ 
tinue ; * in other words, ‘ Long may she wave 1 * But to the story — which 
4 begins and ends in smoke: * 

‘Heard u story last night: such as it is, here it is: A gentleman recently driving 
from one of our 4 crack hotels ’ in the stage, felt a 4 smoke-longing ’ come over him, and, 
drawing out a Cabana, inquired of the other occupants of the vehicle if they objected 
to smoke. No one 4 had any thing ag’in it,’and he puffed on, in company with an¬ 
other. Presently the stage pulled up, and an irate little driver bounded down and up 
again to the window, with: 

4 4 "Who’s that a-smokin’ in there ? Stop that ! ’ 

4 4 Better ask the other gentleman smoking,’ replied the puffer. 

4 4 It’s contrary to the rules.’ 

4 4 Ask if any body objects ,’ responded puffer. 

* 4 D ’you object, Sir? ’ inquired driver of passenger No. One. 

* 4 No, Sir-ree ! Got fined in Bosting myself t’ other day for smokin’. Think you ’rt 
infernal sarcy.* 

4 Do you object, Sir? ’ (Of No. Two.) 

4 *Nbt above six — got a light? * 

4 * You object, I s’pose, Sir? ’ queried coachy of a grave old Quaker in the comer. 

4 4 Nay, friend, I do not object to any thing but thy delay. Still, as thee speaks of 
smoking, it remindeth me that I would be much obliged to thee to tarry an instant at the 
next segar-shop, as I would fain refresh myself with a weed.’ 
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* (This brought out an offer of Cab&fias from smoker, which offer was gratefully ao 
cepted by the intelligent disciple of Fox.) Something yery like a suppressed oath came 
from the driver, as he proceeded to the last man: 

* * Do you object ? ’ 

* * Jee-whiUiken* / — you do n’t know Me, that’s plain!’ 

* * Why, who are you t * 

* *1! — ichy, Vm the Man that Smoked in the Omnihue / ’ 

* The coach reached the depot in about double-quick-time that day.* 

Mr. U. C. Skippers sends us l A Drees to K. N. Pepper from which we 
segregate the following. But, Mr. Skippers, Pepper can’t be imitated—he 
can only be approached at a yery great distance : 

* Grat Pepper 1 thou star ov 1st magnitude 
In the litterrarv cistern, rccevo mi otfcrinks 
In yur own stile ov blanc vers witch dont 
Yu nevr fursak. Youm eeny about the fust 
Poik livin witch kums up 2 mi idees. 

Wat a free an unparalel han yu strik the 

Kords with, dont yu? Youm grat! youm punkins! 

Praps yu dono me. I ekapec not. Faim 
Haint dun rite bi me. Mi poinks haz bin 
Smutherd frum the yTlds rapcherus gaze, 

Owink to sircumatancen k a sik Step 
Mutber wots got the spine kumplant an the 
Ilizteriks bad an I’m boun to support. 

O Pepper 1 yu dono how she wheezes 1 
Thats wots kep me down. But yu! 

Yu ken sale on, grat barb, lik the clektrik spare 
Witch darts the hevinks thru an rips the klowds 
Considrable, an sumtimes strikes barns; 

Jes so youl rip the klowds of ignerens k erer. 

Yu ken beet eny livin poek k not £ tri 
He bet, with yur rite han tide behin ye.’ 

• * 

Another t poeck 9 has been imitating, or trying to imitate, our great bard, in 
an 'Owed to the Steem Fire-Ingine t sejested by Seaing it SJcwirt' We give 
ite close: 

* Stkkh Fire-Engine! — your useful. You 
use wood and koal — you make 

a big noise with your whistle, and 
You leave a streek of fire behind you 
in the streak But, Steam Fire ingine 1 your 
Useful. Your a — a trump. Go on 1 
Go on—Grate old Skwirt! ’ 

Since the above was placed ii^type, we have received the following touch- 
ing epistles. Do they not 1 speak for themselves ? ’ They seem to, truly: 

» Clark : Editor : ‘ North-Demosthenee, Four-Comere, Jan. 10,1S55. 

* Sir : After reading the inclosed letter which I have just 
had the melancholy Pleasure of receiving from our mutual friend Mr. K. N. Pepper, 
Esq., you will of course lay aside all other Considerations and weep with me. 
Sir: Tears are good. He was worth rivers of them, or, if I am extravagant, creeks. 
I say wo*, for I consider him a Relict He was, but is not He is dead to the 
world, although he may fed alive. He is a singular instance of the experimentum 
Crude. It is not too much to say that I regret his absence. He has left a void 
which I fear Aches. My children were wont to greet him playfully and received 
Brazilian nuts at intervals. The three-cornered productions of South-America may 
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be supplied, but where is the Benefactor ? Perhaps you do not wonder that I am 
weeping; perhaps you do not wonder that four children and an angelic Woman 
have streaks of dirt on their cheeks. You can feel for them. You have been in 
the same painful situation. 

* But a flood of emotion appears to be rising. I must dose before I am carried 
away. With consideration: Sir: Yours, 

‘P. Pzppkb Pod.’ 

1 P. S. As the Transaction will bo unknown to Mr. Pepper, I will send you Port 
First of the Great Pome as soon as I receive it from him. p. p. p.’ 

4 Dehb Fklbb : 

*ive fled, fall to werk amaking up your mind as soon as you rede 
this A resine yourself to the idee, i no it will hirt your felinks but it will soon be over. 
Pkpprb is agoin to kill hisself. His fren Podd wont never, never be a witnes ov his 
agony A ketch his last breth. His axcents must be waisted onto the desert are A his i's 
will never be kivered with smal coins, o the hapines of sayin Fairwel to Wo A lookin 
for’ds to 

* A good time comin Boys on the other side ov Go*don 1* 

But ive got a grate Werk to finish wich wont be under severil weaks — (the saim as I 
aluded to last sumcr wen i felt so ga A hapy,) i am agoin to dedecat it to you in 2 parts, 
the 1st i wil send sune. you air to kepe it al till you no i hev deseized miself after wich 
ovent you may exersize your plesyour. ammongst mi efex is severil smal pomes as I 
thruw of bi od spels. if you ever colect mi werks them is to go in. Thers no use a 
tryin to find me. ime inwisable to the human speshy, ime effectooally conseled by 
nothink. 

‘ ef i dont git time to rite to you onct moar be 4 i ‘ shovil up this mortle coal ’ (from 
Shaik.) taik this for the last Podd, i fele distres. i cant rite. Fairwel. 

‘ frum your suferink but sune releved fren * K. N. Pepper/ 

The ‘Pome’ is a great one! We know the subject! - - - There is 
4 food for thought * in the following, from a metropolitan correspondent: 

4 There never was a more Btriking instance of the power of the press and of 
public opinion, brought to bear upon an outragoous abuse in official place and high 
station, than in tho recent case of Perry, a young gentleman whose offence it was 
that his father or grand-fatlier had earned the money which enabled him to obtain 
a commission in an English regiment, stationed at Windsor. This gave mortal 
offence to those in whose veins flowed gentle blood; and they rosorted to all sorts 
of annoyance to drive the young lieutenant out of the regiment ‘ Practical jokes,’ 
such as hauling him out of bed at mid-night, making him go through the sword- 
exercise while naked, burning his legs with a segar, and other equally refined sorts 
of wit, were played off upon him, with the countenance of the commander of the 
regiment himself. 

‘ Tho young man at length, stung to the quick by such prolonged and cruel treat¬ 
ment, resented it, was arrested, and court-martinlled. This led to an exposure of 
all the facts, and the consequence was, a second court-martial at Windsor. On thai 
trial, every officer, from the colonel of the regiment down, was suddenly affected 
with a loss of memory! Not one of them was able to remember any such trans¬ 
actions as tho young man had testified to. This obliviousness was so general, so 
much like tho ‘ non mi recordo ’ of another celebrated English trial, so unanimous, 
in short, that it at once excited suspicion. It proved conclusively that there wa6 a 
conspiracy among the officers to swear down tho charges against them. 
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‘And now comes down * The Thunderer ’ upon the aristocratic bloods; and in one 
week they become ‘ a by-word and a hissing/ not only in the streets of Windsor, 
but throughout Britain, and wherever in her wide-spread possessions her drum-beat 
is heard. It is no longer concealed, it is known and felt, that the officers were 
obliged to resort to peijury, to save themselves from being cashiered; and day after 
day the withering sarcasm of ‘ The Times * pours upon them like hail, until nothing 
is left to be done, save to disband the regiment, to save it from the scorn and deri¬ 
sion of the people; for even the merry boys of Windsor mock them in the public 
streets, deriding them with a repetition of the * ignorant ’ answers which the offi¬ 
cers gave on the trial, to all questions which tended to reflect upon their own injust¬ 
ice and cruelty. They are farther lampooned in other London journals; and Punch 
opens upon them a battery ‘ of all arms,’ until they are fairly driven off the field. 

* Meanwhile the young lieutenant who had been the victim of this outrageous 
conspiracy, is suddenly raised to the dignity of a hero. The people at large had 
seen the newspaper, and were conversants, and their sympathies were at once enlisted 
on the side of the pe. jecuted. Subscriptions were opened in London and all the 
provincial and larger towns in Great Britain; and at the last advices, over fifty 
thousand dollars had been raised to purchase him a higher commission.* 

Perhaps the young lieutenant will be let alone , when next he enters the 
army! We are glad to be able to record so sudden and complete a triumph 
of the Press and Public Opinion over the machinations of a few titled offi¬ 
cers, who fancied that they had their victim completely in their power. Now 
it is certain, that had not * The Times ’ — generous, in this instance at least, 
in defence of the weak and the injured — had not this great journal, with 
its commanding influence, lent its columns and its talents to the exposure 
of the abuses of the officers of this regiment, the young officer would have 
been for ever disgraced, and high-handed persecution passed unrebuked: as 
it is, the lesson will not be lost upon the public. - - - Whatever difference of 
opinion there may be in relation to the character of Napoleon Bonaparte — 
and of a surety there always will be great differences of opinion in this 
regard — his love for his infant son was a most pleasing trait, and showed 
that there was tenderness in his heart, which all could admire. The Baron 
Meneval, his ‘ ancient secretary,* in his ‘ Souvenirs Historiques ,* (a work sel¬ 
dom quoted, but replete with interest,) tells us that the little boy was brought 
every morning to the Emperor’s apartment; and he goes on to say : 

‘Thx Emperor had a sort of apparatus for trying military manoeuvres. It con¬ 
sisted of pieces of wood, fashioned to represent battalions, regiments, and divisions. 
When he wanted to try some new combinations of troops, or some new evolution, he 
used to advance these pieces on the carpet. While he was seriously occupied with the 
disposition of these pieces, working out some skillful manoeuvre which might insure 
the success o r a battle, the child lying at bis side would often overthrow his troops, 
and put into confusion his whole order of battle, perhaps at the most critical moment. 
But the Emperor would commence rearranging his men, with the utmost good- 
humor.’ 

* ‘ How different the scene,’ says a commentator upon this passage, ‘with these mimic 
troops from that presented by hiR human legions! No long column* of smoke streamed 
up from their line of march, indicating burning villages, and fields trampled in the 
dust; no explosions of artillery — no thundering of cavalry; no steel clanging with 
steel in the desperate conflict of life with life; no smoke, nor darkness, nor infernal 
din; no groans of the dying; no piercing shouts, revealing the last efforts of human 
nature, wrought up to the infuriated recklessness of revenge and despair. None of 
these! Not greater waa the difference between that infant and his sire/ 
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Surely, this is a sad, sad contrast! - - - We have frequent inqui¬ 
ries, from friendly correspondents, whether we shall have, next spring, a 
4 furnished house to let for six months ? ’ ‘Not convenient! * One friend asks 
if our exemplary tenant, (‘ one of the great Smith family, 1 ) when he let his 
draft be ‘ contested for non-expectance left any 4 schoodle ’ of his defect* 7 9 Yes: 
the schedule of his ‘ defects' would fill a newspaper column. - - - We 

shall hope to find time and space in our next to do justice to the ‘ Letters and 
Miscellanies ’ of ‘ Louise Elemjay 9 including her 4 Censoria Lidoria 9 and also 
to notice the following works : 4 The American Almanac ; ’ 4 Harry’s Va¬ 
cation ; ’ ‘Silver-Lake Sketches;’ 4 The Lost Heiress;’ ‘Jack Downing’s 
4 Way Down East,’ (an original and very clever volume;) 4 Lilies and Vio¬ 
lets;’ ‘Jerusalem and its Vicinity; ’ ‘Poetry of Europe; * ‘Wordsworth’s 
Complete Works: ’ 

With other books we cannot mention, 

But all of which shall have attention. 

That’s ours / — impromptu! - - - Is n’t this a ‘ rousing ’ number ? 


* The Crayon.’ — Two excellent numbers of a weekly journal, thus entitled, beauti¬ 
fully printed in sixteen quarto pages, have recently appeared. It is edited by Messrs. 
Stillman aud Durand. The former, ‘ to a practical knowledge of art as a landscape- 
painter, in which his fidelity to nature is a remarkable characteristic, joins the habit 
of reflecting and speculating on the philosophy of art, a personal acquaintance with 
some of the best writers on the arts of design in other countries, a large extent of read¬ 
ing in that department, and no small share of literary skill. His colleague, Mr. Du¬ 
rand, is a man of highly-cultivated taste in art, who has had the opportunity of care¬ 
fully studying its finest master-pieces in the galleries of Europe. Both of them are 
men of diligence and capacity, and will spare no pains to give spirit and variety to their 
periodical. Arrangements of the most liberal nature have been made for securing the 
aid of the ablest contributors. There is a call for the establishment of such a journal 
among a class of readers in this country — a class large enough, we hope, to insure the 
complete success, of The Crayon. It will give its readers precisely the kind of journal 
for which they have occasion — a journal through which they will be informed of all 
that is going on in the world of art, in both the eastern and western hemispheres, and 
be furnished with the means of estimating the merit of the various works produced.’ 
Admirable original poems by Bryant and Lowell have already graced its columns; 
and the series of letters on landscape-painting, by A. B. Durand, Esq. 

Literary Project. —We see it announced that Mr. Lossing, the well-known author 
of the Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution , is soon to commence the publication of a 
series of illustrated volumes descriptive of the history and biography of the great 
West They will embrace the lives of Boonr, Clark, Sieves, Robertson, Kenton, 
Crawford, Brady, Wetzel, Lewis, Shelby, the Campbells, and other pioneers who 
explored, conquered, and settled the Western valleys. He is to be assisted by Mr. 
Lyman C. Draper, Secretary of the Wisconsin Historical Society, who has, for sixteen 
years past, devoted almost his entire time to the labor of collecting, by travel and 
correspondence, every important record and tradition of the stirring events west of the 
mountains. He has visited many pioneers who were yet living, and their descendants 
or companions in adventure, and obtained from them personal narratives and manu¬ 
script journals, and letters of the greatest value. In the bands of two men so ad¬ 
mirably qualified for the undertaking, this literary enterprise can not fail to be of great 
▼slue and importance. 
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PSYCHE: FIRST AND LAST. 

Among men he was known as Doddridge Foster. But the name was 
not, as might be imagined, significant. Philip Doddridge and the 
author of the * Essays ’ had no antitype in their name-bearer. In no 
respect could it be said of him, with propriety, that he was the descend¬ 
ant of either of these good men. The name did not in the least degree 
correspond with his own peculiar individuality. It could never convey 
to the reader any impression in regard to him who bore it. 

If I said that Foster was a great nerve, with an enormous brain- 
attachment, which was continually irradiated by the ceaseless swinging 
of a soul-censer, I might, perhaps, without doing the reader injustice, 
leave him to his own imagination for the filling out of the picture; for 
it can little affect our present purpose that, as a human body, he should 
more prominently appear. And yet, such a reckless waste of material 
lor portrait-painting! it is not to be thought of. For, in the wander¬ 
ings of a life-time, could one hope to meet twice with such a combina¬ 
tion ? 

Nature does not make and distribute at random eyes like those 
which appeared in his head — glassy, large, protuberant, hungry for 
knowledge, restless, impatient, ever-seeking, ever-searching, ever-diving 
toward the unfathomable depths of mystery; ever projecting them¬ 
selves, apparently of their own irresistible power, forth in a determined 
investigation of what, to other men, to the great mass of men, was the 
unknown, and the unseen, and the impossible ! 

Nothing on earth could daunt the glancing of that eye. You might 
look for such in the man to whom Justice has explained her decrees on 
the scaffold; and, indeed, an inward correspondence might be said to 
exist between such pupil of Justice and this man, who, day by day and 
hour by hour, was learning her decrees and penalties. 

In the wanderings of a life-time, also, one would not be likely to see 
twice a head like Foster’s placed upon such shoulders. The feminine 
softness and smooth arrangement of the black, shining hair, the round¬ 
ness of the face, were in strange contrast to the massive jaw, tho pro¬ 
digious breadth of the projecting forehead ; for these, and the grand 
sweep of the heavy eyebrow, gave one an idea of Herculean strength 
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You said, This has been some great power of the deep; it has never 
been developed in the sun-light, neither in the shades of earth could it 
have grown into its present state. Eyes open and observant can dis¬ 
cern strange things in human shape. Not only are there goodly trees 
and radiant flowers in the garden of the world ; the desert has its 
skeletons, the forest its ravening wolves, and in quiet, shady places 
fungus is abundant. 

Of this man you likewise said, How wonderful he is in his present state 
of transformation ! For in a state of transformation did he seem to be. 
You could not suppose that the present was the last development of this 
human shape ; that this intellectual crown, appended to so slight and 
girl-like a columnar nerve as his body, would not, even in its mortal 
condition, become more harmonious, more in unity with itself. 

This bodily shape was more than commonly significant. We all 
know that not a being walks our earth who is not the visible, tangible 
exponent of some spiritual truth. He is its advocate and exemplifica¬ 
tion in either of two ways. It is the Gospel intrusted to his keeping, and 
he proclaims its value ; it is in no way possible for him to avoid doing so. 
Consciously, or otherwise, his exposition may be rendered ; that is not 
the point either with him or the world. Consciously or unconsciously, 
that exposition must be rendered. As to Doddridge Foster, he was like 
leaven among the multitude. As a presence, he was seen, and never 
forgotten ; as a thought, he was felt, and his influence was abiding. 

It was in a Round Tower by the sea-side that ho lived ; separated, 
not only by the massive walls of his abode, but by miles of space, from 
his fellow-men. Far along that bleak wild coast you might walk, in 
either direction, and meet no ‘ living soul.’ Around him were wastes 
of sand and barren rocks ; before him and above him, infinity — the 
ocean and heaven. A deal of significance attached to the fact that 
any man should choose it for an abiding-place. None to whom Foster 
was known could regard the choice inappropriate on his part. With 
the homes that beggared poets dream of — for which the lovers of 
Letitia Landon sigh — what had he to do ? A pathless wilderness, a 
trackless desert, he would have chosen instead for his Paradise. 

This tower had been built at least a century when Foster became its 
occupant. It was a monument; yet not in the way that its builder 
dreamed it might be. With a zeal that was certainly not in accord¬ 
ance with knowledge, he had done his work, believing, and not alone 
in his belief, that the broad bay would prove a splendid harbor ; that 
vessels might with perfect safety make a port of that point on the 
beach. 

There were some who shared his confidence — how unwisely, a fear¬ 
ful disaster proved. 

The tower, therefore, remained as this projector’s monument; for no 
vessel, save the ill-fated one whose destruction at noon-day sent a shud¬ 
der and a wail through the land, whose wreck lies even to this day in the 
place where it was stranded on the beach ; no vessel, with its freight of 
passengers and merchandise, ever attempted to come into harbor there. 
No greeting of joy was ever heard upon that beach, no word of fare 
well was exchanged there. 
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In this tower Doddridge Foster lived. And the light that was kept 
burning, night after night, year after year, in the top-most room, flashed, 
and glowed, and shone, and was seen afar — a warning, if not a bea¬ 
con, that could not be hid. The ships sailing over the great deep 
beheld it, and went on their way in safety. Inland, also, it was seen 
of many ; and to some of these it was verily as a light of heaven, 
trimmed and fed by no mortal hand. As a star they regarded it; as 
one among a multitude of distant worlds ; and doubtless — for faith 
even to this day is mighty on the earth — some dreaming souls went so 
far as to locate heaven there, in that imagined planet! 

Foster lived alone in his study. Books, multitudes of books, heaps 
upon heaps — the thought of every kindred, and people, and tongue — 
filled that presence-chamber, crowding upon his solitude ; and all were 
as his servants. Their oath of allegiance he demanded, and it was 
given. For years that room had been the world to him. There the 
children of his brain had birth ; there they grew up to maturity — a 
mighty family of giant growth ; from thence many of them had found 
their way into the outer world, and in one manner and another made 
known their parentage ; so that the name of their father, of him who 
lived like a solitary prisoner in the Round Tower on the bleak sea- 
beach, was known far and wide through the earth. 

From time to time, a report to tliis effect had been swept mysteri¬ 
ously, as by the breath of heaven on the voice of the waves, into his 
room, encouraging and strengthening him for labor; and now at la3t 
he had proved the truth of it. His tour through the country had been 
somewhat after the manner of a conqueror’s march. With his own 
eyes and ears he had learned what maimer of ovation the intelligence 
of the people desired to render unto him. And, for a season, he was 
like a magician surrounded by the enchantments of his art. 

When he went back into his solitude, his courage was renewed; a 
new and fixed purpose was wedded to that courage. There was a 
mystery of mysteries which he designed to solve. ‘ Here, too, was au 
immense thought! ’ Wonderful monopolist! what would he do with it ? 

Hitherto Foster had mastered every impediment and difficulty that 
ventured to present itself before him. These had mistaken the man 
when they proposed their opposition, and, as if aware of their mistake, 
had slunk and faded away from before him like wraiths in a dream. 

Remorselessly, or rather with Titanic impetus and impulse, had he rent 
asunder bonds of obligation, and trodden under foot the mandates of neces¬ 
sity. Had been, indeed, in all things, a law unto himself; obeying his 
own behests ; resolutely subjecting all that was opposing in his human 
nature ; rejoicing in his freedom, and appointing has own responsibili¬ 
ties. Science had engrossed him. He had held himself to be beyond 
the reach of temptation, because he contemplated with contempt all 
the rocks of offence against which weaker men stumbled ; because the 
gaudy sins, which do so easily beset the earlier years of life, had vainly 
presented their attractions to him. Onward, from first to last, he had 
gone in his march; no beguilement, no allurement, no delusion, no 
fancy sufficed to turn him aside from his purpose for a moment. 

You would have said he was a man who had known nothing of ordi 
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nary individual experiences ; that probably time had not offered to hiir 
joy, grief, misfortune, love, enmity, friendship, trials, as to other men. 
For thought, and thought alone, had left an impression upon him. 

In one sense this was the truth. In no real or true manner could he 
he said to have had an experience of such processes and tests of Provi¬ 
dence as are named above, because they came to him and upon him, 
and did not accomplish their ordinary work. The trials were not trials 
a3 with other men. They never produced their legitimate effect. 
As far as he was concerned, they were merely phenomenal; tilings he 
might reason about, but never intimately know ; words meet for illus¬ 
tration, but of no manner of practical use. Never could the ground of 
his heart be enriched by them as the hearts of others are ; for he would 
not have it so. 

Foster went back to his tower by the sea-side, after his long travel. 
Now, at last, for the solution of the mystery of mysteries ; now for the 
study and the toil, magician! 

But he failed to find the anticipated solitude and isolation. 

Since the sudden and unaccountable disappearance of the child in 
his guardianship, the child Psyche, whom his friend had intrusted to 
him, Foster’s departures and returns, made at long, rare intervals, had 
been marked by no leave-takings and no welcomes home. But on this 
occasion, most unexpectedly, a greeting did await him. 

Notwithstanding the storm that had raged all night, and which, in 
the morning, seemed far from spent, the philosopher set out tin foot 
from the fishing-village ; for no vehicle of any sort could be obtained 
m that miserable place. From this point the Tower was at least ten 
miles distant; yet the journey was performed long before noon-day. 

Any one observant of Foster’s manner of proceeding on this occasion 
watchful of the steady, onward march, which was not, from its begin 
ning till its end, delayed for an instant, w r ould have been enabled, w T ifh 
out other aid, to form an idea and an estimate of the workings of hr- 
prodigious intellect; swift, strong, and tireless ; undistracted, undis 
turbed ; permitting no obstructions in the way to his solution of th* 
ends he proposed to himself; as deaf to the warnings of mere prudence 
aB blind to the opposing operations going on either at the right hand c 
on the left. 

The wind had piled the snow about the door of the Tower, an* 
drifted it in at the arch. Foster scarcely observed this as he pushed 
forward unhesitatingly, and forced the heavy door open before him. 
There were tiny foot-prints in the snow, but he did not perceive them. 
He was at home again. This was the reflection that engrossed him. 
He was within the walls of the old beloved Tower, and the roaring of 
the waves that lashed the adjacent rocks, was, to his ear, as a recogni¬ 
tion and rejoicing chanted by a mighty choir. 

During that tour from which he was returned, not a smile had once 
been visible upon his face. This stem placidity had not escaped the 
notice of the people among whom he had mingled. They said, ATI 1 at 
have those features to do with recording the ordinary emotions of vul¬ 
gar souls ? they have other records to make. Yet a very perceptible 
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smile rested upon the face of Doddridge Foster, as he climbed the nar¬ 
row stair-case which wound from the bottom to the top of his Tower. 

He had ascended to the last step. The key of the study-door he car¬ 
ried in his hand, and toward the door he went, as a lover would tread, 
who thought to clasp his betrothed in another moment to his bosom. 

Confusion! what could it mean ? 

She was sitting, a little maiden, before the bolted study-door, evi¬ 
dently waiting for the coming of the lord and master of the plaee. 
She looked up at him with the composure of a satisfied antici¬ 
pation, when he appeared in sight. She must have heard him ascend¬ 
ing ; she must have heard him close the heavy door of the Tower 
behind him when he came in. 

Before the apparition Foster drew back, startled, in spite of himself. 
It was very evident that the last thing he had anticipated was intrusion 
of any sort in his remote and isolated Tower. 

After a moment’s silent survey, he said, in a voice so commanding 
that it would have electrified an army, ‘ Stand up! * 

The girl instantly obeyed ; and as she stood up, steadily she met and 
returned his glance. Evidently there was courage equal to his in the 
being who had thus come in the way of Doddridge Foster. 

And again, in spite of himself, the man was startled. He shuddered 
as ho looked upon the intruder. A tender-hearted woman would not 
have been ashamed to weep before a spectacle of misery so deplorable ; 
a coward would have rushed away out of her sight, declaring that he 
had seen a ‘ goblin damned ; * a stony heart would have thrust her 
aside, with an oath, and bidden her ‘ begone for a monstrous imperti¬ 
nence ! * 

As to Foster, he shuddered as he gazed silently upon her, and his 
great eyes seemed to dilate with the gazing. 

Deformed in such an extraordinary maimer that the great wonder 
was how she ever managed to move at all, and especially how she had 
been able to ascend those narrow winding-stairs; her nakedness only 
half-covered by the rags of clothes she wore ; the black hair floating 
wildly over her shoulders, in tangled, matted masses, as if never a band 
had smoothed them ; such was the strange object — the hideous mon¬ 
strosity, he pronounced it — that met Doddridge Foster at his study- 
door. 

‘ What may this mean ? * he demanded. 

The girl made no reply, unless one was conveyed in the suddeu 
glancing of her eyes from the questioner to the key which he swung 
upon his finger. 

‘ Why are you here ? who are you ? * he asked, contemplating her 
calmly; for Foster was now himself again — self-possessed, inflexible. 

‘ I am Psyche,’ said the maiden, slowly, steadily meeting the gaze of 
her questioner. The voice was harsh and bold, yet there was in it a 
tone, not heard but felt, that inspired a torturing longing and a regret; 
that aroused a ghostly recollection in the mind of Doddridge Foster. 
Psyche indeed! 

For a moment, she who called herself so was subjected to a glance, 
terrible in its scrutiny, that seemed to discover every secret of her 
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being ; but then, as if convinced that there was no recognition to be 
made, and as if consoled and quieted by the conviction, he coolly asked : 

‘ Well, and what is that to. me ? ’ 

Ah ! he would not have believed, even though one had risen from 
the dead. 

‘ Psyche/ she said again, and that was all she said. 

Foster smiled; but it was a smile not after the similitude of the 
radiance that illuminated his face as he entered the Tower and began 
to climb the stairs. There w r as bitterness and mocking in it. 

‘What I w’ant to know is, why are you here? I comprehend your 
answer very well. Your name is Psyche, you say. A pretty name 
enough; (pity it w'ere not more significant, though!) But what do 
you want here ? Who sent you ? What have I to do with thee ? ’ 

►She shivered with the cold ; she strove to wrap herself in the rags 
of clothes she w f ore ; vain eflbrt! Wondering, she looked upon him 
Was it true that he did not understand her ? All she said was : 

‘ Psyche ! ’ 

The wind rushed w r ildly up the stair-way. It was a piercing blast; 
so keen, and so intensely cold, that Foster also shivered. With delibe¬ 
ration lie turned away from the girl, applied the key noiselessly, turned 
it in the lock, and the door swung open before him. 

No sooner had he done so than the creature also advanced, and when 
Foster crossed the threshold, she quietly followed him. 

He observed her, but said nothing ; he apparently was not even an¬ 
noyed ; a charitable impulse actuated him. She is a lunatic, he 
mused; and to expose her to a storm like this would be murderous. 
But what he designed to do with her w r as beyond conjecture. As lie 
walked through the room to the fire-place, he seemed intent on one 
thing only—the kindling of a fire there. Small sticks of wood were 
lying on the irons, ready for the match. Foster had laid them there with 
his own hands, on the morning of his departure from home ; thinking, 
as he did so, of the delight with which he should kindle them when 
his pilgrimage was over and he returned. The pilgrimage U'as over ; 
but as to the inward delight anticipated — had he it ? 

One match after another he drew across the rough stone-hearth, in 
vain. A sulphurous smoke was all he got for his pains. It w f as only 
with the last m^tch in the box that the lire w r as kindled. 

This done, Foster turned impatiently aw r ay, and sitting down in his 
arm-chair before the writing-desk, he proceeded to examine the papers 
left there by him when he w r ent aw r ay. And the thread of thought 
tliat occupied him on the morning of departure w r as taken up once 
more. Its tangled condition absorbed him. 

Plainly, Psyche was forgotten. Noiselessly, unobserved, she crept 
up to the fire-place, and knelt down on the hearth, spreading her skele¬ 
ton-like hands above the feeble blaze that flickered a warning of its 
intention to go out. With evident anxiety and indecision she watched 
the flame. Presently she bent down and gave it a vigorous whiff, and 
instantly there was a roaring in the chimney that stilled the sound of 
the wind there ; and the fire crackled and glowed, and a grateful heat 
came out into the room, and filled it. 
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He had fallen at once into the old attitude, and his face wore the old 
expression — that of a weary, heavy-laden mortal, unconsciously re¬ 
joicing and glorying in the burden and its weariness, because these 
were his stars of honor, his significant badge, liis title to the royal name 
of thinking, sentient man. 

Foster had quite forgotten the guest in his study ; but a thought of her 
was recalled by the bright glare of the fire-light in the little room, and 
the sound of the crackling wood and roaring flame ; for usually the fire 
smouldered on his hearth, making no such commotion in the chimney as 
this. 

The strangeness of her presence there, and of her action, what might 
it signify ? As he asked himself the question, Foster turned to look 
upon the creature who called herself by that name, who proclaimed 
her hideous self as the bearer of the dear name once so often heard in 
that study in the Tower. 

She was sitting upon the hearth. Her soiled and wounded feet, 
pressed close against the iron bars, were apparently as unaliectcd by the 
llame, whose red light fell upon them, as if they had been made of 
stone. Her hands were folded upon her knees ; her bright eyes fixed 
upon the cloud of smoke and flame that WTeatlied upward from the 
wood. Strange sight to see in that place. Foster could hardly credit 
the vision before him. 

The very instant that he turned to look upon her, the creature seemed to 
be under a magnetic influence. She appeared to be conscious that his 
mind was searching into the mystery of her being, and of her being 
there. And this, although she was at the moment gazing intently upon 
the fire, and not on him. She must have felt his glance, she could not 
see it. It is a well-known fact that the minutest ray of light streaming 
in at some crevice of a darkened chamber makes itself felt most pain¬ 
fully by the patient, whose bandaged eyes could not by any possibility 
discern it. 

And now once more Foster asked, not unconsciously, but with the 
evident intention of going deeper into the matter than he had done 
before : 

1 What is your name ? ’ 

* Psyche,’ she again replied. 

Truly there was something remarkable in this steadfast repetition of 
the name, this unvarying iteration. The momentary suspicion of her 
sanity had now passed. Foster could not but perceive how the word 
was uttered, an echo could not have been a more perfect response to 
his tone and manner. Nothing child-like, either of impatience or of 
mirth, was there in the answer; she gave it with a certain confidence 
of conviction that in tliis way she would, on the whole, be best under¬ 
stood. 

He must go on farther if he would induce her to do so. The intelli¬ 
gence speaking from her face told him that she was not only a sane being, 
but one who understood all that related to herself, and would reveal it 
if he only asked wisely. 

And he said : 

' You will at least now tell me why you are here. Since you have 
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come into my tower, you will not refuse to give me your reason for so 
doing. I do not wish to attribute an impropriety or an impertinence to 
you. Give me an explanation.* 

There was something in Psyche’s manner that rebuked the last words 
as he spoke them. Foster's pity seemed roused. 

‘ I am an orphan. I have no home. If you will not be my father, 
and let me live here with you, wdiat will become of me ? I will not 
trouble you.’ 

It was a passionless entreaty, but wonderfully it moved him who lis¬ 
tened to it; yet she who made it, though Foster gathered from her gaze 
that she had all to win, nothing to lose, could not under any circum¬ 
stances have been more calm. 

She waited for his answer, but Foster made none. He seemed to be 
struck dumb with horror by her words. Though there was something 
really beautiful in the expression of her wan face, as she mutely gazed 
upon him after she had spoken, it escaped his notice ; he only saw 
the repulsive object that crouched upon the hearth. Mechanically, but 
with loatliing in his accent, he repeated, ‘ Father! Home ! ’ 

And he sat and looked upon her, until it seemed as if he must have 
drunk in poison through his eyes, he became so greatly agitated. Filially 
liis lips parted, with a convulsive effort they parted. 

‘ Go ! ’ he said, pointing toward the door. 

The girl arose. ‘ Where shall I go? I told you the truth, and will 
you cast me off? I have no other home.’ 

There she stood before him; he must enforce his command or it 
would not her obeyed. There she stood ; as fixed a fact as Doddridge 
Foster had ever dealt with. He might have thrust her forth with a 
single motion ; and, indeed, for an instant this seemed to be his purpose. 
But then his humanity interposed ; he also arose. He began to pace 
the room in silence, and now his face, agitated as it was, betrayed no 
hostile purpose toward her. 

As he walked and thought, she was again forgotten ; though like a 
shadow on his mind she lingered, and like a heavy weight upon his 
brain, he had lost sight of her. 

All that night, and until sun-rise, Foster’s ceaseless tread up and 
down the study-chamber might have been heard. Ho never paused, 
even for a second. A pendulum could not move with greater exact¬ 
ness and regularity. Just so many steps in so much space. He vnried 
not in a single round. Even this precision was characteristic of Fos¬ 
ter ; it was always the sign of mental agitation. The greater his intel¬ 
lectual excitement, the calmer, the more placid was the outer man. 
And to more thorough agitation than shook his •whole-being this night 
the philosopher had never been subjected. Strange was the efiect pro¬ 
duced by those two exquisite words, ‘ Home ; ’ ‘ Father.’ They reopened 
a sepulchre long since sealed, and a buried thought had its untimely 
resurrection. 

* Home! * ‘ Father ! ’ Years ago in that very place, in that isolated 
abode, that study, W'here shadows lurked for ever, heavy and solemn 
even at noon-day, there, years ago, another child, his Psyche, indeed, 
had used such words as those in reference to himself; the daring, dar- 
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ling, guileless creature, who had been his heart’s child in those distant 
days, which now for years had been forgotten. 

A friend had consigned her to his charge, intrusted her to his guard¬ 
ianship, in the confident hope that he would he to her now more than 
a protector. She was given him to do with as he would, so confidently 
did his friend rely upon Foster’s judgment and his justice. 

The thinker thought of these things now. In what a connection i 
Ah ! this maiden who had come, calling her poor monstrous self by that 
sweet name, looking to him for safety and protection, was hardly the 
one to remind of a vision bright as Foster now recalled of the little 
child — the fairy butterfly he used to call her, and a world of meaning 
he attached to the name — who was the angelic companion of his 
youth. 

More striking, startling contrast was never presented to man’s mind 
than this between the Psyche, as she called herself, and that lost child 
over whom he was once the rightful guardian ! 

A sudden smile over-spread the face of Foster as he thought upon her. 
‘ I remember her,’ he said, speaking aloud unconsciously. (If he had but 
looked on the stranger Psyche as he said it!) * She was more precious 

even than I thought. Too like the rest, but I would have made her 
very different. Her eyes I seem to see looking upon me at this moment 
as they once looked. What an infinitude of truth was in them ! Her 
every feature was a gospel. How magnificently would I, as her des¬ 
tiny, which I could not have failed to bo, how splendidly would I have 
developed her! The tender, loving heart would have learned to draw 
out the pure gold from its instinctive tenderness. Its dross should have 
become so apparent to her young eyes that its renunciation would never 
have appeared to her a sacrifice, as the young, if called to yield it up, 
do invariably deem it. And with her quick perceptions and powers of 
combination, she would inevitably have perceived the laws of the creat¬ 
ive faculty ; she would have appeared and been recognized as the pos¬ 
sessor of highest genius, among those whose sovereign faculty it is to 
create.’ 

The smile apparent on his face when he began to speak, vanished as 
suddenly as it had appeared, and a profound sadness filled its place. 
Foster drew himself up, as if to escape from the shape -which the recol¬ 
lection was now taking. But as it loomed before him, coming up more 
and more distinctly into sight in all its proportions, he seemed to shrink 
again within himself. In vain! He could not tower above, he could 
not shrink away from the remembrance. It held him fast. There 
was a fascination in it that he could not withstand. • 

Clearly, distinctly appeared before him the efforts and the days. He 
saw how the thought (the temptation, but it never occurred to him to 
deem it a temptation) had rooted and flourished within him ; the 
thought whereon he placed the child, establishing her thus upon a level 
with his own highest self, by which act he was enabled to deal with 
her according to his will. 

Aye, it was clear that he had reason to well remember her, else had 
not the remembrance so affected him. Well he recollected the effects 
of his first attempt to unfold, after his own desire, the nature intrusted 
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to liis care. How he expanded her mind with the ideas of freedom, 
while he fastened upon her tender, fragile form the chains and the yoke 
of slavery. He remembered the days when in silence he awaited the 
result; while she, imprisoned by him in a dungeon of utter darkness, 
was preserved alive by morsels such as he well knew would have had 
the effect to destroy her but for the associated influence of his mere 
words, which, at the same time, was brought to bear upon her. He re¬ 
membered also the high hopes and resolves with which he was exalted 
when he looked upon tins famished, chain-laden child, this ‘ butterfly 
of being/ and proceeded to arouse her to an altogether new life, that 
in its development should prove to the world what is that true life to 
which mortals are ordained ; to whose realities, capacities, and possibili¬ 
ties they are now as dead, universally, because they will not listen to 
the message of revelation which every breath of wind brings of a ne¬ 
cessity it cannot avoid when it has once passed tlirough the branches of 
that fair tree of knowledge which stands from eternity ‘ fast by the 
stream of life.’ 

He remembered, also — how well did he remember! — that fearful 
night in which he was fortifying himself for this great work ; his reflec¬ 
tions in those silent 'watches as to the manner of his future proceedings 
in her regard ; well did he remember them all. 

But it was with these things that his reminiscences in respect to 
Psyche ended. Here lii3 memory faltered. Thus far had he gone 
when — when what ? He could not answer himself that question. 

How long the swoon of that night lasted, Foster never knew; for it 
was while he thought of the child that a sudden darkness swept before 
his eyes. It filled the study, and, to all intents, so far as he was con¬ 
cerned, the world. This was all he knew about it, except that when 
his unassisted reason came again to consciousness, it was night still, or 
again, and a dismal foreboding, like the shadow of a night-mare, was 
tormenting liim. For this, the day-light, when it came, entirely ac¬ 
counted. Psyche, the child, was gone. 

Of the search he made for her all that day, and during many a suc¬ 
ceeding day, throughout the tower, up and down the beach ; of the hours 
of watching spent upon the sands, while the tide came in ; the anxious 
and eager inquiry of his glance directed to the heavily-rolling waves, 
in the hope that they ■would at length bear inland the burden of her 
tiny form ; of all tliis Doddridge Foster never spoke to mortal man or 
woman. 

And no one guessed his loss. Although some of the most observing 
of the people, who had been in the habit of regarding the Tower study- 
light as a star of heaven, -were prone to say at this time, with great 
anxiety, that there were waverings and palings of the light, which 
made them greatly fear it was about to disappear from the midst of the 
celestial constellations ! No one called Foster to account for the disap¬ 
pearance of his charge. But, within him, was there no arraignment, 
no conviction ? Why ask ? 

Rather, why not ask ? Is it of those secrets revealed only in ‘ the 
abodes where the eternal are ? ’ Doth not the Spirit bear witness with 
our spirit in u manner that gives revelation of the secret of the heart 
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even here ? The deed done in the body, in the body proclaims itself, 
yes, verily, to such manner of eyes as in darkened chambers, with wraps 
and bandages shading those poor orbs, can yet detect the feeble ray that 
darts in through a crevice so minute that * the spider’s most attenuated 
thread’ could not be drawn through it. 

Most singularly now, as he recalled all this experience of his earlier 
years, was Foster affected by it. Point by point, stage by stage, feeling 
by feeling, he lived it over; as a whole he regarded it, and as a whole 
he wondered over it. And this was its and his conclusion ; the event 
of her disappearance could not affect him now as it had done ; not in 
the same way, if in any way. 

It had been Foster’s mental habit to regard his experiments with 
Psyche as a failure ; now he beheld them in another light. Failure! 
how could he ever have conceded it ? 

The termination was not such as he had anticipated, most true ; yet, 
now that he understood it as it really was, must he not acknowledge 
that the result was precisely that at which he had aimed ? More 
mightily than he suspected, he had worked. It was the veiy result he 
had sought, only accomplished in a larger compass, sweep, degree, than 
he had hoped for or dreamed of. He had struck to a deeper depth of 
truth than he had dared to believe, or even suspect. 

Thinking this, Foster stopped in his walk, and looked on the strange 
creature who also called herself Psyche. He looked with the eyes of 
morning, and through the light of morning, also, for day-light was in 
the room. What should lie do with her ? Evidently he w r as asking of 
himself this question. 

No harshness of scrutiny was now visible in the glance. His voice 
was milder than it had been heretofore when he addressed her. Pa¬ 
tiently through all those hours she had waited till ho should pass sen¬ 
tence upon her; and now she seemed to know that her hour was come. 
But even now that the conviction affected her in any way was not to 
be gathered from her attitude or glance. 

‘ If you remain here what will follow ? ’ asked he. 

* I shall not starve, nor die of cold. I shall have a father and a 
home,’ she replied. 

Again Foster smiled. It was such a smile as his face had not worn 
for years ; more genial, less suggestive of disagreeable consequences, less 
like a thread of fire darting amid black thunder-clouds. 

‘ What will my gain be ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Psyche,’ she replied. 

‘ Remain,’ said Foster; ‘ but if you trouble me-’ he did not 

finish the answer even by a significant glance. He turned away from 
her, and again sat down before his desk. To the unravelling of the 
thought ? To the solution of the mystery ? 0 magician! With a 
faint cry of joy the maiden fell down before him. But she said not a 
word. Both the motion and the after-silence were understood and ap¬ 
preciated by Foster. She was wisdom itself, this Psyche ! And had 
it not been evermore wisdom, not beauty, as dissociated from that, 
which he sought ? 

They w r ould get on well together. Doubtless. And he was glad 
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that he had not driven her from his tower, in the first inhospitable im¬ 
pulse of his surprise. 

For three days, the storm, which had accompanied Foster on his 
return home, raged along that coast as it had never done before. It 
was terrific. The mighty waves swept inland, and dashed up against 
the tower, and over it they dashed ; yet the walls shook not before the 
furious intent for its destruction thus manifested. Upon the beach they 
broke, depositing there a most significant burden of shattered timbers 
and spars, ropes, and fragments of sail-cloth; these tilings told their 
own story of ship-wreck, ruin, and probable death. 

In those days the heavens were shrouded ; the sun never for a mo¬ 
ment looked upon earth, neither in his rising, nor in his setting, nor at 
noon-day. Floods of rain and clouds of snow alternately descended : 
and continually Euroclydon was proclaiming himself the mighty invi¬ 
sible storm-wind. But through all this convulsion, the light in the 
study of the tower burned brightly, and they who were wont to watch 
its shining in the East, said joyfully to one another, ‘ Behold it! behold 
it! No burning star, no meteor ever gave light like tliis. It is eternal, 
like its maker ; it is a heavenly beacon indeed! * 

And Doddridge Foster, in that study, during those three days, did 
work a work wliich no man then regarded, but which was to perish 
never from the records that are made on earth and in heaven. Every 
mental faculty which ho possessed w'as in concentrated operation. He 
was bringing all to bear mightily on one object, one design — that only 
accomplished ! but he w'as not looking beyond that time. 0 magician ! 
thou, indeed, wast working mightily ! 

Psyche, the deformity, sat beside him, and called him ‘ father,’ and 
he never rebuked her. When she spoke ho made answer ; when she 
was silent, he led her into speech again. This all might have been 
easily misconstrued; might have been attributed to a kind impulse ope¬ 
rating even during the preoccupation of mind : but he called her ‘ my 
child ! ’ he smiled upon her! Those were tokens of favor that could 
not be mistaken. What! the filthy person arrayed in the tattered gar¬ 
ments, the monstrous presentment that saluted him on his return from 
the tower ! ‘ Child ] ’ smiling upon her ? Ah! but a change had been 

wrought; the loathsome evidences of neglect and wretchedness were 
removed ; Foster had covered her nakedness w r ith some of his own gar¬ 
ments ; and upon her breast she wore a dazzling ornament of gems 
and precious metal, wdiich in former times the little lost child used to 
w r car. The tangled, matted hair w T as brought to order; the Psyche 
drank from Foster’s cup, she ate from his dish ; she was verily as his 
child. But the deformity w r as not removed ; a slight outer change w*as 
all that the guardian had efiected. Alas ! how slight it was ! 

During those momentous days after he had formed his resolution, the 
cruel deformity of the maiden had much troubled him. He examined 
books that treated learnedly on such cases, he reflected, he speculated 
profoundly, and then he planned a great experiment. 

But days went on, and the actual deed in her behalf w r as not done 
Foster was content to have her by his side, to listen to her words, those 
strange w'ords, so new, so hitherto unutterable, as it seemed to him 
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He resumed his wonted labors, and soon was absorbed in them. What 
a help-mate had he here ! How subtly Psyche comprehended all he 
would fain do; how fully and freely she entered into those labors 1 
Her presence communicated a new energy and vigor to his arguments, 
and enlarged the scope and spirit of his speculations ; for she seemed to 
behold truth with a clearer eye, and to grasp it with a firmer hand 
than he. 

It was wonderful. He had looked for ignorance which he was to 
enlighten — for weakness that he might strengthen; but he found 
he had no need. If in any respect he was the teacher, in a much 
deeper, in a far-reaching sense, was he the taught. He cheated him¬ 
self with an emotion of pity, and no sooner had he done this than 
the pity was lost in a passionate admiration. Falsehood ? Deformity l 
She was the princess of truth ! She was a queen of beauty ! She was 
all loveliness to him, and he loved her as he had never loved the lovelier 
child. No gay and fluttering butterfly she ; but a royal eagle, with 
the unblenching eye that could gaze upon the noon-day sun, and with 
the voice of the nightingale. She became the spring of all his mental 
action. Well might he give to her the name she claimed ; well might 
he call her his Psyche I 

He was her amanuensis; nothing higher, nothing better. Oh! 
marvellous three days ; what wondrous things ye wrought! 

Never dreaming, teacher, sage, illuminator, prophet, that he in turn 
was become a slave, a beggar; and that the last Psyche with whom 
he had to do was working vengeance on him. Never dreaming that 
his little lost one had come back in this hideous shape to tyrannize over 
her old master; never suspecting that the empire of the tower, and its 
sovereignty, were no longer in his hands, but in hers! Marvellous ma¬ 
gician l daring Prometheus! the chains are upon thee; a vulture is 
destroying thee, and thou knowest it not! 

Never dreaming that an angel of judgment, writing a record against 
Ills name, added this as the sum of the testimony: 

* Better were it for that man had he never been born ;* because, for 
all the age3 of eternity, his Psyche was undone! His soul delivered 
over to the torments of its choice — to the bewildering enigma which 
he should never, never solve! o. c. 


LOST! 

Lost ! lost! a heart as true 
As ever throbbed on earth. 

T Is gone — and each departing hour 
Teaches anew its worth. 

Lost! lost I a love as pure 
As ever came from heaven. 

I threw the gem unheeded by, 

Nor prized it when’t was given. 

Lost! lost! all truth, all peace, 

All strength on which to lean, 

When storms assail, and tempests lower 
Across life's wintry scene. 

O heart! as true, as fond 
As human heart could be! 

O love! so wond’rous in its power 
And broad inftnity l 
Philadelphia , Dec, 11,ISM. 


L O 8 T I 

O Faith! through whose cleareyo 
I raised my own to God ! 

0 arm of human strength! to guide 
O'er life's uncertain road! 

Ye all are gone, and stormy clouds 
Gather above my head, 

Until 1 scarce can raise my eyes 
From graves around mo spread ; 

Where perished Joys lie still and cold, 

By early blighting* crossed; 

Where the wind howls, through leafless trees, 
The heart's dirge. Lost! all lost! 

Lost, lost to me through time ; 

But, weary, tempest-tost, 

I see a haven far beyond, 

Whose hope is never lost. 

Fannie B. Walton. 
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THE FOREST WALK. 

L 

Tiie autumn woods were all a-glow, 

As down a mossy path I strayed ; 

A gentle form was at my side, 

A fair whito arm on mine was laid. 

IL 

A perfumed hazo filled all the air, 

And priest-like seemed the solemn trees, 

Waving their boughs, like out-stretched arms, 
And spreading incense on tho breeze. 

IIL 

The gentle breeze moved through the wood, 
And shook sweet music softly round: 

And faint upon our charmed ears 
Fell tho youug brooklets tinkling sound. 


Upon this brooklet’s grassy bank, 

Where fringed gentians bent and smiled, 
Wo paused, and talked in those low tones 
The stillness from our lips beguiled. 


We talked of days and years gone by; 

What friends had said, what some had done; 
And thou our voices grew more low, 

And softly spoke of dear ones gone. 


Her voice was still, as stopped by tears, 
And silence filled the forest gay, 

Save when tho brooklet’s limpid stream 
JLlroko o’er the pebbles on its way: 


Save when tho many-colored leaves 
Were rustled by the sighing breeze, 
And low-toned whispers seemed to sound 
Deep in among the columned trees. 


said, * I would my autumn days 
Would turn my life-long deeds to gold ; 
That, like tho sun, some well-known face 
Would brighten mine when I am old. 


xx 

That liko this lightly-moving breeze, 

Soft hands would wander o’er my brow; 
And sweet-eyed faces smile in mine, 

As these wild-flowers are smiling now.’ 
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X. 

I saw lier turn her head awav, 

I saw the red flush on her face; 

I took her trembling hand in mine, 

And turned toward me her tearful gaze. 


XT. 

‘And shall yours be that well-known face ? 1 

I said, while joy leaped in my breast: 

‘ What autumn-days shall rival ours ? ’ 

Her head was leaning on that breast 

XII. 

0 autumn-leaves! that burned and glowed; 

0 brooklet! siugiug on your way, 

0 fringed gentian ! decked with smiles, 
How I recall that autumn day 1 


TOWN AND RURAL HUMBUGS. 

When Philip, King of Macedon, had made preparations to march 
against the Corinthians, the latter, though utterly incapable of coping 
with that sagacious and powerful monarch, affected to make great 
efforts at defence with a view to resist him. Diogenes, who took great 
delight in ridiculing such follies as he was too proud to indulge in him¬ 
self, or did not happen to have a taste for, began to roll about his tub 
in a bustling and excited manner, thus deriding the idle hurry and silly 
show of opposition by which the feeble Corinthians were trying to 
deceive themselves or Philip into a belief that he had something to fear 
from them. 

It is a wonder to a certain Yankee Diogenes, that there are not more 
tubs rolled about now-a-days; for the world, in his estimation, never con¬ 
tained more bustling, shadow-pursuing Corinthians, than at the present 
time. 

A Concord philosopher, or modem Diogenes, who has an eye of acute 
penetration in looking out upon the world, discovered so much aimless 
and foolish bustle, such a disproportion of shams to realities, that his 
inclination or self-respect would not permit him to participate in them ; 
so he built himself in the woods, on the banks of a pond of pure water— 
deep enough for drowning purposes if the bean-crop failed — a tub "of 
unambitious proportions, into which he crawled. In this retreat, where 
he supported animal and intellectual life for more than two years, at a 
cost of about thirteen (!) dollars per annum, he wrote a book full of inter¬ 
est, containing the most pithy, sharp, and original remarks. 

It is a fortunate circumstance lor Mr. Thoreau, the name of this 
eccentric person, that his low estimate of the value of the objects, com¬ 
pared with their cost, for which the world is so assiduously and pain- 
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fully laboring, should have received, so soon after the publication of his 
book, such an important, substantial, and practical confirmation in the 
auto-biography of Bamum. If any thing is calculated to induce a man 
to see how few beans will support animal life, we think it is a contem¬ 
plation of the life and career of the great show-man. If there is any 
thing calculated to reconcile us, not to the career of Bamum, but to 
whatever laborious drudgery may be necessary to procure good beef¬ 
steaks and oysters, with their necessary accompaniments, it is the 
thought of those inevitable beans, that constituted so large a part of the 
crop of Mr. Thoreau, and that extraordinary compound of corn-meal 
and water, which he facetiously called bread. 

Beyond all question, the two most remarkable books that have been 
published the last year are the ‘ Auto-biography of Barnum,’ and ‘ Life 
in the Woods/ by Thoreau. The authors of the two books, in tastes, 
habits, disposition, and culture are perfect antipodes to each other ; and 
the lessons they inculcate are consequently diametrically opposite. If 
ever a book required an antidote, it is the auto-biography of Barnum, and 
we know of no other so well calculated to furnish this antidote as the 
book of Thoreau’s. 

If any of the readers of the Knickerbocker have so long denied 
themselves the pleasure of reading ‘ Walden, or Life in the Woods,’ we 
will give them a slight account of the book and its author; but we 
presume the information will be necessary lo only very few. Mr. 
Thoreau is a graduate of Harvard University. He is a bold and origi¬ 
nal thinker ; ‘ he reads much, is a great observer, and looks quite through 
the deeds of men.* * Beware/ says Emerson, ‘ when the great God lets 
loose a thinker on this planet. Then all things are at risk.’ Are 
thinkers so rare that all the moral, social, and political elements of 
society may be disturbed by the advent of one ? The sale Bamum’s 
book has already met with is not, to be sure, suggestive of an overwhelm¬ 
ing number of thinkers in the country. Thinkers always have been 
considered dangerous. Even Caesar, if he could have feared any thing, 
would have been afraid of that lean Cassius, because 

1 lie thinks too much: such men are dangerous.* 

And why are thinkers dangerous ? Because the world is full of * time- 
honored and venerable 5 shams, wliich the words of thinkers are apt to 
endanger. 

After leaving college, Mr. Thoreau doffed the harness which society 
enjoins that all its members shall wear, in order for them ‘ to get along 
well,’ but it galled and chafed in so many places that he threw it off, 
and took to the woods in Concord. He built a hut there, a mile from 
any neighbors, that cost him twenty-eight dollars, tw r elve and a half 
cents, and lived there more than two years — eight months of the time 
at an expense of nearly nine shillings a-month. Before adopting this 
mode of life, he first tried school-keeping, reporting for a newspaper, and 
then trading for a livelihood ; but after a short trial at each, became 
persuaded that it was impossible for his genius to lie in either of those 
channels. 

After hesitating for some time as to the advisability of seeking a 
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living by picking huckle-berries, he at last concluded that ‘ the occupa¬ 
tion of a day-laborer was the most independent of any, as it requires! 
only thirty or forty days in a year to support one. The laborer's day 
ends with the going down of the sun, and he is then free to devote him¬ 
self to his chosen pursuit, independent of his labor; but his employer, 
who speculates from month to month, has no respite from one end of the 
year to the other. In short, I am convinced, both by faith and experi¬ 
ence, that to maintain one’s self on this earth, is not a hardship, but a 
pastime, if we will live simply and wisely, as the pursuits of the simpler 
nations are still the sports of the more artificial. It is not necessary 
that a man should earn his living by the sweat of his brow, unless he 
sweats easier than I do.’ 

The establishment in the woods, kept up by the extravagant expendi¬ 
tures we have mentioned before, was the result of these reductions. 

If there is any reader of the Knickerbocker — native-born and a 
Know-Nothing—who needs to be told who P. T. Barnum is, such a 
person might, without doubt, ‘ hear something to his advantage,’ by 
inquiring out and presenting himself before that illustrious individual ; 
for the great show-man has made a good deal of money by exhibiting 
less extraordinary animals than such a man would be. 

It was pretty well understood by physiologists, before the recent 
experiment of Mr. Thercau, how little farinaceous food would suffice for 
the human stomach; and Chat ham-street clothiers have a tolerably 
accurate knowledge of how little poor and cheap raiment will sutliceto 
cover the back, so that his ‘ life in the woods ’ adds but little to the stock 
of information scientific men already possessed. But it was not clearly 
known to what extent the public was gullible until the auto-biography 
of Barnum fully demonstrated the fact. This renowned individual has 
shown to a dignified and appreciative public the vulgar machinery 
used to humbug them, and they (the public) are convulsed with laugh¬ 
ter and delight at the exposition. ’Cuteness is held in such great esteem 
that the fact of being egregiously cajoled and fooled out of our money 
is lost sight of in admiration for the shrewdness of the man who can 
do it. And then there is such an idolatrous worship of the almighty 
dollar, that the man who accumulates ‘ a pile * is pretty sure to have the 
laugh on his side. ‘ Let him laugh who wins,’ says Barnum, and the 
whole country gays amen. It is very evident that shams gpmetinie.s 
‘pay better’ pecuniarily than realities, but we doubt if they do in all 
respects. Although Thoreau ‘ realized ’ from Ills bean-crop one season — 
a summer’s labor — but eight dollars seventy-one and a-kalf cents, yet 
it is painful to think what Barnum must have ‘ realized ’ from ‘ Juice 
Heth ’ and the ‘ Woolly Horse.’ 

If we were obliged to choose between being shut up in ‘ convention¬ 
alism’s air-tight stove,’ (even if the said stove fyad ail the surroundings of 
elegance and comforts that wealth could buy,) and a twenty-eight dollar 
tub in the woods, with a boundless range of freedom in the daily walks 
of life, we should not hesitate a moment in taking the tub, if it were 
not for a recollection of those horrid beans, and that melancholy mix¬ 
ture of meal and -water. Aye, there’s tho rub ; for from that vegetable 
diet what dreams might come, when we had shuffled of! the wherewith 
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to purchase other food, must give us pause. There’s the consideration 
that makes the sorry conventionalisms of society of so long life. We 
rather bear those ills we have, than liy to others that we know not of. 
A very reasonable dread of something unpleasant resulting to us from 
eating beans in great quantities, ’would be likely to be a consequence of 
our experience alone, if we happened to be deficient in physiological 
knowledge. Whatever efleets, however, different kinds of diet may 
have upon different persons, mentally or physically, nothing is more 
clear than the fact that the diet of Mr. Thoreau did not make him 
mentally windy. We think, however, between Iranistan, with Joice 
Heth and the Mermaid tor associates, and the tub at Walden, with only 
Shakespeare for a companion, few probably would be long puzzled in 
mailing a choice, though we are constrained to say that the great 
majority would undoubtedly be on the side of the natural phenomena — 
we mean on the side of Barnum and the other mentioned curiosities. 
Still, in contemplating a good many of the situations in which Barnum 
was placed, it is impossible to conceive that any person of a compara¬ 
tively sensitive nature would not gladly have exchanged places with 
the man ol the woods. (We rcler of course to the author of ‘Walden,’ 
and not to the animal known as ‘ the man of the woods.’ Some perhaps 
would not have taken pains to make this explanation.) 

There is a good deal more virtue in beans than we supposed there 
was, if they are sufficient to sustain a man in such cheerful spirits as 
Thoreau appears to have been in when he wrote that book. The spirit 
oftentimes may be strong when the flesh is weak ; but there does not 
appear 1o be any evidence of weakness of the flesh in the author of 
‘ Walden.’ We cannot help feeling admiration for the man 

‘That fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’eu with equal thanks : ’ 

and since Sylla so coolly massacred so many Roman citizens, there has 
not been a man who apparently has contemplated his fellow-men with 
a more cheerful, lofty, and philosopliical scorn than the occupant of this 
Walden tub. If a man can do this upon beans, or in spite of them, we 
shall endeavor to cultivate a respect lor that vegetable, which we never 
could endure. 

It was a philosopher, as ancient as Aristotle, we believe, who affirmed 
that ‘ they most resemble the gods whose wants were fewest.’ Whether 
the sentiment is a true one or not, we have no hesitation in saying that 
the god3 we worship will bear a good deal more resemblance to H. D. 
Thoreau than P. T. Barnum. We believe it requires a much higher 
order of intellect to live alone in the woods, than to dance attendance in 
the museum of a great metropolis upon dead hyenas and boa constric¬ 
tors, living monkeys and rattle-snakes, giants and dwarfs, artificial mer¬ 
maids, and natural zanies. There is, however, a good deal of society 
worse than this. 

Of the many good things said by Colton, one of the best, we think, 
is the following: 

1 Expense of thought is the rarest prodigality, and to dare to live alone 
the rarest courage; since there arc many who had rather meet their 
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bitterest enemy in the field, than their own hearts in their closet. He 
that has no resources of mind is more to be pitied than he who is in 
want of necessaries for the body ; and to be obliged to beg our daily 
happiness from others, bespeaks a more lamentable poverty than that 
of him who begs his daily bread.’ 

We do not believe there is any danger of proselytes to Mr. Thoreau’s 
mode of life becoming too numerous. We wish we could say the same 
in regard to Barnum’s. We ask the reader to look around among his 
acquaintances, and see if the number of those whose resources of inind 
are sufficient to enable them to dispense with much intercourse with 
others, is not exceedingly small. We know of some such, though they 
are very few; but their fondness for solitude unfortunately is not associated 
with any particular admiration for a vegetable diet. It is a melan¬ 
choly circumstance, and one that ha* been very bitterly deplored, ever 
since that indefinite period when ‘ the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary,’ that the accomjvmiments oi poverty should go hand-in- 
hand with a taste for a solitary life. A hearty appreciation of and love 
for humble fare, plain clothes, ami ‘poor surroundings generally, are 
what men of genius need to cultivate. ‘ Walden’ tends to encourage 
this cultivation. 

The part of Mr. Barnum's life, during which he has become a mil¬ 
lionaire, has been spent almost wholly in a crowd. It would be no 
paradox to say that if the time he has spent as a show-man had been 
spent in the woods, neither the brilliancy of his imagination nor the 
vigor and originality of his thoughts would have enabled him to have 
produced a book that would have created any very great excitement, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary attributes of that intellect wdiich 
could conceive the idea of combiidng nature and art to produce * natu¬ 
ral curiosities,’ and which was shrew r d enough to contrive ways and 
means for drawing quarters and shillings, and for the smallest value 
received, indiscriminately from residents in the Fifth Avenue and the 
Five-Points, from the statesman and ‘ the Bowery-boy,’ from savans, theo¬ 
logians, lawyers, doctors, merchants, and 4 the rest of mankind,’ to say 
nothing about Queen Victoria, the Duke of Wellington, and a large 
portion of the Eastern continent beside. 

Unlike as Barnum and Thoreau are in most every other respect, in 
one point there is a striking resemblance. Both of them had no idea 
of laboring very hard with their hands for a living ; they were deter¬ 
mined to support themselves principally by their wits. The genius of 
Barnum led him to obtain the meat he fed upon by a skillful combina¬ 
tion of nature with art— by eking out the short-comings in the animal 
creation with ingenious and elaborate manufactures, and then adroitly 
bringing the singular compounds thus formed to bear upon the credulity 
of the public. And thus, while he taxed the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, either separately or combined, to gratify the curiosity 
of the public, the most valued products of the last-mentioned kingdom 
flowed in a large and perpetual stream into his pocket. But his expen¬ 
ditures of 4 brass * in these labors were enormous. Thoreau had nc 
tal nt for 4 great combinations.’ The meat he fed upon evidently w r ould 
not be that of extraordinary calves or over-growmbullaloos, baked in the 
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paragon cooking-stove of public curiosity; or rather, as lie ate no meat, 
the vegetables he lived upon would not come from the exhibition of 
India-rubber mermaids, gutta-percha fish, or mammoth squashes. His 
genius did not lie at all in that direction. On the contrary, he prefer¬ 
red to diminish his wants, instead of resorting to extraordinary schemes 
to gratify them. 

Mr. Thoreau gives a description of a battle fought upon his wood-pile 
between two armies of ants, that is exceedingly graphic and spirited. 
\\ e think it surpasses in interest the description of battles fought about 
Sebastopol, written by the famous correspondent of the London Times. 
Perhaps, however, we are somewhat prejudiced in the matter. The 
truth is, we have read so much about the war in Europe, that the 
whole subject has become somewhat tiresome ; and this account of the 
battle of the ants in Concord had so much freshness about it — so much 
novelty, dignity, and importance, which the battles in Europe cease to 
possess for us—that we have read it over three or four times with 
increased interest each time. We regret that the whole account is too 
long to copy here, but w r e will pftvo the closing part: ‘ They fought 

with more pertinacity than bull-dogs. Neither manifested the least 
disposition to retreat. It was evident that their battle-cry was, Conquer 

or die !.I was myself excited somewhat, even as if they had 

been men. The more you think of it, the les* the difference. And 
certainly there is not the fight recorded in Concord history, at least, if 
in the history of America, that will bear a moment’s comparison with 
this, whether for the numbers engaged in it, or for the patriotism and 
heroism displayed. For numbers and for carnage it was an Austcrlitz 
or Dresden. Concord fight! Two killed on the patriot’s aide, and 
Luther Blanchard wounded! "Why, here every ant was a Bum rick. 

‘ Fire ! — for God’s sake, fire ! * and thousands shared the fate of Lavis 
and Hosmer. There was not one hireling there. I have no doubt it 
was a principle they fought for, as much as our ancestors, and not to 
avoid a three-penny tax on their tea ; and the results of this battle will 
be as important and memorable to those w r hom it concerns as those of 
the battle of Bunker-Hill, at least.* 

The more you think of it the less the difference between this fight 
and those battles about Sebastopol. There appears, however, to have 
been this advantage in favor of the battle of the ants, there was no 
‘ mistake 5 made in the orders, (that the chronicler could discover,) by 
which many valuable lives were lost, as in the charge of cavalry at 
Sebastopol. All the operations of the ants appeared to be systematic 
and w r ell-timed. This rather goes to show that the commanders of 
ants are more cautious than the commanders of men, for the reason 
probably that they hold the lives of their combatants in greater 
estimation. 

The machinery that is used to bring about battles between different 
nations by 1 the powers that be,* is very much like that Bamum used to 
divert the public — to divert money from their pockets into his. By 
adding to the age of his remarkable ‘nurse*—the vivacious and 
interesting Joice — in about the same proportion that he increased the 
age of his juvenile phenomenon. General Thumb, he was guilty of a 
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departure from truth not a whit more extraordinary than the discrepancy 
between the conversation of the Emperor of all the Russias with the 
English ambassadors in regard to the health of Turkey, and hi$ actions 
at the same time. Barnum unquestionably possesses superior diplomatic 
talents. Talleyrand w r ould have approved them. 

We said some little way back that there was one point of resemblance 
between Barnum and Thoreau. There are half-a-dozen. Both are 
good-natured, genial, pleasant men. One sneers at and ridicules the 
pursuits of his contemporaries with the same cheerfulness and good-will 
that the other cajoles and fleeces them. The rural philosopher mea¬ 
sured the length, breadth, and depth of Walden Pond, with the same 
jovial contentedness that the metropolitan show-man measured the 
length, breadth, and depth of the public gullibility. Both too are com¬ 
passionate men. Flashes of pity are occasionally met with in the book 
of Barnum’s, at the extent of the credulity of that public he seemingly 
so remorselessly wheedled; and Thoreau evinced a good deal of com¬ 
passion for some of his Avcll-to-do townsmen. His sympathy was a good 
deal moved in behalf of the farmer that owned ‘ a handsome property,’ 
who was driving his oxen in the night to Brighton, through the mud 
and darkness. Both were artists. He of the wood constructed himself 
the unpretending edifice he occupied — a representation of which graces 
the title-page of his book. Barnum’s artistic skill was more evinced in 
constructing such 1 curiosities ’ as we have before alluded to. And 
finally, both w'ere humbug3 — one a town and the other a rural 
humbug. 

But both of them have nevertheless made large contributions to the 
science of human nature. Malherbe, once upon hearing a prose work 
of great merit extolled, dryly asked if it would reduce the price of 
bread ! If ‘ Walden ’ should be extensively read, we think it would 
have the effect to reduce somewhat the price of meat, if it did not of 
bread. At all events it encourages the belief, which in this utilitarian 
ago enough needs encouragement, that there is some other object to live 
for except ‘ to make money.’ 

In the New-England philosophy of life, which so extensively prevails 
where the moral or intellectual character of a man is more or less 
determined by his habits of thrift , such a book as ‘ Walden ’ was 
needed. Extravagant as it is in the notions it promulgates, we think it 
is nevertheless calculated to do a good deal of good, and wo hope it 
will be wddely read. Where it exerts a bad influence upon one person, 
Bamum’s auto-biography w r ill upon a hundred. 


ULALIE: AN EXTRACT. 


Tins crimson of the maple trees 
Is lighted by the moon's soft srlow: 

Oh! nitrhts like this, and things like Jiose, 
Brim: back a dream of Jon" ago. 

For on an evo as sweet ns this. 

Upon tn ; s bmk, beneath this tree, 
xtly li*"*, 'n lovt/s impassioned kiss, 

M.h t^oso Oi Ulalie. 


Softly as now the (lew-drops burned 
Tn the flushed bosoms of the flowers. 
Backward almost seems Time to have turned 
The "olden axis of the hours, 

Till, cold as ocean’s beaten surf. 

Beneath these trailim: houghs. I see 
The white cross and the faded turf 
Above lost Ui.ai.ie. Alice Oaky. 
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THE MOTHER’S VOICE. 


A child having lost her hearing very young, being asked many years after if there was any 
so rvi which she could recall, replied that she still remembered her mother's voice. 


I know, lone one! thou canst not hear 
The joyous sounds of earth, 

That sweetly full on every ear, 

Of melody and mirth. 

The breeze that steals tho violet's sigh 
In vain is whispering near, 

Nor have bright waters, murmuring by, 
One charm to lull thine ear. 

The wind, earth’s wildest minstrel, sings, 
That voice that may not sleep; 

For Nature has a thousand strings 
O'er which his fingers sweep. 


The leaves are but as trembling chords 
His hand has idly strung, 

Their rustling sounds like tuneful words 
l>y angel spirits sung; 

Soft lyres through which his music breathes 
Wild notes that linger long, 

And s»ng to every passing breeze, 

In t uminer-tirnc, a song. 

And y it its voice for tiiee, I know, 

No 1 'tigering tone can wake, 

N<>r ah ts sweetest strains that flow, 

The v’.'ain of silence break. 


Hut are \\ve not sweet sounds, pale one, 
Whose memory lingers vet, 

And many % gentle, once-loved tone 
Thou canst aot now forgot ? 

Oh ! can you trnt recall again 
Tho warble o'’ some bird; 

The notes of sonre enchanting stream 
That happier moments heard? 
lllost tones that wvft not now depart — 
Loved voices, as o *' yore, 

Whose echo hangs an und thy heart. 
Though they are licanl no more ? 


She turned, and o’er thr* a smile 
Of such strange brightness sfole, 
As if some spirit-voice tho whilr 
Ilad stirred her inmost soul: 

‘ Oh ! yes, there is one sound e'en 'o» 
My memory yet recalls, 

That on my heart, still soft and Jom; 
Like distant music, falls: 
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That well-remembered tono, how oft 
In slumber's vision thrills! 

Until its gentle cadence soil 
My lonely bosom tills. 

Long will those cherished accents sweet 
This saddened heart rejoice, 

Till every pulse has ceased to beat — 

My blessed mother's voice ! 1 

m. u u. 


FALLACIES ABOUT EDITORS. 

BY * O N K OF ’EM.’ 


NtJUBER ONE. 

Tiie popular idea of an editor is, a miserable man, perpetually tor¬ 
mented with the task of finding material to ‘ fill up ’ a newspaper — 
a bottomless abyss, that is as incapable of overflowing as the cup of 
happiness. Out of this yawning gulf there is supposed to issue periodi¬ 
cally a devil. Day and night the insatiable fiend is said to haunt him, 
and scream in his ears for ‘ Copy , more copy' 

It is no such thing. There is no such man. There is no abyss, and 
no devil. It is a humbug — every word of it. The last apprehension 
that ever flits through the brain of an editor — and there are a 
great many — is the apprehension that 4 there will not be enough to 
fill up.’ 

Not enough to fill up ! Does not Congress sit nine months of the 
year ? Do they not spend three-fourths of the time in making long 
speeches of not the slightest interest to any body in the world ! No 
body listens to them when they are made. No body reads them after¬ 
ward. What then are they for ? Clearly to print — to fill up news¬ 
papers. 

Are there not telegraphs in operation all over the land, bringing in 
important rumora of startling events to-day, to be followed by equally 
important contradictions of them to-morrow! If there is any one 
thing the public like better than having a mystery explained, it is being 
mystified over again with a new one. Now, how could this be done so 
frequently and effectually as by having newspapers to disseminate tele¬ 
graphs, and telegraphs to fill up newspapers ? 

Are there not conventions, and convocations, and assemblies, and 
meetings — some benevolent, some profound, some indignant, some 
hilarious, and all large and enthusiastic — constantly going on, and 
devising all manner of short cuts across lots to the millenium, which it 
is of the utmost importance that the world should take immediately ! 
Do not the eloquent gentlemen who invariably address them always 
happen to have in their pocket an elaborately-written rough drait of 
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what they said, which they would not have published for any considera¬ 
tion! Do they not always kindly consent to waive their personal feel 
inirs, out of regard to the editor and the public, notwithstanding it is so 
detective ? What is this but a method of tilling up newspapers? 

Are there not piles and piles of exchange newspapers lying on the* 
table, lying on the chairs, lying on the tloor of the editorial sanctum, 
i very one of which presents its readers this week with the very best 
and latest original and selected matter ? Are there not scissors lying at 
the editorial elbow ? 

And above all, arc there not hosts of kind friends who every day 
solid in long communications, each one of which relates to the most 
important topic in the world, and therefore the one 'which ought to be 
written about first ? Do they not generously allow them to be pub¬ 
lished for nothing ? Do they not do all this solely with a view to save 
ihc editor trouble, and to fill up his paper ? 

Instead of there not being enough to till up, it is just the other way. 
There is too much. The trouble is to cut it down, pare off the edges, 
shorten in the ends, and leave out the middle, so as to get it all in. 
Show' me an editor and I will show you a man that, twelve times a- 
day, laments that his paper is so small. More things happen every 
day than can be published in a week. There is no limit to news ; but 
newspapers, alas ! are bounded by feet and inches. 


NUMBER TWO. 

If you take his ow T n w T ord for it, the editor never receives his due 
share of public consideration or compensation for a life of drudgery, 
lie forms public opinion, but public opinion takes no note of him. lie 
points out the way by which the country is saved from financial ruin, 
but he comes, in the end, to a private financial ruin of his own. He 
raises his friends to preferment, honors, and w r ealth ; but when they 
have reached the topmost round of the ladder, they still expect him to 

and at the bottom and hold it up. In a word, he diIbises enlighten¬ 
ment, comfort, and luxury, through every household in the country 
except his own. 

Was there ever such an unreasonable complaint ? Is not * the powei 
behind the throne greater than the tlirono’ itself? Is not he who con¬ 
trols fame, greater than fame ? Is not he who dispenses wealth, supe¬ 
rior to riches ? And if the coin wherewithal the world pays for its 
luxuries, seldom enters his hands, yet are not the luxuries of the world 
at his command for nothing ? Is a new work published ? The first 
ropy, in its neatest dress of type and gilding, is laid upon the editor’s 
table. Is a work of art produced ? The editor is the first to behold it 
privately, and criticise it publicly. Is a public movement — patriotic 
or otherwise — on foot ? The cooperation of the editor is the first object 
of solicitude. Would he travel? His pen is a talisman, and senes 
him for a frce-ticket. Go wdth him to the steam-boat, and you shall 
sou him received w ith affable pleasure by every one on board, from the 
( aplain to the cabin-boy; for not one of them is insensible to fame 
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No wonder he gratefully records ‘ the unparalleled beauty and speed of 
the craft,’ and the ‘ polite attentions and seaman-like skill of her oilicers. 
Would he dine? lie has but to say, ‘ Jenkins has received at his res¬ 
taurant another fine specimen from Cuba,’ and straightway turtle-soup 
and smiles await him. Go with him to the theatre, the concert, the- 
exhibition, and the simple pronunciation of the cabalistic word, Press. 
opens the door and seats him at the most favorable point for observation. 
Go with him to the public meeting, and you shall see the crowd open 
to make room for the ‘ gentlemen of the press.’ You shall see the 
president blandly welcome him to a seat at his right hand, and every 
participant in the proceedings rejoicing in the hope of his smiles, and 
trembling at the prospect of his frown — in nonpareil type — the next 
morning. 


NUMBER THREE. 

If you will believe the thousand-and-one paragraphs floating about, 
in regard to editorial annoyances, you will be firmly convinced that 
there is not such another persecuted man, of visitors, as the editor. 
All his acquaintances would seem to delight in calling upon him at 
inopportune seasons, throwing his papers and manuscripts into inextri¬ 
cable contusion, pestering him with unanswerable questions, and stay¬ 
ing with unheard-of pertinacity. 

But granting that tedious and annoying visits do befal him, whom 
do they not befal ? A certain number of them are, as one may say, 
alloted to man. But the editor is the only one who can turn his visi¬ 
tations to advantage. 

Suppose you are a lawyer. Just as you are endeavoring to solve a 
knotty point in case of Bl iff kins vs. the Ju7iction Rail-road Company , 
and pondering wdiether Bliifkins ought to recover damages of the Junc¬ 
tion Rail-road Company, or the Junction Rail-road Company recover 
damages of Bliffkins, and if so, why, and what will be the consequences 
and costs, the door opens, and in walks some body, of whom you have 
not the slightest comprehension, save a vague instinct that you ought to 
be civil to him, on account of some legal matter, past, present, or to 
come. You grasp him by the hand and inform him you are heartily 
glad to see him, at the same time inw r ardly wishing you could perform 
that operation through a telescope. He seats himself comfortably in 
your chair, and commences a search for the last number of the Kxicker- 
liocKKit, which results in throwing the entire arrangement of pleadings, 
demurrers, notices, decisions, opinions, and points, in the case of Bliff- 
kins vs. the Junction Rail-road Company upon the floor Then lie 
assails you with a parcel of irrelevant matter about the weather and 
the news, with which you are already perfectly acquainted, and more 
irrelevant matter about himself, with wdiich you don’t w r ant to be. 
You bear it patiently as long as you can, and then you commence a 
furious search for an imaginary case. You take down all the volumes 
of ‘Johnson’s Reports’ in succession, and follow it up by examining 
closely the ‘ Revised Statutes.’ The sight of so many law-books only 
reminds him to inquire if you know what was done about old Tomp- 
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kins’ will, and whether the widow did n*t cheat the children, and the 
surrogate cheat the widow. Getting no satisfactory information from 
you on the subject, he proceeds to give you his own opinion thereupon — 
lucid, but novel and extra-judicial. You take out your watch. He fob 
lows your example, and is surprised to find it so early. You hint at 
‘ an appointment up-street.’ lie tells you not to mind him, for he will 
wait until you come back. Two or three would-be clients come in, but 
retreat on finding you ‘ engaged.’ All of which you submit to with 
exemplary fortitude, and have not even the anticipated consolation of a 
counsel-fee. 

Suppose you are a physician. After you have listened to a long 
recital of the imaginary ailments and symptoms of your patient, and 
prescribed for what you conjecture to be the real ones, you must still 
pause to hear how lie thinks the cure ought to be eflected, and how 
a case of striking similarity occurred to some one else, some years before. 
Then you have an interrogative gauntlet to run through the assembled 
family. What it is ? Whether it is n’t just what Mrs. Jones had, and 
did n’t never get over in six months ? What is your opinion of the 
Invigorating Extract of Wild Cabbage ? And what makes you call it 
a humbug, when Miss Smith cured herself so miraculously with a tea- 
spoonful ? Whether you won’t just look and see what it is that Billy 
imagines he’s got in his throat, as soon as Mary Jane can be found to 
run out into the field and catch him ? What it is that I’ve got in my 
head that makes it ache so, every day, just after dinner? And how 
comes it that I can’t get along without spectacles, though I’m only 
lifty-nine ? Whether there is any truth in that story that Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son’s baby has got the scarlet-fever ? And whether the cholera is 
catching ? And whether this aint a sickly season ? And how came 
Mr. Smith to die so soon when you took charge of him ? And how 
came Mr. Stephens to get well so soon, when some body else took charge 
of him ? Then you are expected to give a general dissertation on the 
Materia Mcdica, and a refutation of the spiritual rappings, and a diag¬ 
nosis of cases you have never seen, and the proper mode of treatment 
of cases you have never heard of. And all the while you know your 
dinner is getting unpleasantly cold, and your housekeeper unpleasantly 
warm, and your gouty fw-patient around the comer waiting, and 
grumbling, and wondering why the d — 1 that confounded quack 
neglects his business so. 

Suppose you are a clergyman. Among your other weekly duties is 
that of visiting the houses of your flock, and looking after their spiritual 
welfare. In pursuance of it, you enter the domicile of Mr. Thomas 
Brown, trustee, etc., of the church. You fancied as you came up the 
gravel-walk that you heard a cheerful sound of the merriment of child¬ 
ren, intermingled with the barking of a dog, as if some sport was 
going on. But you must have been mistaken ; for Master Willie and 
Miss Lucy are sitting very demure and erect in opposite comers of the 
room. Ponto, to be sure, is there, but he is wandering about the centre 
of the apartment in a state of uncertain purpose, and looking askance 
at you, as if he w r ondered how you came there, and whether the other 
members of the family would sustain him in an attack upon your legs. 
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The young ladies, as you came in, had their heads very close togethei 
in whispering discussion, of which you only caught the words, 4 cotillion- 
party/ ‘ Thursday night,’ 4 Charlie Livingston; * but upon your entrance, 
Jane is intent upon the mysteries of plain sewing, and Catharine deeply 
interested in the fifth volume of the ‘Mother’s Guide.’ The young 
gentleman, who may or may not have been a participant in the col¬ 
loquy, suddenly recollects a 4 business engagement down-street,’ and 
leaves in haste to fulfil it. 

As you have cast the chill over the family circle, it devolves upon 
you to break through the ice of it, which you do by commencing a con¬ 
versation with Mrs. Brown. It is easily done ; for the good lady is all 
smiles and affability. She compliments your sermon last Sunday, and 
remarks with much solicitude upon your health, as indicated by your 
personal appearance. Then she slides into religious topics — a discus¬ 
sion of the domestic duties. Not her duties, but those of her neigh¬ 
bors ; the unchristian spirit exhibited on a certain occasion by Mrs 
Jenkinson toward her Betsey ; the extravagant dress and vain ambition 
of Miss Smith ; the heretical doctrines of the old gentleman over the 
way, who never comes to church since you came to preach in it, and 
who calls you a 4 new-fangled humbug.’ Upon each of these enter¬ 
taining matters you are required to give an opinion, which you do, with 
a full conviction that it will be repeated to the parties in question, with 
sundry additions, not at all calculated to repress the growth among 
them of envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness. 

But your visit is one of business, as well as pleasure. You turn to 
Mr. Brown to hint that the church is sadly out of repair ; that you 
would willingly devote a portion of your own salary to it, if that were 
not in an equally dilapidated condition. But the world, it seems, has 
gone hard with Mr. Brow r n. His creditors have made heavy drafts upon 
him within a few days, and his debtors have saved him the trouble of 
forgiving them by becoming bankrupt. And then this has been a bad 
year — a very bad year for trade — and rents and provisions, you know, 
are rising every day, and really his family expenses are so great 

that-; beside, there are so many others in the congregation, so 

much more able to afford assistance, who never have afforded it, to any 
thing like the amount that he has; not that he is not perfectly willing 
and anxious even, to do all in his power for the church ; but why not 
go to Mr. Such-an-one and Mr. So-and-so, and tell them that they ought 
to make amends for their past neglect, and make them do it—he 
would ; though of course you know best what you want; he is only 
desirous of having the burden equally distributed, etc. 'Well, you take 
your leave shortly after, and if you are wise, you will not speculate 
much upon the amount by which you have increased in the friendship 
of that family, unless it be by your departure. You walk homeward, 
meditating plans by which to make your scanty pittance eke out your 
existence for the year; and your wife, as she opens the door to let you 
in, with a discontented look upon her care-worn face, informs you that 

Dr.-and two other clergymen have just come, and as they are on 

their way to the General Assembly next week, they will probably stay 
over Sunday, and there is not a morsel to eat, nor a bed for them in the 
house. 
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But beware how you admit a word of complaint into your sermon 
to-morrow! 

But suppose you are an editor, and annoyed, as you will be, by 
a troublesome visitant. Seize pen and paper, and scratch away at any 
thing, no matter what, casting a nervous glance now and then at some 
printed extract. Answer ‘ Yes ’ w T hen he expects you to say ‘ No/ and 
‘ No ’ when he anticipates 4 Indeed, oh ! certainly/ If ho is not desti¬ 
tute of ordinary observation, lie does not fail to take the hint. He rises, 
says he knows an editor s time is precious, and that he will not detain 
you ; takes his leave, and says to himself, as he descends the inky stairs, 

‘ What an industrious fellow-has got to be; and what a dog’s lile 

these editors do lead, to be sure. No wonder they don’t live to the 
average age.’ And alter he is gone, you make a paragraph out of some¬ 
thing that he has said, or failing in that, out of grumbling at him, and 
it helps to fill up the editorial column. 

And this brings us to the real reason why the editor so often and so 
loudly proclaims himself to be the most misused of men. It seems to 
me to be simply this: it is part of his trade. When others stop to 
grumble, they are neglecting their work. When he grumbles, he is 
performing his. lie sits down and sneers at the injustice of the world, 
and behold ! he has written a paragraph. He sulks half a day over 
his miseries, and lo ! lie has written an article. No wonder lie iinds it 
pleasant and profitable to be unfortunate. If complaints of the condi¬ 
tion of a man’s worldly estate would satisfy the clients of a lawyer, the 
congregation of a clergyman, or the patients of a physician, who would 
waste his time in sermons, or suits, or prescriptions ? 


stanzas: to e. r. s. 


I gaze upon the stars, yet see them not: 

As stars, I see them not, although the skies 
Are brilliant with their light: all arc forgot, 

And Jb’aticy in them sees alone thine eyes — 

Dark globes of beauty, floating bright and clear, 

Amid their pure and liquid atmosphere. 

The sound of waters and the song of birds, 

In youth and spring were joyous to my ear; 

But now I hear in them alone thy words, 

Soft as that music, to my heart more dear; 

In thee I feel again my youth and spring, 

And in thy whisper hear the May-birds sing. 

Oh! tell mo not how sweet the breath of kine, 

How fresh the rose, liow fair the lily's bloom ; 

No petal’s cheek is fresh or fair like thine; 

Thy breath is sweeter than the hay’s perfume : 

In these no bliss I lind, no beauty see. 

Save what they borrow from my thoughts of thee. 
San~Fancisco y (Cdl.,) December 1, 1S54. I bane Soule. 
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TO MY HUSBAND. 

L 

Before my henrt was wed 
It roved the earth around, 

And reared its .shrines in distant lands. 
By Fame made hallowed ground. 
There, burning sacred vestal-lires, 

For heroes long a-gone, 

"With sympathies removed from life. 

It silently lived on; 

And found its heaviest care, 

Before it with you, 

To be dreaming of the Old World, 

And tarrying in the A "no! 


Before my thoughts were wed, 

They weaved full many a tale 
Of love, and home in castle gray, 

And sweet rose-sheltered vale. 

The days of chivalry came back, 

With tilts and tourneys bold ; 

And fancy pictured each fair scene 
A 1 field of cloth of gold: ’ 

Till, wearying of the age, 

A discontent up-grew, 

To be dreaming of the Old World, 

Aral tarrying in the New! 

ra. 

Before my will was wed, 

It promised I should stray 
Where’er my heart had built a shrine, 
Or thought had dreamed the way: 
O’er merry England, pleasant France, 
Along the haunted Rhine, 

In buried Rome, in classic isles. 

And sacred Palestine. 

Thus, ’mid my daily toils, 

A Bweet relief I knew — 

To be dreaming of the Old World, 
Though tarrying in the New ! 


IV. 

But now, my heart, and will, 

And thoughts are wed to thee; 

And though each aim and dream is changed, 
They’d not again be freo. 

Than knight or hero, famed of old, 

Thy life is dearer far, 

And sweeter than all storied lays 
Or youth’s romances are. 

And’t is a greater joy 
To hope and strive for you, 

Than be dreaming of the Old World, 

While tarrying in the New l 
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Wo ’ll seek a quiet home, 

In that far, pleasant land, 

Whoso flowery vales will lovelier be 
Than all its golden sand ; 

Where bold Nevada’s snowy wall 
Hides many a fairer grove 
Than bard hath sung or legend kept, 
Or careful skill may pro\ o. 

Oh ! sweeter, happier lar 
Will be, (/ know 'i is true,) 

Than my dr earnings of the Old World, 
Our 4 sweet home ’ l\ the New 1 ’ 


STRAY FANCIES OF YOUNG LIFE. 


BT V II I L . KROMMOK. 


I wish you could have seen her — my first love ! 

I had reached the advanced ago of ten when my heart surrendered 

itself to Fanny C-, and the young lady was no older. We attended 

the same school, and she used to cast at me side-long, modest glances 
of affection, in answ f er to my somewhat broad stare of admiration, 
when we encountered each other in the street, on our way to the templo 
of learning. At last, one evening we met at a juvenile party; we 
were both seized with a chronic blushing, and when in the course of 
some kissing game, I chose her, and imprinted a kiss upon her cheek, 
she was quite overpowered. I remember now the joyous spring-like 
thrill which that chaste, pure kiss of boyish affection 6ent tingling 
through my blood. We became bound to each other from that happy 
minute. 

I dreamt of that girl for three nights successively, and when Satur¬ 
day came was miserable, very miserable ; for I knew I should not see 
her again until Monday. I wandered in the direction of her father’s 
residence on Saturday afternoon, instead of playing 4 hockey ’ with my 
companions. He lived in a court. I dared not turn into it, but I 
paced by the end several times with the air of a corsair disappointed 
in love. 

I detected myself now often before a looking-glass, continually brush¬ 
ing my hair and putting on clean collars. I polished my shoes every 
day, and in my progress toward refinement, even declined to engage in 
any outside games. Fanny and I would meet each other at appointed 
times and places, and take long walks together. Where W'e wandered 
in these excursions, I know not, but I was certainly very happy ; and 
when I returned home, was always anxious to know if there was n’t 
a rent in my apparel behind, or white-wash on my jacket, or some other 
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little matter which might have deducted from the splendor of my per 
sonal appearance during the walk. 

No living man, not even the President of the United States, whoever 
that dignitary might have been at the time, held so high a place in my 
imagination as Fanny’s father. His effect upon me was astounding. 
He certainly was not possessed of extraordinary talents, and, I have 
since discovered, was rather a common-place character; but he was 
Fanny’s father, and that was enough for me. A man who was the 
parent of such a girl should not be compared with the general run of 
humanity, by any means. I think I feared him, for in my mind he 
possessed most of the traits which history gives Oliver Cromwell, 
mingled with some of the characteristics of Napoleon Bonaparte. Yet 
this man, knowing doubtless of my acquaintance with Fanny, addressed 
me one day in the street, and said, ‘ Well, my boy, call and see oui 
Fanny ; I know she would like to see you ! ’ « 

Here was condescension ! — a gentleman of his age and standing 
inviting me to call and see his daughter ! I blushed and muttered 
some thanks, which he replied to with a hearty laugh, and passed on. 

I entertained an idea that Mr. C-was enormously rich ; the sum 

he made each day in his business, in my opinion, w r as magnificent. I 
knew that, if he chose, he could draw from his pocket a handful of 
gold eagles at any time. I wondered why he was n’t Governor of' the 
State, or something of that sort, and pondered on the celebrated ingrati¬ 
tude of republics. And this man wished me to call upon his daughter; 
Bless me ! I rather thought I would. 

I went home* and in an easy, gentlemanly way, informed my 

mother—dear mother! I see her quiet smile now — that Mr. C- 

had just invited me to call on Fanny, and that I thought I should 
accept and visit her in the course of a day or two. In a day or two ! — 
yes, indeed. Deceitful boy that I was ! I knew I should call directly 
after school with Fanny, that afternoon. It was a great thought. I 
should accompany that dear girl home, walk up the steps to the door, 
and instead of then bidding her farewell, would enter that abode of 
happiness. And when my mother tol.d me that I appeared to be very 
fond of Miss Fanny, did n’t I ignore the fact on the spot, and endeavor 
to laugh it off cavalierly, and signally fail in the attempt ? And then 
the pains I took about my dress that noon ; it really seemed that the 
domestics did get up my linen very carelessly now. I mentioned it to 
my mother as she was pinning on my collar, but she didn’t agree 
with me. 

I started for school that afternoon with a beating heart, but full of 
hope, and already enjoying my happiness in anticipation. But even as 
I gazed upon the old brick school-house, my heart sank within me, and 
I feared I scarcely knew what. Alas 1 Fanny was not at school! She 
had been taken suddenly ill that morning, and the physician had 
ordered her to keep within doors. Thus was my cup of happiness 
dashed to the earth. Long and w^eary days passed, and still her seat 
was empty. I mustered up courage, and boldly rang at her father’s 
door, and inquired after her. I am sure I must have looked sheepishly 
about it, for the serrant laughed at me. I think I could have seen that 
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man trampled by wild elephants, or shot out of a cannon, or put to a 
painful death in any other Oriental manner, without the slightest pity 
lor him. This miserable domestic informed me that Miss Fanny was 
growing* better. I was happy in my heart, but could not, as I had 
intended, send my respects through this man; so I turned upon my heel 
and left, wondering in what part of the house Fanny w'as lying. 

At last I saw her again. I pressed her soft, little hand, and gazed 
tenderly upon her pale face. I called to see her, and as she became 
well and hearty again, I saw her oftener, and we were on the most inti¬ 
mate terms. \Ye walked together ; we sat cozily at home and played 
back-gammon ; and at intervals, I took tea at her mother’s table. 

A family-party of us attended the theatre, and at my earnest request, 
my mother dispatched me to invite Fanny to go with us. Her mother 
consented, and we were very, very happy while witnessing the represen¬ 
tation of the drama of the ‘Forty Thieves.’ Fanny clapped her hands 
for joy when Ali Baba was safely out of the cavern, w r ith his store of 
treasure, and shuddered and crept close to me when Morgiana poisoned 
the robbers in the jars. I wasn’t 'worth much for purposes of study 
for many days after that. My master chided me, and what was worse, 
detained me after school-hours. This stroke of bad fortune deprived 
me of the pleasure of walking home with Fanny, and I was the more 
chagrined, since I had reason to believe that a stout boy, w ith very 
black eyes, took occasion at these times to pay attention to her ; and I 
had once detected him disappearing around the comer of the street in 
her company, as I emerged from the school-door. I sunk to the 
lowest depths of despair, and fancied no one could ever be so irreme¬ 
diably wretched. 

I never afiected the society of that boy : it appeared to me that there 
was some innate, inherent badness in his character ; and I felt it my 
duty to warn Fanny against so abandoned a villain. She replied with 
a toss of her pretty head which I did not half like. I brushed rudely 
against the black-eyed boy when I encountered him ; and seeking out 
some peculiarity in the texture or fit of his apparel, insulted him grossly 
with a sarcastic mention of it. I took exception to liis gait, and gave 
a burlesque imitation of it in the open street; indeed I tried various 
w r ays to pick a quarrel with him. I even went so far as to taunt him 
with his attentions to Fanny ; this touched him, and he gave me battle ; 
lie gave me more — he gave me a thrashing. In this conflict 1 received 
a black eye, which resulted in some trouble for me at home; and would 
you believe it, Fanny laughed at me ! This led to a series of recrimina¬ 
tions, and we parted in a quarrel. How grieved I w-as at what I had 
done, and how vexed with myself for having had any words with 
Fanny, I need not state here. However, in a day or two, she begged 
iny pardon, and with an expression of offended dignity, I forgave her, as 
if I w’as a prince of the blood, and she some poor peasant’s child. I 
felt grandly, and longed to embrace her, but that W'ould n’t do at all; 
it might compromise me. I must make it appear that she had been 
entirely in the wrong. 

After this, we were fast friends, and the black-eycd boy had no 
chance. I still envied him hugely for one thing, and that was h:s 
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beautiful hair, which was always parted and dressed stylishly. I am 
inclined to think that he used Macassar ; and indeed there was a rumoi 
rife with the boys that he poured an entire vial of that ambrosial liquoi 
upon his locks each day. Now, my hair was flaxen and curly, and I 
was compelled to own, suflered greatly in comparison with his. I had 
serious thoughts of using a hair-dye, and applied to my mother for funds 
for the purchase thereof, but she said something about the progress of 
* Young America,’ which at that time I did not understand, and refused 
to assent to my plan of amending nature. Poor woman ! she admired 
the color of my hair as it was, I know ; for my father, when young, pos¬ 
sessed locks of the same sunny shade. 

I attended another party, and among the guests were Fanny and the 
black-eyed boy, who, by-the-bye, was rather attentive to a young lady 
in a yellow frock, whom I considered handsome, but Famiy could n’t 
bear her. 

Why did Fanny appear so very plain that evening ? Why could n’t 
her mother have brushed that wisp out of her hair ? Why was that 
pretty apron so one-sided ? It was strange she should be so careless of 
her looks. But the yellow frock ! How very beautiful she was, to be 
sure ! I spoke to her : she replied sweetly, and blushed. There was no 
wisp in her hair, and her apron was adjusted to a charm. Why should 
I devote myself so entirely to Fanny ? Was it not apparent that many 
of the prettiest girls in the room were madly in love with me? 
Could n’t I choose for myself, and flirt with any one of them ? And 
was it required that I should be the bond-slave of a girl, of whose 
affection I was assured in any event ? Certainly not. If Fanny wished 
to retain my love, she should take better care of her hair, and, above 
all, not consider it always as understood that I entirely belonged to her. 
There was no engagement or understanding between us yet. By 
George! I was free, I hoped, and could of course pay my devoirs to any 
young lady I fancied. 

Then what a killing flirtation I commenced with the yellow frock ! 
How coyly yet how gratefully she received my advances, and how 
exulting! y I gazed at Fanny ! Poor girl! — she sat with down-cast 
looks, and hardly seemed to enjoy the games and sports of the evening. 

I began to feel a grand and kingly pity for her, and made up my mind 
to go over to her, and throw out a word of encouragement, after I had 
assured myself of success with the yellow frock. When the supper- 
hour arrived, I remarked to Fanny, in a quiet way, that I had engaged 
to wait upon yellow frock to the table, but should be pleased to give 
her my disengaged arm. She looked up at me with a trembling lip ; 
said she would not trouble me ; she had other resources. With a smile 
of superiority, but with a very unpleasant feeling about the throat, I 
passed down to supper in as stately a manner as I could assume. 

Fanny received at supper, and during the balance of the evening, the 
uni-emitted attentions of the black-eyed boy. How any young lady could 
associate with such a person, I could not, for the life of me, conceive. 
She will regret this very much, thought I, in after-life, w hen he escapes 
from the State-prison, where he has been incarcerated for forgery, and 
takes to the high seas as a pirate, and is captured, and is brought to this 
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port by a sloop-of-war, and is tried, condemned, and hanged, and not in 
the slightest way recommended to mercy, and dies unrepentant, after an 
unsuccessful attempt to stab the executioner with a Spanish dirk, which 
he has managed to conceal in his long, dark hair. She will regret very 
much having had any communication with him when tliis occurs; 
and it seemed a probable train of circumstances to my mind at the time. 

When the hour arrived for the breaking up of the party, that scoun¬ 
drel in embryo bade an affectionate adieu to Fanny, and attended her 
to her carriage. She scarcely deigned to glance at mo, as she passed 
me in the hall. Meantime I flattered myself that I had made a great 
impression upon the yellow frock, and determined to know more about 
her at any rate ; but after all, if the truth was told, I left the house for 
home quite unhappy. 

I wept, I am sure, after I retired, and dreamed fearful dreams, and in 
the wild and varied fancies of my disturbed slumber, the black-eyed 
boy towered, preeminent in all sorts of wickedness, like Satan in ‘ Para¬ 
dise Lost.’ 

It required long and tedious weeks to recover even a small portion of 
my position in Fanny’s heart, and she never again had the same respect 
for me as before. New loves came forward, and the gulf between us 
gradually widened. We both formed other attachments, and in time 
they also gave place to others. Sometimes, in my boyish regret, I 
would have given worlds if she could have loved me as once she did, 
and doubtless she entertained the same wish in regard to me ; but we 
both probably were certain that it could never be so again. 

It is a phase of youthful life, but the moral will apply to later years. 
We trample the flowers of friendship and love under our feet — some¬ 
times from mere caprice — and then in the dark hours which come to 
every one, we wish those same flowers were blooming, brightly and 
freshly, in our hearts. 

I saw Fanny in the street a few weeks since, with a sturdy little 
blue-eyed fellow of a boy ; 6he smiled graciously, and gave me a 
matron-like bow. I wonder if she remembered how much we once 
loved each other. 


sonnet: the water-lilies. 

Wren’ down tho valley streams the morning fair, 

Tinging the waters with a glory dim, 

And waking Nature to her matin-hymn, 

Thou tripping lightly forth in vestments rare 
Of paly green, (like band of meek-browed nuns, 

Or groups of lovely Undines, decked with spray, 

Taking through opaline depths their graceful way. 

From crystal dwellings of the radiant ones,) 

Tho water-lilies lilt their graceful heads, 

One alter one, to greet tho blessed rays, 

And join the incense of their silent praise, 

With chant of waters through their sedgy beds, 

And dreamy murmur from the mead and lane. 

And all creation’s hallelujah strain 1 
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THE SAGA OF VIKING TORQUIL. 


BT XAVIER DONALD MAO LEOD. 


Then my darling from her dreaming 
Upward sprang, and stood upright, 
With her snowy vesture gleaming 
In the still and hazy light. 

Brighter than the rising d<»y, 

O’er fair neck and cheek a-rounded, 
Leaped the red impetuous current, 

As she tore her comb away, 

And along her shoulders bounded 
All her silken hairs brown torrent 

Like the Norn A, omen-freighted, 

Stood she there, with c}*cs dilated, 

In her wilful beauty’s pride, 

Wild as any desert quagga; 

And, in ringing tones, she cried: 

‘ Chant ine out some fiery saga! 

No soft lay of love-lorn maidens, 

But a tale of sterner times; 

Such as some rude Norse alarmer 
Sang to sounds of clashing armor; 

Full of rough and furious cadence, 

And of headlong, clanging rhymes, 
Liko the angry ocean's chimes I ’ 

€fjt Safla. 

Salvador A, darling, hearken 1 
Where the snow-clouds thickest darken, 
Where the tumbling, foaming seas 
Thresh the rugged Hebrides; 

Where the dank must ehillest gathers, 
Lived my fierce old pagan fathers. 

And their children keep those tracts. 
Living there, ’mid rock and heather, » 
Lulled by howl of stormy weather 
And the roar of cataracts I 
Listen to a legend brief 
Of one island-ruling chief 

Ruthless he in fray or duel, 

Curbless in his angry mood; 

Ne’er was gaunt wero-wolf so cruel, 
Never hawk so crazed for blood. 
Pillager of town and city, 

Sacker, without fear or pity, 

Headstrong talker, quarrel-seekor, 
Hatred-nurser, vcngeanco-wrenker; 
Quick offended, prompt in striking, 
Dreadest pirate, roughest horseman, 
Was that grim old stormy viking, 
Torquil Yich Leodh, the Norseman, 
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For his lust of cruel glory 
Lives lie still in Low-l:\nd story; 

Lowland nurses ne’er forget him, 

Telling, when the Southron met him, 

How lie stormed throughout the foray! 
Recked not how the foes environ, 

Rut, through thrilling din and brattle, 

• Ever where the need was sorest, 

With his ponderous maco of iron, 

Swung he, crashing, through the battle, 
Liko tornadoes through the forest 

Woo to sh ps that ventured nigh 
His rude h r in misty Bkve ! 

Were they neatlien, cursing high; 

Were they monks, who sang their Kyrie: 
Swift on Christian, swift on pagan, 

Swooped ho down from gray Dunvcggan, 
Like an eagle from his eyrie. 

Yet, ono trait could claim exemption 
From the iron of his nature ; 

Though so reckless, grim a creature, 

And, as jungle-panther wild, 

He had one point of redemption — 

Never had ho harmed a child. 

When his fiercest mood was o’er him, 

Place a little ono before him, 

Ho would stoop to smoothe its tresses : 
Never could it fail to calm him 
With its smile, nor to embalm him 
Into peace with its caresses. 

Even in fighting — it was curious — 

When the battle raged most furious, 

And a hundred blows were hailing 
On his casque and on his shield, 

Though to him all fear was stranger, 

Ho would turn from those assailing, 

Would shrink back, nay, almost yield, 
fBut to save a child from danger. 

When at length the Yalkyr called him, 
With their weird and triple wail, 

Think you that the sound appalled him ? 

That his cheek grew pale ? 

No! ho dashed his robe away, 

Shouted for his mace and mail, 

And went out to die in fray. 

On Clanorgan’s heath a hundred 
Steel-clad Southrons round him closed. 
Once again his broad-sword sundered 
Targe and lance to him opposed 
Once again hi3 fearful frown 
Over-awed the Celtic clamor; 

And his mighty maco came down 
Like Tnoii’s awful thunder-hammer. 
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Heaviest fell it on tho greatest; 

And for hours he swung it light 
As a birch-wand, for tho fight 
Was his keenest and his latest 

Ilot they pressed him; all attacks 
Sought him only; on his shattered 
Armor, mace, and glaive, and axe 

Hacked, and pierced, and clove, and battered, 
Blow on blow came fiercely pealing, 

Till he reeled, but smote in reeling 1 
And the purple gore ran proneward. 

Till his armor grew all ruddy; 

And the foe pressed on and onward; 

And his casque yawned wide and bloody t 
Where the trenchant steel had bitten, 

Till ho tottered and crashed downward, 

Like a great oak thunder-smitten. 

Then the victors and the flying, 

Borno upon the battle’s tide, 

Surged oft‘ to another quarter, 

Leaving Torquil crushed and dying, 
Muttering: 1 Oh! before I died, 

Would I had a draught of water! ’ 

t 

Then small fingers, soft and tender, 

Wiped tho red clots from his eyes; 

Put aside the matted hair. 

And a mild and starry splendor, 

Liko the light of Eastern skies, 

Showed the infant Jesus there. 

On the rough old sea-wolf smiled 
The Divine, Eternal Child 1 

‘Torquil, fierce, and wild, and gory 
Have thy days been: little good 
Sheds its lustre on thy story, 

Which is written out in blood. 

Damning, hopeless, and bewildering 
Were the crimes against thee shown; 

But the angels of young children 
Plead for thee before tho throne. 

For thy grace and shrift they sought. 

Now I bring that grace to thee: 

What for children thou hast wrought 
Thou hast wrought for Me ! 

And thy God withholds His curses ; 

And, however men esteem thee 
I, for those, thy tender mercies, 

Do baptize thee and redeem thee! 

Then, o’er Torquil’s fevered brow 
Poured a cool and limpid flow; 

And his soul, though foul with slaughter, 

And with guilt and crimo o’er-ladcn, 

Knew that it was living water 
From the very wells of Eden. 
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When the clansmen came again. 
Seeking there amid the slain 
For the grim and lierce old Norseman, 
Where the dead were thickest piled, 
And the heath most torn and bloody, 
On a heap of slaughtered horseman, 
Found they Torquil's shattered body : 
But his shriven soul slept and smiled 
On the bosom of the Child ! 


LIFE-RECORDS. 


CONTINUED FBOM TUB ‘ BOAKDING-SCnOOL* SK ETCITF.S IN THE FEBEUABV NUMB KB. 


MY MOTHER’S HOME 

You remember your mother. Could you ever forget the quiet smile 
of her gentle eyes ? the sweet tones of her voice ? How green grows 
the grass upon her grave ! How many springs have the early violets 
bloomed there ? how many autumns have chilled the last flowers of 
summer ? But you have not forgotten her words of admonition, nor 
her acts of love. Did she die when you were very young ? How you 
treasure the old-fashioned miniature, which shows you her features as 
they were in her joyous girlhood 1 how you love to listen to those who 
can tell you aught of her good deeds among the living ! 

Did she live long, till manhood had cast its sober shadows on your 
brow? Thrice happy then were you. How that mother’s love re¬ 
strained you from evil! how it purified your thoughts! how it ennobled 
your motives! ‘ Dear, dear Mother! * you sigh, and sob again as when 

a child you sobbed at her knee. 

It was earlier in the season than this, a many years ago, that we 

started to visit the mountains of-county. It was there, among 

the towering hills, that our mother had spent many of the years of 
her childhood. Above every other place, that was home. A thousand 
times have we sat in the still, loving twilight, listening to stories of 
those wood-crowned hills, wandering how far they lay beyond the blue 
Catskills that w r e saw from the nursery windows, and whether they 
were so blue, and bold, and graceful. How our hearts throbbed as she 
spoke of the two girl3 who w T ere lost in the woods over night, and how 
they bounded with joy wdien she told us good friends found them in the 
morning ! And it was really Mother and her little sister who were 
lost! Could any thing be more wonderful ? Then she told us of our 
grand-sire, whom we had never seen, -whose grave lay among those blue 
mountains far away ; and she said that we might one day visit those 
hills, walk through those very fields from which her clrldish hands had 
gathered the white daisj ind the sweet cowslip; that ve might some 
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day angle in those very streams from which oft-times she had jerked 
the wary trout, and gather the berries on the hill-sides she knew so 
well. 

The time did come. It was in July, the beautiful month of July, 
that Father and I set out for the mountains. Yes, Father and I went 
alone. The blue-eyed girl who used with me to listen to the stories of 
our mother’s home, as I have told you, had closed her eyes upon the 
world for ever, and her feet no more rambled along the meadow-paths. 
The curly-headed boy, our only brother, was far away, where sunny 
skies and singing birds bless the whole year. The little-one nestled at 
home, scarcely desirous to hear the tales that had beguiled our child¬ 
hood. 

"We had reached the little village where lived my uncle, and a bright 
morning saw us depart for the mountains ere the sun was up. The 
black steeds were in high spirits. Uncle and Father sat in the front 
seat of the green farm-wagon, while Aggie and I occupied the other. 
At each mile the road grew rougher and rougher ; every hill that we 
ascended only showed us higher hills beyond. If we crossed a valley, 
and wound between two mountains, w’o only reached a deeper valley 
encircled by dizzier heights. I was mute with delight. The moun¬ 
tains we had crossed to reach my uncle’s home seemed little hillocks 
now. And just so it is in life. The difficulties wffiich obstructed our 
progress yesterday are but trifles compared with those which deter us 
to-day. The sorrows of past years are but shadows to the mighty griefs 
which rack the present soul. Oh! could we bury our present trou¬ 
bles as we do past disappointments, what eternal smiles would light our 
hearts. 

The sparkling Delaware ran capriciously among the mountains, now 
laving the rocky feet of some gigantic height, now plunging dov r n into 
some dark abyss where its waters w r erc lost to view, now coquetting 
with the flowers of a hill-side meadow, now flowing placidly across a 
green valley. 

‘Won’t we float down stream ? * cried I, grasping the hand of Agnes, 
as the black steeds plunged into the eddying river. 

Uncle laughed. ‘ No ; do n’t you see this is the ford ? If we went 
in ten yards lower down, w r e would get in the ‘ Big Eddy,’ and then per¬ 
haps we’d take a sail nolens aut volcns, as we boys used to say in the 
days of our Latin grammar.’ 

Down stream ! How many a one w’ould have been saved from de¬ 
struction if they had only been afraid of the dowm-stream tendency of 
the river of pleasure ! If they had only asked, ‘ Won’t w r e float down 
stream ? ’ ere pushing out upon some viiirling river of pastime, they 
might have been warned, and gone back, or dashed aside the waves in 
scorn, and crossed in safety. How many have gone in ten yards low r er 
down, and been engulfed in the big eddy of vice ! Would no one tell 
them that the ford was farther up ? Did they not remember the voice 
of their mother telling them where they might cross safely, and 
which places to avoid ? Or, remembering, like the fly in the fable, did 
they scorn to use the experience of others, and dash on, half-knowing 
that destruction was before them ? 
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Three times we forded the river ere we left the west branch and 
crossed over to the east, on whose banks lay my mother’s home. Tlic 
sky was becoming black with clouds. The distant thunder rolled among 
the hills, booming like heavy artillery. The storm came nearer and 
nearer; and now we saw the lightning-flash far, far below the green 
heights ; it seemed that w r e could catch it in our hands. The fiery 
steeds grew impatient; they snorted wildly, and, clattering up the un¬ 
even road, pushed on along the narrow, little-worn track, as though con¬ 
scious of a shelter a-head. 

* We shall have to take refuge somewhere/ said my uncle, as the rain 
came sweeping over the hills, the lightning wreathing all sorts of fan¬ 
tastic figures among the forest-trees. ‘ We can stop at Dick’s house ; 
that is not far ahead.’ 

‘A house up here among the clouds ? ’ asked I, dubiously. My uncle 
laughed again. 1 Yes, two of them, and very nice ones in a stormy 
day.’ 

It seemed as though we could not get much higher; but the road 
wound tortuously and torturingly enough to me, so that two miles were 
passed ere we reached Dick’s tavern. The rain-clouds had already 
spread themselves over us, and dripping with water, yet laughing and 
joking, we sprang to the ground. Uncle’s 4 very nice house ’ turned 
out a very nice house for the circumstances. Two others had taken 
refuge there beside our party — a man with a load of hay and a Yan¬ 
kee peddler — both of whom partook freely of certain spirituous liquors 
at the ‘ bar,’ although ‘ Temperance House ’ was printed in large capi¬ 
tals on the outside of the door. Mrs. Dick gave us a chair, and told us 
to make ourselves welcome to the kitchen, hoping the storm would not 
last long. Tliis said welcome was given in so equivocal a manner that 
we came to the conclusion, the wish with which she rounded up her sen¬ 
tence spoke one word for us and two for herself. How amusing it was 
to watch the old lady, wiping her dishes, and peeping out of the cor¬ 
ners of her sour little eyes at the intruders. How very emphatic was 
her concise answer to our remark — 1 1 think, Mrs. Dick, it will clear 
up soon.’ * Hope so! ’ 

And it did clear up. The sun came out like a new six-pence, shin¬ 
ing and dancing among the clouds like a village-belle on a May-day 
frolic. Still our course was upward. * There, Milly,’ said my uncle, 

‘ when we reach that point you will look down upon the valley where 
your mother once lived. Many a time has she rode over these hills to 
Walton, where we dined to-day, to attend a country ball. Yes, she 
and her sisters were the belles of the country, by universal consent; ’ 
and uncle sighed, for he thought of his pretty little wife, our mother’s 
sister, who had died when cousin Agnes was a wee child, and who 

slept now in our burying-ground at K-, not far from my blue-eyed 

sister. 

The point was gained. I could not speak. Have you ever felt this 
oppressive emotion when viewing the scenes of a dearly-loved land¬ 
scape ? There were hills and vales that I had never seen before, but 
which were very dear to me. There was a familiar home-look about 
*very thing, that filled my eyes with tears. The east branch of the 
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Delaware ran shining among the white houses and green fields, and 
beyond it rose Brock’s Mountain, at the foot of which lay my mother’s 
home. 

Now our course w’as down, down. The sun was sinking behind the 
hills, although it was still early ; but the mountains hide his face late 
in the morning and early at night. Oh ! ever} 7 thing was so wild, and 
rich, and rural, my heart since morning had grown ten times bigger, 
and I thought I never, never could go back to the brick-walled town 
where two or three building-lots comprised a home^ and a few flower- 
borders symboled forth rural delights. 

Instead of turning toward Brock's Mountain, we wheeled to the 
right, taking the road which led to Acmes’ sister’s. As wo passed the 
country post-office, some one shouted ‘ Halloa ! * and a man came run¬ 
ning to us with letters. 4 I knewed it must be ye’s, exclaimed the 
good fellow; ‘ strangers comes to these parts so seldom, we soon scent 
’em.’ He was thinking, probably, of his last deer-hunt. One letter 
was for me, from Mother. I bent down, pretending to fix my gaiter, 
and kissed the dear missive, which came so opportunely to cheer the 
first hour at the old home. I never had felt so strangely sad in all my 
life. Every thing seemed to speak of my own dear mother. This was 
the place which knew her when she was young and gay, ere the years 
damped her gladness, and the nights of sorrow dimmed her buoyant 
joy. It was here that her sisters roamed with her, light-hearted. Who 
knows how often they have come, on a summer afternoon, to this very 
post-office, to get the long letters from their absent lovers! How one’s 
mind will wander ! What a glorious place for the romance of one’s 
life, thought I. A city belle would have said, ‘ Wliat a charming place 
for a summer flirtation! ’ 

Two miles more, and we reached Cousin Lilly’s. , The neat white 
cottage was a gem among the hills. Indeed, we had passed several 
habitations in this quiet, out-of-the-way valley that bespoke industry and 
thrift. How hearty was the welcome! Just such a welcome as you 
receive when you go out to spend July and August with your cousins 
in the country, and just such an one as you do not give when they re¬ 
turn the visit in the winter, although with them a week balances a 
month of your sojourn. But let that pass. 

The children were two romping beauties, but so fair that one would 
never dream of calling them young mountaineers. Delicate as a gar¬ 
den lily, little Agnes twittered round the house. The baby, named 
after our sister, was livelier, but still fragile as a spring violet. And 
these were the great-grand-children to whom Grand-ma had sent so 
many kisses and bondxms. The husband, a handsome man, greeted us 
kindly, and assisted in carrying in the trunks ; and in twenty minutes 
we were all domesticated in the little parlor. 

Night came. Agnes and I retired to our room, off the garret. We 
sat down on an old chest before the window, and gazed out on the 
solemn, moon-lit scene. 4 Is it not beautiful V at last murmured my 
cousin. 

4 Very beautiful! * and I sighed, and almost sobbed, I know not 
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why. I drew the letter from my pocket, and read it for the twentieth 
time. 

‘ My Dear Milly : If your letter had not made its appearance this even¬ 
ing we should have been really home-sick ; that is, sick of home; hut as 
it is, we are delighted to hear that you are enjoying yourself amoug the 
mountains, and now viewing the spot where your mother has spent so many 
happy days. Yes, there, alone with the hearts that we loved, the world 
and its fashions marred none of our enjoyment, and I look back upon those 
days as the brightest of my life, because there was no responsibility 
resting upon me. I had no treasured ones to bruise or gladden my 
heart. Fix the streamlet, the mountain, and the deep forest in your 
memory. Let me see them again in your words when you return. Has 
not Nature been lavish upon our mountain home?’ 

I looked out of the window, and smiled and sighed again. 

‘And in viewing the scenes, to me so dear, and dear to you, I know, my 
child, because I love them, imagine your mother, with her sisters, mounted 
on good ponies, galloping along the rugged mountain roads, sometimes at¬ 
tended by a rustic beau, but oftenest alone ; or see us with our fishing- 
rods, searching the binnakills, or letting our flies float down the trout 
streams; or yet, picture us climbing those steep hill-sides in quest of 
berries, and I know you will think, darling, of the lost children, and 
the great bear who over-turned our baskets, and a.hundred little stories 
with which I used to love to win your smiles or sympathetic tears in 
childhood.’ 

Thus ran my mother’s letter, till the four pages of two sheets were 
filled; and I kissed it again, and dreamt all night of the wood-land 
belies who used to gallop over those hills years ago. 

In the night I awoke. Behind the oak-chest my eyes spied something in 
the moon-light which I had not seen before. Agnes was wide aw T ake. 
‘ "What is it ? 1 questioned I, pointing to the two solemn eyes w’hich looked 
up over the chest 

‘ Oh ! I forgot to show it to you, Milly. It is our great-grand-father’s 
portrait; the very first portrait that Vanderlyn ever put on canvas.’ 

In a moment w f e were both on the floor. We dragged the old frame 
from its hiding-place, wij>ed aw r ay the cob-webs from the venerable pic¬ 
ture, and stood it up against the door. There, with the moon-light 
shining upon them, I gazed for the first, time upon the features of my 
maternal great-grand-father. The shadow of the swaying boughs out¬ 
side ever and anon floated over the face, causing it alternately to smile 
and frown. It was a venerable figure. The white lappets bespoke 
the good old Dutch dominie, and the clasped hands and slightly-raised 
eyes gave an air of reverence to the picture altogether impressive. 
There was no sound without, save the stamping of the horses’ feet as 
they ran round the neighboring meadow, or the quiet ‘ knee-deep 9 of 
the wakeful frogs. We sat down on the floor, our long, loose hair 
floating around our ghostly figures, our eyes fixed on the portrait of the 
old dominie ; and there we talked of the past and future, till the clock 
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on the chimney-piece down stairs struck two, when we crept under the 
clothes again, and tried to sleep. 

My mother’s home! There it stood, as it did long years before, an 
antique, well-kept place, with an old-fashioned aristocratic air quite cap¬ 
tivating. The present inhabitants were very kind ; they used to know 
the family, and they spared no trouble to initiate me in the mysteries 
of the house. 4 This was your mother’s room, dear,’ said they at last ; 
but before another w*ord could be uttered I had sprung to the window, 
and cried : 4 Yes, this you call Brock’s Mountain, und there is the brook 
they used to wade across, and there is the saw-mill, too. That is the 
store where, after grand-pa died, they stored his chest3 of medicine and 
books, and that little room in front was his office. And, I declare, 
there, up the mountain, is old Bill Cole’s, w T here Mother went to sit up, 
that cold winter night, with the sick child.* 

The people stared, and wondered how I knew so much about a place 
that I had never seen before. Ah! they knew nothing of the quiet 
nursery at twilight hour, of the home-group gathered about the former 
occupant of this dainty chamber, and they could only say, 4 Miss EfHe 
was an angel! * Then I smiled, and they smiled tco. 

4 And there,* ventured I again, 4 is little George’s grave.’ It was a 
solitary mound on a hillock at the left of the house. I shall never for¬ 
get the thousand emotions aw r akened by the sight of that little grave. 
A boy, a blooming boy, had died in his earliest years, and lay buried 
there, the name upon his tomb-stone the only monument to the family 
who once lived at the old place. Often, when our mother has told us 
the story of her baby-brother’s death, have we wondered if George was 
not afraid to lie there all alone, where the wolves and bears might 
come from the mountains in the night-time, and crush the flowers upon 
his grave. And we have wept for him, just as we and you have w cpt 
when told that at the last day all the world would be burnt up. Yes, 
how we wept in thinking that our pet play-things, and all the great 
furniture, and our pretty clothes must be burnt up, too. Into what 
treasures did our excited minds w T eave these possessions of our child¬ 
hood ! How precious became every doll’s-head and knife-handle, as we 
pondered on the destruction aw aiting them ! "VYe look back upon these 
things now wdth mockery, even while W'e treasure lesser trifles, hang 
our happiness upon a straw, and rest our future on a bubble. 

Thus days passed, and each hour I grew more familiar with the 
scenes about me. Every thing had a charm for me ; not a stone but 
w r as a treasure, every babbling brook a song, every graceful forest a me¬ 
mento of the olden time. We bless God that our mother is still spared 
to us; that we go forth to the world’s strife with her love to shield U3 
from its dangers, her counsels to keep us from the evil. We are strong, 
for we have our mother. If we succeed, can any smile be brighter than 
hers ? K we fail, can any voice be cheerer ? Who w r ill speak to us 
such words of comfort as she who has trained us up for the battle of 
life ? Neither sister, nor brother, nor friend, nor lover can so rob from 
disappointment its sting as the calm, cheering, abiding love of our 
mother. 
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And you look up at her and smile, and fear not the world’s frown. 
You brave fashion’s scorn, and triumph, for your mother cheers. You 
labor to obtain eminence — labor, I say, with a strength which no one 
but a full-purposed, strong-hearted man possesses, because your mother 
looks on. Well may you struggle, that she may bless you ere her eyes 
grow dim, and her breath ceases, and her hands lie listless, and her 
lips are mute, and her heart chilled in the sleep of death. 


THE bTUDENT. 

That sharp cough rings through the room, and you heed not its 
warning echoes. The mid-night hour and the early dawn alike find 
you over your books. The chill of the room, the unhealthy position, as 
you lean over your desk, the restless activity of your grasping brain, all 
con-pire to bring on that dread consumption, which too often cuts short 
the course of the ambitious student. Yes, many a one before you has 
worked thus, faded as you are fading, died as you will die, with your 
proud dreams unrealized, and the gay temple your imagination haa 
raised dashed into atoms, as though it were of glass. 

‘ Yet there is a hope urges me on,’ you say, as your wild eyes glance 
up quickly; and you smile, and again bury your thoughts in those dusty 
volumes. 

Ah! yes. The scholar's toils are not uncheered by hopes, hopes 
bright and beautiful as the rainbow arch that spans the clouded sky. 
Those who have never trimmed the mid-night lamp, nor bent with 
throbbing heart and burning brain over the storied page, know not 
of the proud longings which flush your cheek and kindle the fire 
of your eye. They know not what urges you to follow the soar¬ 
ings of your tireless mind. And what is it? Is it that you may 
gamer the treasures gathered by sage men of other dap? Is it 
that you may know what laws govern the universe ? what causes 
the rise and downfall of nations ? what is the spring of human ac¬ 
tion ? or what the motive-power of all that is wonderful in nature — 
the meteors, comets, lightning, electricity ? Not these alone. Hope, 
brilliant with a thousand celestial rays, ever dances before you, pointing 
onward and upward to a goal as yet unattained by mortal intellect. It 
shows you what man might be, how like unto the Eternal. It unfolds 
science, laid open in all its beauties, to your enraptured gaze. Mystery 
flies before the glorious light of that temple of perfection to which it 
leads ; Ignorance and Superstition vanish ere they reach its distant twi 
light, and Knowledge stands there, pointing to the revealed depths o 1 
science, making clear as noon-day what has been to all mankind an 
impenetrable shadow. Thus Hope cheats your imagination, and you 
follow rashly on, fearless, though fainting, desperate even in death 
Was Plato a philosopher! A mere school-boy dreamer in comparison 
with the wisdom which shall one day shall be yours. Has Hersche) 
discovered a world ? You will yet bring from chaos a thousand worlds 
more beautiful, more wondrous, of greater magnitude and quicker mo 
tions. Did Franklin woo the lightning from the cloud? You wh5 
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silence the thunder, and charm the very stars. Did Shakspeare create 
the drama ? His plays are hut nursery tales to those which shall im¬ 
mortalize your pen. Was Handel a musician ? Your strains shall cap¬ 
tivate even the birds of heaven. Was Byron a poet ? Your brain shall 
distil the very essence of poetry. Was Raphael a painter ? You will 
create a beauty w'hich shall be to his as diamonds are to pebbles. And 
thus you go mad, building castles without foundations, cheating your 
own heart of its pride of youth. 

You struggle to attain perfection, and strive to stand erect in the 
image of your God ; yet to whom can you point, and say ‘ There stands 
a perfect man ? ’ Man’s fallible nature renders your desire impossible to 
be accomplished. But you think not of this. You peer steadily into 
the depths of science plucking gems from the sea and stars from the 
sky, tearing up mountains, and turning rivers from their courses, chain¬ 
ing the lightning, driving your chariots by steam, and sailing through 
the air ; and when all this is done, you find perfection still unattained. 
Like the little vixen you courted in your boyhood, she dances oil', and, 
by a thousand wiles, foi ever and for ever eludes your eager grasp. 

You strive to paint the sun-set sky upon the printed page, as the 
painter seeks to picture it upon his canvas, and when your last master- 
touch is given, you wring your hands and say, 4 It is not perfect. It 
lacks the life, the ever-changing beauty which God gives to His 
sun-sets.’ Ah! the scholar may dream on, picturing his goal won, 
himself the admired of the world, a man perfect in wisdom and know¬ 
ledge ; the painter may gaze on the creations of his pencil till, in ima¬ 
gination, they teem with life, and like the kaleidoscope, wreathe their 
beauties into a thousand ever-varying shapes ; the musician may think lie 
has caught the glory of harmony, and breathed it upon stringed instru¬ 
ments, yet the hopes of all alike will be unrealized this side of heaven, 
where is the home of perfection, and the perfection of knowledge and 
happiness. 

Perhaps you are a student of the good. For you there is no harmony 
save that which echoes the voice of truth. Nature has bestowed on 
you a calm and peaceful spirit. You do not envy the great nor scorn 
the little. Around you is an atmosphere of love. You are no dreamer 
You do not waste your life in idle fancies, nor sicken on deceitful hopes. 
You pity him, the child of genius, who wastes his substance in intel. 
lectual folly, or sells his birth-right for a bubble. You neither envy- 
him his fate nor his gift. Possessed of an honest soul, endowed with 
sympathy for human kind, you forget self in stretching out a hand to 
the poor and feeble. To you, your lot seems low, obscure; shut cut 
from the strivings of ambition, you deem your place scarce worth a 
striving for; but there are those who ^yould give worlds, were they 
theirs to bestow, to barter the tears and sighs of a life of disappoint¬ 
ments for the sweet and joyous calmness of your humble lot. 

And yet you are not entirely without ambition; but it is an ambition 
so holy and so pure that to call it such seems sacrilege — an ambition 
to be good. You weep over your frailties, chastise your sinful thoughts, 
punish your weaknesses, and smile through your struggles. Already 
you have learned one great lesson, the foundation of greater goodness — 
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self-denial. If the honors of the Church allure you, you dash them 
aside as you would a poisoned cup, asking yourself: ‘Can heavenly 
meekness sit in high places, or how shall the proud preach grace unto 
the humble ? It is hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Oh! happy, happy are you if God gives you the victor}*. 
The day comes when the first shall be last and the last first. 

You are a student of nature. One book alone engrosses your whole 
heart and mind. No other page3 claim your aspiring eye. It is at 
once your hope, your joy, your adviser, your philosopher, your sage, 
your teacher, the study of your sober hours, the pastime of your gayer 
moods. And yet, even while you read, and search, and feast upon its 
beauties, how oft are you forgetful of the great Hand that fashioned 
it; the philosopher who utters its wisdom, the poet who breathes in 
its harmony, the artist who paints its varied scenes, and drink its spi¬ 
ritual nectar without once thinking of the eternal Fount from which 
it springs. This book is the universe, the author, God. 

For you there is a beauty in the curling smoke, in the twittering bird¬ 
song, in the meadow flower, in the evening star, in the summer rain¬ 
bow, in the brilliant butterfly, which no man can picture forth with pen 
or pencil, no human heart conceive. And, in your stormier hours, you 
sec a majesty in the tow*ering, snow-clad mountain-peaks, the rushing 
torrent, the swift lightning, the gushing volcano, that, were man to real¬ 
ize, would all exhaust his nature and eclipse his life. And for you, no 
melody like that of the sparkling rivulet and the rustling of the spring 
boughs ; no music like the bursting thunder, or the wild whistle of the 
wintry winds. 

It is evening, and you are dreaming now of all you love. Oh ! how 
you hate the dull routine of the counting-house! What odious shapes 
the eternal columns of figures, figures, figures, do assume! Were ever 
brick walls such brick walls as these, which hide from you the glorious 
sky and wide-spread bay ? Yes, you are dreaming of the lands where 
beauty breathes in every thing. You feel the sw*eet influence of Ita¬ 
lia’s skies while standing on the ruins of the buried cities, or gazing on 
the seven-hilled capital. Or yet, you stand in ancient Athens, and hear 
even now the echo of the old orators’ proud eloquence. You are where 
Byron, injured child of song, performed his noblest deeds and sighed his 
last breath. Or, still, you wander on the borders of the Rhine, conjur¬ 
ing up strange tales of its battlemented castles ; or in other lands lean 
over the tomb of Napoleon, ruminating on his fallen greatness ; or, with 
more English taste, linger on the shores of Avon and recline in the sha¬ 
dow of Abbotsford. 

O student of nature, though they know you only as a plain man, 
going daily to your down-town prison, flourishing a pen, or ordering 
about vexatious porters, how much pure poetry, how many beautiful 
longings are in your soul! You feel a fire w’ithin you which can scarce 
be smothered, never quenched. 

And thus there is within this human sphere a world of poetry un¬ 
written and unlisped. Eyes have essenced it when gaz ng nto other 
eyes, hands sighed it when clasping other hands in sad farewell; the 
very trees and flowers, the pebbles, rain-drops, sun-shine, all have 
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breathed it forth upon the earth. Not a farewell has been spoken, nor 
a welcome given, not a high hope cherished, nor a disappointment 
felt, not a sigh echoed, nor a smile glistened without its voice of 
harmony. A bird has never stretched its wing, a fish darted across 
the sun-lit -wave, a breeze played with i/5u trembling bough, a ray of 
light sought the cup of a lily, a dew r -d|Dj^nptlcd in a rose, a star shot 
across the mid-night sky, or a rainbow spanned the water-fall without 
symboling forth richer poetry than ever yet has sprung beneath the most 
gifted pen. A thousand hearts and voices daily breathe forth poetry — 
the purest poetry ; our very fire-side scenes cherish it; the world is full 
of it, and thus has been since the morning stars first sang together, and 
will be until the fires of eternity dissolve the universe, and the glo¬ 
ries of heaven supplant the beauties of earth, flinging over the soul of 
man the perfection of harmony. 

You glory in the title of a Junior, thinking it a very pleasant thing 
to be domesticated at Nassau Hall, proud Yale, or old Williams. You 
write home about the cannon-ball that went through the portrait of 
good king George, and the piece of artillery that a merry set of fellow's 
dragged up from the battle-ground to adorn the campus; or extol the 
fine gallery of printings of the immortal Trumbull; or describe your 
first excursion up old Saddle Mountain, and think yourself wondrous 
learned concerning historic relics, or prodigiously travelled. All this 
is very pleasant. 

What a smart lawyer you will make, too ! Oh ! you will be a doc¬ 
tor ? Well, you w r ill out-shine jEsculapius himself. A minister ? The 
college-dignitaries are nothing to your projected greatness. 

You are diligent, very. How you strive for the honors of the class ! 
Poor fellow ! if all honors were as attainable, w r e would not pity you. 
But you are growing thin and pale. Your strength wavers. Home ? 
Indeed ! must you go home ? And you are appointed to speak, too, at 
the coming commencement ? But there is no remedy. Thank God 
that your home lies in the country. 

How beautiful the old place looks! It is right pleasant again to see 
the great sycamores. How natural, too, seem the fowds about the 
yard ! . The garden is blooming with roses and daflodils ; you recognize 
some flowers of your own planting, as you look over the white fence. 

She meets you at the door — your mother. One ^ord is spoken — that 
word your name. The tears come in your eyes. ‘ Mother — mother — 
you make a real boy of me ! * you strive through your tears, and never 
dream of calling yourself a man now. 

W r eeks roll on. You are getting better ; but they say you have con¬ 
sumption, and the doctor shakes his head when the neighbors ask about 
you, and every one says, ‘ He will die. What a pity! Such a smart 
young fellow to die so early ! ’ Then they speak of the crops and the 
weather, and quite forget you till the doctor comes round again. This 
is nothing to you. There is one heart deems you her greatest treasure. 
How many little devices does she form to amuse you ! A thousand 
unnecessary steps are taken for your sake, and the ‘ dear boy ’ is the 
spring of every action. It is your mother. How often docs telie enter 
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your chamber, in the still moon-light, and lean over you to hear if your 
breath comes true and strong. How gently she presses back the dark 
hair ! how devout is the prayer she utters ! You do not feel her holy 
breath upon your pale ch^jk^ your feeble frame is slumbering, from 
very faintness, in a dreamkp\jeep ; but her influence is about you, and 
when you wake, too weak m-riatf, you rest upon your pillow, thinking 
on all her love, and wonder how you ever could displease, even in boy¬ 
hood’s waywardness, that devoted, faithful friend. And her words of 
warning, her earnest appeals for you to leave the follies of youth, and 
claim the love and protection of the blessed Saviour who died to 
redeem fallen man — how they sink into your heart! and you murmur 
prayerfully those eloquent words of Holy Writ: 

* Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the 
evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I 
have no pleasure in them ; while the sun, or the light, or the moon, or 
the stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain : . . . . 
or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wdieel broken at the cistern. 
Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was : and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it. Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher; 
all is vanity.’ 

Days pass. You grow stronger. Oh ! how joyous is this conscious¬ 
ness of returning health ! The skies were never more beautiful, tire 
fields never greener, friends never kinder. You return to college just 
before commencement. 

How your heart beats ! Will you fail ? That is a fine fellow speak- 
big now. How beautifully lie rounds off his sentences ! His gestures 
are perfect, and his voice just of that rich, deep tone which every one 
must admire. Will he or you come ofF with the first honor next year ? 
You feel pretty sure, for you are a real student; but you tremble at his 
eloquence. You are laboring now, too, under a disadvantage. You 
have been absent so long, and are not half in the spirit of the affair. 

There sit your friends, your father, and bright-eyed cousins; you 
must not fail. There sits Fanny, and it would never do to fail; she 
expects so much from you. Dear Fan, you can’t help but love her, 
she sympathizes so with your proud dreams, and so loves to hear your 
college speeches during the long vacations. How many times you have 
made an old log your stage, the forest around your chapel, and with 
Fan for your auditory, you were a perfect Cicero. Now all this flashes 
before you with a terrible impertinence. You wash you could let these 
things go, but — there sits Fanny, looking so hopeful, yet—she 
trembles too! 

Your exceedingly aristocratic name is called, and you walk forth, 
feeling the humblest son of creation. For three sentences the words 
come very well, your voice is good, your style excellent; but some how 
you grow faint, your voice falters. Sentence after sentence passes in a 
dull, monotonous manner, not the shadow of oratory about them. The 
‘ Phis ’ themselves almost hiss. That fellow looks perfectly diabolic ; how 
he glories in your failure ! You catch Fanny’s eye ; there is inspiration 
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in it! She does not look sarcastic ; there is no ill-concealed smile ; she 
looks encouragement; her eyes fairly speak to you ; her whole sympa¬ 
thy is with you ; her lips move ; you know what she would say. At 
once the whole passion of your soul is thrown into your voice and man¬ 
ner. A new strength is given you. A moment since you wished you 
had never risen ; now you could speak fall day. You scarcely pause 
long enough to breathe, without being greeted by rounds of applause, 
and when you sit down, the house echoes with your triumph. ‘ Bravo! ’ 
crie3 your chum, striking you on the shoulder; but you hear nothing, 
see nothing. You shade your face with your hand, and know no more 
till you hear the bustle of the retiring crowd. Then you snatch up 
your hat. As you pass Fanny, you whisper earnestly, ‘A thousand 
thanks! — you saved me, Fanny!’ and hurry on. What a happy, 
triumphant light shone in her eyes ! 

You return home once more, now in the glow of health and buoyant 
spirits. What matters it that friends are crowded round f What care 
you for their curious smiles f You see only your mother, who, filled 
with joy and thankfulness for your recovery, clasps you in her arms, and 
whispers, ‘ God bless you, my dear boy ! ’ You almost lift her from the 
floor in your glad embrace. You are a man again. 

Another year, and you go on to higher studies, from the college to the 
university, from that to the strifes of your profession. Your bark is 
fairly launched upon the sea of life. Now, how fade your rain-bows ! — 
how your fairy palaces come tumbling down ! — what a hum-drum look 
every thing assumes! Do not waver. There are prizes yet worth 
striving for ; the world is not all that it seems. There is more generous 
sympathy and frank goodness among men than your unexperienced eye 
wot3 of, as you gaze on the outward show. A thousand blessings will 
weave themselves like flowers about your path. Have a will and a 
purpose, with a right principle within, and your maturer mind will 
build structures with sure foundations and of goodly proportions, worth 
myriads of those fancy temples of your youth’s creation. 


EPIMENIDES. 

He went into the woods a laughing bov ; 

Each flower was in his heart; the happy bird 
Flitting across the morning sun, or heard 
From way-side thicket, was to him a joy: 

The water-springs, that in their moist employ 
Leapt from their banks, with many an inward word 
Spoke to his soul, and every leaf that stirred 
Found notice from his quickly-glancing eye. 

There wondrous sleep fell on him: many a year 
His lids were closed: youth left him, and ho woke 
A careful noter of men’s ways; of clear 
And loity spirit: sages, when ho spoke, 

Forgot their systems, and tho worldly-wise 
Shrank from the gaze of truth with baffled eyes. 
VOIi. XLV. 18 
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COUNT EVERARD 'DEE GREINER.’ 


r&OH TU OXRUAX O* 8CHILLVR. 

% 

L 

Come, listen, ye who take delight 
In deeds of martial fame: 

Full mauy a hero, many a knight, 
Renowned in peace and bold in fight, 
Our Suabian land may claim. 

TL 

Of Frederic, Karl, and Ludwig boast, 
‘Count all your heroes o’er; 

Yet more than he who is the most, 

Is our good Count, himself a host, 

And thunder-bolt in war. 

in. 

And Uleic too, his sire’s delight, 

Who joyed in weapons’ clang, 

Brave Ulric, like his sire in might, 

No backward step took he in fight, 
When helm and harness rang 1 


rr. 

Ill brooked the Reutlingers his fame, 
But nursed a secret spite, 

And strove the victors wreath to claim. 
So panoplied in mail they came, 

And dared him to the fight 


Ho met them, but no victory won, 

And home his warriors led, 

The angry sire frowned on his son, 
W'ho wandered from his sight aloue, 
And bitter tear-drops shed. 

VL 

He cried, ‘Yevarlets! never fear 
That I ’ll forget this day 1 
By my stem father’s beard I swear 
This stain from my good shield to clear, 
In many a bloody fray I 

vn. 

And soon enow came cause therefor, 
And warriors, many a one, 

To Dbffingen their lances bore; 

Loud rang the iron din of war: 

Hurrah I the fight’s begun! 
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The lost field is our battle shout, 

As on the foe we dash: 

It boro us on with courage stout, 

’Mid blood and smoke, and murderous rout, 
And splintering lances’ crash. 

IX. 

With noble rage our Ulric glowed, 

As blow on blow he gave; 

Before him desolation strode, 

Wailing and woe behind him trode, 

While round him yawned the grave! 

x 

But woe is*me I that I should tell 
The stroke that laid him low; 

We thronged around him where ho fell: 

In vain 1 he’s dead we loved so well, 
Clay-cold that noble brow! 

XL 

Confusion stemmed the battle’s tide, 

All hearts were bowed with woe : 

High o’er the fray the sire did ride: 

1 My son is but a man 1 ’ he cried, 

‘ March, children, on the foe! ’ 

XII. 

Then turned we fiercely to the fray, 
Revenge inflamed us all; 

O’er heaps of dead wo fought our way 

Tho foe, o’erwhelmed with wild dismay, 

In terror fly or fall. 

xrn. 

And back to camp wo came again, 

Our trumpets ringing clear, 

And wife and child, a joyous train, 

Came forth to meet us on the plain, 

With song and festive cheer. 


xrv. 

But our good Lord — what did he now ? 

Alone by his dead son, 

The old man sat with muffled brow, 
While down his cheeks, in troubled flow, 
The burning tear-drops run. 


xv. 

And wo, a sympathizing band, 
Press round him lovingly; 

Alone ’mong heroes doth ho stand; 
The thunder’s might is in his hand, 
His country’s star is he 1 
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Then listen, yo who take delight 
In deeds of martial fame; 

For many a hero, many a knight, 
Renowned in peace and stout in fight, 
Our Suabian land may claim! 


OLD MAY: A SKETCH. 


BT A. WALLACE HUNTER. 


I know not how far I am justified in revealing to the world at large 
the peccadillos of a respectable colored individual long since gathered 
to his fathers. I am somewhat fearful, too, in these days of spiritual 
‘ Tappings,’ that the gentleman in question may feel inclined to rap me 
over the knuckles for thus posting him in the columns of the Knicker¬ 
bocker. Should he do so, the public shall certainly know it. 

In one of the Old Thirteen , and not far from the good city of S-, 

there is an island, whose eastern shores arc washed by the Thunderbolt 
river. Upon this island the Ecallaw have dwelt from the first settle¬ 
ment of the State, and being thrifty, frugal, and industrious, had 
increased greatly in worldly wealth. But my story is not with them. 
The hero of my tale is a superannuated negro, who, having long since 
passed the boundary of working life, w r as now living on the well-earned 
laurels of his youthful days, and the more substantial bounty of his 
mistress. 

Some ten years ago, in the plenitude of hi# wisdom, he came to the 
conclusion that he had been too long ‘ hiding his light under a bushel,’ 

and resolved upon astonishing the natives of the sober city of S-, 

with the * darkness visible ’ of his countenance. 

Having obtained permission and ‘ material ’ aid from his indulgent 
mistress, he gathered up his 4 personal property,’ kissed his wife, and 
bade adieu to the island. 

Our venerable hero rejoiced in the patronymic of May, sumamed the 
‘ Old,’ to distinguish him from one of the rising generation who bore the 
same name. Old May was a gentleman of V ancien regime ; polite, 
polished, and a perfect master of the 4 double-shuflle.’ In person he 
was of medium height; his hair was decidedly gray, but w'ell-crisped 
and curled ; his legs w r ere somewhat wider apart at the knees than at 
any other place; and his feet none of the smallest, proving most unde¬ 
niably that he was a man of large understanding, if not well-versed in 
the 4 humanities.’ His eye3 were keen and bright, and 1 have no doubt 
but what he was fully justified in boasting that he could see as far 
through a mill-stone as the man that was chipping it. His teeth, 
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unlike those of a certain unfortunate and deeply-to-be-regretted colored 
gentleman, were in an excellent state of preservation — sharp, white, 
and regular. 

His w ife, yclept Jinny, w as some ten years his senior, and — * not to 
put too fine a point upon it ’ — unmistakably ugly. Toothless, bald, 
and almost sightless, she was not suited to mate with such a sharp- 
eyed old eagle as May, and, upon his departure, was consigned to the 
care of his children. 

In due time, Old May, by a series of introductions, was moving in 
the highest and most fashionable colored circles of the city. Tidings 
of his ‘ carryings-on ’ were duly wafted over Thunderbolt to the ears of 
his cara s]X)sa, who, with an ejaculative Humph ! would exclaim 
against his perfidy, and then, sinking back into her chair, smoke the 
pipe of meditation and tobacco. 

Now it chanced one evening, at a fashionable reunion , that May 
became acquainted with a dusky belle of twenty summers, who bore 
the euphonious name of Sal. 

‘ To see her was to love her ; * to know her was to determine to win 
her. Many a love-smitten youth had sighed and sighed again at her 
feet; but vain were all their hopes, and futile their expectations. Dark 
were their threats of suicide, and terrible the vengeance vowed upon 
the head of the fortunate possessor of her dusky hand. 

Old May, well-versed in all the ways, manoeuvres, and stratagems of 
love, was likewise a suitor for her hand, and, despite the savage frowns 
and fearful threats of a score of non-suited rivals, soon led the bloom¬ 
ing maiden to the altar. 

As for his rivals, they avenged themselves by making fierce onslaughts 
upon the provender set before them at the marriage-feast, and cracking 
miserable jokes over excellent ginger-pop, to the detriment of tightly- 
laced belle3. 

It was said, indeed, by envious scandal-mongers, that like many of 
her white sisters, Sal had sold herself for wealth, as rumor asserted 
that May was as well supplied with money as with years. 

Two old maids, who had each looked upon May as her especial pro¬ 
perty, (he certainly had not paid them marked attention,) waxed very, 
wroth, and, ascertaining that his first wife was living, laid the matter 
before the Church. 

Had this sable imitator of an Oriental custom been of the Caucassian 
race, he would have certainly been indicted for bigamy, and furnished 
with apartments at the State’s Hotel. If the law, however, was 
regardless of this dereliction, the Church w r as not; and accordingly, 
Old May was summoned to appear before the African Baptist Church, 
of which he was a member. 

On the ensuing Sunday, the bridegroom and bride, in no wise 
daunted, were brought up before the congregation for trial. Their 
guilt was clear ; and the colored preacher, after admonishing May of 
the magnitude of the sin of which he had been guilty, threatened him 
wfith the wrath of the Church if he did not put away Sal, and re- 
swear allegiance to his former spouse. In fact, if he did not comply 
with the*c reasonable demands, he would be excommunicated. 
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May at this moment seemed either buried in deep thought, or 
intently engaged in the very interesting occupation of observing the 
erratic movements of a green-bottled fly which had just settled upon 
the wall. Beneath that drab coat, tightly buttoned up under the chin, 
there beat a heart, and in that heart was a mighty struggle between 
love and duty. 

A deep-drawn sigh announced his cogitations at an end, and a glance 
of affection upon his anxious bride betrayed the result of his mental 
deliberations. Turning toward the pulpit, he exclaimed, with all the 
ardor of a newly-wedded man : 

‘ Exercummunercate me ef you want, but gib me de young wife and 
takee de ole ’oman ! Come, Sal, les us go ! ’ 

So saying, he ducked his head in the most approved style to the 
astonished divine, and tucking his bride under his arm, the pair sailed 
down the aisle with flying colors. 

Strange to relate, and to his honor be it written, engrossed as he was 
with his young wife, Old May never failed to make the most minute 
inquiries as to the state of old Jinny’s health, of any of his former fel¬ 
low-servitors whom he chanced to meet in S-. 

Truly first-love is the purest and most lasting of all earthly attach¬ 
ments ! Oh I noble — would that I could add, virtuous — husband! 
Though linked to a second Eve, you forgot not the partner of your 
youthful days! 

Rail on, ye cynical philosophers 1 Mock at love, and deride what ye 
have failed to experience. Look upon this picture of fidelity, and recal 
your tirades against that winged nudity whom mortals style Cupid. 
Ponder well, read, and digest, and be wise in future. 

4 How’s dat bressed ole soul, Jinny, dis momin’ ? * demanded May, 
one fine day in April, of one of the island negroes who chanced to be 
in S-. 

4 Poor soul! I’m ’feard she ’ll soon be food for de wurrums ! * was 
the response. 

4 Wha’ dat! Ole Jinny dead! Eh, Jim ? ’ demanded May, in a 
voice husky with age and emotion. 

4 Not zackly dead ; but de ole ’oman was mity bad off dis momin’.’ 

4 Bress de Lord!’ ejaculated the sorrowing husband; and with a 
desperate hitch at his inexpressibles, he started for Thunderbolt. 

4 Whar you goin’ in sich a hurry ? ’ demanded one of his friends. 

4 Ole Jinny’s a-dyin’! * was the brief response. 

0 model of a husband ! Let thy speed and apparent contrition be a 
lesson unto faithless husbands. Clothe his feet with thy sandals — 
deck his shoulders with thy wings, 0 Mercury ! Infuse into his being 
the life and vigor of a Hercules, 0 Jupiter! and make the flesh 
equal unto the spirit. 

See how the dust rises in clouds behind his flying feet; listen to the 
pantings of his breast; hear him as he gasps and groans like a Missis¬ 
sippi steam-boat in a race! The river is reached ; he flings himself 
into his 4 skiff; clutches the paddle with nervous hands, and the eddy¬ 
ing circles in his rear mark the course of the loving husband. 

Onward ! onward ! is the cry. The shore is gained at last, and with 
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a loud * blow,’ like the triumphant scream of the winning boat. Old 
May springs upon the bank, and hurries by the well-known path to the 
negro-quarters. 

At last, faithful though erring man, thy foot is upon the remembered 
threshold, and the glad smile of welcome of the forsaken wife will be 
testimony of her forgiveness. Positive are we that you would cry 
peccavi ! and throw yourself, weeping bitter tears of sorrow, upon her 
neck, knew you but the word and the signification thereof. Content 
thyself with the expressive African-Anglo-Saxon, and make open con¬ 
fession. 

He has entered the cabin, and advancing toward the bed, looks upon the 
dying form of old Jinny. Alas ! there is no affection in the gaze, no 
tears of regret welling up in those eager eyes ; for he turns quickly 
away and glances aroiind the apartment. Every thing is in its accus¬ 
tomed place, and he breathes freely. A new phase in his character. 
Could we have been deceived, and by such a man ? He calls on his 
wife ; but she has sunk into an uneasy slumber, and hears him not. 
Alas! alas ! for poor human nature ! Man is but mortal, and greater 
men than you, Old May, served their royal master William even worse 
than you are about to serve your dying wife. He quietly gathers up 
every movable article in the room and from out of the great lumber¬ 
ing chest that lies half-hid under the bed, and places them in the cen¬ 
tre of the room. 

Thus, then, is the extraordinary speed displayed in his journey 
accounted for; this the result of his anxiety and solicitude — his 
inquiries into the state of poor Jinny’s health. The 4 gathering * being 
accomplished, May called Wash and young Nick to his side. (These 
were the fruits of his marriage with Jmny.) 

4 It neber shall be said dat Ole May did n’t ac’ what’s fair an’ honest 
with his own chillen,* said he ; 4 and now, you Wash and young Nick, 
I ’se about to dervide do prop’ty.* 

Taking up the most valuable article, he put it to one side, saying, 

4 Dis fur me! * Picking up another, he handed it to Wash, with a 4 Dat 
fur you ! Dis fur me ! Dat fur young Nick ! Dis fur me! Dat fur 
you, Wash! ’ etc. 

By this ingenious and scientific method of division, Old May realized 
one-half instead of one-third of the articles in number, and three- 
fourths in value. 

1 Is you bofe satisfied ? * 

4 Yes, Daddy/ was the immediate response. 

4 Den put yer fixin’s away, or some body *11 tief ’em fur you. You 
sees how I ties mine up. Wash push dat ole chist bock under de bed.’ 

Meanwhile, Jinny, having been roused from her sleep by the noise, 
recognized the voice of her husband, and called him to her side. May 
obeyed the call ; and as he passed his arm beneath the pillow, to sup¬ 
port his wife’s head, his mistress entered the room, accompanied by the 
negro preacher. She darted a severe glance at May, as she entered the 
cabin ; but observing how he was employed, gave him a kind nod, and 
told him to tell his wife that Daddy Abraham and her mistress had 
come. 
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Poor Jinny died that night; and Old May, fearing that- 

might hear of his ‘ derviding ’ the spoils, placed all his lately-acquired 
wealth in his skiff and departed for S-‘ between two days.’ 

Sal was easily consoled and more than compensated for one night’s 
desertion, by the kerchiefs and calicoes which formed a portion of the 
4 legacy.* 

And to crown their happiness, being no longer considered a bigamist, 
May was, after a due lapse of time, reinstated as a deacon of his 
church. 


POOR BLANCHE. 


Do they pass thee, poor Blanche, with a glance of disdain, 
The play-mates once gayest when grouped by thy side, 

Ere Childhood had learned its free smiles to restrain, 

Or Briendship been shamed by the lessons of Prido ? 

XL 

At church, as at school, do they nestle apart, 

And eyo thee, forlorn, with contemptuous airs ? 

Becauso thy meek brow flaunts no marvel of art, 

And thy limbs are less graced by the silk-w’orm than theirs ? 

I XL 

Yet be not cast down by the spinnings of scorn, 

Let them spring from the goldenest splendors of earth; 

For of all tlio poor pridclings that ever wero bom, 

The poorest is wealth uncompanioncd by worth. 


The treasures of Ophirs and oceans combined, 

Of themselves could nor beauty nor virtue impart; 
His broad lands expand not the churl’s narrow mind, 
Nor his heaped coders better his want of a heart. 


v. 

In thy journey of life, then, be Patience thy guide, 

Serenely reliant, in tempest or calm ; 

Through the thorns of contempt and the nettles of pride 
She will lead thy chafed soul to her gardens of balm. 

VL 

There, lapped in lush blossoms of heart’s-easc at last, 

Tliou wilt feel not the wounds that erewkile were so sore; 

But, smiling, look back o’er the rugged ways past, 

And gather fresh strength for e’en rougher before. w. p. p 

Aw- York, 1854. 
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STANZAS 


• »u* OAiSS WITBIRITH THI ILOTI* flDITB 


Withering ! ere the golden summer go, 

Aye, before ‘ the mower fills Ills hand ; 1 
Fading, fading 1 wherefore haste ye so? 

Ye that deck the smiling, fruitful land: 

Herbage green — gay flowers! 

While we tread this carpet, freshly spread, 

Stoop to dally with its thick-sown gems, 

Sinks the wavy verdure, dull and dead. 

Droop the sullied blossoms down their stems: 

Fragile, transient flowers! 

Beings fair and bright, who round us hover 
In earth's light uncertain, half a shade! 

Scarce your loveliness our eyes discover, 

Ere from our home-bowers ye swiftly fade: 

Why so like the flowers ? 


With tho balmy breathing of their spring, 

Innocent of ill, some flit away; 

Softly borne by pitying angel's wing, 

Far from earth’s chill airs or scorching ray: 

Heavenly-nurtured flowers! 

In the midst of Life’s unclouded splendor, 

Others stricken, without warning, fall; 

Stalwart man, or woman sweet and tender, 

Come and strew upon their heavy pall 

Mournful yow — pale flowers! 

Gamers full in Autumn’s tranquil weather, 
Gorgeous hues light up the woodland scene; 

JBut tho grass and flowers He dead together 
O’er the mounds that Summer saw so green — 
Over other flowers 1 

Mantle pure for all the landscape weaving, 

Hideth Winter all that falls or fades; 

Withered grass in shining crystal leaving, 

Mimic flowers along its prisoned blades, 

Cold and scentless flowers I 

Thus, while from our saddened pathway fadeth 
One and other, in their mom or noon, 

Or when eve the forward prospect shadeth, 

Either lot may be indeed a boon ; 

Early taken, still the perfume lingers, 

Wafted from the crushed and fallen leaves; 
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Later, Autumn’s consecrating fingers 
Take our treasures; last, the urn receives, 

Holding both our joyousne3S and woe 
In its keeping, e’en as Winter’s snow 

Holds the buried flowers I 

Soon our vanished flowers will reawaken, 

Loftier, lasting beauty with them bom ; 

Ne’er again by ruthless wild winds shaken, 

Ne’or in darkness, mourning for the morn: 

Ever-living flowers 1 

Boston, December 5,1S34. Wm. W. Morlaxd. 


HARFANG, DEMI-TRANS-ATLANTIC. 

The only fitting emblem of the ocean is eternity. With nothing else 
can we compare it, in mystery and immensity. To the human mind, 
they both are equal, for each is symbol of the other. The grandesl 
river rolling through the earth, is but the stream of time, losing itself 
within the ocean of eternity. The greatest continents, however vast 
washed by the waters of illimitable ocean, seem but the shores of 
time. 

For a few days, the voyager at sea realizes not the greatness of the 
ocean. The first few hours, indeed, have sunk the shores from sight; 
the last tall spire has vanished ; the very cloud that crowned the city 
has faded into air. He is surrounded by a world of waters ; but for a 
day or two, he meets many vessels homeward-bound, and sees their 
men, with eager eyes, straining their sight to catch the view of the land 
he lately left. Around him still are land-birds, which sometimes sit 
upon the shrouds, to rest their weary wings, then wend their way in 
swiftness and in strength to shore again. His hand is yet warm with 
the parting pressure of his friends. His heart is pulsing quick with 
recent memories, and for a-while he feels ‘ how slow his soul sails on, 
how swift his ship.* 

But when for many days, the swift ship speeding on, brings only 
round us still the wondrous waste of waters, then it is that we begin to 
feel the immensity of the ocean, its stately grandeur, and its solemn 
solitude. We sit for hours each day upon the deck, to watch the ever- 
varying splendor of the sea ; and to the soul there come new thoughts, 
so great, so grand, that it were worth the pains of travel to have 
brought them forth. Occasionally we meet a ship, and it is like the 
meeting of a brother. A far-off cloud, which rests upon the sea, seems 
like a new-discovered continent. We wonder at the sea-birds hovering 
round the ship, so many hundred miles from shore, and ever on the 
wing, but weary never. Surely they have the ‘ wings of the morning/ 
that they can so extend their flight, ‘ and remain in the uttermost parts 
of the sea/ 
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To-day we did not see a single ship, but toward night, we shipped a 
devil of a sea. 

For there was a storm. The gTeat ocean was like a giant, mad with 
passion. He lashed himself, and beat his breast; foamed with anger, 
and swelled with rage ; and his awful voice was that of an angry god. 
But when the storm of passion passed, for hours and hours he moaned 
and sobbed like a repentant soul. 

Sitting to-day with Felix, in the ‘ smoking-room * of the ship, discuss¬ 
ing politics and punches, we hear from a small waiter the cry, ‘A 
whale ! — a whale ! * Up we rush on deck, as usual, just too late to 
see him ; for his whale-ship, after his first appearance, went down, for 
divers reasons, and was no more seen. We return and find the waiter 
missing, and also the punches, and we suspect a ‘sell.’ I advise the 
small waiter that another such performance will give him some new 
ideas on the subject of ‘ whaling ; ’ and Felix, returning with two more 
toddies, curses him for a confounded son of a sea-cook. 

4 I wonder,’ quoth Felix, who sw’allowed his indignation with his 
toddy, ‘ if these inhabitants of the sea have any language, or other 
means of communication with each other ? ’ ‘ Oh ! certainly,’ said I; 

‘ in fact, I fancy they are much as we are. Give me a 4 light,’ and I’ll 
tell you.’ 

All the big fish and small fry lately met in convention, to take into 
consideration the conduct of the ocean, and also of mankind in general. 
The Whale was e&ojjicio President, and from his greatness, might be 
termed the Prince of Whales. He opened the convention by stating 
that ho did not wish to make a speech ; he would take up as little room 
and be no longer than possible. The Shark whispered to the Sword¬ 
fish that it was not possible for the Whale to be much longer, for he 
was eighty feet now ; in his opinion he only wanted a chance to spout, 
and he considered him a regular old blower. The Whale continued 
that, notwithstanding his great size, (he might add tears,) he was not 
exempt from suffering. He had been grossly insulted by man; he 
would say lampooned; not that he would pun upon the use made of 
his fat, as he did not wish to make light of such a matter. He had 
been harpooned, at least. Man was sarcastic toward him, and his 
shafts were sharp and pointed. Some of his fellow-whales had been 
very much cut up, and exceedingly tried. He had lately learned that 
a substitute for oil had been invented, which might lessen the persecu¬ 
tion of whales; but he feared it was all gas. The Whale alluded to a 
harpoon which had lately hit him ; it had made a great impression on 
him, and he feared had affected him deeply. Here his feelings over¬ 
powered him, and he sat down, (on the Shark,) amid a general 
blubber. 

The Shark rose with some difficulty, and remarked that the tail of 
the Whale had moved him; in fact, it was very striking. His own 
situation was far from pleasant. He was by profession a lawyer, and 
he flattered himself one of the deep kind ; but business was bad, and he 
had been obliged to take in a few pupils. He had lately presented a fine 
opening for a young man who fell over-board, but was afterward 
obliged to reject his suit as indigestible. Unless he had more cases, he 
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should leave the law, and open as a dentist, as he was well acquainted 
with the art of setting teeth. He then held up one fin, as a signal that 
he had finished. 

The Sea-Serpent did not wish to intrude upon the convention, as he 
did not know whether he properly belonged to the fish-tribe or not, and 
he would not appear officious. All he asked was, not to be classed with 
the Eel, whom he considered a slippery character. Lately, he was 
quietly passing a certain species of the eel, when happening just to 
touch him, he had been so shocked that he had hardly recovered. The 
Eel hastily rose and said that he was electrified at these remarks. It 
was evident to him that the Serpent was more than half-seas-over, and 
if he was not careful, would get himself into a regular coil. As for his 
being ‘ a slippery character,’ he thanked Neptune he did n't belong to 
such a scaly set as the Serpent. The Whale called the Eel to order, 
and the Eel called the Whale a confounded old swell-head, and was 
then put out of the convention. 

The Turtle was suflering from a slight indisposition. He was walk¬ 
ing ashore, a short time since, when he met a party of jolly sailors. 
The result was that he was laid flat on his back, and was unable to 
move for some time, and since he had not felt as lively as usual. 
There was one thing to which he would call the attention of the con¬ 
vention : he prided himself upon the purity of his political principles ; 
he was the aldermaifs best friend. The Shark had lately insulied him 
by calling him ‘ regular old hard-shell.’ Here the Shark interrupted 
him, by asking if that was not his case? The Turtle replied that he 
should say nothing more at present, but should have something to la> 
before the next meeting. The Shark, contemptuously, ‘ Yes, a few egg* 
probably.’ 

The Porpoise did not exactly understand the purpose of the conven¬ 
tion, nor whether all the members were present. The Secretary should 
call the roll. The Whale called him to order, and was sorry to see him 
reeling about in that disgraceful condition. His motion was entirely out 
of order, and he appeared to be attempting to get up a revolution. 
The Porpoise assured the convention that his movements proceeded 
entirely from the motion of the waves, but still he would waive his 
motion. 

The President remarked that he should be happy to hear from some 
of the small fry, the Oyster, Lobster, and others, who, if not the ‘ bone 
and sinew ’ of the tribe, were at least the Muscles. The Oyster pro¬ 
ceeded to open his case, which was a hard one. He was continually in 
trouble, and always in some stew or broil. He had family troubles 
also ; his half-brother the Clam was a disgrace to the family, always 
in liquor, and generally considered a ‘ squirt.’ Some of his family were 
very lazy, and spent most of their time in their beds. There had been 
also some rakes among them, creating a great disturbance. He was 
most respectable himself: his father was quite distinguished, and his 
maternal ancestor was ‘ Mother-of-pearl.’ He went in for his own 
rights, and did not care whether the rest got theirs or not. (The Jew- 
Fish remarked that ‘ dat vosh very shelfish.’) The Oyster continued : 
there was one of his neighbors — he would not call any names — who 
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was very surly and crabbed; that he was a one-sided individual, and 
no one approved of his motions. The Crab protested against this 
abuse, and said that the rest took advantage of him because he was 
* 

Here the Cod-Fish entered, and apologized for his lateness, as he had 
been visiting a school. He thought the Whale was badly olF, since men 
took his oil to make lights of. His own case was the reverse of this ; 
they took his lights, (and liver too, for that matter,) to make oil of. 
This might be very good for consumption, but it was confounded bad for 
him. The most alarming kind he had ever heard of was the consump¬ 
tion of cod-fish. It might be very good fun for men to cut him open 
and salt him, but to hang him up afterward, was rather too dry a joke. 
The Herring said that there had been a disposition manifested to play 
tricks of this kind in his school, and that lately some of his companions 
had been badly smoked. 

The Shad, too, in his spring migrations up the rivers, had been greatly 
persecuted, particularly by the members of the Legislature. Men had 
greatly nettled him, and had nearly driven him insane. He w as not 
a superstitious fish, but a most unlucky day to him was fry-day. How¬ 
ever, he thought his enemies had suffered somewhat in the warfare, 
and had found liis tail, at least, a regular bony-part. (The Flat-fish 
was not particularly flattering in reply to the Shad ; for he did not be¬ 
lieve there was a shadow of truth in his remarks.) 

The Salmon, also, had his troubles. He was an aristocrat, not of 
the cod-fish kind either, and did not associate much with the small-fry. 
He spent most of his time in travel, and, in summer, went up the 
inland rivers, and took his family to the Springs and the Falls. He 
had been lately much afflicted and grossly maltreated at the South. 
Passing up the Savannah River, his family had been surrounded by a 
party of infamous kidnappers, and some of his children had been 
4 hooked.’ It was his intention to inform Uncles Tom and Sam of this 
outrage, and the Union would be dissolved immediately. Here there 
was a regular row among the small-fry. The Trout called the Salmon 
a Northern fish, with Northern principles, who had no business poking 
his nose up Southern rivers. He considered the story of the Salmon 
all gammon, and got up for political effect. Ho was a small fish him¬ 
self, but any insults to his native streams he w r ould not brook. The 
Flying-Fish flew into a tremendous passion, and appealed to the Black- 
fish if he was not a3 well treated as any white bait. The Black fish 
modestly thanked Neptune that, though his back was black, his belly 
was white. Just then there was a great disturbance, also, among sun¬ 
dry others of the small-fry, who had evidently been drinking. There 
was a lot of Suckers who were very much inebriated ; and one small 
fish sung, at the top of his gills, that he was ‘ a jolly old Sole ; ’ and 

amid the general row, there was such a din and noise that- Felix 

and I concluded it was the ship’s dinner-gong, as indeed it was. 

Every day, after dinner, we used to smoke our quiet segars in the 
after-part of the ship, and watch the swelling waves. Back of us, for 
miles we can trace the ship’s white track marked in foam. It seems 
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like our own way in life, and we can see its many windings, turnings, 
and deviations from the straight course. It is the past alone. Before 
us yet are mi. ts and uncertainty ; clouds, perhaps, and storms. 

Beautiful, ct sea, indeed, is sun-set, when the waves are turned to 
molten gold. Later, the moon-beams lie across the stretch of waters, 
like great bars of silver. Morning, noon, and evening, the glories of 
the sea are ever-varying but ever grand. 

Far away in the west, we can see the peaks of Utopia through the 
purple clouds, bathed with the setting sun-light. Far across the wa¬ 
ters steal upon our senses the sweetness of its spices and the fragrance 
of its flowers. Thither let us hasten, 0 my Felix! And there, far 
from these storm-tossed seas, these whirlwinds of passions, these ship¬ 
wrecks of the soul, let our heads silver in quiet happiness, and peace, 
and rest. 


lines: * k i s s me!’ 


BT A. FLOTD TX4Z1 R. 


L 

‘ Kiss me! ’ said an artless child, 

Tossing her sunny curls asido, 

And clasping then, with dimpled arms, 

A youthful mothers neck with pride: 

* Kiss mel ’ she said, 4 my mother, now. 

As though unseen electric chords 
Were charged with eloqueuce of love, 

Which might not breathe or speak in words. 

XL 

4 Kiss mo I ’ said a maiden fair, 

As she twined, with a graceful hand, 
ller parting lover’s raven locks, 

Ere he sped to a far-off land : 

‘ Kiss me! ’ sho said, in sweetest tone, 

* And leave thy truest love with me; 

My heart shall blend its own with thine, 

And bring them both unchanged to thee.’ 

ni. 

‘ Kiss me I ’ said a dying boy, 

As a tear strayed down his pallid cheek, 
And nearer drew his sister’s ear, 

To catch that voice, so soft and weak: 

4 Kiss me! ’ ho said, 4 1’m dying now, 

As fade the sun-set hues of even; 

But sister, I will watch for thee, 

And meet thee at the gates of heaven! * 
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THE OLD GRAY HARPER. 

The belted knight and the baron bold 
Are gone to primeval dust, 

And tli© silent sepulchre’s arms infold 
Their stalwart forms, and the knell hath told 
That ushered their souls into centuries old, 

With a fervent faith and trust. 

Their hearts are still in the starless grave, 

And hushed is their anxious beat; 

They mouldered alike with the serf and the slave; 

The noble, the beautiful, valiant, and brave, 

The arm of the warrior, heart of the knave, 

Are mould at the passer’s feet 

The harp is mute in the festal hall, 

The jovial roundelay; 

No warriors arm at the warder’s call, 

And the owl and the bat hold their carnival 
Where the ivy creeps o’er the cold, dank wall, 

With its ruined turret gray. 

A bat flies in and a bat flies out, 

And, sighing, the wind doth moan; 

It rustles those dark-green leaves about; 

In the place of the revel and wassail rout, 

The troubadour’s song, and the merry shout, 

We hear but its voice alone. 

It seems to sigh for the days of old, 

And mourn o’er the years departed, 

As some old harper that, chill and cold. 

Still telleth a tale of the barons bold. 

Fierce as the sea, and as uncontrolled, 

The fearless and lion-hearted. 

How gladly his hand o’er liis harp he flings, 

With a minstrelsy rich and golden I 
Where the yule-log flickered he sitteth and sings; 

Ho toucheth his harp, with its unseen strings, 

And bright-winged thoughts from the past he brings, 

Dead years, long past and olden. 

The old gray minstrel that dwelleth here, 

Through many long years hath spoken 
Of the lady fair, wdien the crystal tear 
Hath fallen, a jewel, beside tho bier 
Of him whom she treasured with hope and fear, 

Lest tho cord of her love be broken. 

And still he sitteth, and still ho sings 
With a minstrelsy rich and golden; 

Where tho yule-log flickered he sitteth and sings; 

He toucheth his harp with its unseen strings, 

And bright-winged thoughts from tho past he brings, 

Dead years, long past and olden. Icthui. 
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The Poets and Poetry of Europe: With Introductions and Biographical Notices. 

By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. In one volume: pp. 779. New-Vork: Charles 

S. Francis and Company. London: Sampson, Low, Son and Company. 

Well and wisely was the preparation of this comprehensive and valuable 
work committed to the hands of Professor Longfellow. Himself a poet of 
wide renown, an accomplished scholar, acquainted with nearly all the modern 
languages of Europe, which he writes and speaks with a perfection rarely 
attained by an Englishman or an American; of severe and delicate taste, 
and a love of research that no difficulty can daunt, ho was the man of all 
others who should have been chosen to accomplish the task of which he has 
so nobly acquitted himself. Mr. Longfellow has certainly very many of the 
qualities which enter into the ‘standard* of a true poet, as described by 
Alfonso de Baena, the old Spanish Jew, whom he quotes in his preface: 
for ‘ discreetly and correctly ho can create and arrange, and compose and 
polish, and scan and measure feet, and pauses, and rhymes, and syllables; * 
he has ‘ a noble and ready invention, elevated and pure discretion, sound and 
steady judgment ;* he has ‘ seen, and heard, and read many and divers books 
and writings; * and what is more, he has the skill and the practice of turn¬ 
ing all this rich and various knowledge to the best account. 

In the volume before us, Professor Longfellow has brought together, in 
a compact and convenient form, as large an amount as possible of those 
English translations which are scattered through many volumes, and are not 
accessible to the general reader. In doing this, he has treated the subject 
historically rather than critically. * The materials have in consequence,* he 
remarks, ‘ been arranged according to their dates; and in order to render 
the literary history of the various countries as complete as these materials 
and the limits of a single volume would allow, an author of no great note 
has sometimes been admitted, or a poem which a severer taste would have 
excluded. The work is to be regarded as a collection, rather than as a selec¬ 
tion; and in judging any author, it must be borne in mind that translations 
do not always preserve the rhythm and melody of the original, but often 
resemble soldiers moving onward when the music has ceased, and time is 
only measured by the tap of the drum.* The languages from which the 
translations in this volume are presented are ten. They embrace the six 
Gothic languages of the North of Europe — Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Danish, 
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Swedish, German, and Dutch ; and the four Latin languages of the South of 
Europe — French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 4 In order,’ modestly 
remarks the editor, ‘ to make the work fulfil entirely the promise of its title, 
the Celtic and Sclavonic, as likewise the Turkish and Romaic, should have 
been introduced; but with these I am not acquainted, and I therefore leave 
them to some other hand, hoping that ere long a volume may be added to 
this, which shall embrace all the remaining European tongues.’ A large 
portion of the biographical sketches prefixed to the translations are awarded 
to Professor C. C. Felton, and admirably succinct and comprehensive they are. 
If this acknowledgment includes a like proportion of the critical ‘Introduc¬ 
tions,’ we may well say of the two learned professors, * Par nobile fratrum .’ 
Our dog’s-eared pages in this fruitful volume are ‘thick as leaves in Vallam- 
brosa: ’ a few selections we make, but not ‘ without stint.’ Of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, we may say that we have never yet encountered a single example 
of it that we could recal long after perusal. Yet we defer to the better 
judgment of Professor Longfellow, who hopes that the specimens here 
given ‘ may lead many to the study of that venerable language. Through 
such gate-ways, it is true, they will pass into no gay palace of song; but 
among the dark chambers and mouldering walls of an old national literature, 
all weather-stained and in ruins. They will find, however, venerable names 
recorded on those walls, and inscriptions worth the trouble of deciphering.’ 
Chacun a son gout: meanwhile, leaving Beowolf, C.edmon, King Alfred, 
and the like, to those who affect them, we come down to a period a little 
farther this side of the great Freshet, personally regretting that there does 
not appear to have been a poet of that remote era who could write half so 
good a poem as the ‘Saga of the Skeleton in Armor,’ or ‘The Village Black¬ 
smith.’ The German muse is well and liberally represented. We subjoin 
a few examples, not because they will be new to all our readers, but for the 
reason that we desire to secure their preservation in these pages. From 
Von Salis, whose poems are characterized by a soft melancholy and deep 
feeling, and whose genius resembles that of Matthisson, we quote the 
‘Song of the Silent Land: ’ 

* * Into the Silent Land! 

Ah ! who shall lead us thither? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 

And shattered wrecks fie thicker on the strand. 

"Who leads us with a geutlc hand, 

Thither, oh! thither, 

Into the Silent Land? 

* Into the Silent Land! 

To you, ye boundless regions 
Of all perfection! Tender morning-visions 
Of beauteous souls! The future’s pledge and band ! 

Who in life’s battle firm doth stand, 

Shall bear hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land 1 

‘0 Land! 0 Land! 

For all the broken-hearted, 

The mildest herald, by our fate allotted, 

Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 
Into the land of the great departed, 

Into the Silent Land ! 1 

VOL. XLV. 19 
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To our conception, Uhland is among the most musical, tender, and 
pathetic of all the German poets whose verses have come in our way. 
There is one brief poem of his, (if we are not wrong in attributing it to his 
pen,) which we are sorry not to see in uded in the present collection. It 
runs as follows : * 

* Sweet Sabbath of the year! 

Thy evening lights decay; 

Thv parting steps met hints I hear 
Steal from the world away. 

‘ Amidst thy silent bowers 
’T is sad yet sweet to dwell, 

Where falling leaves and fading flowers 
Around us breathe 4 farewell ! 1 

‘A deep and crimson streak 
The dying leaves disclose, 

As on Consumption's waning cheek 
Wild ruin, blooms the rose. 

‘The scene each vision brings 
Of beauty in decay, 

Of fair and early-fading things, 

Too exquisite to stay. 

‘ Of loves that are no more; 

Of flowers whose bloom has fled; 

Of farewells wept upon the shore; 

Of friends estranged or dead. 

* Of all that now may seem 

To memory’s tearful eye 
The vanished raptures of a dream, 

O’er which we gaze and sigh 1 * 

Very characteristic both of the heart and the style of this lovable author 
are the lines, ‘ On the Death of a Country Clergymen ,’ a simple tribute to 
a departed friend, whose counterpart is in our mind as we write; 

‘If in departed souls the power remain 
These earthlv scenes to visit once again. 

Not in the night thy visit wilt thou make, 

When only sorrowing and longing wake. 

No! in some summer morning’s light serene, 

When not a cloud upon the sky is seen; 

When high the golden harvest rears its head, 

All interspersed with flowers of blue and red, 

Thou, ns of yore, around the fields wilt walk, 

Greeting the reapers with mild, friendly talk/ 

Many years ago * The Tassoge ’ was translated for the Knickerbocker ; 
but it was less felicitously rendered than in the present version, which wa 
subjoin: 

* Many a year is in its grave 
Since I crossed this restless wave; 

And the evening, fair os ever, 

Shines on ruin, rock and river. 

‘Then in this same boat beside. 

Sat two comrades, old and tried: 

One with all a father’s truth. 

One with all the lire of youth. 
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* One on earth in silence wrought, 

And his grave in silence sought; 

But the younger, brighter form, 

Bussed in battle and m storm. 

‘ So whene’er I turn my eye 
Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o’er me, 

Friends that closed their course before me. 

‘But what binds us friend to friend, 

But that soul with soul can blend ? 

Soul-like were those hours of yore ; 

Let us walk in soul once more. 

‘Take, 0 boat-man, thrice thy fee — 

Take, I give it willingly; 

For, invisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me.* 

If the reader would partake of the spirit which animatos those who in 
battle ‘ dare to do or die/ let him peruse ‘ Bluchers Ball ,* describing the 
battle of Katzbach, from the German of Adolf Ludwig Follen, a brother 
of Charles Follen, whose name is so well known in the United States. It 
was originally translated for this Magazine by Professor Felton. It has the 
clash of bayonets, the whizzing and roaring of bullets and balls, * the noiso 
of the captains and the shouting,’ and all under the similitude of a ball. 
We could wish that Mr. Longfellow had made one or two brief selections 
from the prose of Father Abraham a Sancta Clara, in the translations of 
the late lamented Daniel Seymour, in the tenth volume of the Knicker¬ 
bocker, to which he refers. There were very quaint and Germanic, and o» 
occasion extremely effective and pathetic passages, in those papers. The fol 
lowing is quoted, as bearing a striking resemblance to Jeremy Taylor : 

* ‘I seem to see in fancy, holy B vchomttts in Ihe wilderness, where he chose him a 
dwelling among hollow clefts of rock, which abode consisted in naught but four crooked 
posts, with a transparent covering of dried boughs. And he, wheu wearied with sing¬ 
ing psalms, resorting to labor, lest the Old Serpent should catch him unemployed, and 
weaving rude coverings of thatch, sits by a rock, wherefrom flow forth silver veins of 
water, which make a pleasing murmur in their crystal descent, while around him on 
the green boughs play the birds of the forest, who, with their natural cadences, and the 
clear-sounding flutes of their throats, joining pie no choro , transform the wood into a 
concert; and the agile deer, the bleating hares, the chirping insects are his constant 
companions, unharmed and unharming, all which furnishes him with solace and con¬ 
tentment. But it scemeth to me that our devout hermit delighteth himself more 
especially in the echo which sends him back his loud sighs and petitions, as when the 
holy anchorite cries, ‘ 0 merciful Christ ! ’ the echo, that unembodied thief, steals away 
the words and returns them back to him. But is he too sorely tempted, and doth he 
exclaim, in holy impatience, ‘ 0 thou accursed devil! ’ the echo lays aside its devout 
language, and sounds back to him, ‘ Thou accursed devil! * In a word, as a man treats 
Echo, so does Echo treat him. 

‘Now, God is just like this voice of the woods ; for it is an unquestioned truth that, 
as we demean ourselves toward God, so he demcancth himself toward us.’ 

Wo can’t say that we greatly fancy the piece of verse quoted from Father 
Abraham ; nor for that matter, does the editor who cites it It has been 
often said that the Dutch have 4 no poetry in their souls.’ Not so: for 
example, read the following, which not only evinces a poetical eye, but the 
true genial, genuine Knickerbocker benevolence of feeling, and simple good¬ 
ness of heart. It is from a 4 Winter Evening's Song by Tollens, a Rotter- 
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dam bard, of the time of 1778. Perhaps we are the more impressed with it 
on this snowy, rainy, blustering January night, than wo should be had we 
read it under other circumstances : 

‘The storm-winds blow both sharp and sere, 

The cold is bitter rude ; 

Thank Heaven! with blazing coals and wood, 

We sit in comfort here! 

The trees, as whitest down, are white, 

The river hard as lead ; 

Sweet mistress, why this blank to-night? 

There’s punch so warm and wine so bright, 

And sheltering roof and bread. 

* And if a friend should pass this way, 

We give him tlesh and lish, 

And sometimes game adorns the dish; 

It chances as it may. 

And every birth-day festival 
Some extra tarts appear; 

An extra glass of wine for all; 

While to the child, or great or small, 

Wc drink the happy year. 

‘Poor beggars, all the citv through, 

That wander!—pity knows 
That if it rains, or hails, or snows, 

No difference’t is to vou. 

Your children’s birth-days come —no throng 
Of friends approach your door; 

*T is a long sutiering, sad as long ; 

No lire to warm — to cheer, no song — 

No preseuts for the poor. 

* And should not we far better be, 

We, far more blest than they ? 

Our winter-hearth is bright and gay, 

Our wine-cups full and tree. 

And we were wrought in liner mou'd. 

And made of purer clay: 

God’s holy eyes, that all behold, 

Chose for our garments gems and gold, 

And made theni rags display. 

‘ I ? — better I ? Oh! would’t were so 1 
I am perplexed, in sooth ; 

I wish, t wish you’d speak the truth: 

You do not speak it — no 1 
Who knows? — 1 know not—but that vest, 

That's pieced and patched all through, 

A ray wrap a very honest breast, 

Of evil purged, by good possessed, 

Generous, and just, and true. 

‘ And can it be ? Indeed it can, 

That I so favored stand. 

And he, the offspring of God’s hand, 

A poor, deserted man. 

And then I sit to muse, I sit 
The riddle to unravel; 

I strain my thoughts, I tax my wit; 

The less my thoughts can compass it, 

The more they toil and travel. 

‘And thus, and thus alone I see, 

When poring o’er and o’er, 

That I can (five >tnto the poor, 

Hut not the poor to me: 
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That bavin# more than I require, 

That more I’m bound to spread, 

(rive from my hearth a spark of fire, 

Drops from my cup, and feed desire 
With morsels of my bread.' 

* And thus I found that scattering round 
Blessings on mortal track, 

The riddle ceased my brains to rack, 

And my tom heart grew sound. 

The storm-winds blow both sharp and sere, 

The cold is bitter rude, 

Come, beggar, come, our garments bear, 

A portion of our dwelling share, 

A morsel of our food. 

‘ List! boys and girls! — the hour is late, 

There r s some one at the door; 

Run, little ones — the man is poor— , 

Who first unlocks the gate? 

What do I hear? Run fast! — run fast! 

What do I hear so sad ? 

’T is a poor mother in the blast, 

Trembling — I beard her as she passed — 

And weeping o’er her lad. 

‘ 1 thank thee, Source of every bliss, 

For every bliss I know; 

I thank thee thou didst train me so, 

To learn Thy way in this: 

That, wishing good and doing good, 

Is laboring^ Lord, with Thee; 

That charity is gratitude, 

And piety, best understood, 

A sweet humanity.’ 

The French department is well filled, and very various; but save tlu 
annexed passage from this portion of the work, wo must needs pass it by, 
our notice having already exceeded our prescribed limits. Our exception is 
a little satirical fragment from Marmot, a writer of the fifteenth century, of 
a lively fancy, much wit, and an exceedingly epigrammatic style. If ‘ Friai 
Lubin 1 ever out-lived the influence of it, he was a lucky man: 

‘ To gallop off to town post-haste, 

So oft, the times I cannot tell; 

To do vile deed, nor feel disgraced — 

Friar Lubin will do it well. 

* But a sober life to lead, 

To honor virtue, and pursue it, 

That’s a pious Christian deed — 

Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

* To mingle, with a knowing smile, 

The goods of others with his own, 

And leave you without cross or pile, 

Friar Lubin stands alone. 

1 To say ’tis yours is all in vain, 

If once he lays his finger to it; 

For as to giving back again, 

Friar Lubin cannot do it. 

* With flattering words and gentle tone, 

To woo and win some guileless maid, 

Cunning pander need you none — 

Friar Lubin knows the trade. 
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‘Loud preach eth he sobriety, 

But as tor water, doth eschew it; 

Your dog may drink it— but not he, 

Friar Lubin cannot do it.’ 

The departments of Spanish and Italian poetry are ample in quantity and 
quality. Among the specimens in the first, we remark the noble, solemn 
poem on the death of his father, by Jorge Manrique, rendered familiar by 
the exquisite translation of Longfellow, and * The Life of the Blessed,' by 
Bryant, from Ponce de Leon. Apropos of this last: is the measure or the 
melody of the fifth verse amended by the substitution of 1 numerous sound* 
for modulated sound?* We have become so accustomed to the latter 
rendering, that it almost irks us to see it displaced by any other. We are 
well pleased to find that the pages of this Magazine have furnished so many 
gems to this collection, credited, when anonymous, to the Knickerbocker 
itself, and when otherwise, assigned to the distinguished writers from whom 
we received them. To conclude: the volume is embellished with a fine por¬ 
trait of Schiller, a handsome vignette title-page, and is rendered still more 
valuable by a copious alphabetically-arranged ‘ Index of Authors.* 


Tub Theatrical Journey-Work and Anecdotical Recollections of Sol. Smith, 

Comedian, Attorney-at-Law, etc. With a Portrait of the Author. In one volume r 

pp. 254. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 

This book comprises a sketch of the second seven years of the author’s 
professional life, together with sketches of various adventure in after-years. 
It is simply, unpretendingly written, in good English, and abounds in amuse¬ 
ment Wo foresee and predict for the little volume a very large sale. It is 
of that class of works which you can take up, read a chapter, complete in 
itself, and again renew it when occasion may serve, with entire certainty as 
to a renewal of your delight Mr. Smith, as an actor and as a man, was 
always extremely popular at the South and West. He is an upright, manly 
man, and approves himself as such in very many passages of his very enter¬ 
taining work. But we shall be doing him better justice by permitting him 
to speak for himself, than by any elaborate comments upon his performance. 
The following laughable story we have heard told before, but never half so 
well as ‘ Old Sol * tells it himself: 

‘There lived in Macon a dandified individual, wtiom we will call Jenks. This indi¬ 
vidual had a tolerably favorable opinion of his personal appearance. His fingers were 
hooped with rings, and his shirt-bosom was decked with a magnificent breast-pin; coat, 
hat, vest, and boots were made exactly to fit; he wore kid gloves of remarkable white¬ 
ness; his hair was oiled and dressed m the latest and best style; and to complete his 
killing appearance, he sported an enormous pair of real whiskers ! Of these whiskers, 
Jenks was as proud as a young cat is of her tail when she first discovers she has 
/>ue. 

‘ I was sitting one day in a broker’s-office, when Jenks came in to inquire the price 
of exchange on New-York. He was invited to sit down, and a segar was offered him. 
Conversation turning on the subject of buying and selling stocks, a remark was made 
by a gentleman present that he thought no person should sell out stock in such-ancU 
such a bank at that time, as it mvet get better in a few days. 

‘ ‘ I will sell any thing I ’ve got, it I can make any thing on it,’ replied Jenks. 

“ Oh! no/ replied one, ‘ not any thing; you would n’t sell your whixlen l ’ 
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4 A loud laugh followed this chance remark. Jexks immediately answered: *1 
would; but who would want them? Any person making the purchase would lose 
money bv the operation, I'm thinking.’ 

4 4 Vfel),’ 1 observed, ‘ I would be willing to take the speculation, if the price could be 
made reasonable.’ 

4 ‘ Oh! I ’ll sell ’em cheap,’ answered Jexks, winking at the gentlemen present. 

4 4 What do you call cheap ? ’ 1 inquired. 

* 4 I ’ll sell ’em for fifty dollars,’ Jexks answered, puffing forth a cloud of smoke across 
the counter, and repeating the wink. 

4 4 Well that is cheap; and you ’ll sell vour whiskers for fifty dollars? ’ 

“I will.’ 

‘Both of them? ’ 

41 Both of them.’ 

4 ‘ I'll take them / When can I have them ? ’ 

4 4 Any time you choose to call for them.’ 

4 4 Yen' well — they ’re mine. I think 1 shall double my money on them, at least* 

4 1 took a bill of sale as follows: 

“Rkcbived of Sol. Swim Fifty Dollars in full for my crop of whiskers, to bo worn and 
taken euro of by me, an<l delivered, to him when culled for. J. Jexks.’ 

‘The sum of fifty dollars was paid, and Jexks left the brokcr’s-office in high glee, 
nourishing five Central Bank Xs, and telling all his acquaintances of the great bargain 
he bad made in the sale of his whiskers. 

4 The broker and his friends laughed at me for being taken in so nicely. 4 Never 
mind,’ said I, ‘let those laugh that win; I’ll make a profit out of those whiskers, 
depend on it’ 

•Fora week after this, whenever I met Jexks, he asked me when I intended to call 
for my whiskers V 

4 4 1 ’ll let you know when I want them,’ was always my answer. 4 Take good care of 
them ; oil them occasionally ; I shall call for them one of these days.’ 

4 A splendid ball was to bo given. I ascertained that Jexks was to be one of the 
managers — he being a great Tadies’-man, (on account of his whiskers, I suppose,) 
and it occurred to me that before the ball took place, I might as well call lor my 
whiskers. 

4 One morning, I met Jexks in a barber’s-shop. lie was adonizing before a large 
mirror, and combing up my whiskers at a devil of a rate. 

44 Ah ! there you are, old fellow,’ said he, speaking to my reflection through the glass 
4 Come for your whiskers, 1 suppose? * 

“ Oh! no burry,’ I replied, as I sat down for a shave. 

4 4 Always ready, you know,’ he answered, giving a final tie to his cravat. 

4 4 Come to think of it,’ I said, musingly, as the barber began to put the lather on my 
face, ‘perhaps now would be as good a time as another; you may sit down and let the 
barber try his hand at the whiskers.’ 

4 4 You could n’t wait until to-morrow, could you ? ’ he asked, hesitatingly. 4 There *s 
a bill to-night, you know-' 

4 4 To be sure there is, and I think you ought to go with a clean face ; at nil events, I 
do n’t see any reason why you should expect to wear my whiskers to that ball; so sit 
down.’ 

4 He rather sulkily obeved, and in a few moments his cheeks were in a perfect foam 
of lather. The barber flourished his razor, and was about to commence operations, 
when I suddenly changed my mind. 

4 4 Stop, Mr. llarber,’ I said ; 4 you need n’t shave off those whiskers just yet.’ So he 
quietly put up his razor, while Jexks started up from the chair in something very much 
resembling a passion. 

4 4 This is trilling!’ he exclaimed. * You have claimed your whiskers — take 
them.’ 

4 4 1 believe a man has a right to do as he pleases with his own property,’ I remarked, 
and left Jexks washing his face. 

4 At dinner that day, the conversation turned upon the whisker affair. It seems the 
whole town had got wind of it, and Jexks could not walk the streets without the 
remark being continually made by the boys, 4 There goes the man with oil Sol's whiskers / ’ 
And they had grown to an immense size, for he dared not trim them. In short, I 
became convinced Jexks was waiting very impatiently for me to assert my rights in 
the property. It happened that several of the party were sitting opposite me at dinner, 
who were present when the singular bargain was made, and they all urcred me to take 
the whiskers that very day, and thus compel Jexks to go to the ball whiskerless, or stay 
at home. I agreed with them it was about time to reap my crop , and promised that if 
they would all meet me at the broker’s-shop, where the purchase had been made, I 
would make a call on Jexks that evening, after he had dressed for the ball. All pro* 
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miscd to be present at the proposed shaving operation in the broker’s-oflice, and I sent 
for Jkvks and the barber. On the appearance of Jexks, it was evident he was much 
vexed at the sudden call upon him, and his vexation wus certainly not lessened when he 
saw the broker’s-ollice was tilled to overflowing by spectators anxious to behold the 
barbarous proceeding. 

“Come, be in n hurry/ he said, as he took a seat, and leaned his head against the 
counter for support, 4 1 can’t stay here long; several ladies are waiting for me to escort 
them to the ball/ 

“True, very true — you are one of the managers, I recollect Mr. Barber, don’t 
detain the gentleman ; go to work at once/ 

‘ The luthcring was soon over, and with about three strokes of the razor, one side of 

his face was deprived of Us ornament. 

‘ ‘ Come, come/ said Je.vks, ‘push ahead ; there is no time to be lost; let the gentle¬ 
man have his whiskers; he is impatient/ 

‘ 4 Not at all/ I replied coolly, 4 1’m in no sort of a hurry, myself; and now I think 
of it, as your time must be precious at this particular time, several ladies being in 
waiting for you to escort them to the ball, I believo Pll not take the other whisker to- 
night r 

‘A loud laugh from the by-standers, and a glance in the mirror, caused Jexks to open 
his eyes to the ludicrous appearance he cut with a single whisker, and he began to 
insist upon my taking the whole of my property ! But all would n’t do. I had a right 
to take it when I chose; I was not obliged to take all at once ; and I chose to hike but 
haf at that particular period; indeed I intimated to him very plainly that I was no; 
going to be a very hard creditor; and that if he ‘ behaved himself/ perhaps I should 
never call for the balance of what he owed me! 

‘ When Jexks became convinced I was determined not to take the remaining whisker, 
he began, amid the loudly-expressed mirth of the crowd, to proposo terms of compro¬ 
mise— first offering me ten dollars, then twenty, thirty, forty — fifty! to tako off the 
remaining whisker. I said firmly, ‘My dear i^ir, there is no use talking; I insist on 
your wearing that whisker for me for a month or two/ 

‘ ‘ What wull you take for the w hiskers ? ’ ho at length asked. ‘ Won’t you sell them 
back to mo ? ’ 

“ Ah ! ’ replied I, ‘ now you begin to talk as a business man should. Yes, I bought 
them on speculation; I ’ll sell them if I can obtain a good price/ 

‘ '• What is your price ? ’ 

* ‘ One hundred dollars! — must double my money! * 

*‘ Nothing less? ’ 

* ‘ Not a farthing less; and I’m not anxious to sell even at that price/ 

“Well, I 11 take them/ ho groaned, ‘there’s your money, and here, barber, shave 
off this d — d infernal whisker in less than no time; I shall be lute at the ball/ ’ 


Mr. S3rrrn records some unrehearsed effects in the play of ‘Pizarrof as 
produced by his company in Georgia. The * real live Indians * seem to have 
entered into the spirit of the play to perfection: 

‘ * Pizarro ’ was one of our most popular stock-plays. My brother Lrm’s Rolla was 
his best tragic character; when dressed for the part, he looked every inch an Indian 
chief. At Columbus w r e produced this tragedy with, real Indians for the Peruvian 
army. The effect was very striking, but there were some unrehearsed effects not set 
down in the bills. I had bargained with a chief for twenty-four Creek Indians, (to fur¬ 
nish their own bows, arrows, and tomahaw'ks/ at fifty cents each, and a glass of whis¬ 
key. Unfortunately for the entire success of the performance, the whiskey was paid, 
and drank, in advance, causing a great degree of exhilaration among our new T saves. 
They were ranged at the back of the theatre building, in au open lot, during the per¬ 
formance of the first act; and on the commencement of the second, they were mar- 
bhaled into the back-door, and posted upon the stagebehind the scenes. The entrance 
of Rolla was the signal for a ‘ shout ’ by the company, carpenters, and scene-shifters ; 
the Indians, supposing their time had come, raised such a yell as I am sure had uever 
before been heard inside of a theatre. This out-burst being quelled, the scene between 
Aloxzo, Cora, and the Peruvian chief was permitted to proceed to its termination 
uninterrupted ; but when the scene changed to the ‘ Temple of the Sun/ disclosing th? 
troops of Rolla, this ‘ brave associates, partners of his toil, his feelings, and his fame/ > 
drawn up on each side of the stage in battle array, the plaudits of the audience were 
answered by whoops and yells that might be, and no doubt were heard a mile off. 
Order being partially restored, Rolla addressed his army, and was greeted with another 
series of shouts and yells, even louder than those w hich had preceded. Now came 
wi^/tiim to take part in the unique performance. As High-Priest of the Sun , and fol¬ 
lowed by half-a-aozen virgins, and as many priests, with measured step, timed to slow 
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music, I emerged from behind the scenes, and * with solemn march * perambulated the 
stage, in dumb show called down a blessing on the swords of King Ataliba and Gene¬ 
ral Roll a, and in the usual impressive style, looking up into the front gallery, com¬ 
menced the ‘ Invocation to the Sun.’ Before the timo for the joining in of the chorus, 
I found I was not entirely alone in my singing. A humming sound, at first low and 
mournful, and rising gradually to forte, greeted my ear; and when our chorus did join 
in the strain, it was quite overpowered by the rising storm of fortimimo sounds which 
were issuing from the stentorian lungs of the savages; in short, the Indiana were pre¬ 
paring forpaitUy by executing, in their most approved style, the Creek ‘War-Song 
and liance !*’ To attempt stopping them, we found would be a vain task ; so that after 
a moment or two of hesitation, the virgins made a precipitate retreat to their dressing- 
rooms, where they carefully locked themselves in. The King, Rolla, and Oraxo stood 
their ground, and were compelled to submit to the new order of things. The Indians 
kept up their song and war-dance for full half-an-hour, performing the most extraordi¬ 
nary feats ever exhibited on a stage, in their excitement scalping King Ataliba, (tak¬ 
ing off his wig,) demolishing the altar, and burning up the 8un ! As for Lem and I, 
(Rolla and the lligh-Priest,) we joined in with them, and danced until the perspira¬ 
tion fairly rolled from our bodies in large streams, the savages all the time flourishing 
their tomahawks and knives around our heads, and performing other little playful 
antics not by any means agreeable or desirable. At last, to put an eud to a scene which 
was becoming more and more tiresome as it proceeded, an order was given to drop the 
curtain. This stroke of policy did not stop the ceremonies, which proceeded without 
intermission until the savages had finished their song and dance, when each receiving 
his promised half-dollar, they consented to leave the house, and our play proceeded 
without them. Next night, the same troupe came to the theatre, and wanted to a ad at 
in the performance of ‘ Macbeth,’ but I most positively declined their ‘valuable aid.’ ’ 

What a terrific picture is given in the following of the ravages of the 
cholera on board a steam-boat in the Mississippi River : ^ 

‘On the sixteenth, we reembarked on the ‘Ohio,’ and off we steered for Cincinnati. 
It is not my purpose to attempt a description of the scenes witnessed on this boat — 
the cholera raging ! Nevertheless I will briefly notice a few incidents. After supper, 
the second day out, I counted eight card-tablea , surrounded by persons playing the game 
of ‘ brag! * At the same time persons were scattered around the floor, and in the state¬ 
rooms, groaning, complaining, beseeching for assistance — dying with the cholera! 
In one instauce, I saw a man fall from his chair in a fit, clenching his cards in his 
hands, and die in a few minutes! Another fell back on the floor from the card-table, 
was taken up senseless, and carried to his state-room, where he lingered until the next 
day, and then died, having in the interim made his will, disposing of a very large pro¬ 
perty in Virginia. This last one I became slightly acquainted with, and rendered nin 
uli the assistance I could. Just before he died, we put him into a warm bath, which 
seemed to relieve him very much. When we laid him ou his mattress, he looked up in 
my face and asked: 

‘ ‘ What is your real opinion, Mr. Smith ? Will I get over this ? * 

‘I answered, ‘Upon my word, I think you will; you are evidently much better.’ 
This was mv most candid opinion. 

“I am glad — I am glad to hear you say so,’ he responded faintly, looking up into 
my face with a smile; and with that smile on his face he almost instantly ceased 
breathing! ’ 

Mr. Smitii and his company gave a very curious entertainment, in a very 
curious way, at a place called ‘ Bean’s Station,’ in East-Tennessee : 

‘ It soon became noised about that we were ‘ show-folk,’ and a very strong request 
was made by the citizens of the little settlement that we should give a performance in 
the parlor of the hotel or tavern. We acceded to the request after considerable per¬ 
suasion, and quite a number of persons, male and female, collected about the house 
just before dark. 

‘Remembering the difficulty I had experienced on a similar occasion, many years 
previously, us related in my ‘ Apprenticeship,’ when we were obliged to use potatoes 
for candle-sticks, I made inquiry of our landlord as to the manner of lighting the room 
for the intended performance. The reader will scarcely credit me when I say that 
neither a candle or lump could be procured in the neighborhood! Of course we expected 
this would end all idea of the proposed performance; but we were mistaken, the villa¬ 
gers insisted on the fullilment of our promise to ‘give them a show; ’ and at last, as a 
bit of fun, I told them that yvo would perform, if they would be satisfied that we should 
do so in the dark. The crowd agreed to this ncm. con. f and I here record the fact that 
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we pare an entertainment, consisting of songs, duets, recitations, and instrumental 
music, in total darkness! The performance appeared to take well with the audience, 
the applause being liberally showered upon us. At the close, I dismissed my ‘patrons 
with the assurance that we charged nothing for our services on that occasion, which 
seemed to please them more than even the * entertainment ’ which had drawn them 
together, three tremendous cheers being voluntarily given for the ‘show-folk,’ as the 
delighted Bean Stationers groped their way to the door, aud the tired travellers felt 
their ways to their several dormitories. Next morning, we found that our hotel 
expenses had been settled by some of the leading gentlemen of the village, who had 
been instrumental in getting up the entertainment, and we wended our way toward the 
North-Carolina Warm Springs.’ 

We have a dim recollection of seeing an account of the following melan¬ 
choly incident at the time of its occurrence. It is certainly one of those 
cases which should ‘give pause 1 to juries and judges, when deciding upon 
evidence which is merely circumstantial : 

*0n Friday, the twenty-second of Noveml>er, I witnessed the execution of the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson, convicted of murdering his wife’s sister, a child about twelve years of 
age, by hangingher on ahackbury tree. His guilt appeared undoubted, although the 
evidence was all circumstantial. On the gallows he seemed quite unconcerned. He 
had evidently made up his mind to die, all intercessions to the legislature on his behalf 
for a pardon having proved unavailing. Ilis w r ife, who was mainly instrumental in 
proving his guilt, was on the gallows with him, and seemed anxious that her husband 
should forgive her before he suffered. The poor man, whose hands were fast tied, could 
not embrace his wife, but allowed her to embrace him, and appeared rather pleased 
when she got through with her caresses. Mr. Johnson was then asked if he had any 
thing to say before he suffered the extreme penalty of the law ? He turned and looked 
around on the crowd and said mildly, ‘ I have nothing to say, except that I hope all of 
you, my friends, who came to see this sight, when your time comes to die, may bo as 
ready to meet your Hod as I am. I die innocent* ' In less than a minute after these 
words were uttered, his body was hanging a lifeless corpse, and the people were return¬ 
ing to their homes, wondering how any man — particularly a minister of the Gospel — 
could be so hardened as to die with a lie upon hi* lip*; for probably not one in that 
large crowd gave credit to his dying words. 

‘Reader, he did die innocent! Fourteen years afterward, a negro was hung in Mis¬ 
sissippi, who on the gallows confessed that he committed the crime for which Mr. 
Johnson paid the terrible penalty.’ 

Among the 4 Gossipry * of our last number was an amusing anecdote of 
Andrew Jackson Allen. Mr. Smith records one or two others of the same 
eccentric personage, which are scarcely less amusing. Voild: 

4 Having paid all his debts in Albany, he proceeded to New-York, where he engaged 
in the Park Theatre, and was moderately successful in his slouched-hat, broad-buckle, 
and short-sword characters, until his creditors —for he hud a way of getting in debt 
perfectly surprising to young beginners — became somewhat impatient and trouble¬ 
some. One in particular determined to try the virtue of a oapiaead resjtondendam, aud 
employed a well-known and afterward celebrated constable, by the name of Hays, to 
execute the same on the body of Father Allkx. I may as w'ell here state two things: 
first, my hero was, and is partially deaf • and secondly, he has a way of speaking which 
conveys the idea that he is always laboring under the eflects of a bad cold in Ins head, 
without a pocket-handkerchief to help himself with. The reader will please bear these 
things in mind. 

‘Young Hays (he was then young) found Father Allf.x on the Park Theatre Bteps. 
‘Good morning,’ said he, saluting the actor very civilly, but speaking in a very loud 
voice, for he knew the actor’s infirmity, and pulling out a small bit of paper, ‘ Your 
name is Allen, I believe ? ’ 

‘ ‘ Yes, Addrew Jacksod Alled, at your service,’ replied the debtor, supposing the 
officer was an applicant for a front-seat in the dress-circle: * What cad I do lor you, by 
friedd ? ’ continued he, patronizingly, as he gently tapped the ashes from his segar. 
4 It is by bedetit, you see — Battle, of Lake Erie , Sir, with real water — great expedse ; 
fide play— ‘ we huve met the edebv, add they are ours,’you kdow; lots of dcble ships, 
flags, guds add sboke: look at the bill, Sir.’ 

4 ‘That’s just what I want you to do,’ replied the officer: ‘here is a bill I want you 
to examine, and here is a writ requiring that I shall take your body forthwith before a 
’squire.’ 
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‘It was useless to attempt to misunderstand this plain explanation ; for if he could 
not hear very well, he could sc? as well as any body, and it was equally useless to 
attempt to escape; so after quietly examining the papers, the b?n?Ji.ciairc of the evening 
gave a puff or two more at his sugar, and then, with a nod of the head, intimated thal 
he understood the whole affair. 

“Let’s see; yes, sevedty-two dollars,exactly ; cursed ill-datured of by friedd Thob- 
SOd to trouble you with this busidess: I idt-edded to pay it out of bv bedetit-bodey to- 
borrow: but dever bind, step idto Bister Sibsod’s roob with be, and I’ll hudd you the 
aboudt/ 

‘ ‘ Certainly, Sir,’ answered Hays, and he followed the defendant into the theatre 
through a private-door. I shall not attempt to describe the route they took, but it is 
said the ofheer was led up and down numerous stair-ways, over divers stagings, and 
through many dark passages and under-ground vaults, until he was completely bewild¬ 
ered. At length, in the midst of darkness, he was requested by his conductor to ‘hold 
on a minute.’ ‘Ilere’s Bister Sibsod’s roob,’ said he; ‘wait here till I see if he is at 
leisure.’ The ofheer stopped stock-still, as desired, for he had no idea which way to 
move, and waited patiently for the return of his prisoner, whose retreating steps told 
him that Mr. Simpson’s room was not so near to where he stood as he had supposed. 
After waiting for about ten minutes, he began to call the name of his prisoner iu a 
loud voice. Suddenly a trap-door opened immediately above his head, and looking up, 
he distinctly saw Allen’s face, lit up with a most benevolent smile. ‘ Well,’ inquired 
the oflieer, ‘ have you found Simpson? ’ ‘ Do, by friedd, I lnivd’t yet foudd that worthy 

gedtlebad, but I do dot despair of beidg able to beet with hib sobe tibe this evedidg ; 
be so good as to wait there, by idterestidg friedd, while I take a good look for hib : it is 
bore thad likely I shall see hib sobewhere betweed here udd Philadelphia, for which 
city I ab about ebbarkidg.’ 

“Embarking for Philadelphia! ’ fiercely exclaimed the officer: ‘no you don’tl you 
are my prisoner, and must not move.’ 

‘ ‘By dear friedd,’ replied Allen, who had not heard a word the officer had said, but 
saw by his movements he was inclined to leave the place where he had located him, 
‘you’d better-dot stir frob that spot till sobe of the labp-lighters arrive ; for if you do, 
idasbuch as there are trap-doors all roudd you, you ’ll fall forty feet or so, add that 
bight hurt you, you kdow/ The trap-door was closed with a loud uoise, and the next 
that was heard of Father Allen, he wns getting up an immense nautical piece, called 
‘ The Tattle of Lake Champlain? in Philadelphia. I have never learned how the con¬ 
stable got out of the theatre, but I presume he was turned out. The return on his writ 
was, ‘ Executed by taking in custody the defendant, who escaped by misleading me 
into the devil’s church, and leaving me to get out the best way I could.’ ’ 

Mr. Smith includes in his volume a published 4 Reply to the Rev. W. G. El¬ 
liot, of Saint Louis? who, in a lecture on theatrical entertainments, had 
condemned them as 4 fraught with serious danger.’ He accords all sincerity 
and honesty of purpose to his reverend antagonist, whom he pronounces 
4 a good man and an exemplary Christian; * but he nevertheless thus contro¬ 
verts one of his positions: 

‘It is said that the theatre is ‘too exciting.’ Now, it appears to me that if the tend¬ 
ency of stage representations be for good, they cannot be ‘ too exciting; ’ but if for evil, 
then the gentleman is right. When the heart throbs with the feelings of patriotism 
and virtuous indignation against tyranny and oppression; when the eve of youth fills 
, with tears of sorrow for suffering virtue; when the check burns with' indignation at. 
successful villainy — all the effect of the poet’s language and the actor’s power — will 
it be said that these aroused feelings are to be suppressed, because they are ‘ exciting?’ 
So far from the amusement of the theatre being ‘too exciting’ for the young, it would 
be better for the moral condition of the world if the excellent sentiments promulgated 
from the stage could be more universally disseminated than they are. That the teach¬ 
ings of the pulpit have their uses, is not denied ; but the practical lessons acted before 
the auditor at the theatre, from the very fact that they are more ‘exciting,’ are more 
lasting, and consequently more useful. A play cannot be ‘too exciting,’ if the moral 
be good, and the tendency of the sentiment ennobling to human nature. Let the pul¬ 
pit therefore confine its censures and strictures to immoral stage representations, and 
cherish those which tend to refine, ameliorate, and improve society.’ 

We take our leave of Mr. Smith’s volume, (which we may remark, in con¬ 
clusion, is embellished with a portrait of the author, who has the head and 
features of a ‘man of mark,’) with a word of advice to our readers: Buv 
it and read it It will richly reward perusal. 
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Scottish Songs, Ballads, and Poems. By Hew Aixslie, Author of * The Ingle-Side, 

‘On \vi’ the Tartan,’ ‘Rover o’ Locli-Ryan,’ etc. In one volume: pp. 216. New 

York: J. S. Red field. 

One of the most natural and simple ycrscs in that charming poem of 
Longfellow’s, written originally for the Knickerbocker, 4 The Village Black¬ 
smith, is the following, which will be well remembered by all our readers: 

‘ He goes on Sunday to the church. 

He sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach — 
lit heart hit daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir , 

And it makes his heart rejoice / 

Now, it is a curious thing, that when we took up this beautiful little 
volume of Mr. Ainslie, our heart was rejoicing at hearing, in an adjoining 
apartment, a * daughter’s voice,’ singing and playing that most lilting of all 
Scottish songs, 4 The Laird o' Cockpen,' which two 4 wee folk,* one seven, 
the other three-and-a-half, were dancing after the music, bumping now and 
then against the folding-doors, and then cackling in their glee as only children 
can. We dallied w T ith a tea-spoon against the sides of our quaigh of Glen- 
livet, and read on and on, until we arrived at the end. And now we arc 
going to have 4 our say ’ anent the book. And first as to its manner: wc 
recognize the skillful hand of our friend ‘Wally Wilson,’ of Poughkeepsie, 
in the rich and tasteful binding; in the excellent and excellently-engraved 
portrait of the author, and the beautifully-designed Scottish accessories which 
surround it like a halo, we recognize the ‘labor of love’ of the Scottish 
brothers, Wellstood. By the way, when Mr. Ainslie dropped in upon us 
one morning, at our town-sanctum, we thought we never saw a better like¬ 
ness of the poet Words woutii ; while there are hundreds in the city who 
will see at once the striking resemblance which the portrait also bears tc 
Hon. Charles King, President of Columbia College. But come we to the 
book. 

In his brief but felicitous preface, Mr. Ainslie remarks that he has 4 long 
been a truant from the laurel’d walks of literature, and now in the autumnal 
gloaming of life, like Rip Van Winkle from his mountain slumber, he comes 
once more among the haunts of men, with antique accoutrements and for¬ 
gotten phraseology, to inquire of wondering old friends and neighbors 
whether this busy world stands where it did, 

4 In his hot youth, when Gkobge the Third was King.* 

To the query, 4 Why has the author written in the Scottish dialect ? ’ he 
replies, 4 it is his mother-tongue — the language spoken by Scott and sung 
by Burns. With its Doric muse all his earliest and dearest associations are 
inter-twined. Its melodies lulled his infancy, and will, he trusts, contribute 
their share in tranquilizing his parting hour. It was thus the twig was 
bent — thus the tree was inclined —and thus must it eventually fall.’ We 
remark a great improvement in this volume over the usual form of printing 
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glossarial words: they accompany the line, at the end, instead of being 
placed at the foot of the page, and hence are 4 all in your eye ’ as you read on 
without interruption. We have space but for a few brief passages, and 
must make our selections as various as possible, beginning with a feeling 
little poem entitled 4 The Retrospect : * 


4 When up fifty years I look, 

As ye ’d trace a restless brook, 

Up glen and cataract, 

Through some wild and desert track, 
With here and there between, 

Some spot of pleasant green ; 

Till in mead, or flowery dell, 

Lay its native crystal well. 

4 Thus my wand’ring ways I trace, 

To my spirit’s starting-place, 

When bum an’ grassy lea 
Were world enough tor me. 

Each blossom on the wold 
Was my silver and my gold, 

The birch and mossy stone 
My canopy, my throno! 

4 But the spirit who can still ? 


The spring will be a rill, 

Let us dam it as we will, 

And the din of busy men 
Will reach the deepest glen. 

A strange exciting noise, 

Rousing boyhood from his toys — 
Painting, glorious to behold ! 
Scenes of pleasure, heaps of gold. 

4 Yes, I own it with a sigh, 

The glitter took mine eye, 

And with Hope — a wily guide — 
Strange lands and plans I ’vc tried. 
Till 1 ’vc found each sunny height 
Take the color of the n'ght. 

But the ‘ rolling land ’ is past! 

I have reached the shore at last; 
Merging calmly to thy sea, 

Dark, dumb Eternity ! ’ 


One of the pleasantest characteristics of Mr. Ainslik’s poems is their 
simplicity. He is contented to feel , and to express what he feels, in a man¬ 
ner distinguished by such perfect naturalness, that he wins upon you at 
once. If his heart goes back to 4 Auld Scotland,’ and 4 The Lads Far Aica\' 
he says so, 4 without any ifs or ands:’ 

1 Witex I think on the lads, an’ the land I hae left, 

Ail’ how love has been lifted, an’ friendship been reft. 

How the hinny o’ hope has been mingled \vi’ ga’, 

Then I lang for the lan’ an’ the lads far awa’. 

4 When I think o’ the days o’ delight l na’e seen, 

When the sparks o’ the spirit would flash frae the e’en, 

Then I sav wi’ a sigh, as I think on them a’, 

Where shall I find hearts like the hearts far awa’ ? 


4 When I think on the nights that wo spent band in hand. 
When love was our solder, an’ friendship our band, 

This warld gets dark — but ilk night has a daw’, 

An’ I yet may rejoice wi’ the lads far awa’.’ 


Read the poem on the very next page to this, 4 I'm Living Yet ,’ and h* ed- 
fully regard the cheerful philosophy with which it is informed. One thing is 
quite certain: Mr. Ainslie considers ‘an inch of laugh to be worth an ell of 
moan,,in any state of the market;’ and he is right. Turn to 4 The Last 
Look o' Hame' on the seventy-second page, for something in a different 
vein: 


‘Barr was the burn-brae, 
December’s blast had blawn, 
The last flower was dead, 

The brown leaf had faw’n • 

’T was dark in the deep wood, 
Hoary was the hill, 

An’ the wind frae the cauld north 
Came heavy and chill. 


4 I had said fare-ye-wee! 

To mv kith an’ mv kin’, 

My bark it lay ahead, 

My cowhouse bellin’, 

I had nought left to tine, 

1 ’d a wide warld to try, 
But my heart it would ua lift, 
An’ my e’e it would na dry. 
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*1 look’d kin? at the ha’, 

Through tin? inist o’ my tears, 
Where ttie kind lassie lived 
I hud ran \vi’ for years, 

Ail’ the braes where we sat* 

An’ the broom-covered kuowee, 
Took a hold on this heart, 

I ne’er can unloose. 


I lia’e wandered sin syne 
By pay temples and towera, 
Where the unfathered spice 
Scents the breeza in their bowers; 
Sic scenes 1 can leave, 

Without pain or regret, 

But that last look o' hams 
I ne'er can forget / 


If you don’t affect this — hut if you don’t, it strikes us you lack that 
4 noble entrail, a human heart ’ — turn to page seventy-four, and run your 
eye and your heart over a little gem of home-longing, 'Talc' Me Ilame to 
Glenlugar Again.' There is no solitude like the solitude of a great and 
strange city ; and this, it is plain to see, our poet felt, when he penned these 
lines in 4 Edinbro’ Toun,’ far away from the home of his young years: 


Yocn big town is braw. 

Yc ’re kind to me an’ a , 

An’ try aye to make me feel fain; 
But mv heart it wiuna Hit 
Frae our auld water-fit — 

Take me home to Glenlugar again. 

* I ha’e been to your shore, 
Where the big billows roar, 

An’ ships hand uwa’ to the main; 
But gi’e me the shady pool, 

Was on simmer e’en sae cool — 
Take me liame to Glenlugar nguin. 


* I’ve been within vour ha’s, 

Where music swells an’ fa’s, 
Through many a sweet new strain ; 
But gi’e mo the hamcly things 
My kindly mither sings — 

Take me liame to Glenlugar again. 

4 Your winning words an’ arts. 

May be sproutings o’ your hearts. 
But to me they seem hollow aud vain , 
Ay, sadly I can see. 

There’s nnthing here for me — 

Take me liame to Glenlugar again.’ 


From a collection of songs, ballads, etc., under the general head of 4 A Pil 
grimage to the Lind of Burns,' we take the subjoined, which must close out 
quotations. It is addressed 4 To an Old Flame:' a matron who in early 
days had 4 ta’cn his youthful fancy: ’ 


4 It was you, Kirsty, you 
First touched this heart T trow, 
Took my stomach frae my food, 
Put the devil in my blood, 

Made my doings out o’ season, 
Made my thinkings out o’ reason; 
It was you, Kirsty, lass, 

Brought the Jixglkh to this pass. 

‘But when amaist dementit, 

My sail* heart got ventit; 

Oh ! what happy days we’d then, 
’Mang the hazels o’ yon glen ! 

Aft by bonny Irvine side, 

We ha’e lain, rowed in a plaid, 
Frae the settle o’ the night, 

To the income o’ the light. 


‘An’ Kirsty, lass, I see, 

By the twinkle o’ thy e’e, 

An’ Kirsty, faith I tin’. 

By a something here within, 

That though ye’ve ta’en amthcr, 
An’ though yc be a mither. 

There’s an ember in us yet. 

That might kindle, were it fit. 

‘ Then farc-yc-weel, my fair ane, 

An’ l’are-yc-weel, my rare ane, 

1 ance thought, my bonny leddy, 
Thy bairns would ca’t me daddy: 
But that braw day’s pane by. 

Sae happy may ye he, 

An’ cauty may ye be 

Wi’ the man that should been me/ 


Something in the ‘Land of Burns’ must have imbued our bard with his 
spirit; for assuredly the foregoing is singularly like some of 4 ranting Robie’s 
rollicking rhymes/ There is one thing that will forcibly strike the reader 
of this volume ; and that is, the naturalness, the entire appropriateness of 
the .author’s similes. In the 'May Washing ,’ for example, where the two 
4 sonsie ’ Scottish lasses arc treading out the clothes in a tub by the burn- 
side, where 4 the waters croon,’ what could be more beautiful than the com¬ 
parison of their fair limbs to the smooth-whiteness of 4 peeled willows ? ’ 
Rut ‘time’s up,’ and our page is full. 
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Poems bt Alice Carey. In one volume of Three Hundred and Ninety-Nine Pages. 
Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 


The sisters Carey, the gifted poetical writers of the West, have made 
their names current ‘ in mouths of wisest censure.’ For masculine grasp 
of mind, and the power of winging a sustained flight, perhaps the general 
verdict is, that Pikebe Carey excels her sister; but to our conception, Alice 
Carey, in tender conceits, accurate observation, and felicitous description 
of nature, and in the musical flow of her verse, is no whit behind her elder 
4 sister of song.’ The compact and capacious volume before us will confirm 
the justice of this praise. It has nearly an hundred and fifty separate poems, 
longer or shorter, and although we have not read them all, we have not 
found an indifferent piece in any that we have found leisure to peruse. We 
have already devoted so much space to poetical extracts in this department, 
that we must limit our selections from the present volume, which reaches us 
last of all. From a small collection of ‘ Annuaries ’ we take these touching 
thoughts of the dead, as connected with the aspects of outward nature: 


4 Listening and listening for the fall 

Of his dear step, the cold moon shines 
Betimes across the southern hall, 

And the black shadows of the vines 
O’erblow the mouldy walls, and lie 
Heavy along the winding walks — 
Where oft we set, in Mays gone by, 
Streaked lady-grass and holly-hocks. 

* Within a stone’s throw seems the sky 
Against the faded woods to bend, 

Just ns of old the corn-fields lie; 

But we, oh! we are changed, my friend! 
Since last I saw ihese maples fade. 

The locusts in the burial-ground 
Have wrapt their melancholy shade 
About a new and turfless inouud. 

And one who last year heard with me 
The summer’s dirges wild and dread, 
Has joined the peaceful company 
Whom we, the living, mouru us dead. 
Turning for solace unto thee, 

O Future! from the pleasures gone, 
Misshapen earth, through mists I see, 

That fancy dare not look upon. i 


4 Gon of the earth and heaven above. 

Hear me in mercy, hear me pray: 

Let not one golden stran of love 
From my life’s skein be shorn away. 

Or if, in Thy all-wise decree, 

The edict be not written so, 

Grant, Lord of light, the earnest plea 
That I may be the first to go. 

4 And when the harper of wide space 
Shall chant again his mournful hymn, 
While on the summer’s pale dead face 
The leaves are dropping thick and dim: 
When songs of robins all are o’er, 

And when his work the ant forsakes, 
And in the stubbly glebe no more 
The grasshopper his pastime takes: 

4 What time the gray-roofed bam is full, 
The sober smiling harvest done. 

And whiter than the late-washed wool, 
The flax is bleaching in the sun; [times 
The friends who sewed my shroud, sorue- 
k Shall conie about my grave: in teais 
Repeating over saddest rhymes 
From unnuaries of past years.’ 


Pleasant specimens of Miss Carey’s artist-powers as a word-painter are 
given in '‘The Sugar-Camp' 4 Annie Clay title' 4 Nellie Watching' and a 
dozen other gems, which we can only name without quoting. We can hut 
commend the book, in its tasteful garb of rich blue and gold, to the affec¬ 
tions of our readers. The longest poem which it contains is based on an 
episode in Prescott's ‘Conquest of Mexico,’ but in our judgment it is not 
the best. We say nothing of the theme, and are quite willing to admit that 
‘human nature is nearly the same in all conditions, and in every condition 
nas elements of beauty, not less poetical because displayed sometimes amid 
barbaric splendors and savage superstitions.’ 
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The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge: for the Year 

Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-Five: pp. 352. Boston: Puillips, t?AiirsoN and Com¬ 
pany. London: Sampson, Low, Son and Company. 

YTe have always regarded the Boston ‘American Almanac’ as one of the 
very best works of its kind ever issued in America. It is truly what it pur¬ 
ports to be, a vast ‘repository of useful knowledge,’ presented in a volume 
of convenient size and easy reference to all its departments. Proceeding 
from the Cambridge Observatory, the first of its class in the United States, 
the ‘ Astronomical Department’ has already won an established fame for 
fulness and correctness; and ‘ unwearied pains have been taken to collect 
full, authentic, and varied information concerning the complex affairs of the 
general and State governments; ’ in proof of which, glance at this synopsis 
of the second part of the volume : 

4 In it will be found full lists of the Executive and Judiciary of the General Govern¬ 
ment, including the chief ollicers and clerks of the several Departments ; of Collectors 
of Customs, of Post-masters in the principal cities, of Army and Naw Pension Agents, 
and of the Indian Superintendents and Agents; of the Inspectors of Steam-boats and 
their Districts; of the Army, and the various Military Departments and Posts under 
the new organization ; of the Navy, the public vessels, and the Marine Corps; of our 
Ministers and Consuls in Foreign Countries, and of Foreign Consuls in the United 
States. These have all been corrected from ollicial sources to the latest dates possible 
lbr publication. Later changes are noted in the ‘ Additions and Corrections,’ at the 
end of the volume. The titles, Commerce and Navigation, and Revenue and Expendi¬ 
ture, published each year in the Almanac, are full and complete abstracts of the public 
documents of the same name, and the tables connected therewith, and with the Post 
Oflice, Mint, and Public Lands, show the receipts and expenditures of the Government 
under their several heads, the public debt, the imports, exports, tonnage, coinage, sales 
of land, and the operations of the Post-0 dice Department, for each year since the adop¬ 
tion of the Federal Constitution. The exports for the last four years are given m 
detail. The rates of postage are under the new laws; and these, with the inland and 
foreign mail service, are believed to be complete and correct. The Titles and Abstracts 
of the Public Laws and Joint Resolutions have been carefully prepared, and arc 
sufficiently full, except for professional use. Among those this year of special interest 
are the acts relative to the Warehousing System and the establishment of Private 
Bonded Warehouses; to organize the Territories of Nebraska and Kunzas; to regulate 
the pay of Deputv-Postmasters; concerning the surveying of the public lands in N'ew- 
M exico, Kunzas, and Nebraska, and donations to actual settlers therein; making pro¬ 
vision for Postal Service in California, Oregon, and Washington ; to graduate and 
reduce the price of the Public Lands to actual settlers and cultivators; to increase tlie 
pay of the rank and tile of the Army ; and to carry into effect the Reciprocity Treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain. The tabular view of the rad-roads in the 
country is continued from the last volume ; and the comparative view of the debts, pro¬ 
perty, and general financial condition of all the States, has been corrected with great 
care* from the latest ollicial returns. The information concerning the individual Slates 
is as full as in former vears. It is believed that nowhere else cun be found Mich lull 
details respecting the Executive and Judiciary, the linances, schools, charitable institu¬ 
tions, and pauperism and crime of the several States. The European part of the work, 
revised from the best authority to late dates, gives the several States of Europe, with 
their form of government, the name, title, uud date of accession of the reigning sove¬ 
reigns, the area aud population of the several countries,’ etc., etc. 

To our citizens at home, the value of such a work as this strikes us as 
scarcely appreciable; while to our countrymen abroad, or going abroad, it is 
almost a cade mccum. An American in Europe, where there is now so much 
inquiry in relation to the facts of our country’s condition, growth, and insti¬ 
tutions, could have no better prompter of his memory, or ‘ backer ’ of his 
pride of country, than this same modest but most meritorious ‘ American 
Almanac.’ 
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Spiritualism. By John W. Edmonds and George T. Dexter, M.D. Volume Second. 

With an Appendix: pp. 642. New-York: Partridge and Brittan, Broadway. 

This large and well-executed volume opens upon its title-page with this 
passage from Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians: ‘But as it is written, 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them who love Him. But God 
hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all 
things; yea, the deep things of God. For what man knoweth the things of 
a man, save the spirit of a man which is in him ? Even so the things of 
God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. Now we have received, not 
the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God ; that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us of God. Which things also we speak, 
not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Spirit 
teacheth: comparing spiritual things with spiritual’ In an elaborate ‘Intro¬ 
duction,’ Judge Edmonds takes occasion to remark, that he has marvelled not 
a little that in a country where freedom of thought is so loudly professed as 
it is here, there should have been manifested such virulent hostility even to 
an investigation of what may be truth; and he declares that it was alike his 
duty and his object to take nothing for granted, but to inquire and ascertain, 
if possible, whether farther knowledge might not come; and that ‘ farther 
knowledge ’ it is the purpose of this book to set forth and promulgate; in 
doing which, says the Judge, ‘we claim no authority; wo ask for no other 
credit than that of intending fairly and faithfully to give what we have 
received, as we have received it.* All who know Judge Edmonds will have 
no hesitation in rendering full credence to this declaration. But the present 
is a great advance upon the preceding volume on the same theme, by the 
same authors. They candidly confess that it contains ‘ some things which 
will startle even confirmed believers in Spiritualism; ’ and of this there can 
be no doubt. Here is one remarkable fact, for example, assumed as wholly 
irrefragable, namely, that ‘amid all incongruities, through all mediums, 
whether partially or highly developed; from all the spirits who commune, 
whether progressed or unprogressed, there is a universal accordance on one 
point, and that is, that we pass into the next state of existence just what we 
are in this , and that we are not suddenly changed into a state of perfection 
or imperfection, but find ourselves in a state of progression, and that this 
life on earth is but a preparation for the next, and the next but a continua¬ 
tion of this.’ In proof of the spread and general extension of the doctrines 
of Spiritualism, the 4 Introduction’ embraces numerous letters from all parts 
of the country, the writers of which, from being opponents, have become 
delighted converts to the truth set forth in the previous volume. In refer¬ 
ence to his own medium ship, Judge Edmonds says his ‘visions are impres¬ 
sed upon his mind as vividly and distinctly as any material object possibly 
can be, yet he cannot always, in the terms received, convey the moral idea 
communicated. Sometimes, however, the influence is so strong that he is 
given not merely the ideas, but the very words in which they are clothed, 
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and he is entirely unconscious of what he is going to say until he has actu- 
ally said it!* ‘No man lives,’ says the Judge, in conclusion, ‘but he may 
have, if he pleases, evidences entirely satisfactory that the friends whom he 
has laid in the grave do yet live and commune with him ; ’ and this ‘ bold 
assertion ’ he makes ‘ after years of careful investigation, conducted under 
most favorable circumstances; after having witnessed innumerable manifes¬ 
tations ; and after having beheld the intercourse in all its known phases/ 
Now what can one who knows nothing personally of * Spiritualism * say to 
all this, in reply to the individual experience of such a man as Judge 
Edmonds? We have seen rapping, table-moving, and other experiments of 
the sort faithfully and patiently tried, without the slightest result; but are 
we thence to conclude that these things cannot be done? We never have 
had, at least not to our knowledge, any communication with the spirits of 
Swedenborg, or Lord Bacon, or Shakespeare, or any other great worthy 
of past ages. We scribble our own 1 hand-of-write,* instead of being spirit¬ 
ually led to counterfeit, on bona-fide paper, with material pen, and mortal 
ink, the signatures and sentiments of the great departed — for ‘ there were 
gi-yants in those days ; 1 but shall we say, in the face of the revelations of 
this book, that others have not been more fortunate ? We have had no 
‘visions,’ with a perfect material consciousness attending them; but Judge 
Edmonds says he has , and he gives a * good account of them.’ Are we to 
doubt his word, because we never had any thing better or more substantial 
than a good old-fashioned dream ? But apropos of the spirits: some of them 
are very ‘hard cases.’ One specimen appeared at one of the ‘circles,’ 
through Dr. Dexter, who wanted to ‘cut’ him, but Judge Edmonds over¬ 
ruled it, being desirous to 4 do him some good.’ He was rather pugnacious; 
and ‘ after a good deal of struggling, he wrote in large, coarse letters: 

‘You are smart men! Do n’t you think you will do great things? Who are you. 
Judge Edmonds, and who are you , Dr. Dbxteb, and what other fool is that asleep on 
the lounge ? Go to the devil 1 ’ 

‘These few words,’ says the Judge, ‘occupied a whole page, and were 
written with violent contortions; and several times the pencil, paper, and 
books were thrown at my head with great violence.’ It turned out that this 
was the spirit of a murderer, whom the Judge had sentenced to be hung. 
He visited the ‘circle* afterward, was put in communication with Mrs. Sweet, 
an eminent medium, and pronounced it ‘ damned hard work; * but by kind 
treatment, through the advice of Swedenborg and Judge Edmonds, he was 
brought into another spiritual sphere, where he began rapidly to ‘progress’ 
toward being a mild-tempered, well-behaved ghost. ‘That was a most 
extraordinary occurrence,’ said a man in a stage-coach to another, who had 
been relating an incident of the most Munchausenistic description, of which 
he had been the spectator. ‘It is, but it is true,’ was the reply. ‘Yes, no 
doubt; but if you hadn’t seen it, you would n’t beliece it, would you?’ 
‘No, Sir, I should not’ ‘ Humph! — well, I did n't see it / * Our friend 
the Judge must make the application. But we must close. The volume is 
executed upon good paper, and is illustrated with two excellent portraits 
of Judge Edmonds an I Dr. Dexter. 
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The Ascent op Mansfield Mountain, in Vermont. —With our old friend 
and correspondent, erewhile from 1 Up-River ,’ 1 high mountains are a feel¬ 
ing,’ and well has he expressed it in the letter which ensues. Whosoever 
reads what this popular contributor of ours writes, may be always certain 
of one thing. There is before him a perfect daguerreotype of his thoughts, 
emotions, and the scene he surveys. 'Be ye well assured of this: ’ 

* There are two noted mountains in Vermont; one is called Camel’s Hump, the 
other, Mansfield. ' Camel’s Hump * is so styled from some sort of resemblance to 
the dorsal part of that meek animal. It looms up in view as it did to Champlain, 
while sailing over the waters of his own lake, when the expression burst from his 
lips, as he looked upon the verdant summit of many hills, i Ecce virides monies / 
or something to that effect. It is seen far and wide, in whatever direction you gc 
through the State, sometimes lost to sight, presently rising up again in sombre ma¬ 
jesty, as the road winds among the hills. Coming upon it suddenly in a frosty 
morning of October, when the sun shines brilliantly upon its head, whitened with 
the first snows, it presents a spectacle which will causo you to break out with an 
involuntary expression of admiration, as when the soldiers of Napoleon first looked 
upon the golden domes of Moscow, ‘that great city.’ The meadows have not lost 
their verdure, the forest-leaves are just assuming their purple tintage, the last 
roses of summer are still left blooming in the vale, but the winter lifts its head in 
the fore-ground, and the * melancholy days ’ draw nigh. 

‘ Camel's Hump is hard to be ascended: it is Mont Blanc m miniature. There 
is no road, no hospice half-way up. If there be a fat or wheezing man in the com¬ 
pany, one with a head which becomes giddy, or whose feet are not sure, he must 
be dragged by main force up the face of some steep rocks, perhaps with a rope 
fastened about his waist Having reached the summit, (whence you can drop a 
stone down a sheer precipice of eight hundred feet before it will exercise its rolling 
propensity,) you will find a few blackened stones and a few charred sticks, evi¬ 
dences that some body had been there before. Such angel-visits to these heavenly 
regions have been few and far between. Camel’s Hump is not, like Kaatskill, a 
travelled mountain, where chariot-wheels plough their way through the white 
clouds, with the lightnings of heaven flashing among the harness, and the untamed 
aears bustling along-side. Sea hones, and the marine productions called horse-feet 
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might have been there, but horse-shoes — never. You will find plenty of fish-bones, 
and of chicken-bones not a few. 

1 It is out of the way of scampering tourists, of Albert Smiths, and other par¬ 
ticular friends of ‘P. T. B.,’ and its tree-barks are less scarified with illustrious 
Yankee names than are the marbles of the Acropolis, or than the top-stones of the 
pyramids. After you have got there, you will make up your mind to stay all night ; 
or you have probably decided on that before starting, and have accordingly brought 
with you well-stored baskets, containing cold ham and chickens, a little eau de tie, 
and a stout negro to carry blankets; for to return on the same day would be turn¬ 
ing a pleasure into a weary job; and you wish to behold the sun go down, and the 
sun rise again in glorious majesty in the vale below. You wish to stay long enough 
to see, perhaps, the storm raving beneath you, and the rain pouring down from the 
lower clouds. But the summit is cold — cold 1 The ices never melt in the deep cav¬ 
erns and among the fissures of the rocks. After you have supped heartily in the hut, 
toasting your feet by fire-branches, which crackle cheerfully on the hearth, (you 
will never enjoy a supper more keenly as long as you live,) after you have beguiled 
the hours with tale, and anecdote, and song, and numerous times passed out through 
the low door-way of your tabernacle to take an observation and to behold the 
stars, after, after, after, you will wrap your blankets round you and Bleep securely 
until the break of day. 

‘ Mansfield Mountain is a still higher peak, and more accessible, although, as it 
lies very much apart from the beaten track of travel, it is little known to tho 
world at large. Those who travel to the North usually shape their course toward 
the White Mountains, in New-Hampshire, where they can find better accommoda¬ 
tions; tho grandeur of the higher, coupled with most of the luxury of the lower 
world. They have never heard of any such spots as CameVs Hump or Mansfield. 
They will not trust themselves in old-fashioned stage-coaches, nor think it safe to 
journey at the rate of less than thirty miles an hour, nor venture into places w'liere 
they will not be sure to find the same conventional people whom perhaps they are 
sick and tired of already. If they were a little more enterprising, and had tho 
true spirit of travellers, they would venture a little a-one-side, where they would 
breathe an air still more exhilarating, and be refreshed, if not by a wilder scenery, 
by a more primitive life. Many parts of our country, embracing within them the 
highest elements of the sublime, the beautiful, and the picturesque, are known only to 
some of tho knowing, and perhaps it is better that it should be so. Nature hems 
in more inclosures sacred to the few than art ever does. This is true of the wildest 
as well as of the most cultivated tracts, and the fact cannot be gainsaid. Go 
where you will, it is the same. 

* It was on a pleasant afternoon in the month of September that we started on 
our journey to accomplish the ascent of Mansfield. The party consisted of six per¬ 
sons : Mr. Lyngo, Mr. Merryall, Dr. Einsfeldt, a German naturalist, another 
person whom, for distinction’s sake, I will call Spaulding, alias the Long-Legs, the 
rector of All-Cherubim Church, in a neighboring city, and the individual who now 
holds the pen. We rode on twenty miles or more through a pleasantly-diversified 
1 ked’ntry,’ and about night-fall pulled up at the tavern, in a village called Stowe. 
Here we partook of a good supper, and found excellent quarters for tho night. We 
were in the valley at the base of this monarch of mountains. After breakfast the 
next morning, at eight o’clock, we left our horses, and, taking a relay, began our 
upward journey. We travelled some miles through the woods, and arrived at a 
plateau, a sort of clearing, a farm-house on the mountain-side. Hero we were 
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compelled to leave the wagons behind, and saddled the horses. There were not 
enough for the whole party. Spaulding, the Long-Lejp, and Mr. Merry all in¬ 
sisted on footing it; so I, although quite reluctant to mount, not having held a 
bridle for some years, was forced to back one of the nags, being assured by the 
guide who accompanied us from the farm-house, that I would otherwise regrot it, 
as the journey would be steep and toilsome. We had advanced a little farther up¬ 
ward when, looking back, the view had become already enchanting, and the reward 
would have been ample, though we had been compelled immediately to return. 
But our watch-word was that of the pilgrim glorified by the poet Longfellow— Ex¬ 
celsior! Spaulding, the Long-Legs, who had travelled on foot all over the 
mountains of Switzerland, and through every other part of the habitable globe, 
was far in advance of the horses, grabbing in his right hand, by way of walking- 
stick, an untrimmed limb which Polyphemus might have bequeathed to his heirs. 
Merrill, by a series of hops and skips, tried to keep up with his long strides. 
The learned Doctor, the somewhat fat Lyngo, and the Rector of All-Cherubifti fol¬ 
lowed after, while the individual who now writes brought up the rear. We wore 
in the region of thick woods; rocks, and gnarled roots, gigantic moss-grown trunks, 
skeletons, or rather mummies of old oaks and maples, lay in the steep and narrow 
bridle-path; and every now and then, on one side, might be heard the wliirr of a 
partridge, or we saw the skipping coney among the dry leaves; but Bruin tended 
his cubs and kept out of sight. The party had just scrambled up a ledge of rock 
which seemed to mo to have an inclination too little varying from the perpendicular 
to venture to follow suit with my nag. His heels clattered and slipped, ho partly 
turned about, and I leaped from his back upon the ground. * I ’ll make him go up/ 
said the guide. Whoreupon he laid on the lash, and, after much clattering, and 
slipping, and straining, and eliciting the sparks, ho got his feet again on the soft 
ground, whore the bark lay like tan, a foot deep. A little farther on we found Long- 
Legs recreating himself at a cool spring which bubbled up at the root of a tree. 

4 * Tired out? * said L ‘Now, then, I am satisfied with riding, and wish to walk. 
You will obligo me by mounting my nag, at least for a little while.* 

* He only burst into a loud laugh, and, snatching his stick, and singing, and bar- 
carolling, strode off, and was again out of sight 
‘ ‘ Merryall,’ said I, * take my horse.’ 

4 4 No, I thank you.’ 

•‘Da* 

1 ‘Not at alL You’re short-breathed; keep him yourself’ 

4 4 Wett, then,’ said I, ‘if I must, I must By the help of the Lord, I will leap 
over a wall’ 

‘ On, on, on we went, in single file, whilo with every step the path became more 
difficult; but the mountain-top still towered far above us. All the spare time 
which was not devoted to a strenuous effort in keeping upon the saddle was spent 
in thinking about the similar exploit of Albert Smith, and the multitudinous jour- 
neyings of the valiant Owen, and the comrades of Cortez clambering to the crater 
of Popocatepetl, to scoop out sulphur to make gunpowder withal, whilo now and 
then a stray thought was given to natural history, to the grufT bear, the barking 
wolfj the wild-cat, and the rampant catamount. All of a sudden, I heard the loud 
barking of a dog, and saw a column of blue smoke ascending through the woodsy 
while well-defined foot-paths branched off in divers ways, and the smell of roast- 
beef was wafted to the nostrils. ‘In the name of high living,’ said I, ‘who has 
built a country-seat up here ? ’ It was almost at an altitude which balloons are 
ambitious of yet in a few minutes more we came to a clearing where Jonathan 
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had built himself a substantial log-hut, and already had erected the frame-work 
of a long house to serve for a hotel, trusting that the * speckellation * would prove 
good And it will, too. Scores of visitors will repay the attentions of the host, 
who promisee that the charges will not be very high. A fine spring bubbled up 
before the door, and tho sun shone cheerfully through the opening in the grove on 
this home in the wilderness. The horses, who had shown that they were sure¬ 
footed, were refreshed, and tied with their noses together at the stump of a tree, 
while we all entered into the hut. It consisted of two or three compartments. 
The well-scoured tins, and kitchen utensils hung upon the wall; there was a famous 
stove, on the gridiron of which the fragrant meat hissed; and, altogether, there were 
the tokens of good fare, in a place where every mouthful was enhanced by a well- 
sharpened appetite. The youthful Jonathan had a handsome young wife up there 
of a most vigorous frame, and cheeks as red as ripe cherries. She had just accom¬ 
plished tho domestic exploit of baking a batch of beautiful light, white wheaten 
loaves. They lay smoking on a shelf, looking tempting, smelling exceedingly 
sweet But our time had not come to dine. Wo must ascend tho mountain first 
Moreover, not expecting habitations here, we had bespoken a savory dinner to be 
provided at four o’clock, at the tavern in the village of Stowe. When Jonathan, 
therefore, inquired what provisions he should make for us on our return from the 
mount, wo were fain to direct him to provide tho best which his house could afford, 
and let the dinner at Stowo to take care of itself 

‘ There were two stages more before us. Tho first of these could be accomplished 
with the horses, who were accustomed to these trips; tho second not I again pro¬ 
posed to Spaulding and to Merry all, but they refused point-blank. I verily believe 
that they were afraid to rido a horse-back, and would rather that tho individual who 
now holds the pen should play tho Putnam, and break his neck. Mounting, how¬ 
ever, with an elastic vigor, fearless of consequences, with an unabated confidence 
in the steed, conscious of my own abilities, holding fast to the mane of the horse, 
and to that admirable maxim, ‘ Nothing venture, nothing have, 1 ‘ Gee up! * said L 
Off we went, in single file again, tho Rector of All-Cherubim in advance, as ho 
wished to be among tho clouds, and to have a ‘ realizing senso ’ first 

* This was climbing, indeed, the horses seeming to stand only on their hind legs, 
end straining every nerve and muscle to scramble up among the ‘ blasted rocks.’ 
I devoted all my mind, and heart, and soul, and knees, and arms, to cleave to horso 
back. I wound my legs about his belly, hugged him about the neck, and laid my 
head upon his ears. Tho more precipitous was the place, the more desperate be¬ 
came his muscular endeavors, tho more rapid the movement Happy, 5^ ed, was 
I to pauso momentarily on some rocky platform, just largo enough for a quadruped 
to stand on. ‘ Halloa 1 ’ said I, to the foremost, ‘ how long are we going to ride 
this gait ? ’ ‘ Come on,’ said ho, * come on. We ’re most there now. Before I 

could make reply, tho nag, finding it now necessary to take his own reins in his 
own hands, or else roll down hill by the proclivity of his own weight, exerted all 
his energy in a contrary direction, and, for the next three hundred yards, sky-ward 
struggled, and scratched away with the fury of an elephant in a net How I did 
winco, and squirm, and wiggle, and joggle, and hang on like a good boy l More 
than once I was almost spilled off his back in some of his side-long jerkings. More 
than once I grabbed his ears convulsively. More than once 1 involuntarily seized upon 
the crupper, now to tho right, now to the left, now bumped upward, now clutching 
the reins, now driving my toes into the stirrups. Woh! woal wol here we are. 
Sup-Paulding! sup-pAULDiNG! supple-ended ridel supple-ended ridel Sup- 
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Paulding, the Alpino traveller, with his big stick, did not stop to listen; but as if 
the watch-word — Excelsior ! — was ringing in his ears, strode onward, inebriated 
by the ambitious influence of the mountain air. Whatever his kingdom was, he 
evidently did not intend to barter it for a horse. 

1 We had now been mounting upward until we were three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and horse-power, to my great joy, was no longer available. 
For, verily, I felt as if I had not tried what it was to foot it for a year. I remem¬ 
ber the place where we dismounted and tied the horses. No more solitary or deso¬ 
late spot could be found in scarcely any portion of the globe. Very seldom was it 
visited by the foot of man, but it seemed to entertain a lasting remembrance of 
these visits whenever they occurred, as was evident by the scrupulousness with 
which it treasured up in many a mossy by-place the relics of'every old feast, and 
saved up the crusts of bread, and the fragments of wine-bottles, whilo many a 
charred hearth seemed only waiting for the fire of sociality again to be kindled. 

4 We left the horses to browse upon the grasses and green foliage which was 
reachable from the lower limbs of the trees, and, trudging on for the spaco of ten 
minutes through the woods, a scene was presented in the fore-ground which no 
one who has beheld it can easily forget It seemed as if our journey had but just 
begun. A mountain of bare and jagged rocks, as wild and awful as Sinai itself) 
rose up immediately in front, to the height of twelve hundred feet Not a tree, 
scarcely a bush, and no grass was seen upon it It looked like an out-post of Na¬ 
ture, a lag-end of the earth, tho stump and limit of terrestrial things. 

4 We stood at the base a moment, looking up with surprise, and then began to 
climb like pigmies over the vast and irregular masses of rock. It was no slight 
task or toil, and needed tho facility of a goat, or the limbemess of a coney, to leap 
from point to point of this wild refuge. More than once wo paused, out of breath; 
but the cry was still Excelsior 1 and, scaling steep acclivities, sometimes going on 
all-fours, at others taking small leaps, the pinnaclo at last was gainod. Wo sat 
down listlessly a moment, and panted, then cast our eyes about to take an observa¬ 
tion. What a glorious spectacle I The day was not so clear as it might have been, 
but tho slight blue haze was not enough to shut out tho scenery. I have been on 
Kaiitskill, and various mountains, but never beheld any prospect of this kind; for 
Vermont, if looked at from above, presents the picture of waves and billows of moun¬ 
tains, as if some mighty storm were moving the masses of tho solid eartli, or rather as 
if it had moved them, and the wand of some enchanter had arrested them in their 
undulations, and fixed and solidified them for ever. We sat upon the edge of rocks 
from which the hand of malice might have pushed us instantly into a most fright¬ 
ful gulf. At our feet, apparently at the depth of miles, it lay scooped out like a 
vast cauldron, wherein the tops of the forest were tossing in the summer breeze like 
emerald waves of the sea. It was a profound abyss of greenery, into which it 
seemed as if we could almost drop a plummet. Looking northerly, another peak, 
still higher than the one on which wo sat, rose up, which is called tho Chin, be¬ 
tween wliich and us there intervened a wild and arid vale. North and south, as 
far as the eye could reach, the great cliain of mountains extended. Toward tho 
cast, wo saw tho fertile counties of Caledonia and Lamoille; on the west, tho Lit¬ 
tle Winooski River sparkled on its way, and we caught, through the blue mist, a 
glimpse of the noble Champlain. 

‘Wo had but a short time to stay, and our eyes, howovor circumspect and active, 
could but graze about and pasture a little on tho glorious scene. It seemed, indeed, 
ns if a life-time would scarco suffice one to appreciate it in all its multitudinous details, 
phases, fights, and shadowa It is one thing when the tender buds put forth in 
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spring-time, and another when the corn grows ripe in autumn, and when the train 
of the departing year sweeps by with colors which might make the rainbow jea¬ 
lous ; it is another when a snowy mantlo rests upon all the far-spread realm of deso¬ 
lation, when the sun shines with dazzling splendor on myriad icy points and 
massive pendants, and the moon sheds down her softer brilliance on a cold yet 
fairy spectacle. 

‘The elevation to which wo had attained is called * The Nose; ’ for these moun¬ 
tains at a distance are thought to bear some resemblance to a man lying on his 
back. In fact, they look very much like the figure of a monstrous Titan, who has 
composed himself on his vertebrae for a little night-mare, with the thin blue cover¬ 
let of the clouds down over him, but who has kicked the warm covering to his feet. 
Half-way between the Nose and the Chin, wo observe a great black hole, which is 
the opening of a cavern leading down into the bowels of the mountain. What a 
place that for the religious or literary anchorite I He might fill his milk-pail from 
the udders of the she-bear, dip his pen in the inky darkness, indite his manuscripts 
by the eye-balls of the ferocious wild-cat, get his belly full of earthquakes, and 
grow fat on all kinds of dismal things. 

‘After * observation with extensive observation had for a while observed ’ the 
the scene, our party might be seen strewed like so many carcases on tho rocks, 
while an eagle who was bathing his plumes far over-head in tho golden sun-beams, 
ogled us for a while, but, after a consultation with his crony, the vulture, thought 
that the game was too heavy, and went a-tortoising in the woods. The Rector of 
All-Cherubim was busily employed at his note-book, making a little map of the 
country to show his sister when he got homb. Tho learned Doctor caught a bug. 
Mr. Lyngo was uncorking a bottle of claret. As to tho renowned Long-Legs, ho 
had put off with tho guide two or three miles farther to the Chin, where he could 
just be discerned, apparently no larger than a fly. Merry all wo could see, by the 
aid of a glass, trudging along in the valley of Dry Bones, and climbing, like a Lili- 
putian, up to the Chin. The individooal who now holds the pen was beholding 
with secret amazement a small wild-flower which grew under the lee of a rock. 
Then it was that I felt, in all the fulness of its beauty, the idea of Gray. It was 
a miracle of perfection, in the very midst of a gaunt and awful solitude; a touch¬ 
ing tenderness of Nature vouchsafed to woo a human sympathy, even in the stern¬ 
est and most majestic mood. 0 thou little wild-flower on the high, unpeopled 
mountain-top 1 what if thou be doomed to bloom seldom, and oft to blush unseen! 
A rare glance at thy coyness is better than all the bloom and luxury of the vale. 
I never knew thy worth until it was thrown in contrast with largeness, and with 
the forms of grandeur, while the whole wide, wide world appealed, in one magni¬ 
ficent and distracting vision, to the sight. Thine accents are not lost amid tho 
voices of multitudes, even as the roar of the cataract is powerful, yet it * cannot 
drown the chirping of a bird.’ 

* An inspection of the promontory on which we were sitting presently revealed 
to us that it had an enormous fissure. We were afterward informed that for many 
years it had been expected to fall, and it has been designed to detach it with gun¬ 
powder, and hurl it down like an avalanche into tho plain. 

‘ Time flies, whether we soar with the eagle or crawl with tho snail It was no 
easy matter to find the way back from this pathless peak to the identical place 
in tho lower regions where our horses had been tied. Some people, however, have 
an Indian-liko tact in such matters. After nosing about for a few minutes, like so 
many grey-hounds, we struck the trail, and lound the beasts. My own, from hav 
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ing been unscientifically tied, had wandered to a distance, and was treadiDg on his 
bridle. There are no horse-thieveB, thanks to the salubrity of the air, on Mansfield 
Mountain, and very little sin of any kind. There are some few traces of it in the 
vale below; a few scattered foot-prints of the Devil on the fallow-ground between 
the church-steeples; nothing of any consequence, they say. But here, an eloquent 
and glorious sermon has been preaching from all time, and all the rocks, the crags, 
the hills, the vales respond Amm ! 

4 \tfo came down from the mount with our faces all a-glow with pious feeling. I 
did not find the descent preferable to the upward journey. We threw the reins 
over the horses’ backs, for, being trained to this work, they are much like don¬ 
keys, and know their own business best, and step down the rocky stairs, and slide 
down the rocks, with their feet all together, and pick their way among the gnarled 
roots. Permit them to wag their tails by way of rudder, if you are wise, and let 
the tackling alone; otherwise you will be shaken off like a horse-chestnut into the 
neighboring bushes. We arrived safely at the stopping-place where ‘Our Maid of 
the Mountain,’ our ‘ Lady of the Log-Hut,’ was providing dinner, to which we pre¬ 
sently sat down with the voracity of bears. It was not until the dessert was 
cleared away, that the voice of Spaulding was heard, and he strode in with his 
.ong stick. The guide, a stout man, who came with him, swore roundly that he 
was ‘ done up.’ We arrived safely at the farm-house, reached the tavern at the 
village of Stowe, in good season, and ere sun-down were arrived within sight 
of Montpelier, and the Doric columns of the capitol Thus ended our moun¬ 
tain journey, which was accomplished to the satisfaction of Spaulding, tho Long- 
Legs, of Mr. Lyngo, of the Rector of All-Cherubim, of Mr. Merryall, of Dr. 
Einsfeldt, and of the individooal who now holds the pen. But we hope yet to 
accomplish greater things. Excelsior / f. w. s.’ 


‘ Cinderella ’ at the Broadway Theatre. — A very great 4 treat ’ we had 
at the Broadway Theatre , the other evening, in listening to the never-tiring 
opera of 4 Cinderella ,* (the first opera, by the bye, that we ever heard,) as pre¬ 
sented by the 4 Pyne and Harrison troupe.’ It is carefully and beautifully put 
upon the stage, and was played and sung to perfection. The palmy days of 
1 The Old Path ’ came vividly back to us, as we drank in that simple, delicious 
music, and glanced round upon a house full in every part of elaborately- 
dressed and delighted auditors. All that was wanted to create a complete 
illusion was poor John Fisher as Pedro , and Harry Placide as Baron Pom- 
polino. These parts, however, were well played by Mr. Davidge and Mr. 
Horncastle; but we lacked Placide’s voice and action in the Baron, in 
4 Ye tormentors! wherefore came ye? ’ and in the capital scene with Ban - 
diniy where, 4 without motion, without action, a perfect petrifaction, he sits 
upon his chair.’ The popularity of this opera, as produced and performed 
at 4 The Broadway J is a sufficient testimony to the liberality of the manage¬ 
ment and the merits of the singers. It has been played a month to crowded 
and still undiminished audiences. Will Mr. Harrison permit us to remark, 
that if Le would impart more life to his action it would be an improvement? 
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Correspondence from ‘Camp Comfort.’ — ‘Just now,’ says Mr. Willis, 
in one of his letters from Idlewild, 4 we are wondering over an up-town 
belle.* One of the prettiest ones we remember has ‘ broke out in a new 
place; ’ and from being an infantine beauty in her teens, as when last we 
saw her, a year or two ago, she is writing such poetry as Mrs. Hemans only 
wrote after the saddening of a life-time.’ This introduces, with a fanciful 
signature, the feeling ‘ Lines to my Brother in Illness ,’ which were 
written, under the author’s own initials, for the Knickerbocker. This 
charming lady-writer is ‘Our Own Correspondent,* ‘J. K. L.,’ whose com¬ 
munications from 4 Camp Comfort, Chateaugeay Lake,’ have delighted our 
readers, and whose favors, of which the subjoined is a continuation, it may 
be safely assumed, will lose nothing in piquancy and interest as they 4 pro¬ 
gress * with changing incidents and scenes: 

•Camp Comfort, Chattaugeay Lake, Sept., 1SWL 
‘Tins afternoon, I am left all alone at the cabin, preferring to remain and 
indulge in my own reveries, to accompanying the gentlemen on their fisliing expe¬ 
dition ; for with all the talents the good Lord has bestowed upon me, that of 
ensnaring the finny tribe is not among the number. It may be want of practice • 
for the truth is that my first experiment in that line gave mo rather a distaste for 
the amusement It happened something in this wise: Being one of a party 
bound upon a fishing excursion, I did not liko to acknowledge my utter ignorance 
of the art; so I kept my own counsel, and when we reached tho banks of the 
stream where operations were to be commenced, I quietly took my rod and lino, 
which was arranged for mo by one of the gentlemen, affected a knowing air, and 
slowly followed the party along the beautifully-wooded sides of the river, throwing 
my line now and then into tho frothing eddies, as I saw the others do, then stop 
ing to admire tho beautiful mosses and delicate wild-llowers which covered the 
turf at my feet. It was a lovely day in J une; tho air was like the breath (A 
angels stealing sweetly and soothingly upon my cheek. Tho little birds seemed tc 
bo indulging in a game of 4 hide-and-go-seek ’ among tho leafy boughs overhead 
and calling to each other merrily the wliile. The sunlight glanced and sparkleo 
upon the waters, and tho gurgling sound of tho running stream carried mo back 
in imagination to the early days of childhood, when my favorite place of resor 
was a little cave by the sea-side, where I spent many happy hours, playing with 
shells and bright-colorod pebbles. Well, I ’ve had men’s hearts for play-things 
since those days; but they never have afforded mo half the amusement those sim¬ 
ple toys did then — probably because there was not so much variety in them I 
‘After wandering along for some time, musing as I went, stumbling over rocks, 
tearing my dress, and getting my liie in a snarl every fivo minutes, I began to bo 


* See the last number of the Knickerbocker, in her letter to the Editor, page IP‘2: ‘Do yon 
never long to be away from all the forms and restraints of fashion, in Goi>‘s beautiful world, to 
ro:un In freedom over the mountains, and wander through the fields? 'Well, I used to, when I 
was a girl. Many a night, nfter leaving a ball-room, where I had been courted, followed, and let¬ 
tered. (for I vie* a belle in my young duvs,) I have sat at my window, looking up at the stars, and 
Instead of thinking of my beaux, as doubtless many of them flattered themselves I was doing, I 
w is musing ujKin the silly life I was leading, and wishing to be away from it all, off in the wild 
wood--, away from the trammels of society and fashion; aud my heart longed for another heart 
U’hi' li should cherish and prize it — a real heart, a manly heart; in luct, something quite different 
fr om the spurious art! :les which pass current in our bali roomfiL* 
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rather tired of my piscatory efforts, agreeing heartily with Dr. Johnson in his 
definition of fishing, and bestowed upon myself most liberally the definition with 
which he honors the lovers of the sport Sport, forsooth I great sport this! thought 
I, to be climbing over rocks, creeping under bushes, with a delicate pole, ten feet 
long, in your hand I As my reflections reached this stage, I came to a more open 
space, a little green spot, beneath a fine old beech-tree, and there I seated myselfj 
resolved to have a few moments’ rest, at least; but I left my line dangling in the 
water, fearing lest 1 might be surprised by some of my companions, and accused of 
laziness. I sat watching the artificial fly upon my hook, and thinking how much 
ingenuity and care men expended to ensnare the poor simple fishes; and thought 
succeeded thought, till fancy took the reins, and leading me whither she would, 
finally left me in the land of dreams. And methought I was angling for men, 
instead of fishes. I seemed to have unlimited resources at my command, and I 
was informed by one who claimed greater worldly knowledge than myself, that I 
should find all these necessary in catering for the various tastes and dispositions of 
those I wished to secure. There were many looking wistfully at the hook, as 
though thoy would certainly bite, could tho bait be made sufficiently tempting. 
To a lawyer I offered a seat on the bench; to a doctor, fame and fortuno; but 
with a dissatisfied shake of the head, they passed on. I sought to tempt a dis¬ 
tinguished clergyman with the offer of a bishopric, but he thoughtfully declined to 
be thus entrapped. To a poet I offered a myrtle wreath, to a soldier I offered 
laurels; but they passed me by with haughty bows, declining to notice me further. 
I was nearly discouraged by my want of success, when my attention was attracted 
by the fixed gaze of a handsome young student, and wishing to secure so bright a 
prize, I offered high honors and distinction, and the praise of mankind; but ho 
turned his dark eyes reproachfully upon me, and disappeared. So I tried one 
more — a man of the world, without any fixed profession — and I offered him 
friendship. I thought he was caught, for he actually jumped at tho hook; but I 
did not succeed in securing him that time; so I began to think I was wasting my 
time and accomplishing nothing. But I selected my next bait with care and 
deliberation, and threw it in among them. Ah 1 ha 1 see what a magical effect I 
All caught at once — tho poet, the student, and man of the “world— all, all held 
captive by a pretty woman's smile ! I was just exulting in my success, when I 
was startled from my sleep by a sudden jerk, and sprung to my feet, to seo my 
fishing-rod going full speed down stream. However, it soon becamo entangled 
among the rocks, and I ran along the bank in the hope of regaining it; but in 
vain; it was quite out of my reach, and all I could do was to wait patiently the 
return of my companions and obtain their assistance in my ridiculous dilemma. But 
while I waited, I vowed a vow to the god or goddess that presides over fishes* 
that, should I recover my rod in safety, I would never again have any thing to do 
with such scaly subjects I When my friends returned, my pole was rescued, with 
only the line broken; but my mishap furnished the party with a subject of merri¬ 
ment which they made tho most of. The gentlemen depicted in glowing colors 
the large-sized fish that it must have been to break so strong a line, and pretended 
devout thankfulness tliat ho had not drawn me into the stream with him 1 I boro 
all their jokes with the best grace I could, but I quietly made up my mind never 
to be caught in the like scrape again, and have kept my resolution in spite of all 
entreaties; and hero I am, all alone by the lake-shore. The sun has set; the last 
brilliant cloud has faded from tho horizon; a purple haze has spread over the sur¬ 
rounding mountains; the shadows of night are deepening; when, suddenly, the 
calm, pale moon glides up silently into the heavens, and wood, lake, and mountain 
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stand revealed in its pure, clear light Hark! the sound of distaii oars! The 
fishermen are returning, and I must bo up and doing: stir the fire, put on the tea¬ 
kettle, and make some preparations for broiling some trout — an art in which I am 
getting quite expert, though it is quite amusing to see the looks of surprise with 
which the hunters watch any such effort on my part, as though they fancied I was 
not much used to that sort of thing. Well, if I spin out my letter much longer, I 
shall not have supper ready for those hungry fishermen; so, with many apologies 
for such a meagre one, I ’ll bid you adieu. Yours truly, j. k. l.’ 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — * Wiley ffarbucket's Letter * 
from Clark County, Alabama, which ensues, is a genuine document, say© 
tho name and the chirography, the latter of which defies all transfer. 
It was addressed to a commission-house in Mobile. 4 It displays (writes 
the obliging friend at New-Orleans from whom we receive it) the cha¬ 
racteristics of a class hitherto not described, the small planter of the 
South, with whom there is a vein of genuine practical piety and kind 
domestic feeling, which deserves to be appreciated. I have observed that 
you specially affect any thing that is thoroughly American ; and I am 
sure you will see that this letter is, as well as thoroughly Southern, and 
giving moreover a phase of life in the South not on record.’ Our corre¬ 
spondent speaks of other letters of * Mr. Harbucket.’ Let us have thorn 
by all means: 

1 Clark County , Ala n November 16,1S54 

‘Mb. Bbown Smith and Johnson, Mobilb: 

‘ Dear Sir : After what is due to frendship I rito you these fue lines to inform 
you of tho doth of my wife she departed this Life on wensday momin tho foreteen 
of this present mouth in great Peeco of congetiv chils Her funeral is to be 
preechd Sunday weak at Salem church brother Foo of fishiating which is tho 
okasliin of my riting thes fue lines to order you to send me a soot of close and 
1 Bari Whiky as I want to make a respektible apearans on that solim Okashin I 
am five foot 10 and way 155 pound wait you must selekt me a good article your¬ 
self closo that fits your wayer Mr Jra Gooden will about fit if anything a lectio 
chunkier. I want Dexter’s best at a far price for my niggers to keop off the chils 
which is preevalin in this sexshun of country make a strong pot of coffy well biled 
and strong put in a handful of pepers and 1 pint whisky give every hand a cup fill 
in proportion goin to the field of a momin beforo the Jews is off and give your 
niggers warm close and wool sox nit and chils is no whar let them try tliis reseot 
that likes — my wife patemized the Steem Practize and took there medsin the 
reglar Fackilty mout have save life, then agin they mout not God He knose His 
will bo done. Sarah Jane Harbucket was 21 year nine months and three days 
old when she departed this life— a good wife and a pius Christian woman likewise 
ft consistent member of the Baptist perswayshin let us all likewise be prepared 

She has gone to Abraham’s brest 

Thar to lay and rest 

with angels in the sky 

unto a long eternity 

and we are left to mourn 

and wish our lot was hern 
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leaving a diskonslat husband and three small childring all boys — she was also a 
gradyouato of Marion Collidge and her Diploma sertyfying to the same hangs 
before me sad relick of the past and advantage your humble servant never enjoyed 
bein raised hard and pore but I am thankful in the fear of the Lord so you must 
excuse riting and spelling whar amiss — also excuse my feelings on this okashin 
out of the fullness of tho heart tho mouth speaketh says the Book — but gents 
bisness is bisness craps has not turned out what I expected and lookd for and I 
allers expected they would not havin no seezins to make truck grow my crap is 19 
Bags with nine grown hands besides childring that helps considerable in pickin: 
however a far crap of corn and no meet to buy 

* Wiley TIarbucket my crap 19 Bails Number 1 to 19 — Danl Bunn his crap 
11 Bails John T Shadrack hi3 crap and too bales he tuck in trade the 2 Bails 
marked with a cross make them County Saids to itself in all 15 Bags for John T 
Shadrack — David Pipkins 9 Bags — my nigger has one Bag marked Wiley 
Harbucket with boys below on the hed which I want the county sales seprat to 
itself the proseeds sent to mo in calicker and things for the niggers acordin to the 
bill inclosed — Boy Joe has one sliar Bob one shar Elijah one shar Nancy one 
shar and a caliker dress to cost not mom a dollar and haf extra to bo charged to 
my county sales — and the balluns of the niggers bag they wants sent in cotton 
stockins for womin and a pcece of crape not to cost too much for the funeral which 
I am wiilin to gratify them espeshally Nancy who is a faithful servant and way ted 
on my deceesed wife faithful — so you wili please fill the Bill in the share accordin 
to the best of your jugement according to tho Bill In regarding of the Cotton 
shipped to your best caro and attension the lint is extra nise and all put up neetly 
at my gin and all Dean seed cotton and a nise artickle and neetly put up to 
averidgo 450 to 500 pound and the rise at my gin and the niggers bail nigh on to 
GOO pound not bein enufT for andother bail — Now Gent wo ships all to your 
houso and gives your house our patemidge and we want tho biggest dollar our 
cotton will fetch which is much needed at these presents money bein skaso and a 
short crap and expenses hovy at this ritin and not to sackrifise our produse on tho 
first offer and let no man way our cotton but Jim Gooden, which will be satisfac¬ 
tory to all consemed and does us justis in tho waits — my naybors has trusted this 
bisness to me and I leev all to your best jugement when to sell and do n’t sot no 
limit but think prices will go up when folks come to kno how pore a crop is mado 
in this sexsliun not haf craps and send every man his county sales to him accordin 
to name at Motts Post offia Clark county alabama and the county sales of tho 2 
Bails for John T Shadrack seperat and the one Bag of my niggers to me seprat 
to itself: I will'send in to the Peach Tree for the close and things ordered — by 
Friday evening providense permittin —I wanted to go down myself but the Lord 
has ordered it differunt 

‘ your letter in regardin the war and the money market is reseeved also the 
papers for which you have my best respecks — I havo not bin abil to consider the 
subjeck bein under all the deep watters but the Lord be praised I am supported 
under this afilixshun and will rite you my idees as requested in a short time the 
Lord permittin 

‘ no more at present from yours to command Wilky Haxbuckkt ' 

This correspondence‘opens rich.’ - - - We remember well when our firs, 
little boy was born — the joy, the rapture with which he was welcomed to 
this breathing world. When he had reached the age of eight months, he 
was thought by every body who saw him to be a most lovely child. Ho was 
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very beautiful; so much so that many said — in friendly warning against 
inordinate love and over-weening affection — that he was too spiritual, 4 too 
bright on earth to stay.* They had a presentiment that, although he was 
at the time in perfect health, the dear little child 4 was not long for this 
world.’ And they were right. When he was about fourteen months old, 
he was 4 ta’en awa’ in the fa’ of the year.* His small frame grew attenuate ; 
the matchless brightness of his eyes waxed dim; his 4 pretty, playful ways, 
and all his little wiles * were no more: and one night, at the going out of 
the tide — for we are on the sea-shore with him — he was 4 taken up into 
heaven. 1 Our only loss of dear ones, thank God : and yet when we receive 
lines like the following, and the Mother scans them, as only a mother can % 
we offer a fervent prayer, that to others there may be 4 no sorrow like unto 
our sorrow.* Surely 4 My Daughter' is from the pen of 4 my daughter’s 
mother: * 


1 She is our lily and our rose, 

Our darling little blue-eyed girl; 
Her golden hair falls round her face 
In many a bright and glossy curl: 
And soft her baby laughter rings, 

It is as when a robin sings. 


Ah me l how dreary were our home, 

If aught should still those dancing feet. 
And if she never more should come, 

Her loving father’s step to meet. 

My God ! permit it not to be, 

For she is life itself to me! 


* Her smile is like the light itself, 

So very pure and glad it is: 

I’ve seen the brow of pain unbend, 

In answer to her sweet caress. 

Her tears are like the early showers 
Which fall ’mid sunshine on the flowers. 


* I’m watching o’er her as she sleeps; 

A holy calm is ail around ; 

Her breathing is so soft and low, 

I scarce can catch the gentle sound. 
With almost awe my spirit bows: 

I ‘ have an angel in the house 1 ’ * 


This last line, we take it, refers to & verse in the eleventh chapter of Acts: 
‘And he showed them how he had seen an angel in his house.* Forbid it 
that we should awaken in any mother’s heart a foreboding of the future: 
not so: we would inculcate only that present appreciation of the choicest 
blessings vouchsafed to us by the loving Father. 4 In how many nameless 
forms, (in other domestic circles,) does Death beset helpless infancy and 
iuuocent childhood 1 From the cradle, what an endless procession to the 
gravel The little hand falls powerless ; the eye, just learning to love the 
light, retires within its sealed fringes; the tongue that just began to lisp the 
mother’s name is mute; and she , with a sorrow that words have never told, 
is a weeper over a small green mound, or starting, at midnight stretches out 
her empty arms in vain l * - - - An instance of 4 Mistaken Philanthropy? 
which while it will amuse, should convey a very good practical lesson. Per¬ 
haps it will: 

4 There are, no doubt, many cases of mistaken philanthropy in the market, 
although very little of the ‘real stuff,’ which is in great demand, can be found. 
The following can be relied on: A few years ago, on the day before Thanks¬ 
giving, an excellent friend of ours, now no more, went to market to make provi¬ 
sion for his own family, and a number of guests who were expected at his hospita¬ 
ble board. He purchased, a* was usual at that season, a noble turkey, whose 
weight almost defied lifting. Casting his eye about, he discovered a small boy 
with apparently nothing to do: 

4 4 My lad,’ said he, 4 1 will give you a shilling to carry this bird home.’ 

4 4 Thank you, sir,’ replied the boy; 4 1 am the one to do it. My mother ’ll thank 
you too.’ 
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1 The worthy gentleman paid the money on the spot, but called the receiver 
back to add a bunch of crisp celery and some vegetables to the basket, after which 
he went on his way, and thought no more of the morrow. He that provideth not 
for his own household has denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel And it 
came to pass on the day after, that is to say, on Thanksgiving morning, the host 
took his hat and cane for a walk, when he was inquired of in his own house what 
provision he had made for dinner. ' 

44 Why,’ said he, 1 wo will have that turkey , to be sure. Did you ever see a finer ? * 

4 4 What turkey ? ’ was asked, with marked emphasis. 

4 4 Why, that turkey which I sent yesterday. I told a littlo boy to cariy it home, 
and gave him a shilling for his trouble.’ 

4 4 He has never brought it.’ 

4 4 1 see how it is,’ replied the host, laughing, 4 he has carried it home indeed, 
rhe markets are closed now. We must fast upon Thanksgiving Day.’ 

4 1 will mention, however, that the boy’s mother was thankful for the fowl; that 
th") poor family feasted well; that their dinner was not dressed with any herbs of 
suspicion; while matters w'ere so managed that the worthy giver and his friends 
never fared better than they did on that day, and lost nothing.’ 


Hear the voice of our friend and correspondent, 4 H. P. L.,’ as he cries 
from out a swamp in Louisiana: 

4 1’m beginning to believe with the cockney, 4 There’s nothink like the music of 
h’owls.’ All night long, a big primo-basso owl sings like a horse from the cypress 
slough near my log-house, and, after he has executed a solo, a grand chorus strikes 
up from another slough, and is received by the wakeful audience with unbounded 
disapprobation. I ’vo a great sympathy for stuffed owls, with glass eyes; they are 
classical I can 4 go ’ a 4 squab-owl ’ at Delmonico’s, in the season; but d — n all 
live, singing owls 1 (I feel confident that oath never will bo registered: it never 
was heard: those ill-omened birds hooted it down.) 

4 Yes, Sir. I’m in the swamp. Stop and dine with me; you shall have a mal¬ 
lard-duck and venison-steaks. There’s still a few bottles of that 1834 Cognac left* 
We ’ll smoko a segar over a cup of cafe noir, and then Old Joe shall bring ’round 
tho horses, and we ’ll take a short swamp ride. 

4 Good 1 we’ve dined, smoked, and coffeed. We haven’t any nerves in the 
swamp, so light another segar, and let’s mount our horses. Hold on! Here, 
‘Shout,’ hero 1 Did you ever see a handsomer hound than ‘Shout?’ Look at 
those full, round, liquid, dark-brown eyes; watch the fall of that long silky ear, 
hanging almost to his cold black muzzle; look at his jet-black glossy back, his tan- 
tolored legs and chest Is n’t ho a picture ? We ’ll take him along, if only to hear 
the music of his voice when he strikes a deer-track. We start, in a few minutes 
reach the road: on our left hand, at tho distanco of quarter-of-a-mile, stands a cy¬ 
press swamp; tho tall shafts of the trees shoot up till they begin to see day-light; 
their tops shaped like an inverted funnel, leafless, the long hanging gray moss 
nearly covering them, they stand like mourning emblems over the mausoleum of 

«ome dead-Past Between us and the cypress-trees stretches a field of cotton. 

the dark-brown dead stalks here and there still show a boll, with its white contents 
pendant Over there at tho end of the field is the cotton-gin; between it and the 
overseer’s house stand the negro 4 quarters.’ On we ride. To our left, in another 
field, they are ploughing. Thirty mule 1 *, fifteen ploughs, fifteen negroes, with fifteen 
voices shouting, 4 Goo alaung dar, Sn vrl’ 4 Gee up, Prince I’ ‘Whoa, BuckI 
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what you ’bout dar ? ’ etc. To our right-hand, deep woods; opening & gate, we 
skirt their edge. Look out for the long sharp thorns of those locust trees! That 
trail of brilliant crimson is a red-bird, winging from bush to bush; and yet another, 
and another. There sits the gray-backed, white-breasted Quakeress of the woods 
the mocking-bird; not modest, though, and silent in the vernal hour, but full of life 
and mockery. Here the blue-birds fly; over there, a whistling, twittering flock of 
rice-birds fill a moss-hung cypress, taking wing; as we ride by, we feel the rush of 
their rustling flight. Are we in the tropics ? Well might those hriUiantly-greeu 
fan-shaped palmettos mislead us; and as we ride through them, their lance-pointed 
leaves scrape along your bridle-rein, so high do they grow. The deer seek thaf 
cluster of dark berries, shooting up on the long stalk from the palmetto. The road 
ascends, and soon we are riding through a cane-ridge; the long, feathery stem? 
reaching far above our heads, the bright leaves waving in the Southern winter 
wind. We are through the ridge. At our feet runs a bayou, scarce two feet of water 
in it, where twenty sometimes are seen. We ride down, cross over, and are again 
among the palmettos. ‘Ah 1 who-o-o-o 1 who-o I hugh 1 ’ there cries Shout. He ’» 
struck a deer-track. What crashing of leaves is that ? Look! look! there goes a 
doe, her white tail up, lobing along ten feet at a jump. Is n’t that a neat sight ? 

1 Rayther, I should think 1 ’ Look out for that hanging vine 1 Too late; your 
scratched face will warn you for another time, and then do no good; for he who 
rides through these cane-braked, palmetto-patched, thomed, hanging-vined woods 
and swamps will never escape from sundry wounds, scratches, and twistings. But 
we *ve ridden to the river, and we can’t get across; and, as I do n’t see an alligator 
to make a raft of, let’s turn back to barracks. To-morrow, early, hurrah for a deer- 
hunt with Ben Good, and his pack of hounds! If you have a proscription for the 
‘buck-ague,’ prepare it to-night; you know not what to-morrow will bring forth. 
As the sun sets, how beautifully gleam those fires I They are burning cotton-brush 
and corn-stalks, while over there toward the cypress slough, gleam the great fires 
of giant trees, girdled seasons past, but now just fired. How the flames lick up 
their sides till, finally, the top is reached, and you see one long fiery column, and 
then another and another blazing in light n. r. i. 

'February 1855.* 

‘ More anon’ from the same pleasant pen. - - - Passing alongin the neighbor 
hood of our long-time town-residence the other day, we could n’t resist the 
inclination to * drop in ’ for a moment, and ask permission of our ‘ successors 
to ‘ look at the premises 7 ; explaining, that it was only out of old associations, 
having occupied the house for so many years, that we desired the privilege. 
It was cheerfully granted. Every thing was new, from top to bottom, and 
‘ neat as wax.’ The sanctum, which was formerly of oak, was now whiter 
than snow with polished zinc-paint; and exactly where the * Editor’s Table 9 
stood, and as near its size as it could well be, was a polished rose-wood crib 
with a dear little baby-boy in it, of about a year old, of which his handsome 
mother had good reason to be proud. Right glad were we to find the sanc¬ 
tum, where we had passed so many pleasanfr hours, so innocently tenanted 
Haying ‘ satisfied the sentiment,’ we came away, thinking of many things 
that had occurred in that same dwelling, and that same apartment, which 
we might hereafter mention in a desultory Reminiscence of our Town Sane 
turns.' We love New-York, our home for nearly a quarter of a century, 
with an affection ‘passing the love of women ’; and it is a delight to us to 
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know that, should life and health be spared us, our residence will always be 
in such ‘easy reach* of it that we can still claim it as ‘ours,* in a social as 
well as business point of view. We know and have traversed every foot of 
all its vast extent; and how many tried, genial friends have we within its 
ample borders I Our heart warms at the thought People talk about its 
* rowdyism,* etc., and doubtless there has been too much of it in days gone 
by: but we have walked its streets, at all hours of the day and night, and 
in all directions, for twenty-five years, and never had a hand raised toward us, 
nor an offensive word addressed to us, in all that time. This is at least ‘good 
luck’ in a ‘rowdy city.* - - - We have a fancy that there must be 

something in the atmosphere accompanying the warm, big-flaked snow¬ 
storms of this meridian, which is not unlike the moist climate of England, 
which we are sure would bo most grateful to us. We cannot resist the 
inclination to bo ‘out* in a warm snow-shower. We have walked six miles 
in one, this twenty-fourth day of January, and seldom have we enjoyed a 
walk more. How it sends the warm red blood to the cheeks; how the 
mellow mass ‘ crumples ’ beneath your feet; feeling like the sensation, and 
having something the sound, of handling new potato-starch in a country farm¬ 
house — the next thing to snow, in purity and whiteness — not unlike also, 
in sound, to the low purr of a young kitten. Our walk led us by the old 
Tappa&n-Town road; and we passed an old church-yard, some of the me¬ 
morial-stones of which were more than a century old. Washington must 
have passed them hundreds of times to reach his ‘ Head-Quarters.’ Brown, 
and covered with the green moss of age, they looked solemn and impressive 
through the spotless whiteness of the thick-falling snow. Among the 
inscriptions upon later grave-stones we noticed two, which arrest attention. 
The first was of a young man of eighteen years of age: ‘ All my days are 
as an hand’s breath, and my years are as nothing in Thy sight’ The 
second: 

‘A heap of dust is all that ? s here — 

Do n’t let it cause a single tear.* 

A recognition of the blessed hope of immortality which struck us as equally 
simple and forcible. - - - We very well remember the day, although 

how many years it was since, we cannot now recal, when the late Flauvel 
Gouraud, the Mnemotechnist, called upon us at the sanctum, and desired 
us to accompany him to his apartment at the St George Hotel, below 
Trinity Church, to examine specimens of a new art of transferring all forms 
and objects in nature; to transfix them at once upon permanent plates; an 
art but just at that period discovered or invented by a Mons. Daguerre, of 
Paris, and of which he had several remarkable copies. Nothing loth, we 
went with him; and * then and there* saw numerous specimens of the first 
Daguerreotypes ever seen in this city. And greatly do we regret the subse¬ 
quent loss of one, of which he made us a present—a charming ‘Scene on 
the Seine,’ embracing a fine view of the Louvre. But what was the art 
then , in contrast with the perfection to which it has now arrived? Let the 
magnificent Daguerrian saloons, such as may be found in Broadway, 
Brady’s, Gurney’s, Root’s, and the like, make answer. But another style 
has recently ‘ come out,* as the shop-keepers say, and that is the Phototype . 
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We have examined specimens of this art at Brady’s, the only ones indeed 
that we have ever seen, which are wonderfully fine, natural, artistic. What 
think you of daguerreotyping upon fine white Bristol-board, with all the 
softness, delicacy of shading, and graceful effect of the most elaborate mini¬ 
ature or original drawing? And yet this is the art; and if Mr. Brady will 
show his visitors the portrait of our friend and contemporary, Mr. Dana, of 
•The Tribune' daily journal, or any of the six or eight others which we 
examined, they will acquit us of any exaggeration in our praise of this new 
phase in the art of 4 sun-painting.’ It is in truth a most extraordinary and 
very beautiful improvement. - - - ‘It was a Sunday evening, 1 and 

such a Sunday evening 1 Few people along the shores of the Tappaan-Zee 
will forget the night of Sunday, the twenty-first of January. ‘ The rains 
descended, the winds blew, and the floods came! * The Zee ‘wrought and 
was temptuous ’; for through the howling of the storm we could hear at 
fitful intervals the 4 voices of all his waves.’ We 

-‘never did like molestation view 

Of the enchafed flood.’ 

‘Where we lay, chimneys were blown down;’ trees were uprooted and 
prostrate in many a direction ; the balustrade of our neighbor’s house lay 
prone on the ground; the outer roof of the great depot at the end of the 
Pier was rolled up like a scroll; in short, it was apparent that universal 
havoc had been let loose. But what we were going to tell you was this : 
that night, about ten o’clock, while we were listening to the roaring of the 
wind, the pelting of the pitiless storm, and feeling ever and anon the 4 rock¬ 
ing of the battlements,’ there dashed in between the blind and the panes of 
a French window that opens upon the piazza, a storm-tossed little bird. 
Led by the bright light of a 4 Carcel,’ he had sought the hospitality of our 
little cottage, (he never could have reached the 4 Giraffe-House,’towering 
far above us,) which was eagerly awarded him. He was panting with his 
struggles against the elements, and not a little frightened at the joyous 
cries of the ‘little people.’ Hound and round about the room he flew; 
alighting invariably upon the head of Washington , in Kneeland’s beautiful 
equestrian statuette of the ‘Patria Patrle,’ (which you may see well 
represented in the right upper corner of the picture of the sanctum, in the 
volume of 4 Knick-Knacks from an Editor's Table ’ by the scribbler hereof.) 
The little prisoner seemed to be devoid of fear, the moment he rested upon 
the calm head of tha 4 Saviour of his Country,’ as if there was no danger 
while near his protecting arm. Crumbled bread was sprinkled by the little 
folk upon the pedestals of a couple of vases, and the shelves of the encognvres 
in the corners of the room ; a small shallow vessel of water was temptingly 
placed for the satisfaction of his thirst, should he chance to become 4 dry ’ 
during the night; and he was left 4 alone in his glory ’ in the sanctum. In 
the morning, he was fresh and invigorated with rest; the air was clear and 
cold; the sun shone brightly; and when the window was opened, you 
should have seen that liberated little bird dart upward till he was lost in the 
celestial blue! Ho 4 evanished like a thought, nor wist we whither he 
went’ Come and see us again, little bird ! - - - Mary Russell Mitford, 

the amiable and accomplished authoress of so many charming and popular 
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works, which, with the mention of her name, will instantly arise to the 
mind of the reader, is dead. She had nearly reached her * thrce-score-ycars- 
and-ten,’ and passed from this to a better life with the same kindly, cheer¬ 
ful, equable spirit which was always her preeminent characteristic while on 
earth. Owing to the kind care of Mr. Francis Bennoch, a man of fine lite¬ 
rary talent, a Scottish merchant in London, (with whose relatives in America 
we are glad to be acquainted,) who negotiated and procured the issue of her 
volumes, she possessed until the last the ‘ enjoyment of every human com¬ 
fort of which her condition was susceptible/ We observe it stated that the 
Rev. Mr. Harness was throughout life her 4 constant friend and most judi¬ 
cious adviser/ Mr. Harness, it will be remembered, was the executor of 
Charles Kemble. He is a most estimable, genial man, an eminent clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England, who manifests a cordial sympathy with the 
intellectual and worthy literary class of Great-Britain. When Mr. Dickens 
visited this country, he brought letters of introduction from Mr. Harness to 
the late Bishop Wadtwright, and one or two other distinguished citizens; 
and we well remember the cordial encomiums which they mutually passed 
upon his many excellences of character, one evening in the sanctum. He is 
reputed on all hands to be a man of devoted piety, without a particle of illi- 
beralism in his truly Christian nature. - - - Is n’t it singular, some¬ 

what? Lately, wo published a vigorous, striking piece of verse, from the 
writer of the following stanzas, carelessly penned; blotted expressions 
written over with substituted words, and the whole chirographical aspect 
against it; yet the spirit which informed it at once arrested attention, and 
compelled admiration. So will the present lines on 4 Death ,’ to whose exter¬ 
nal aspect the foregoing remarks will equally apply: 

1 Shuddering we gaze upon the face of Death, 

So still, so cold and terrible it seems; 

A human form, unwarmed by human breath, 

A sleep, unvisited by gentle dreams. 

* And trembling thus, wo fear to enter in. 

Where such a Shape before the portal stands; 

Small welcome hope we from those lips to win. 

And a cold greeting from those icy hands 1 

4 But we were bidden; leave such ill-timed fear: 

Pass boldly through the heavy doors of state, 

To where within the Host holds lordly cheer, 

Nor heed his marble image at the gate/ c. 

Is not that singularly impressive ? - - - Our enjoyment of a most pleasant 
incident that occurred after breakfast this morning, in the sanctum, would 
hardly have been honest, if we could agree with the reasoning of our cor¬ 
respondent 4 Quarles,’ in the 4 Papers of our Bachelors' Club / There was 
something singular about the movements of little Jos£ to-day. She came 
into the sanctum, where we were scribbling, with her gay calico and 4 mous- 
selin-de-lain ’ doll- 4 fixings,’ and a small china 4 head and shoulders,’ with the 
usual expreosivo features of the juvenile celestial manikins. She plied her 
needle and thread, and seemed very busy, but some how or another, she was 
evidently 4 ill at ease.’ She kept her big eyes upon us too, in a kind of fur¬ 
tive way, that, to say the least, was unusual; and whenever we took up one 
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of our little slips of c Gossip’ paper, she seemed to regard the simple act 
with so much interest that we couldn’t help asking: 4 What do you see, 
Jos£ ? — what do you want? * She said, ‘Nothing, father/ and we kept on 
at our work. But all at once ‘ it leaked out’ Between the * Gossipry slips 
the little gipsy had placed a ‘book-mark,’ which she herself had been for 
some time clandestinely ‘working’ on a small oblong piece of perforated 
Bristol-board, with a red-silk ornamented border, inside of which were the 
green-worsted words, ‘ My Father .’ Her uneasiness and its cause * stood 
revealed.’ Her’s is now our ‘book-mark.’ It shall be laid between the 
leaves of no volume that we do n’t like, and cannot cordially praise. Pieces of 
paper, pencil-marks, ‘dogs’-ears’ even, (a slovenly practice,) we shall essay, 
rather than to desecrate that shy and delicate ‘ mark ’ of affection so cha¬ 
racteristically expressed. - - - An 1 ha! —cold up thereaway too, eh? 

Thought so. It could n’t have been otherwise than cold, anywhere within 
five hundred miles of Gotham, at that date. But ‘ Spring-time of the year 
is coming, boys 1 ’ The back of old Winter is broken. He may be ‘ so as to 
je about,' a little longer; but he won’t be so * stubbed' as he has been: 


* Troy Carpet-Mills, February 27,1855. 

* raZRUOUITIK IWIKTT-IBRII DIORIII SHOW HOTHIWO. 


Dear Kkick : I thaw my ink to say 
The weather’s on a spree: 
Thermometers have burst their bulbs, 
Quicksilver’s 4 duty free.’ 

Business is dead — all liquids are 
Soliditied stagnation; 

And e’en the Hudson Uiver can’t 
Go on in liquidation. 

* The water-fall ’a no more a fall, 

So winterish is the weather; 

And all the drops are dropping up 
In frozen mist together. 

* My wheels have whcel6d into line, 

As one vast solid column ; 

And all my works are bound at last 
In one stupendous volume. 

* The race-wnv ’b run its final race, 

The waste-weir’s now' no waste wear: 
While in my flume the anchor-ice 
Is anchored everywhere. 


4 MV colors now are colorless — 

My dyeing all is dead: 

And though I’m bothered with the blues, 
My nose is very red. 

4 Mv boiler’s quit of all its boils, 

The liremau’s nose is frozen : 

And mv hot-water pails have kickod 
The bucket by the dozen. 

4 Mv old Nott’s stove is not a stove, 

It’s just a ventilator; 

And my new grate has proved to be 
A great refrigerator. 

4 The watchman’s fires all 4 end in smoke ’; 
Even daylight is ice-bound: 

For the shadow of the chimney-stack 
Is frozen to the ground. 

4 ’T is thus obtuse, we ’re left, dear Knigk, 
Opaque, dull, lifeless, stolid: 

No breath of life — no genial warmth — 
In tact, I’m frozen solid / 

4 Paul Mabtznvals.' 


This makes vs * all of a shiver.* - - - * Wolfort's Roost * is the title of 

a new work by our beloved and honored American author, W asihnoton 
Irving, a name renowned throughout the civilized world. Putnam, the 
liberal and popular publisher, has produced the volume in his usual excel¬ 
lent style. Its contents consist entirely of ‘The Crayon Papers ,* all 
of which were written for, and published in, the Knickerbocker ; not in 
‘various periodicals,’ as the ‘Tribune ’ states, for Mr. Irving has never been 
a contributor to any American periodical save our own. Small need ia 
there to say a word in praise of this new ‘Sketch-Book’ of Geoffrey 
Crayon. It will be read by thousands upon thousands, and every reader 
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will be an advertisement of its excellence. What a style is his! How quiet 
and rich his humor, how life-like his descriptions, how touching and tender 
his pathos I His equal has never existed since Goldsmith. We confess to 
a reverence for his great genius; while to know the man is only to add to the 
feeling with which you regard the author. It has been our good fortune to 
be a frequent and cordially-welcomed guest at 4 Wolfert’s Roost*; to walk 
through its grounds with its entertaining and instructive proprietor; to ride 
through the wizard region of Sleepy Hollow with its historian; to see the 
bobolink 4 rising and sinking with the breeze * from a mullen-top in the 
meadow; to see the squirrel gcampering along the fence, waving his tail 
over his back like a flag, in token of welcome; to sleep in the ghost-room 
of the Roost, haunted by the spirit of the poor lady who * died of love and 
green apples ’; and the memory of these things we cherish with a miser’s 
care. Before us hangs a faithful picture in oil of Wolfert’s Roost, by Har¬ 
vey, who 4 bettered ’ it into 4 Sunnyside,’ which itself stands in a direct line 
opposite to us, across the Tappa&n-Zee. Long may its proprietor, whom 
we are proud and happy to call our friend, render it a ‘Mecca of the 
mind! ’ - - - A Sunday journal, a week or two ago, speaking of the 
performances of some new actor, whose name has escaped us, says: 4 His 
motions and his voice reminded us of the immortal Shales.’ We never 
hear this name mentioned without bursting into an involuntary laugh. 
Boston is fond of jokes, but this was one of the very richest ever concocted in 
that city. Shales was a half-witted, ungainly cub, with a tolerably good 
memory for the acquisition of his 4 parts,’ and he was persuaded by Borne 
wags to go upon the stage. Ichabod Crane was a Count D’Orsay in com¬ 
parison with his figure. His legs were long and crooked, his gait indescrib¬ 
able : he had a retreating forehead and chin, and the most meaningless, lack¬ 
lustre eyes we ever saw, on the stage or off it. He was the butt of Boston 
for nearly two weeks, filling the Tremont Theatre, by his personation of the 
crook-backed 4 Richard the Third,’ to repletion, night after night Never 
was such obstreperous laughter and applause ever heard within its walls! 
There was a wreath thrown to him- one night from the gallery that would 
have been a treasure to a green-grocer. It was made upon a hay-band, 
wound round a stiff hoop, about three feet in diameter, and was composed 
of large cabbages, white and red, long parsnips, carrots, turnips, mammoth po¬ 
tatoes, and red peppers — all very handsomely contrasted. If the wreath had 
hit him, it would have crushed him to the stage! We saw it afterward, when 
the great actor came to fulfil a New-York engagement, in the office of the 
Astor-House; and it was a most effective advertisement for him. Before 
coming hither, he took 4 a benefit ’ in Boston. The house was crowded in 
every part. A 4 service of plate,’ (made of sheet-iron,) was to be presented 
to him, after the performances, by a committee, of which Colonel Greene, 
of the Boston 4 Morning Post ,’ was chairman, and who was to make the pre¬ 
sentation in the uniform of an old continentaller; but he backed out, and a 
substitute was obtained. Shales stood in the middle of the stage, not far 
from the foot-lights, holding at arms’- length the 4 massive service,’ bowing, 
and trying to look his gratitude, when down from above came five or six 
paper-bags, full of flour, which covered him all over, leaving him 4 as white 
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as a miller!* But there he stood, bowing until the curtain fell One ter¬ 
ribly stormy night in March, we walked a mile to hear Shales play Richard, 
at the National Theatre. Such a performance! Pen cannot depict it 1 His 
stage-walk! — who that ever saw it can ever forget it? Such gestures, such 
solemn gestures, of limbs and features, except in a monkey, we never saw 
before. lie was encored in the death-fight with Richmond six times, until 
tired nature could hold out no longer. He was killed in a different position 
every time, and ‘ died all over the stage 1’ What a death-gurgle was his! 
Oh! it was too rich! We laughed until we were too hoarse to make laugh¬ 
ter vocal; and one old theatre-goer and good theatrical critic in the pit, who 
was nearer to the 4 workings’ of that matchless face, actually fell from his 
seat in a spasm of cachinnation. 4 Immortal Shales ! ’ 4 Yes, indeed: ’ we 
would go farther this night to see his comical tragedy, than any five come¬ 
dian we ever saw, except 4 poor Power,* or Harry Placide. He was lite¬ 
rally 4 himself alone * — the Shales! - - - Judge Herman Knickerbocker 
recently departed this life at Schagliticoke, aged seventy-five years. He was 
the second son of John Knickerbocker, of Schagliticoke, and grand-son of 
Colonel John Knickerbocker, of the French and Revolutionary wars. He 
commenced the study and practice of the law at an early age, and immedi¬ 
ately took a prominent position, not only in his profession, but as a poli¬ 
tician, for which he was well suited. Being a man of decided views, great 
wealth, and strong personal influence, he was soon chosen to fill important 
offices, and when less than thirty years of ago, was elected to Congress dur¬ 
ing President Madison’s administration. He was subsequently Judge of the 
County of Rensselaer, until the infirmities of age forced him to retire from 
public life. In social life he was preeminently distinguished. With man¬ 
ners of unaffected dignity and suavity, dispensing the most genial hospital¬ 
ity, and 4 full of humor as he could hold,’ he was the honored favorite of all 
who knew him. We have often heard Mr. Washington Irving speak of him 
with the utmost respect. He was the historian Deidrich’s brother, the con 
grcss-man, who 4 received his numerous friends with open arms, and treated 
them with wonderful loving-kindness.’ Mr. Knickerbocker called last sum¬ 
mer, when he was in town and we were out, to see us, 4 and have a chat with 
his name-sake,’ whose Magazine he had read for so many years. Greatly 
did we regret our absence, for we had often thought of visiting Schaghti- 
eoke expressly to meet him. He left with the publisher, for our examina¬ 
tion, daguerreotypes from two pictures of his father and mother—noble 
specimens of a noble race. 4 With Mr. Knickerbocker,’ says a Troy con¬ 
temporary, 4 has passed away nearly the last representative of his class, the 
old Dutch gentleman, whose memory, long after their places shall have been 
filled, and their language remembered no more, will live green among the 
lovers of hospitality and humor.’ Is it not a solemn thing to 

awake out of sleep in the morning-watch, and see, far up in the cold, deep 
winter sky, the pure stars burning on and on for ever! They have a new 
signification to us, since wo saw some of the planets, in a bright mid-day, at 
the Observatory at Washington, sailing along the ‘fields’ of the Great Tele¬ 
scope. Of how little worth seem the ambitions, the struggles of 4 this oui 
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mortal life,’ as we look at the ever-burning orbs of night! How come back 
upon us the memories of tho loved and lost! How deep is our conscious¬ 
ness of tho might of that Power who alone * spreadeth out the Heavens l * 
Who can look out at the morning-stars in a clear winter sky and not feel his 
littleness, his utter dependence upon the goodness of the Creator, who, 
amidst his magnificent creations cares for a poor humble life ? Call it a 
'sentiment of religion, 1 if indeed it be merely such; but something akin to a 
deep religious feeling must be the companion of such thoughts. Sorrow for 
past misdeeds and neglect of opportunities for good, will reach the heart at 
such a time; and you will exclaim, in the verse quoted in our last: 

* Teach me, Almighty Father, how to die; 

Give me the pass-ivord to eternity: 

"Wherein I havo offended, oh ! forgive I 

"While yet 1 "m living, teach me how to live! 

In the words of good Saint Anselm, it is in your heart to say, ‘ Redeemer of 
the world — Tiiou who hast called me into being — suffer not Toy work to 
perish. Tnou who hast redeemed me, save me from condemnation. Look 
upon what is Thine in me — take away what is only from myself. Receive 
me into the arms of Thy compassion. They are wide enough to embrace 
even me. Mercy, 0 Lord 1 mercy for me, before Tnou comest to judg¬ 
ment! 1 - - - We heard a western village (or city, we forget which, ‘at this 
present writing,) on the Mississippi, praised very highly by a friend the other 
evening, for the singular objects of curiosity which the town and its environs 
contained. ‘ I saw,’ said he, ‘ the tree on which six gamblers were hung at 
one and the same time. There was a * hard set * out looking at the tree when 
I reached it It was covered, lower limbs and all, with hand-bills. One was 
of a cock-fight, which was to take place that night; another of a ‘ bull-dog 
match,’ that afternoon; and a third of a ‘ sparring-mill,’ that was to come 
off between two professors of the ‘ manly art of self-defence,’ on the follow¬ 
ing Sunday ! I noticed at the tavern, where I ‘put up,’ a glass-jar on a 
shelf over the fire-place, which contained what I took, at the first glance, to 
be a couple of pieces of preserved lemon or orange-peel ‘ What is that in 
that jar, landlord? ’ I asked. ‘A couple of ears that were cut off in this 
very room, by two cowardly rascals, more than a year ago; and there they 
shall stay till the scoundrels see ’em. They can’t disguise themselves so 
that I would n’t know ’em, if they was ever to come in here and once hole 
at them ’ere ears! * This was some years ago,* added our friend, ‘ and I 
am glad to hear that the place has now become a peaceful and orderly 
town. It needed to be, badly enough.’ - - - We have traversed tho noble 
Hudson, along the line of the Palisades, ‘ many a time and oft: 1 in the sum¬ 
mer, when they wore their leafy crown; in the autumn, when broken rain¬ 
bows were scattered along their giant sides; in early winter, before ice-time, 
when their cold blue barrier was reflected in water as cold, and blue, and 
still; but for mingled beauty and sublimity , we never saw any thing to com¬ 
pare with what we witnessed the other night, coming up in tho ‘ New- 
Eaten ’ Erie Rail road steamer, to whose ‘ performances ’ we have heretofore 
briefly adverted. When wo arrived off Fort-Lee, we ‘ hugged ’ the western 
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shore for the only channel that could be found; and as we steamed on, even 
that soon ceased. Still on we went Eastward and to the north the ice¬ 
field was unbroken. The moon, hanging right over the tops of the Pali¬ 
sades, at their highest point, shone with an unwonted brightness upon the 
far-stretching, snow-covered ice of the river; flashing back from the icicles 
on their gray walls the light of a thousand diamonds. It was grand! But 
more sublime than all was one effect, which elicited the ‘enthusiastic 
applause’ of all who saw it As the powerful steamer, with her barges ‘on 
a hawser’ behind her, mounted the wide white ice-field before her, with a 
crashing, grinding noise, that ‘ must be heard, to be appreciated,’ the ice 
would part into long zig-zag cracks, for a quarter of a mile ahead. It was 
instantaneous black lightning in that clear moon-light! The river under¬ 
neath the snow-covered sheet was still and smooth as glass, and blacker 
than a black cat in a dark cellar, seen by a blind nigger, on a dark night! 
The flashes from the water 

- * dispensed a ray 

Of darkness like the light of Day 
A nd Martin over all 1 ’ 

The stars that it reflected, as the crevasse widened, looked like gems upon 
the black velvet robe of Night ! Above all, high sailed the clear cold moon, 
and towered the lofty Palisades. But ‘it’s no use talking:* we couldn’t 
describe it in a twelve-month. In a review in a late number of 

‘ The Churchman ’ — whose fair type, white paper, and beautiful head, it is 
always a pleasure to see , to say nothing of the pleasure and instruction 
afforded by its perusal — the following anecdote is quoted of ‘ the Senior 
Ryland,’ a distinguished dissenting clergyman of a former time in Eng¬ 
land : 

* Ha took his place on Tuesday evening at Surrey Chapel, and preached a most strik¬ 
ing sermon from Daniel’s words to Belshazzar: * But the God in whose hands thy 
breath is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified.’ After an introduction, 
giving some accouut of Belshazzar, he impatiently and abruptly broke off by saying: 
‘But you cannot suppose that I am going to preach a whole sermon on such ad — d 
rascal as this ; ’ and then stated that he should bring home the charge in the text against 
every individual in the place, in four grand instances.’ 

The reviewer remarks upon this: ‘ A similar piece of profanity has been 
related of a bold and popular clergyman of our own country.* This allusion 
is doubtless to the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who is alleged to have 
entered his pulpit one very hot Sunday morning, and taking out his white 
handkerchief, and wiping his forehead, exclaimed, ‘ It is d — d hot! ’ which 
he repeated, adding: * Such were the profane words which I heard uttered 
this morning in the very vestibule of this church, sacred to the worship of 
the Most High l ’ and which he proceeded to denounce. We say this lan¬ 
guage has been attributed to Mr. Beecher, but we don’t believe he ever 
uttered it, or any thing like it; and yet we have been authoritatively told, 
and hundreds doubtless believe it, that h s did make use of this language. 
Of the English ‘ specimen,’ * The Churchman ’ says: ‘ It is not to be justi¬ 
fied; but Jay would not have recorded it, if with Robert Hall he had not a 
sincere respect for the preacher’s character, notwithstanding his outre utter¬ 
ances. Even grim John Newton, it appears, was not averse to these diyer- 
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ions.* Bad 4 pulpit-exercises,’ we think. - - - We observe in an Irish journal 
a very coarse denunciation of what struck us as a refreshing incident in the 
war in the Crimea. It seems that Lord Dunkellin, a son of Lord Clanri- 
cardh, a young lieutenant in the British army, was taken prisoner by the 
Russians, courteously and kindly treated by Prince Dolgorouki, the Rus¬ 
sian Minister of War, and subsequently, at the Prince’s instance, liberated 
by order of the Emperor. Lord Clanricarde and his son Lord Dunkellin 
in two well-expressed letters conveyed their thanks for the kindness they had 
received, and for this are denounced in the Irish journal to which we have 
alluded, as * toadies ’ and 4 hounds.’ There is a smack of anti-Saxon in these 
4 parlous words ’ of the Celtic editor. Some of our readers will remember a 
circumstance connected with Prince Dolgorouki, recorded at the time in 
these pages. He was residing at that period, in an official capacity, at Con¬ 
stantinople, where he was highly esteemed for his urbanity, fine literary 
accomplishments, and goodness of heart. We had the pleasure to forward 
him, at his earnest desire, through our friend and correspondent, Mr. Brown, 
the American dragoman at the Porte, letters from ‘the great and good 
Washington,’ (an admirable letter, in perfect preservation, written by the 
Pater Patrle to Major Tallmadge, father of our friend, Recorder Tall- 
madge,) and another from 4 that illustrious American author, Cooper, the 
great novelist’ Mr. Cooper wrote directly to the Prince, mentioning the 
high regard he entertained for members of his family, whom he had the 
pleasure to know when in Paris, among them, if we remember rightly, the 
Princess Galitzin. Mr. Cooper furnished us with a copy of his letter to 
the Prince, which, with Washington’s letter, and we believe the Prince’s 
reply to Mr. Cooper, appeared in the Knickerbocker. It is not to be 
doubted that Prince Dolgorouki was a warm friend to America and Ameri¬ 
cans. This he very frequently manifested. - - - 4 Never hire a house,’ 
says the 4 Daily Times, 4 next to your landlord, or on the same block.’ The 
editor thinks it would revive the 4 inquisition ’ — into your domestic house¬ 
keeping. Pshaw! we lived next door to our last landlord for eight years, 
and the most unkind thing he ever did to us in the world was to send us 
half his ducks every time he went off for a week for 4 red-heads ’ and 4 can- 
vass-backs.* But who ever knew a true sportsman who was n’t 4 the right 
kind of a man ? ’ Echo, (not hearing the question exactly,) answers, 4 No¬ 
body.’ - Wb learn that James Russell Lowell, an accomplished 

scholar, and eminently distinguished as a poet and humorous satirist, has 
received the appointment of Professor of Modern Languages and Belles- 
Lettres at Harvard University, in place of Professor Longfellow, who some 
months since resigned the office which he had so ably filled. A worthy suc¬ 
cessor to an ‘illustrious predecessor.’ - - - We cannot help present¬ 

ing— for we have just been witnessing its almost exact counterpart — Brt 
ant’s 4 Snow Shower ’ in these pages. There was a very natural delicacy on 
the part of the Committee of the 4 Knickerbocker Gallery * in relation to 
noticing the contents of the work at all in a Magazine for whose Editor the 
noble 4 Testimonial ’ was devised and perfected: a sound decision, and cha¬ 
racteristic of the disinterestedness and good taste which marked tho incep- 
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tion and progress of the work, under their sole and entire direction, from 
first to last. But to-day, over the whole breadth of the Tappaan-Zce, a wide, 
silent sheet of water, more like a lake than a river, and without drift-ice at 
the time, there spread a canopy of dark-opaque clouds, without wind, the 
air until then having been delightfully mild for the season: presently, (by 
‘ parity of similitude,’) like a fever-patient suddenly bursting into a health¬ 
ful perspiration, ‘ frosty Nature ’ gave way to a burst of snow-tears. How 
softly, how beautifully they fell, in thick, feathery flakes, on all that broad 
expanse! In a little while the ‘ snow-shower ’ gradually ceased; the watery- 
looking cloud began to sweep onward over Long-Island Sound; the * Hook- 
Mountain ’ dominating over Haverstraw Bay, ‘ terrible in shadow,’ rose grim- 
blue on the north; while afar on the hills that rise beyond the mouth of the 
Croton, * a sun-beam fell from the opening skies,’ and, broadening on the 
jandscape for a little, suddenly contracted to a focus, in which shone like a 
gem the bright and hospitable * Manor House ’ of that ilk, toward which 
we sent a blessing on a day-beam of purest light: 

Cfot Snofo £f)ofotr. 

BT VILUAU OnUIH BRTAMT. 

Stand here by my side and turn, I pray, 

On the lake below thy gentle eyes: 

The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray, 

And dark and silent the water lies; 

And out of that frozen mist the snow 

In wavering flakes begins to flow; 

Flake after flake, 

They sink in the dark and silent lake. 

See how in a living swarm they come 

From the chambers beyond that misty veil. 

Some hover awhile in air, and some 

Rush prone from the sky like summer hail. 

All, dropping swiftly or settling slow, 

Meet and are still in the depth below; 

Flake after flake, 

Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 

Here delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud 
Come floating downward in airv play, 

Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the milky way; 

There broader and burlier masses fall; 

The sullen water buries them all; 

Flake after flake, 

All drowned in the dark and silent lake. 

And some, as on tender wings they glide 
From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray, 

Are joined in their fall, and, side by side, 

Come clinging along their unsteady way; 

As friend with friend, or husband with wife 

Makes hand in hand the passage of life: 

Each mated flake 

Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 

I.o! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is white, 

As, myriads by myriads madly chased, 

They fling themselves from their shadowy height. 
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The fair frail creatures of middle sky, 

What speed they make with their grave so nigh; 

Flake after flake, 

To lie in the dark and silent lake! 

I see in thy gentle eyes a tear; 

They turn to me in sorrowful thought; 

Thou ihinkest of friends, the good and dear, 

Who were for a time and now are not; 

Like these fair children of cloud and frost. 

They glisten a moment, and then are lost, 

Flake after flake, 

All lost in the dark and silent lake. 

Yet look again, for the clouds divide; 

A gleam of blue on the water lies; 

And far away, on the mountain side, 

A sunbeam falls from the opening skies. 

But the hurrying host that flew between 
The cloud and the water no more is seen; 

Flake after flake, 

At rest in tho dark and silent lnke. 

It is not alone tho faithful and beautiful picture of nature that is here 
presented which will win the admiration of the reader: the great moral lesson 
which it imparts, of tho passing away of this frail and fleeting life, is a preemi¬ 
nent feature. - - - We saw, with deep regret, that John W. Francis, Jr., 
the eldest son of our eminent and venerable fellow-citizen, Dr. John W. 
Francis, died on tho twentieth of January, of typhus fever, the result of 
extreme devotion to medical studies and attendance upon the poor. He was 
a youth of rare promise and great accomplishments. His funeral services 
took place at St Thomas* Church, where a very large and distinguished 
assemblage was present. The prayers were read in a most impressive man 
ner by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, an old personal friend of the family, an appro 
priate hymn was sung, after which the remains were deposited in a tomb on 
the eastern slope of Greenwood Cemetery. We clipped from 1 The Tribune 
a very feeling and beautiful elegiac tribute to the lamented deceased, by 
H. T. Tuckerman, Esq., for insertion in the Knickerbocker, but our * deferred 
matter,* with an enlarged correspondence, excludes it from our pages. 


* Dr. Fred. Brown* sent me a fish ■— 

Big one — when boiled, excellent dish/ 

So sings our hriend Cozzens, from Number Eighty-five Chambers-street, 
over a magnificent Bass sent him, and of which wo had a goodly piece; as 
toothsome and satisfying to a carnal palate as may well be imagined. The 
Doctor paid us a vis't a week since, and we had a hearty shake of his good 
right piscatorial hand. Well do we remember, in one of our two earthly 
visits to Boston, his saloon of pharmacy at the corner of State (tho Boston 
‘Wall-street’) and Washington, (the Boston ‘Broadway.*) There cool ice 
water bubbles up from the stone soda-fountain momently, and the refreshing 
drink inspires one like a draught from tho mystic spring of Egeria, and 
there also the wits and earned men of Boston ‘most do congregate.* There 
also you will see, with a face of imperturbable good nature, our friend 
W ituengton, (otherwise our ‘ G. W. W.’) Long may they wave — all of them J 
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A graceful and fanciful little conceit is 1 Cupid in the North' which we 
receive from an ever-wolcome correspondent in Quebec, who accompanies 
it with a very pretty illustration of the subject of his verse: 



* Over boundless plains of snow. 

Frozen stream and icy lake, 

Windless, and without his bow, 

Where does Love his swift way take f 
Where, oh I where does Cupid go, 

Wingless, and without his bowV 

‘Maiden, I have lost my wings, 

And my bow is all unbent; 

Joy to me no floweret brings 
All the weary time of Lent; 

And I ’in hastening to the shrine 
Of the good £uint Valentine. 

* Speeding on my snow-shoes light, 

Soon 1’ll find my foot-steps there, 

And the Saint, from morn till night, 

Bold I ’ll ply with urgent prayer: 

Change, oh 1 change your festal*day 
To the first of flowery May 1 ’ 

This was too late for 4 Lovers’-Day.’ - - - We heard from a friend this 

evening a bit of 4 consolation ’ tendered to a culprit who had been found 
guilty of the highest crime known to the law, which struck us as about the 
most impotent and indefinite that could well be offered him. He had just 
been convicted of wilful murder; and when asked if he had any thing to 
advance against his immediate sentence to death, he burst into a flood of 
tears, and in incoherent, agonizing words, besought the mercy of the court. 
The sympathy of all present, including the court, was excited by his anguish; 
but he was sentenced to be hanged, notwithstanding, at an early day named. 
While he was exhibiting a perfect paroxysm of grief, his coum tl also began 
to weep; and putting his hand on his shoulder, said: 4 Beai up, my dear 
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fellow, bear up! They ’ve sentenced you to be hung, to be sure, and you H 
be hung, without doubt; but it will be the worst day they ever saw !’ How 
the counsel arrived at this inference, or what there was in it especially 
cheering to the prisoner, did n’t exactly appear, to the satisfaction of our 
friend; but vague as it was, it dried the murderer’s tears, and he was removed 
to his cell in a comparatively calm state! - - - All the matter for the 

Knickerbocker is in the printer’s hands by the twelfth of every month. 
Each number is stereotyped; and so great is the accession to our subscrip¬ 
tion-list, (more than fifteen hundred names having been added since our 
last,) that we have been obliged to reprint both our January and February 
numbers. By a mistake in page-counting, our l Record of New Publications ,’ 
in type, must be omitted until our next The list is as follows : ‘Art, Scenery, 
and Philosophy in Europe, by the late Horace Binney Wallace; 9 Gilfil- 
lan’s Third Gallery of Portraits; Greeley’s ‘Whig Almanac; * ‘ Censoria 
Lictoria, or What I think of You; ’ 4 Fanny Gray,’ for children; Complete 
Poetical Works of Wordsworth, Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, and Keats; 
Wikoff’s Courtship, and its Consequences ; ‘The Albion ’ Weekly Journal, 
and its superb Engraving of Niagara ; ‘ The Musical Gazette; 1 Cornell’s 
Improved Geography; * Southern Literary Messenger; ’ Abbott’s Life of 
Napoleon ; ‘Maxims of Washington ; * ‘Jerusalem and its Vicinity; * ‘Life 
and Beauties of Fanny Fern ; ’ (see advertisement of the same in the pre¬ 
sent number;) Thirtieth Annual Report of the House of Refuge; Lecture 
by J. Howard Wainwright, Esq.; Professor Barnard’s Report on Collegiate 
Education; Virginia ‘Medical and Surgical Journal,’ etc. - - - A Con¬ 
necticut ‘sufferer,’ ‘whose name shall be nameless,’ thus advertises his run¬ 
away-wife : 

* Jr lia, my wife, has grown quite rude,' 

She has left me in a lonesome mood* 

She has left my board, 

She has took my bed. 

She has gave away my meat and bread ; 

She has left me in spite of friends and church; 

She has carried with her all my shirts! 

Now, ye who read this paper, 

Since she cut this reckless caper, 

I will not pay one single fraction 
For any debts of her contraction.’ 

That’s right: stand on your dignity, till she sends you back at least one 
shirt This is no weather for such tantrums. - - - The following is one of 
our ‘ omissions ’ from the last * Gossip ’: but it is not too late even now to be 
acceptable to our readers. In reference to the first stanza quoted, our Boston 
friend, from whom we derive the poem, says, ( inter nos:) ‘ Heterodox for these 
days, but keenly suggestive in those days, of New-Year’s Eve and its con¬ 
comitant bowl of punch: none of your ‘ New-England,* but ‘ golden 
Jamaica.’ Glasgow, especially, ‘long time ago,’ (I know not how it maybe 
now — ‘ reformed ’ and improved, I dare say,) was famed for its rum-punch. 
The poet sung in the family and social circle, in genial yet not unthoughtful 
mood.’ But hear him, ‘introductorily ’: ‘Thirty years ago, ‘Delta,* in 
Blackwood, poured forth the versos which ensue. Are they not, in their 
apostrophe to the * loved and lost,’ singularly appropriate to this year of our 
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Loan, ’54, this annus mirabilis of disasters and war ? And how many there 
be who may read them only with glistening eyes and beating hearts 

* Fare thee well! thou (Twenty) Fifty-four! 

i The latest of thy days are come. 

Fair water in the china pour, 

And add the golden rum : 

Nor wanting be the fragrant lime, 

Nor snow-white lumps of sugar clear; 

So, as we triumph cv~er Time, 

Wo ’ll hail the coming year! 

4 But where are they, the loved, the lost? 

Oh ! where are they, the young, the glad ? 

On life’s rude ocean tempest-tossed, 

Or in the chureh-yard bed ! 

Closed are the eyes that sparkled bright : 

The hearts are stilled in silence drear 

That might have throbbed with ours to-night, 

To hail the coming year! 

* Alas! alas ! why should we mourn 

O’er mellow pleasures that have been? 

Could sorrowing bid the past return, 

Or bring the vanished scene; 

Could sighs restore w hom we deplore. 

The foreign far should now be here: 

Their voices join with thine and mine, 

To hail the coming year. 

Then far from us scowl sullen Care, 

And as the stars more brilliant seem, 

'When frost is in the moonless air, 

And ice upon the stream, 

So let us cope, with buoyant hope, 

Yea, brave all ills with dauntless cheer, 

And trust to meet in friendship sw eet 
For many a coming year! ’ 

Our correspondent will accept our thanks for his favor. - - - To our corre¬ 
spondent 4 C. B.,’ who asks of the Editor, in a happily-expressed note, for 
some of the manuscript-leaves of the ‘ Knickerbocker Gallery we reply, that 
they are all in the hands of the Chairman of the Committee, who is to have 
them bound in a volume for preservation in his splendid library; all but one , 
which we claim as an 4 heir-loom ’ — IIalleck’s beautiful * Poetical Epistle ’ to 
the writer hereof. Not a line, in verse or prose, contained in the * Gallery,’ 
did wo see until it was in print. A second edition of the work, as may be 
seen by a reference to a page of the cover of the present number, is now 
passing through the press. - Is our old friend ‘the Brigadier’ 

aware that l A Dutch Paradise ,’ quoted in a late '‘Home Journal ’ as from 
the London ‘ Court Journal ,’ was written*by Washington Irving for the 
Knickerbocker ? Fact, 4 Royal Georgb ’; and so please state. Geoffrey 
Crayon is not improved, even by 4 Court ’ favor. - - - 4 Lots ’ of Gossipry 
in type, which must ‘lie over* until our next number. The subjoined are 
among the ‘items:’ 4 Max Middleton’s Story; 4 Peasant Bard’s Epistle; 
4 Good Bits ’ from 4 Meister Karl ’ and 4 N. B.’; 4 Leila’s Letter to her Mo¬ 
ther from the Georgia Mountains;’ Gossip from Alton, (Ill.); A Colored 
Art-Critic at Savannah; Two Legal and Clerical 4 Bits ’ from 4 Down-East; * 
Anecdote of 4 Old Gen. G. H. S.; ’ 4 Juvenile Gossip ; ’ 4 Owl-Club ’ at Erie, 
etc. 
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CAPTAIN DAVIS: A CALIFORNIAN BALLAD. 


BY FREDERIC ft. COUCHS. 


The sources of the following ballad are to be found in the California 
papers of December, 1854. It appears from letters published in the 
Mountain Democrat (extra) and the Sacramento Statesman , (extra,) 
that a party of miners were encamped near Rocky-Canon, a deep and 
almost inaccessible, uninhabited, rocky gorge, near Todd’s Valley ; and it 
happened that some of them were out hunting near the canon, in which 
they saw ‘ three men quietly following the trail to prospect a mine of 
gold-bearing quartz in the vicinity. Suddenly, a party of banditli 
sprang out of a thicket, and commenced firing at the three who were 
prospecting. James McDonald, of Alabama, was killed at the first 
shot. Dr. Bolivar A. Sparks, of Mississippi, fired twice at the rob¬ 
bers, and fell, mortally wounded. Captain Jonathan R. Davis, of 
South-Carolina, then drew, his revolvers and commenced shooting at 
the enemy — every ball forcing its victim to bite the dust. He was 
easily distinguished from the rest by his white hat, and from his being 
above the medium height. The robbers then made a charge upon him 
with their knives and one sabre. Captain Davis stood his ground firmly 
until they rushed up abreast within four feet of him. He then made a 
spring upon them with a large Bowie-knife, and gave three of them 
wounds which proved fatal.’ Afterward he killed all the rest, and 
then tore up his shirt to bind the wounds of the survivors. The party 
of spectators then came down. It seems they had been prevented 
joining in the fight from a sense of etiquette : as the letter of one 
party expresses it — * Being satisfied that they were all strangers , we 
hesitated a moment before we ventured to go down.’ When they got 
down, they found eleven men stretched on the ground, with some others 
in a hopeless condition. They then formed a coroner s jury, and held 
an inquest over twelve dead bodies. Captain Davis was the only liv¬ 
ing person left in the Rocky-Canon. One letter says: ‘Although we 
counted twenty-eight bullet-holes through Captain Davis’ hat and clothes, 
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(seventeen through his hat and eleven through his coat and shirt,) he re¬ 
ceived but two very slight flesh-wounds.’ 

The ballad was written, during intervals of severe occupation, upon 
the backs of business-letters and scraps of cartridge-paper, in rail-road 
cars, and on the Hoboken ferry-boat. This will be obvious to the skil¬ 
ful, upon perusal. The object of the writer was to preserve, in the 
immdrtal Knickerbocker Magazine, a record of the ‘ Battle of Rocky- 
Oafion,’ for fear the story might be lost in the perishable pages of the 
daily press : 

All the heroes that ever were horn, 

Native or foreign, bearded or shorn, 

From the days of Homer to Omar Pasha, 

Who mauled and maltreated the troops of the Czar, 

And drove the rowdy Muscovite back, 

Fin and Livonian, Pole and Cossack, 

From gray Ladoga to green Ukraine, 

And other parts of the Russian domain, 

With an intimation exceedingly plain, 

That they’d better cut! and not come again: 

All the heroes of olden time 

Who have jingled alike in armor and rhyme, 

Hercules, Hector, Quintus Purtius, 

Pompey, and Pegasus-riding Perseus, 

Brave Bayard, and the brave Roland, 

Men who never a fight turned backs on; 

Charles, the Swede, and the Spartan band, 

Coriolaxus. and General Jackson, 

Richard the Third, and Marcus Brutus, 

And others, whoso names won’t rhyme to suit us, 

Must certainly sink in the dim profound 
When Captain Davis’ story gets round. 

Know ye the land where tho sinking sun 
Sees tho last of earth when tho day is done? 

Where tho course of empire is sure to stop, 

And tho play conclude with tho lillh-act drop? * 

Where, wonderful spectacle! hand in hand 
Tho oldest and youngest nations'stand ? 

Where yellow Asia, withered and dry, 

Hears Young America, sharp and spry, 

With thumb in his vest, and a quizzical leer, 

Sing out, * Old Fogie, come over here! ’ 

Know ye the land of mines and vines, 

Of monstrous turnips and giant pines, 

Of monstrous profits and quick declines, 

And Howland and Aspixwall’s steam-ship lines? 

Know ye the land so wondrous fair ? 

Fame has blown on his golden bugle, 

From Battery-place to Union-square, 

Over the Park and down McDougal; 

Hither, and thither, and everywhere, 

In every city its name is known ; 

There is not a grizzly Wall-street bear 

That does not shrink when the blast is blown: 

There Dives sits on a golden throne, 

With Lazarus holding his shield before, 


♦ Sco Berkeley. 
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Charged with a heart of auriferous stoue, 

And a pick-axe and spado on a field of or. 

Know ye the land that looks on Ind ? 

There only you 'll see a pacific sailor, 

Its song has been sung by Jenny Lind, 

And the words were furnished by Bayard Taylor. 

Seaward stretches a valley there, 

Seldom frequented by men or women ; 

Its rocks are hung with the priekly-pcar, 

And the golden balls of the wild persimmon; 
Haunts congenial to wolf and bear, 

Covered with thickets, are everywhere; 

There’s nothing at all in the place to attract us, 
Except some grotesque kinds of cactus; 

Glittering beetles with golden wings, 

Royal lizards with golden rings. 

And a gorgeous species of poisonous snake, 

That lets you know when he means to battle 
By giving his tail a rousing shake, 

To which is attached a muflled rattle. 

Captain Davis, (Jonathan R.,) 

With James McDonald, of Alabama, 

And Dr. Bolivar Sparks were thar, 

Cracking the rocks with a miner’s hammer. 

Of the valley they’d heard reports 
* That plenty of gold was there in quartz.’ 

Gold in quartz they marked not there, 

. But p’ints enough on the prickly pear, 

As they very soon found 
When they sat on the ground, 

To scrape the blood from their cuts and scratches; 
For a rickety cactus had stripped them bare, 

And cobbled their hides with crimson patches. 
Thousands of miles they are from home, 

Hundreds from San Francisco city; 

Little they think that near them roam 
A baker’s dozen of wild banditti: 

Fellows who prowl, like stealthy cats, 

In velvet jackets and sugar-loaf hats, 

Covered all over with trinkets and crimes, 

Watches an.d crosses, pistols and feathers, 

Squeezing virgins and wives like limes, 

And wrapping their legs in unpatented leathers: 
Little they think how close at hand 
Is that cock of the walk — ‘ the Bold Brigand ! ’ 

And hero I wish to make a suggestion 
In regard to those conical, sugar-loaf hats, 

I think those banditti, beyond all question, 

Some day will find out they ’re a parcel of fiats; 

For if that style is with them a passion, 

And they stick to those hats in spite of the fashion, 
Some Tuscan Leary, Genik, or Knox 

Will get those brigands in a-bad box ; 

For the Chief of Police will send a ‘Star ’ 

To keep a look-out near the hat-bazar: 

And when Fra Diavolo comes to buy 
The peculiar mode that suits his whim, 

He may find out, if the Star is spry, 

That instead of the hat they ’ve ironed him. 
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Captain Davis, and James McDonald, 

And Doctor Sparks together stand; 

Suddenly, like the lieree Clan Ronald, 

Bursts from the thicket the Bold Brigand, 

Sudden, and never a word spoke they, 

But pulled their triggers and blazed away. 

* Music,’ says Halleck, ‘is everywhere; ’ 

Harmony guides the whole creation; 

But when a bullet sings in the air 

So close to your hat that it moves your hair, 

To enjoy it requires a taste quite rare, 

With a certain amount of cultivation. 

But never music, homely or gTand, 

Grisi’s ‘ Norma’ or Gungl’s band, 

The distant sound of the watch-dog’s bark, 

The coffee-mill’s breakfast-psalm in the cellar, 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ or the sweet ‘Sky-lark,’ 

Sung by Miss Pyne, in ‘ Cinderella; ’ 

Songs that remind us of days of yore, 

Curb-stone ditties wo loved to hear, 
l Brev:ers' yeast! ’ and ‘ Straw , oat straw ! ’ 

‘ Lily-white earn, a penny an ear ! ’ 

Rustic music of chanticleer, 

‘Robert the Devil,’ by Meyerbeer, 

Played at the * Park ’ when the Woods were here, 
Or an}' thing else that an echo brings 
From those mysterious vibrant strings, 

That answer at once, like a telegraph line, 

To notes that were written in ‘ Old Lang Syne; ’ 
Nothing, I say, ever played or sung, 

Organ panted, or bugle rung, 

Not even the horn on the Switzer Alp, 

Was half so sweet to the Captain’s car 
As the sound of tho bullet that split his scalp, 

And told him a scrimmage was awful near. 

Come, 0 Danger! in any form, 

‘ The earthquake’s shock or the ocean-storm; ’ 

Come, when its century’s weight of snow 
The avalanche hurls on the Swiss chateau; 

Come with the murderous Hindoo Thug, 

Come with the Grizzly’s fearful hug, 

With the Malay’s stab, or the adder’s fang, 

Or the deadly flight of the boomerang, 

But never come when carbines bang 

That are fired by men who must tight or hang. 

On they came, with a thunderous shout 
That made the rocky canon ring: 

(‘ Canon,’ in Spanish, means tube, or spout, 

Gorge, or hollow, or some such thing.) 

On they come, with a thunderous noise; 

Captain Davis said, calmly, ‘ Boys, 

I ’vo been a-waiting to see them chaps; ’ 

And with that he examined his pistol-caps; 

Then a long, deep breath ho drew, 

Put in his cheek a tremendous chew, 

Stripped off his waist-coat and coat, and threw 
Them down, and was ready to die or do. 
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Had I Bryant’s belligerent skill, 

Would n’t T make this a bloody fight? 

Or Alfred Tennyson’s crimson quill, 

What thundering, blundering lines I’d write! 

I’d batter, and hack, and cut, and stab, 

And gouge, and throttle, and curse, and jab ; 

I’d wade to my ears in oaths and slaughter, 

Pour out blood" like brandy and water; 

Hit ’em again if they asked for quarter, 

And clinch, and wrestle, and yell, and bite. 

But I never could wield a carnivorous pen 
Like either of those intellectual men. 

I love a peaceful, pastoral scene, 

With drowsy mountains, and meadows green, 

Covered with daisies, grass, and clover, 

Mottled with Dorset or South-down sheep, 

Better than fields with a red turf over, 

And men piled up in a Waterloo heap. 

But, notwithstanding, my fate erics out: 

‘ Put Captain Davis in song and story 1 
That children hereafter may read about 
His deeds in the Rocky-Canon foray! * 

James McDonald, of Alabama 
Fell at the feet of Doctor Sparks ; 

4 Doctor,’ said lie, ‘Dm as dead as a hammer, 

And you have a couple of bullet-marks. 

This,’ he gasped, ‘is the end of life.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Sparks, 4 ’tis a mighty solver; 

Excuse mo a moment —just hold my knife, 

And I ’ll hit that brigand with my Colt’s revolver.’ 

Then through the valley the contest rang, 

Pistols rattle and carbines bang; 

Horrible, terrible, frightful, dire 
Flashed from the vapor the foot-pads’ fire, 

Frequent, as when in a sultry night 
Twinkles a meadow with insect-light; 

But deadlier far, as the Doctor found, 

When, crack! a ball through his frontal bone 
Laid him fiat on his back on the hard-fought ground, 
And left Captain Davis to go it alone! 

Oh! that Roger Bacon had died! 

Or Schwartz, the monk, or whoever first tried 
Cold iron to choke with a mortal load, 

To see if saltpetre wouldn’t explode. 

For now, when you get up a scrimmage in rhyme, 

The use of gun-powder so shortens the time, 

That just as your Iliad should have begun, 

Your epic gets smashed with a Paixhan gun; 

And the hero for whom you are tuning the string 
Is dead before ‘arms and the man ’ you sing; 

To say nothing of how it will jar and shock 
Your verses with hammer, and rammer, and stock, 
Bullet and wad, trigger and lock, 

Nipple and cap, and pan and cock. 

But would n’t I like to spread a few pages 
All over with arms of the middlo ages? 

Would n’t I like to expatiate 
On Captain Davis in chain or plato? 
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Spur to heel, and plume to crest, 

Visor barred, and lance in rest, 

Long, eross-hilted brand to wield, 

Cuirass, gauntlets, mace, and shield; 

Cased in proof himself and horse. 

From frontlet-spike to buckler-boss; 

Harness glistering in the sun, 

Plebeian foes, and twelve to one! 

I tell you now there’s a beautiful chance 
To make a hero of old romance; 

But I’m painting his picture for after-time, 

And do n’t mean to sacrifice truth for rhyme. 

Cease, Digression: the fray grows hot 1 
Never an instant stops the firing; 

Two of the conical hats are shot, 

And a velvet jacket is just expiring. 

Never yields Captain Davis an inch, 

For ho did n’t know how, if he wished, to flinch. 

Firm ho stands in the Rocky Gorge, 

Moved as much by those vagrorn men 
As an anvil that stands bv a blacksmith’s forgo 
Is moved by the sledge-hammer’s 4 ten-pound-ten! * 
Firm, though his shirt, with jag and rag 
Resembles an army’s storming-Hag: 

Firm, till sudden they give a shout, 

Drop their shooters and clutch their knives; 

When he said : ‘ I reckon their powder’s out, 

.And I’ve got three barrrels, and that's three lives! 

One! and the nearest steeple-crown 
Stood aghast, as a minster spiro 
Stands, when the church below is on fire, 

Then trembles, and totters, and tumbles down. 

Don Pasquale the name ho bore, • 

Near Lecco was reared his ancestral cot, 

Close by Lago Como’s shore, 

For description of which, see ‘Claude Melxotte.’ 
Two! and instantly drops, with a crash, 

An nntediluvial sort of moustache; 

Such as hundreds of years had grown, 

When scissors and razors were quite unknown. 

He from that Tuscan city had come, 

Where a tower is built all out of — plumb ! 

Puritaxi his name was hight — 

A terrible fellow to pray or fight: 

Threo! and as if his head were cheese, 

Through Castaihva a bullet cut; 

Knocked a hole in his os unguis, 

And bedded itself in the occiput. 

Daily to mass his widow will go, 

In that beautiful city, a lovely moaner, 

Where those supernatural sausages grow, 

Which wo mis-prouounce when we stylo ‘ Bcllona! * 

As a crowd that near a dtipot stands, 

Impatiently waiting to take the cars, 

Will ‘ clear the track ’ when its iron bands 
The ponderous, fiery hippogritf jars: 
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Yet the moment it stops do n’t care a pin, 

But hustle and bustle and go right in ; 

So the half of the band that still survives, • 
Comes up, with long moustaches and knives, 
Determined to mince the Captain to chowder, 

So soon as it 8 known he is out of powder. 

Six feet one, in trowsers and shirt, 

Covered with sweat, and blood, and dirt; 

Not very much scared, (though his hat was hurt, 
And as full of holes as a garden-squirt;) 

Awaiting the onslaught, behold him stand 
"With a twelve-inch ‘ Bowie’ in either hand. 

His cause was right, and his arms were long, 

His blades were bright, and his heart was strong; 

All he asks of the trinketed elan 

Is a bird’s-eye view of the forfcmost man ; 

But shoulder to shoulder they come together, 

Six sugar-loaf hats and twelve legs of leather; 
Fellows whose names you can’t rehearse 
Without instinctively clutching your purse: 
Badiali and Bon esini, 

Fierce Alboni and fat Dandini, 

Old Rubini and Mantit.lini, 

Cherubini and Paganini: 

(But I had forgot the last were shot; 

No matter, it do n’t hurt the tale a jot.) 

Onward come the terrible crew! 

Waving their poignards high in air, 

But little they dream that seldom grew 
Of human arms so long a pair 
As the Captain had hanging beside him there, 
Matted from shoulder to wrist with hair, 
Brawny, and broad, and brown, and bare. 

Crack ! and his blade from point to heft 
Had cloven a skull, as an egg is cleft; 

And round he swings those terrible Hails, 

Heavy and swift, as a grist-mill sails; 

Whack 1 and "the loftiest conical crown 
Falls full length in the Rocky Valley; 

Smack 1 and a duplicate Don goes down, 

As a ten-pin fails in a bowling-alley. 

None remain but old Rubint, 

Fierce Alboni, and fat Dandini; 

Wary fellows, who take delight 
In prolonging, as long as they can, a fight, 

To show the science of cut and thrust, 

The politest method of taking life; 

As some men love, when a bird is trussed, 

To exhibit their skill with a carving-knife: 

But now with desperate hate and strength. 

They cope with those arms of fearful length. 

A scenic effect of skill and art, 

A beautiful play of tierce and carte, 

A fine exhibition it was, to teach 

The science of keeping quite out of reach. 
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But they parry and ward, and guard, and fend, 
And rally, and dodge, and slash, and shout, 

In hopes that from mere fatigue in the end 
He either will have to give in or givo out. 


Never a Yankee was born or bred 
Without that peculiar kink in his head 
By which he could turn tho smallest amount 
Of whatever he had to the best account 
So while the banditti cavil and shrink, 

It gives Captain Davis a chance to think ; 

And the coupled ideas shot through his brain, 

As shoots through a village an express-train ; 

And then! as swift as the lightning flight, 

When the pile-driver falls from its fearful height, 

He brings into play, by way of assister, 
llis dexter leg, as a sort of ballista. 

Smash! in the teeth of tho nearest rogue, 

Ho throw the whole force of his hob-nailed brogue! 
And a horrible yell from the rocky chasm 
Rose in the air like a border slogan, 

When old Ruiuxi lay in a spasm, 

From tho merciless kick of the iron brogan. 

As some old Walton - , with line and hook, 

Will stand by the side of a mountain-brook, 

Intent upon taking a creel of trout; 

But finds so many poking about, 

Under the roots, and stones, and sedges, 

In tho middle, and near the edges, 

Kager to bite, so soon as the haeklo 
Drops in the stream from his slender tackle, 

And finally thinks it a weary sport, 

To fish where trout are so easily caught; 

So Captain Davis gets tired at last 
Of fighting with those that drop down so fast, 

And a tusslo with only a couple of men 
Seems poor kind of fun, after killing of-ten ! 

But just for the purpose of ending the play 
He puts fierce Aliioni first out of the way; 

And then to show Signor DanISini his skill, 

He splits him right up, as you’d split up a quill; 

Then drops his Bowie and rips his shirt, • 

To bandage the wounds of the parties hurt; 

An act as good as a moral, to teach 
•That none are out of humanity’s reach,’ 

An act that might have produced good fruit, 

Had tho brigands survived, but they did n’t do it. 

Sixteen men do depose and say, 

‘ That in December, the twentieth day, 

They were standing closo by when tho fight occurred, 
And are ready to swear to it, word for word, 

That a bloodier scrimmage they never saw ; 

That the bodies were sot on, accordin’ to law; 

That the provocation and great excitement 
Would n’t justify them in a bill of indietrnent; 

But this verdict they find against Captain Davis, 

That if ever a brave man lived — he brave is.’ 
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A RAMBLE IN OCTOBER. 

BY A NEW COXTnmi'TOr. 


It is Willis who says that 4 cities are convenient places of refuge from 
winter and bad weather, hut one longs to get out into the country, like 
a sheep from a shed, with the first warm gleam of sun-shine.* 

I believe in this. To me a hegira into the country is a solace in all 
seasons. It invigorates the spirits; it soothes care, and sharpens the 
sense of existence and enjoyment as nothing else can. 

But October , and the mellow Indian summer! As often as it comes 
it stirs in me the old feeling. Straightway I am a boy again, and must 
away to the woods and mountains, as of yore, that I may inhale the 
sweet breath of Nature, and, in the silence of majestic forests, some- 
toilere — the particular where it matters not: 

1 Read, whisperingly, 

The eospel of the stars, great Nature’s 
Holy writ 9 

The present season has been unusually prodigal in its gift of balmy 
days ; or else, a close imprisonment in town for the summer has made 
me more than ordinarily sensible of such as have been vouchsafed. 

But, resisting obstinately the unbroken succession of cloudless days 
which led in and out an unparalleled September, and smothering suc¬ 
cessfully, in the dull routine of duties, another half-month of delicious 
out-door weather, I oame suddenly to the conclusion that I could en¬ 
dure it no longer. 4 Something must be done,* I resolved inwardly. 

On the morning which followed this somewhat dogged determination 
I threw up my window, and felt in my bones the advent of the verita¬ 
ble Indian summer. The signs of its approach are unmistakable. 

A few clouds in the Orient were retiring leisurely before the warm 
sun, aided by a breath of wind, scarcely perceptible, yet bearing on its 
bosom the perfume of forests in the far-off south-west. 

All along the horizon Lay a mantle of yellow haze, which gradually 
and imperceptibly mingled with the azure of a transparent sky. It 
was neither cloud, nor mist, nor yet smoke, but a consolidation of light 
rather, present everywhere, but impalpable, and lending to the land¬ 
scape a dreamy beauty. This mysterious something it is which, per¬ 
vading the atmosphere, yet not alloying it, gives at this season, to every 
object in nature a lustre not its own; and which at other times we 
mis3, as, in the realm of Art, we look in vain in the common landscape 
for the charm which affects us in the sun-sets of Turner or a Claude. 

But I find myself already lost in the enjoyments of balmy October, 
while as yet I am only dreaming at my open window. 

Having found a companion of congenial spirit, with leisure on his 
hands for a three-days’ intercourse with Nature, we at once cast about 
for a choice of localities in which to indulge our vagrant propensities. 
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Shall it be Conway- ward — the chosen haunt of artist-life, and the 
locale of scenery of such abounding beauty as to make it even now the 
acknowledged rival of the Saxon Switzerland ? 

Or shall it be ‘ up the river ’ ? — the upper sources of the Connecti¬ 
cut, I mean — where, from much familiarity, the writer deposeth that, 
if he would, he could tell of more attractions than either the Elbe or 
the Rhine can boast. 

Shall we wake up the grim Old Man of Franconia, now preparing 
for his hybernal slumbers l or visit, in her autumnal solitudes, that 
form of marvellous beauty which lies at full length among the moun¬ 
tains of Northern New-Hampshire ? 

1 Ipsa Natura alma recubans sub tegmine montis 

Or shall we turn our steps toward Berkshire, now made classic by 
the homes of the poets ? thence, by easy stages, down the valley of th© 
Hudson, to linger in the lap of Sleepy Hollow or on the broad bosom of 
the Tappaan Sea, and bring up, at length, in the great metropolis ? 

Or, last, but not least , shall we explore the Connecticut valley in 
Massachusetts, so rich in its quiet beauty, and not wanting in historic 
lore ? 

On weighing each and every attraction and inducement in connection 
with these dainty morceaus of travel, it was decided to adopt the latter : 
first , because of its propinquity, as more .according with our limited 
three-days’ leave of absence; secondly , the easy nature of the field 
being more congenial to the somewhat heavy corporeal carpentry of 
my companion, (may he pardon the allusion ;) and, thirdly , because of 
certain traditions of enormous tracks of antediluvian fowls, still extant 
in the rocky bed of the stream, in this locality, the pretended search 
for which would give a scientific air to our wanderings, and which 
curiosities we were really desirous to see. 

Behold us, then, in the declination of the mellow^ftemoon, fully 
equipped for so eventful an expedition — with maps, guide-books, and 
charts complete, as though bound on a cruise in search of the missing 
Sir John. 

It would have gladdened the heart of Mungo Park to contemplate 
my partner in rurality, togged out in his travelling-panoply. I forbear 
any attempt at description. * - 

Viewed by fagot-light, in his blanket and peaked sombrero, he 
would have passed current anywhere as ‘ king of a gipsy band,’ if not 
the Fra-Diavolo himself. My own equipments, which I had hitherto 
regarded with some complacency — especially a slouched tarpaulin 
which had borne me company through many a storm and blast in the 
Oberland — sunk, by contrast, so utterly into the shade, that I will 
make no mention of it more. 

Thus prepared, and meeting by appointment at the station-house, 
punctually at the hour of four, we kicked from off our shoes the dust 
of the city; putting which behind us at the rate of a mile a minute, 
wo came to our halting-place early in the evening, on the banks of the 
Connecticut. 

Here preparation was made to sup ; and, sharpened by long-fasting 
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and the keen edge of the evening-air, we did full justice to the well- 
earned reputation of mine host of the * Massasoit.’ Need I recount 
here the trencher-feats of the Fra ? Sancho Fanza could have 
achieved no more. 

But the end came, and we rolled out on the pave to breathe in the 
cool October air. The main incident of this walk was the purchase, 
each, of a trusty stick, by way of cane — a sort of shepherd’s-crook — 
wherewith to encourage our weary pilgrimage. 

It is but a brief run over the iron race-course to Northampton ; but 
it is delightful, nevertheless, lying along the banks of the Connecticut, 
which rolls lazily through the meadows on its course to the sea. 

Early in the morning following, we had set our faces toward Mt. 
Holyoke, which, rising abruptly from the opposite margin of the river, 
seems beckoning to all dusty pilgrims to climb up its summit, and 
view from thence the transcendant loveliness of the scene. It needed 
no repetition of the invitation to us. So, giving our donkey into the 
keeping of a lively Canuck y whom we found at the Red-House, hard- 
by, we commenced the slow ascent by a side-path that at this point 
winds out of the common road. 

The ascent, though steep, is not toilsome. Horses can go three- 
fourths of the distance. But to an athletic man it is better to take it 
on foot. 

Take it easy, however, and stop at intervals to enjoy the glimpses 
that break upon you through the openings of the trees. But, 0 pil¬ 
grim ! be not inveigled by the man in plaid-coat and conical hat, who 
lies in wait for you at the fork where the paths diverge. To all human 
appearance, as he lounges languidly on the top-rail of the fence, just 
where the view is most alluring, he is a tourist, like yourself, of whom, 
in the dilemma of two paths opening suddenly before your eyes, you 
will very naturally ask the way. He will point you to that leading to 
the wooden stairs, up which you may have your choice to be dragged 
in a sort of corn-hopper, with your life at the hazard of a hempen 
rope ; or to drag, unaided, your own weary timbers up some three hun¬ 
dred steps, on an inclination of forty-five degrees. Rather seek out the 
longer but more gradual and easy ascent, by the winding-path which 
diverges on your right, and will bring you at the top in due time, in 
fitter mood for enjoyment. 

The summit gained, a panorama of surpassing beauty greets you. 

It has often been admired and described ; but, though many times 
experienced, it is none the less to be enjoyed. Seen through the shim¬ 
mering atmosphere of this golden October day, it assumed a new 
phase. Whoever has toiled up the steep Roningstuhl, that over-hangs 
the town of Heidelburg, must have remarked, in the view from its 
summit, the strong likeness to this from Holyoke. In all their sur¬ 
roundings they are greatly similar. There is the valley, closely shut 
up in the north, opening out at our feet into a broad plain, through 
which glides the Connecticut, as glides the silver Neekar from out the 
valleys of Odenwald, to where the Rhine receives her in his joyous em¬ 
brace. Westward, the mountain-peaks of Berkshire rise up like the 
tops of the Alsatian hills. All around are minor pfaks, rocky and 
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gray, and crested with the ancient forest, in form not unlike the towers 
which crown the Geissberg and the Reidersthul. To the south, as far 
as the eye can reach, vast fields stretch out, which need but the sympa¬ 
thy of man, and they "would rival the vine-clad valleys of the Rhine. 
Over all rests the spirit of the Indian summer, like a benediction. 

Here, reader, with your leave, having assumed the style of narra¬ 
tive, I will for the future drop all epistolatory first persons singular and 
plural. 

Then hastening down from the mountain-top, where they had already 
loitered too long, our dusty travellers resumed their journey. Slowly 
they wound their way toward the north, through the meadows of broom- 
corn, and along the lovely valley, which here seems stretching out 
its arms on either side to gather unto itself all the ripeness of the 
harvests. 

Meanwhile, as they journeyed on, they beguiled the time with pro¬ 
fitable discussion and sage conjectures touching that shadowy era, long 
ages ago, when the broad plain over which they were passing formed 
the bed of the adjacent river. How once the stream, as indubitable 
marks still show, usurped the whole of this broad valley, now the pride 
and glory of New-England. How, then and there, hostile tribes of 
Indians, separated as by a moving sea, beckoned defiance to each other 
from the opposite shores. How, in the silent work of numberless years, 
atom by atom, this rich alluvium was formed, through which huge 
aquatic birds stalked, and of -whom not their fossils even remain, but 
tracks only. How, from mysterious causes, the waters slowly dimi¬ 
nished and dried up, and the river retired to its serpentine bed, that 
when the children of the Pilgrims came, they might find, ready for 
their hands, these mile3 of pinquent meadow, where they need but to 
sow and reap, and build barns, and cram them to the bursting. 

1 Who knows,’ said the Fra, pursuing the theme still farther, ‘to 
what hecatombs of slaughtered innocents the richness of these lands 
may not be owing ? Who can vouch that the ferruginous nature of the 
soil, in the isolated patches of reddish earth we are continually passing, 
may not owe its origin to the rivers of human blood poured out in offer¬ 
ings to the unknown god of that Pagan race that once defiled this gar¬ 
den of Eden ? Yes, blood,’ quoth the Fra, warming with his subject, 

‘ the infinitesimal proportion of 'which, in the integral of the vital fluid, 
hath, in the aggregate of untold murders, formed, for aught I know, 
the iron mines of the earth. Thunder! ’ continued he, ‘ the very fancy 
maddens me, and wakes up the ancient grudge I bear toward that 
whole inhuman race. If there is anything out of the infernal pit that 
I hate, it is your crafly, cold-blooded, ruthless, devilish barbarian, in the 
civilized tongue, yclept Indian.’ 

A long silence followed this out-break of emotion on the part of the 
usually placid Fra, during which the magic influence of the mild Octo¬ 
ber afternoon gradually wrought its work, and disposed to calm en¬ 
joyment. 

The spirit of the golden autumn was never more dominant. The 
air is filled with all pleasant sounds, which the very hush of nature but 
brings out more plainly. Insect-life seems resurrect ionized, and dins 
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with a drowsy hum upon the ear. The running brook singeth musi¬ 
cally. The peculiar husbandry of the country is in itself a charm. 
There are no fences to mark the boundaries of fields; only the dark 
outline of the ripening harvest; so that freely each field of voluptuous 
grain may coquet with its neighbor. The merry corn clashes its 
broad leaves together with a silvery sound ; the ripe grain nods to the 
vine ; the trailing vine whispers in the ear of the sweet-pea blossom ; 
and all are telling of the dreamy Indian summer. 

Anon the travellers come suddenly upon the rare old town of Had¬ 
ley, which seems to be lying asleep, stretched out in the sunny meadow. 
Square old-fashioned houses are squatting upon their haunches on either 
side of the wide street, and over them, protectingly, broad-spreading 
4 pyrotechnic * elms reach out their giant arms, as if pronouncing a 
blessing. Each home-stead, it may be observed, is proud of its plethoric 
barn, which it thrusts into conspicuous view. Heaps of round-bellied 
pumpkins are piled up in the yard. Through the crannies of the well- 
filled granaries gleams the yellow com. 

No body seems stirring about, if we except a bevy of giggling girls 
who are swinging upon a gate, holding by the strings their coquettish 
Swiss bonnets, and ogling tlie Fra, whose brigand hat and modish 
lunette they cannot make out to consist. Old Hadley has preserved 
intact its virtuous rural life, being innocent of those great modem 
seducers, the rail-road and the station-house. 

From Hadley the road takes a serpentine trail among the fields of 
heavy broom-corn, winding on toward Sunderland. Close on the right 
rise the classic heights of Amherst, and on the left lies the silver Con¬ 
necticut, gleaming in the setting sun. 

It had been the intention of our travellers to dine moderately, * in the 
after-part of the day,* at old Deerfield, tarrying first at the Flodden- 
field of the Indian massacre at Bloody-brook ; but from the incivility of 
the surly pike-man at the bridge in Sunderland, where they paid toll, 
they missed their way, losing the main-road, the battle-field, and the 
moiety of their patience with the declining day. The only incident 
which befel them, while groping among lanes and cross-roads, was the 
finding of an old well of delicious water, at which the Fra must needs 
quench his thirst at such a rate that the pleasant old lady, standing in 
the door of a farm-house hard by, with up-raised hands, besought him 
to * remember that the drought in that section was exceeding great' 

Shortly they passed the famous Sugar-loaf, the rival of Holyoke, and 
its superior in many points of attraction. Abrupt and stem, it lifts its 
fearful front perpendicularly a thousand feet above the road, which 
winds around its base. Many are the legends and dark stories in the 
unwritten history of this famous mountain. The merry old farmer to 
the southward of the hill, whose home-stead has rested in its sunny 
nook for half a century, will tell them to you, adding with a zest 
some personal adventure of his own, which will pay well for the 
listening. 

Toward night, a shout of joy from the Fra, who had strayed ahead, 
proclaimed the vicinity of good cheer. Close upon the right were the 
gambrel-roofs of old Deerfield. 
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Straightway to the tavern the way-worn pilgrims bent their steps, 
tarrying only to read an inscription, emblazoned in Roman capitals, on 
the porch of a pretentious dwelling, to the effect that the pillars which 
supported its roof had once upheld the gallery of the old meeting-house, 
in the days of the Indian depredations. One long street winds through 
the town. On either side are quaint houses with projecting gables and 
over-hanging eves. This style of architecture was not without its fit¬ 
ness when every house was a fortress, liable at any time to stand siege 
against the murderous Indians. In themselves, withal, these nonde¬ 
script structures possess a sort of uncouth beauty which compels admi¬ 
ration. Commend me indeed at all times to a roof of the wide- 
spreading gambrel mould in a country-house. Nothing so much gives 
the promise of protection and hearty hospitality within. 

Of the dinner at the little tavern at the extreme end of the street, 
but little can be said. 

A cheering incident, however, was the finding, in the capacity of 
head-butler over the limited larder of the establishment, a lively little 
chap of a foreigner, who hailed from the German canton Zug, in 
Switzerland, and who once did duty, as he exultingly said, at the dirty 
little * hof’ in the Rhigi Culm. His joy knew no bounds when he 
learned these loci of his early life were not entirely unknown to the 
hungry guests whom he now served, in regard for whom, and in token 
of good-fellowship, he volunteered some most extraordinary perform¬ 
ances by way of dinner amusements, such as representing, by means of 
glass-tumblers partly filled with water, Alpine echoes ; transfixing with 
a two-pronged fork an imaginary apple in the panel of the opposite 
door, between the heads of his guests ; turning backward somersets 
over the table at which they were sitting, without so much as disturb¬ 
ing a wrinkle ; and sundry other accomplishments known only on the 
grim shores of the lake of the four cantons. 

After dinner, in place of dessert, the frisky Rhigi-man unrolled a 
gigantic panorama, such as are thrust into the faces of way-worn 
travellers at every turn in Switzerland. This ended, and a flourish of 
‘ Ranz des Vachcs 1 thrown in, the landlord of the jolly tavern was 
summoned, and the travellers took stately leave, first crossing the palm 
of their Swiss friend with a bright quarter, wherewith to refresh his 
memory of the desolate fraulein } who, without doubt, now mourns the 
exile of her lover by the dark waters of the Zug. 

Although night was approaching fast, the guests could not depart 
without paying their respects to the old house that was once the scene 
of the bloody tragedy in the time of the Indian massacre and burning of 
Deerfield. 

And to their sorrow and mortification, they learned that the last 
memento of this dark deed had vanished before the utilitarian spirit of 
the day. In the place of the grim old mansion, that alone weathered 
the siege, and for more than a century has stood with the scars of the 
battle in its front, with a hale and hearty life yet left in its old timbers, 
there stood a monstrosity of modem Yankee carpentry, glaring with 
white paint, and seemingly composed all of windows and clap-boards. 
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around whose fearfully shaped corners the evening wind shrieked 
dismally. 

In hopes that some trace might yet he found, the Fra pushed his 
researches within the inclosure. 

There was a tall, lanky, muscular man husking in a ham. 

When first descried, he was sitting with his hack toward the door, 
intent on his cereal occupation. Even at this point of view, there was 
no mistaking the unalloyed Yankee sovereign of the soil. 

‘ A pleasant evening, Sir,’ said the Fra, in those tones of insinuating 
affability he knew so well how to use. 

‘ The evening is well enough,’ responded the farmer, gruffly, continu¬ 
ing at his labors without looking up. 

‘ Fine growing weather we are having,’ said the Fra, continuing the 
topic he had so unsuccessfully started. ‘ You farmers surely can ’t find 
fault with the harvest this year.’ 

‘ Master squat on’t for pig-corn , though,’ rejoined the husker in a 
surly tone, at the same time wringing off the neck of a refractory ear 
with a sharp twist, as though it were the consolidated neck of the 
whole race of sentimental travellers who were w r ont to rail at what 
they called his lack of reverence and historic regard, and to disturb his 
domestic peace. 

‘ Are there not some relics of the old house hereabouts ? ’ pursued the 
Fra. 

‘ Wall, I suppose there be.’ 

‘ Can one gain access to them without much inconvenience to you ? ’ 

‘ You jest wait till I have done husking, and I ’ll see,’ was the gra¬ 
cious reply. 

There was no more to be said ; and so waiting patiently till the old 
man had accomplished his imposed quantum of labor, though to what 
particular point in the apparently unending pile he had arrived, it was 
difficult to comprehend, he bade us follow ham ; and leading the way 
over huge heaps of com, by the base of gigantic hay-ricks, and through 
a cow-shed, fragrant with the breath of innumerable kine, he came at 
last to a rickety out-building, the depository apparently of the miscel¬ 
laneous debris of a hundred years’ rack and ruin of a home-stead. 

Here, from underneath a nondescript mass of rubbish, he drew forth 
the last relics of his ancestral home. The front-door, bearing the 
hatchet-marks of the Indians, still plainly visible ; the inner-door too, 
with the identical shot-hole made by the bullet that killed Mrs. Shel¬ 
ton, and a few joists from the ancient frame-work, were all that had 
been spared in the general demolition. 

And now, with that curious anomaly of character, seen only in the 
undoubted stamp of the sturdy New-Englander, the before surly and 
oblivious old man, courteously and with feeling eloquence discoursed of 
the scenes and associations of the times long past, and brought up vividly 
to his mind by the rude relics just exhumed. One could not help feel¬ 
ing a sort of admiration and reverence for the speaker, and envy, 
withal, an ancestry such as his, beyond that of royal origin, though it 
date back to King Solomon himself. 

With saddened hearts our travellers bade adieu to their now civil and 
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gentlemanly host, with expression of many thanks, which he received 
with a true grace. To have added money would have been deemed an 
insult. 

All the way from Deerfield the road winds through rich, cultivated 
fields and green meadows, crossing the Deerfield River, famous in his¬ 
tory, by a wooden-bridge, where toll is taken, and thence, by an easy 
grade, ascends to the town of Greenfield. The siin was setting as they 
dragged their tired donkey through its streets, and halted at the porch 
of a pretentious modem hotel. 

The town of Greenfield furnished nothing to detain our travellers 
long on the following morning ; so quitting which at an early hour, 
they turned their faces southward, and descended the river by the oppo¬ 
site bank to that along which they had come. 

At Bloody-brook, of which there exists nothing now but the name, 
they stopped to do reverence to the memory of those eighty-six brave 
young men, ‘ the flower of Essex,’ who here fell in battle with the 
Indians. 

Just beyond, they climbed the steep ‘ Sugar-loaf,’ and looked off its 
dizzy heights a thousand feet into the stream below. 

Tradition hath it that a body of Indians were once driven to the 
verge of this precipice by a superior force, and deliberately made the 
fearful plunge, in preference to captivity among the white men. 

How peacefully rests the little hamlet to the southward, on the 
mountain’s base — a very valley of Rasselas, in its rich and quiet 
beauty. 

"Will not the Fra bear record how rich and racy, if not the wines, 
the sparkling new cider of that happy valley ? — and of the rare hospi 
tality of the bacchanalian old farmer, to whose heart the thirst insa¬ 
tiate of the Fra even brought no dismay, but delight rather? 

Below this point the scenery differs not much from that on the oppo¬ 
site bank, with the exception of the mountain range, which shuts in the 
valley and contracts it toward the east; only the fields are broader, the 
meadows greener by a shade, and the forests increase. 

What with dinner, and pipes and pea-nuts for the Fra, and a glorious 
brilliancy of the western sky, giving promise of a prolongation of the 
fine weather, a trip to Brattleboro was soon decided on. 

Two hours by rail accomplished this. 

Brattleboro! How calmly it rests on the western bank of the Con¬ 
necticut, beneath the shadow of the oak-crested ‘ Chesterfield,’ and all 
embowered among lesser hills and hidden by many-hued forests ! 

What more can be said of it that has not already been said and 
sung by the soft-bosomed maidens, who every year languish through the 
long summer days in its cool shades, and dream of love, and write ditties 
to the melancholy moon, and otherwise make themselves miserable, 
beyond hope of resuscitation ? 

But the fame of this summer retreat, nevertheless, is well founded. 
In no snug New-England village is there more of natural loveliness. 
Whatever of beauty there is in hill and forest, and meadow and river, 
is here; and nowhere doth autumn so robe herself with gorgeous 
drapery. 
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huge, wide-mouthed chimneys, that always seem gaping. The mansion 
of which I am writing must have been built three-quarters of a century 
ago, probably more; for its architectural quaint ness hinted at periods 
before the Revolution. It was sitting at the base of a noble mountain, 

* Like Mart, sitting at her Saviour’s feet! ’ 

An immense watch-dog made me draw back the leg I had put out of 
the sleigh, rather precipitately. It was frost-bitten ; 1 did n’t care about 
having it dog-bitten; and I was not the least sorry when the nail-stud¬ 
ded door of the old house opened, and the gap was filled with the obese 
person of an ancient, I may say primeval Quaker, who looked the per¬ 
sonification of I-take-the-world-easy-tiveness. To his inquiring and 
friendly salutation, I replied with a great deal of sincerity, * Poor Tom’s 
a-cold ! * This was an immediate passport to his heart and hearth. 
Oh ! that the world was full of Willard Van Dusens ! 

Did I ever appreciate a fire before ? 

Have I words to paint the supper ? I plead delinquent. Such pies ! 
so deep and cart-wheel like ; with slices of apple piled with the regu¬ 
larity of bricks, and redolent of all kinds of herbs and cinnamon! 
Such bread! so white and spongy; so unlike that chalky substance of 
the city, which murders us at the low price of six-and-a-quarter cents 
per homoeopathic dose. Such — such — oh! well, I have n’t words. 
Then the floor — not a bit of carpet — as smooth and clean as if it had 
been the * special care ’ of some life to keep it so. How refreshing 
and un-metropolitan was every thing ! The wing of the last Christ¬ 
mas turkey hanging in the generous fire-place ; the simple mantel- 
ornaments ; and the chubby little clock, which kept up an unpleasant 
wheeze, as though it was going to have the croup ! It had an arrange¬ 
ment over the top to elucidate (and did n’t) something about the moon 
and tides, which I failed to quite understand, and Mrs. Van Dusen, 
(Mr. Van Dusen’s mother,) in attempting to explain, entirely distracted 
what little insight I previously had of the affair. Her demonstration 
of the clock problem reminded me of those commentators on Shak- 
speare who darken the text in their attempts to hold it up to the light. 
This venerable dame, Miss Van Dusen, and 4 dear Willard,’ as she 
called him, constituted the whole family. 

Old Mrs. Van Dusen sat rocking by the chimney-side like an anti¬ 
quated Cinderella. She looked as if she was a 4 fixture,’ as if she had 
rocked in that stiff-backed chair for a century, and was good for two 
more at least. 

Miss Van Dusen was about eighteen. 4 Would it not have been bet¬ 
ter not to have named the delicate creature Sacharissa ? ’ spake I 
inwardly. It was so like Chloe and the old English poets. This beauti¬ 
ful bud among the snows of Weehawken, with the barbarous name, 
owned a pair of bewitchingly blue eyes, and had luxuriant dark hair, 
which was arranged with no little show of female coquetry. But what 
woman is not fond and vain of beautiful hair ? The little beauty was 
fascinating. She had a gentle, confiding way, and I may say of her 
as the heart-poet said of Evangeline : 

4 When she had passed, U itemed like the ceasing of exquisite music / * 
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Old Van Dusen — what will he say to that ? — was an odd amalga¬ 
mation of piety and anecdote ; and one could see the cream of the joke 
in his eyes before it had settled down on his tongue. He gave an 
amusing description of his son Joshua, who, he said, was a respectable 
fellow enough until he became a clerk in Gotham. He said his heir 
came up to the home-stead last summer, for a few days, and startled 
them all with his fierce moustache, looking as belligerent as the pic¬ 
tures of the Czar in yellow jacket and blue hair — he, Joshua, the 
most tame of men! Oliver "W. Holmes was never half so bright. 
Then his remarks and criticisms on ‘Joshua’s deformed coats’ and 
tight pants, of heart-rending colors and Moscow patterns, were too 
much. My sides were sore with laughing, sore as if I had been beaten ; 
and indeed I had, for every word of my witty host was ‘ a hit — a 
palpable hit.’ And what a liquid, silvery voice Sacharissa had! Was 
canary-bird ever so sweet ? How she could talk with her eyes, the 
wench, and look a man’s heart away ! 

It was only when the lazy finger of the afflicted time-piece, before- 
mentioned, pointed insinuatingly at XI., that I thought of asking the 
geographical bearings of my room. What sense won’t a man surrender 
beneath the fire of a pair of wicked, innocent eyes ? 1 make this 

reflection because I shook hands twice with Miss Van Dusen, when 
there was not the ghost of an excuse for my doing so at all. I felt 
foolish after doing it; I knew my blushes must have scorched the 
suburbs of my hair, for I felt them streaming up my cheeks like North¬ 
ern lights. I was relieved when the old man took up the candle and 
led the way to my place of rest. Oh ! thought I, if it was only Sachar¬ 
issa, and the distance was ten miles ! I could not help thinking, as my 
good-souled host piloted me through the long entry, that he looked as 
croupy and chubby as the clock ; perhaps because he.had been with it 
so much! It struck me then, as he waddled up-stairs, how much he 
resembled Christy as the dancing Shaker. The ludicrous idea was 
irresistible, and tw r ice I was near putting a summary end to my respira¬ 
tion in attempting to smother a sacrilegious ‘ Fi-yi-yi ! ’ 

I was shown into the best room. It seemed about a hundred years 
older than the others. It looked as though it had been built in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and then ‘ transported ’ for some political 
association, to America. One side of the room was hung with heavy 
drapery ; but the other parts were of oak-paneling. It was something 
novel for me to sleep in such an apartment. And that bed, with its 
sombre hangings, looked like a great hearse. 1 knew at a glance I 
should never be able to sleep in that. It *s an idiosyncracy of mine ter 
dislike strange beds— a peculiarity I wash was more general. Could I 
shut my eyes beneath the gaze of those grotesque faces on the cornices, 
which never shut theirs ? I felt that I could not ; so 1 drew a large 
arm-chair close to the fire-place, which w as thick-set wdth tiles, on 
which Mrs. Doddridge teaching young Doddridge to spell, predominated. 
I gazed into the live embers of the log-fire, 

‘ Which from my brooding eyes took strangest shapes: ’ 
then a slumberous pleasing stole over mo like that of the Lotus-eaters : 
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a consciousness of being unconscious ; a state of mind when nothing 
astonishes one. It did n’t startle me in the least when I imagined that 
one of the quaint phizzes on the mouldings winked at me with its cob- 
webbed eye. On the contrary, I think I returned the wink with the 
greatest familiarity. Soon I fell into one of those sweet compromises 
with slumber — a doze. My eye-lids had leaden weights on them ; 
then they grew easier and seemed to open, and every one of the antique 
chairs was filled with a peruked and powdered * ancient.’ I too was 
‘ one of ’em.’ My shirt-bosom stuck out like a fin. My hand-ruffles 
were unimpeachable and spotless ; my shoe-buckles immeasurable ; my 
self-satisfaction unlimited. There were the wit and dignity of the 
olden time; ladies that figure in the Republican Court of our friend 
Griswold. 

I was talking to a high-bosomed dame : it was Sacharissa. I was 
dancing with some body : it was Sacharissa. The dance was a stately 
minuet, and we were executing it with the monotonous slowness of a 
Methodist-hymn. In one of the deep-set windows I was urging some 
one to elope with me : it was the adorable Sacharissa. She had con¬ 
sented. I was about to salute the tips of her delicious fingers when I 
opened my eyes. A myriad of sun-beams had come to a focus on the tip 
of my nose. The fire at my feet had expired ; the music, the guest of 
’Seventy-Six had gone, and nothing remained but the old room and 
its 1 very ancient and fish-like smell.’ How quickly the scene had 
passed : 

* AxD,4ikc the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve: 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind: we are such stuff 
As dreams are made of.' 

I could not help repeating those beautiful lines as I gave the 
unrumpled bed a series of desperate tugs, to insinuate that it had been 
tumbled legitimately, and then I joined the family at breakfast. I 
scarcely dared look Sacharissa in the eyes. Had I not seen her in a 
low-neck dress the night before ? Had I not pressed her hand and 
attempted her lips ? Ah ! me! and she looked so innocent! 

I was in my sleigh. They had asked me to come again ; she had 
asked me ; and speaking of the storm which had made me their guest, 
said, ‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity! ’ The imp ! — why did she say 
that and look so eatable ! 

A few hours brought me home. I called the hostler Sacharissa, and 
ordered him to rub Sacharissa down. The news-boy was Sacharissa. 
Every thing and every body was Sacharissa. Ah ! I am afraid I left 
that anatomical part of me which is called the heart in the shadow of 
those blue eyes, and my fate will be a warning in coming ages to all 
lovers, if I do not pass more nights at Weehawken Manor. 

Waltib Wavkblby.. 
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Who with a trusting heart doth walk as Nature leads, 

Shall see the secret of her loro on every hand revealed; 

Her wildest mothod hath no startling mystery now; 

Each chango succeeding, new and other friends disclose. 

The wintry sleet and winds but feign the powers of death and chill; 

For the future yet enfoldeth gardens bright with vernal bloom. 

The rage of storm and ocean-blast doth sweet caresses hide, 

Foreboding still another rest, another deeper calm. 

No sorrow falls, though Spring forgets to put her garb of promise on; 

No blackening doubt corrodeth prayer when summer is not glad ; 

Nor sick despair enfeebles faith if autumn’s stores are few. 

Completion weaves her golden thread through signs of grief and woo; 

Clouds are but mist when thickliest gathering o'er our eyes, 

And still the stars above us gleam, to all their glory true. 

Would'st know, 0 friond! wherefore so oft I seek the depths of forests dim, 

In hours of peace, in times of joy, and ever when my soul is sad? 

Why with a longing comfort full I greet the elm, and birch, and pine, 

And claim the daily gifts of hope from oak, and fir, and linden-treo ? 

The maple, ash, and chestnut high, why cease they ne’er my heart to stay ? 

Or pensive locust, or the willow mild, how may I their friendship know ? 
Wherefore tho beech with blessing rare salutcth me, his wayward child? 

Or, witching as thy promised maid, the graceful cedar bow's her love. 

No lowly alder-pied or guled laurel sees mo coldly pass them by; 

The dog-wood and tho wild-grape, nor yet the humble thorn is dumb. 

Each tree is tuneful, hath a blessed lay, and thus tho sylvan chorus swells: 

* We are children who in other guise were sent to dwell on earth with thee, 

And pass tho shapes of life and death to God, who doth all fate include. 

Wo seek no sorrow', but awake with light, and stream, and thoughtless bird to joy 
In what betides therein wo dwell and trust our given nature fulL 
With spring, through love, we haste, and all our bloom display: 

The maple red, the feathered elm, tho freshly glistening pine, 

The bronzed oak, tho browning birch, and generous chestnut, gaily plumed; 
White-blooming locust and lindens sweet intoxicate each galo; 

And with her bridal coronet tho dog-wood lures the amorous vino. 

Ivy beams throughout the sun-light; w T e braid no distant caro therein; 

The robin’s nuptial song aw r akes no liidden dream of fear. 

Love and to-day suffice tho coming of our wondrous sheen: 

Each leaflet as a votive prayer, each bud a high exultant hymn. 

* Tho past prepares — wise future mouldeth well as summer hath her sway; 
Spring’s flowers yield to bursting leaves, and the fair attains the high. 

Thus wail we not dead hours passed, but don broad robes of grandeur full. 

Oh! ask not why this majesty, e'en let thy heart therein be glad, 

And well mayest thou within our bosky deptlis now linger slow, 

Where seas of emerald shade shall lave thy fevered soul, 

And Peace embrace thy stricken heart, as with a mother’s loving arms. 

Here dwell tho tender winds, who woo tho frolic, laughing leaves 
To minstrel forth one happy lay of long and dear content 
Tho linnet from tho sycamore sings but of hope fulfilled; 

Wild roses light tho hemlock's gloom, and smile his frown away; 

Fair Dryads of the fore-time eld still haunt the rugged oak, 

For more than mortal comeliness his silent truth attests. 
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The streamlet’s merry glee no bitter pang of envy brings, 

And flitting shadows, while they go, ne’er wane to pale unrest. 

We are one with all those dearest thoughts each holy heart contains, 

Assured amid the saddest doom that beauty hides alway. 

Though night enshrouds dear day, and worshipped stars must pale with dawn, 
We wait the work of pregnant time, in calm, serene repose. 

• 

1 An endless change proves endless care, and Time doth not fold his silent wings. 
New hours lead fresh wonders on, for yesterday hath wrought her lot, 

And now the trophied conqueror, imperial Autumn, comes. 

Spring’s gentle .voice no tidings told of gorgeousness like thus; 

Or knew the blissful summer-time what unseen splendor filled her train. 
Announced but by his victory this king proclaims his throne, 

And binds the earth, a captive glad, with jewelled chains of rarest hue. 

Huge oaks he decks with ruby, wrung from morning’s reddest glow; 

In gold resplendent as high noon the beech astonished stands; 

A quivering robe of rainbow tint adorns the chestnut high; 

And purple gleam of moon-lit cloud is o’er the lonely hemlock thrown. 

With argent from old ocean borne, the maple flasheth brave; 

All sun-set’s burnished hues enwrap the stately sycamore. 

The melting veil of dying morn upon the elm is staid, 

And glad with star-bright garniture the hazel seeks thine eye. 

Enchantment, fairer than thy dreams of youth, o’ertakes each bough and spray, 
And lapped in amber autumn air, we tempt thy soul as heaven nigh. 

Wherefore this glory came, and whither hath its mystic goal? 

Believe: it were not meet to question high fulfilment thus. 

The days of earth must onward ever, through Being’s ebb and flow. 

Wherefore we are, and whither wend, our reason hath no call to seek: 

•To us doth faith dispense a beauty charmed, and love, and joy, 

Who haileth all beseeming good, unstung by lawless wisdom’s fang; 

Immortal guides to strength and peace, they know no weakness or dismay, 

But usher our appointed in with welcome now and welcome ever more. 

* Mysterious change, through endless form, avails her guise in life or death; 

Twin foes unite, who chase one round, to meet at last one parent eye. 

The vanished flowers of earlier suns were but the seed for goodlier fruit, 
Awaiting harvests yet unripe, yet by Omniscience meetly sown. 

Bright yesterday hath wrought her lot, her cadence still exalts thine ear, 

While sorrow’s cup rests on thy lip, for winter speaks and death obeys; 

Wild winds, and snow, and crushing blasts, he looseth on our ranks. 

Affrighted e’en the sun grows pale, with beam no longer true; 

Black storm, and ice, and riving shock, they rend sweet life away. 

Ensanguined are our snowy feet, as fast the gory garlands fall; 

No more the roses smile, or doth sweet whip-poor-will complain; 

The winsome streamlet too is dumb, and desolation reigns alone. 

With trunk and bough all grey and bare, our moan appals thy weeping heart, 

A requiem of death supremo, a dirge of ever-closing tomb. 

Yet vain are tears bewailing us, but for thyself, oh 1 bid them swifter flow; 

For grief shall wash the craven spirit’s ghastly night away, 

Where fear bestrides all comeliness, and strength is but a dire mis-shape. 

For ever speaks each change, with fuller word, that beauty shall not die, 

And ’midst fell tempest roar of death, behold the pine is dauntless still I 
No sense hath compass of that weal, fore-closing Being’s royal way ; 

Through shape Protean, ’mid varied theme across a tideless sea of days, 
Resigned we wait the vernal hour wheneo spring shall break again, if meet, 

And when her sweet embrace shall fail, a nobler seed sleeps in our fruit, 

To ripen for a garnering, whereof completion holds good ward. 

To peace our voice beseecheth, and thou art dearer far than we: 

There speaks thy fate clear angel-tones, and Peace bids thee, 0 child, be still.’ 
East-Creek , (N. J.) 
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TWO WISE MEN 0 F , G 0 T IT A M . 


WITH TIIEIR REMARK AUI.E SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


- * 1 do love 

To note and to observe: though I live out, 

Free from the active torrent, yet I’d mark 

The currents and the passages of thiugs, 

For mine own private use.’ 

What was the nature of the train of thought in which I was indulg¬ 
ing last Sunday morning, I really cannot pretend to say, but my pen 
had been dawdling along by itself over the sheet of paper spread before 
me ; probably it was a letter — possibly a love-letter — possibly not. 
The date was fairly written out; ‘Dear/ and a portion of a flourishing 
capital, plain enough before my eyes whenever they chanced to turn in 
that direction ; but so far as I am conscious of having done any thing 
at all, I was intently gazing into our own and the neighboring back¬ 
yards, where a miniature deluge, worthy of a pigmy Pyrrha and Deu¬ 
calion, was being visibly enacted. An antediluvian Shanghai, having 
curtailed himself of nearly one-half of that portion of his person above 
high-water mark, was gazing with the remainder in stupefied despai# 
over the waste of waters about him. My pretty little bantam-rooster, 
his stockings all down at the heel, and his toilet in sad confusion, rolled 
himself all up in his tumbled white feathers, till there was neither form 
nor comeliness to him, and crowded close up to his shivering Biddy for 
comfort. Even glorious old chanticleer had forgotten to sound his 
clarion that morning. Poor fellow! — there he stood on one leg for a 
full half-hour, never once thinking of his fine flowing tail-feathers drag¬ 
ging in the muddy waters, nor of his golden-red plumage that used to 
glance so in the sun, now all ruffled, and be-draggled, and torn ; nor 
yet could he muster up spirit to toss aloft his drooping, blood-red crest; 
but he drew in his humbled head as far as he could get it, into the 
bristling row of neck-feathers, and ruefully nestled up to his old enemy 
the Shanghai, and the coquettish little bantam-hen aforesaid. But 
Shanghai had been in terribly bad humor the whole morning; for his 
gouty toe was not materially benefited by the hydropathic treatment, 
and he had been swearing audibly in excellent Chinese at the villain¬ 
ous customs of the outside barbarian land ; and now he drew up the 
afflicted member with extraordinary care, and lifting it high above the 
raging flood, strutted off with a degree of pomp and importance 
extremely at variance with his actual condition and appearance. Eut 
the soggy bricks and spongy sod could afford but little consolation in 
his comfortless plight, and little to soothe his injured pride; so after 
marching with stately tread, like an opera-hero under difficulties, up 
and down his narrow domain, he was fain to creep back, dispirited and 
woe-begone, to the sorry group he had left, and ill could his craven 
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spirit brook the mild, reproachful glance of his ancient noble foe, and 
mean and abject was his port, and crest-fallen truly his visage, as he 
stole, shivering and dejected, into the* disconsolate group, and edged np 
to the insulted rooster. A boy’s new sled hung like a brightly-blazoned 
scutcheon over the opposite basement-door, and a pair of rusty skates 
dangled forlorn by their straps from the hinder-most spoke. 4 Delect¬ 
able weather for the holidays, truly ! Jupiter Pluvius ! St. Swithin! 
Naiads! Water-gods and goddesses all! — have mercy! — pity our 
low estate !-’ 

Goodness gracious! what a slap that was! 4 Frank Fantome ! — is 

it possible ! — are these your manners ? — to enter thus a gentleman’s 

room and peep over his shoulder while he writes ? Really I-’ 

4 Pooh, pooh! rub away, and when you begin to talk reasonably, I 
can listen ; meantime do n’t disturb yourself about your secret corre¬ 
spondence ; no very alarming revelations have yet been made, nor are 
likely to be, while you stare in that stupid way out of the window. 
Hem — blank ! You’d save me a precious deal of trouble were all 
your letters after the same model, and many another unfortunate I know 
would be the gainer. But, Sam, poor Mrs. Pincher down-stairs is in a 
sad way about you. • 4 Oh ! he is so changed, Mr. Fantome ; so wild¬ 
like ; he never eats any thing, poor young gentleman! and does n’t 
seem to take any notice of any thing ; and stares so when people speak 
to him, and makes such strange replies ; and he’s taken to gin, Sir, in 
the most frightful way, and wears his shirt-collar turned down, and 
half the time no cravat; and then — oh ! Mr. Fantome, it’s awful ! — 
such shocking things he says in his sleep ! ’ Here — your ear, Sam; 
they say you’ve sold yourself to— : —’ 

4 Whist! — yes ! 

- The-’ 

4 St! —softly!’ 

4 Old Knick ! ’ 

4 True! — it is, Frank! ’ 

4 Whe-e-e-ew! The dev-! ’’ 

4 Hush ! — it’s his knock ! — he’s here ! — the very same ! Up — 
up on your chair, Frank ! —it is n’t the table this time. Now, presto! 
Nicodemus! — change ! — appear! ’ 

Slowly, silently swung open the door, and with a slouch and a grin, 
the imp stood in the room. Now, were it not for that ever unimpeach¬ 
able character for veracity before whose sacred claims I and my fathers 
before me do reverently bow, I should summon to my aid at this crisis 
the whole armory of elemental war ; blue forked lightnings should dart 
and quiver, and ghastly spectral shapes should glide athwart the dark¬ 
ness, and groaning sepulchral voices should come up, muttering, yet 
fearfully distinct, from the depths of the horrible pit. As it is, kind 
reader, bear with me for one paragraph more, while I go on to relate 
how devilishly grinned the sooty satellite, and snatched from my 
trembling hand a blotted roll, and vanished. Frank, holding his nose 
in both hands, dismounted from his pedestal. 

4 Villainous smell of matches in the toom, though, Sam ; where the 
dev-’ 

4 Come, do ’nt speak of him again, Frank ! That is the original 
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Lucifer, the patron-saint of all earthly match-makers, and worshipped 
in the very odor of brimstone sanctity by all old maids and dowagers, 
from the weddings of the fair daughters of men unto this present evil 
day.’ 

• ‘ Good heavens ! look without, Sam! — how the clouds lower, and 
the fog sweeps darkling down, and the rain bursts in torrents on the 
white-washed walls l Black ! black the murky vapors wrap us round! 
Felt you not the trembling timbers?—heard you not that roaring 
blast ? Hark ! hark ! — the casements shake and rattle ! — the shut¬ 
ters swing madly in the storm ! — the sashes, they strain, they quiver! — 
furiously they clash together in the fearful gust! — they bend — they 
burst! Ho ! heard you ever laugh like that i — it poured in upon the 
tempest — such demoniac glee ! — such hellish merriment! Look ! — 
look l — that blue, that ghastly flame ! — it danees now! — it flashes! 
flickers!—it goes out! Why, Sam, you laughing now! All’s still 
again; the room grows light; the fire burns clear and bright once 
more ; that fearful, roaring blast has died away ; the pall-like mist is 
lifting up; 1 see ; I breathe again; the stifling sulphurous fumes no 
more infect the air! Come, help me to a chair! What is this all ? 
What does it mean ? * 

‘ Simply, Frank, that*you have upset my whole stock of spontaneous 
combustibles into the grate ; that an unusually strong burst of wind 
has forced open my sashes, and has deluged my carpet, to its irretriev¬ 
able ruin; that some unfortunate old gentleman in the street has made 
a forced offering of his Sunday beaver unto jEolus, to the extreme and 
boisterous satisfaction of half-a-score of news-boys ; and last and great¬ 
est of all, you are yourself, Frank, not a little frightened, which 
accounts, sine numine , for all the phenomena in question.’ 

‘Well, but — come closer; is it all nothing, then? Was not that 
black and blotted parchment signed with your best heart’s-blood ? Did 
you not therein contract, in consideration for sundry benefits derived, to 
belong, body and soul, for ever and aye, to the — the gentleman of 
whose amiable peculiarities so little is at present known, and who is 
popularly supposed to keep himself within very convenient calling-dis¬ 
tance of those who need his services ? Was not that same smutty-faced 
satellite one of the angels of his Satanic Mightiness ? Did he not whirl 
away upon the violent speed of fire, bearing the fatal document down 
to the infernal court ? Was it not the Prince of the power of the air 
sweeping by in hellish pomp and circumstance, rushing on with his 
stormy, noisy, boisterous train, that unrolled the black mantle of his 
majesty before us, and vanished amid demoniac shrieks and fiendish 
shouts of exultation ? Was it not-’ 

‘ No, it was not! and the innocent youth you have so heartlessly 
maligned was my own private imp, sworn on this ponderous tome of 
Faustus, strictly commissioned to deposit one of my choicest manu¬ 
scripts, penny-postage paid, in the outside slit of the city post-office, to 
be duly submitted to the tender mercies of the Knickerbocker, on the 
Monday morning ensuing. But come — now talk sensibly — and here 
is a book concerning which I want your faithful, candid judgment.’ 

‘ ‘ Soap-Fat: A Tale of City Life.’ Another of the romances of 
w retchedness, eh ? Well, here’s for the first chapter : 
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But alas! how little does it require to mar completely one’s enjoy¬ 
ment of a scene like this. Unfortunately at this time a monster horse- 
show was imminent over the peaceful village ; and the spirit of this 
abomination pervaded all men and all things. It controlled business : 
it preoccupied pleasure: it shaped men’s thoughts and colored their 
imaginations. 

It was uttered unconsciously in words, in the house and in the street: 
it was continually upon the tongue, in all incongruous shapes and 
forms. 

If you chanced to inquire of a passer-by the way to the hotel, (you 
being utterly a stranger to the place,) he told you to take the first horse¬ 
path to your left, and proceed at a two-forty gait up* the hill, and you 
would speedily find the object of your search. Ask your landlord the 
hour of dinner, and he replied automatically that a joint, of genuine 
Morgan origin, would be served up at one o’clock precisely. If you 
ventured a remark to a sentimental young man at your hotel, touching 
the gorgeous beauty of the forests, he assented abstractedly, ‘ Aw, indeed, 
a fine bay color , really.’ Even the young ladies of your acquaintance at 
the ‘ Water-cure,’ after the first salutations were over, inquired eagerly 
after your pedigree , then eyed you from head to foot, as if to satisfy 
them of your soundness in mind and limb, till you began to question 
whether they were not the fitter subjects of a certain other of the pecu¬ 
liar institutions of that charming watering-place. 

There was a rollicking, stuttering barber in the town, to whom, 
shortly after his arrival, the Fra presented himself for tonsorial treat¬ 
ment, and who, in his lively description of the approaching jubilee, was 
so exercised in the burden of his intermittent utterance as to narrowly 
miss severing the jugular of his customer a dozen times ere he had 
scraped his chin. 

* What is the most desirable drive in which to find out the beauties 
of Brattleboro ? ’ asked the Fra, at one of the brief intervals of calm in 
this maelstrom of inarticulate eloquence. 

‘ Y-y-you t-t-t-take the f-f-f-four mile heat, and y-y-you ’ll find it r-r-r- 
roar-r -o-mantic, and no mistake ! ’ yelled the barber with such climax of 
enthusiasm that, happening at that moment to have the Fra by the 
nose, he fairly pulled him out of his chair, and spinning him round like 
a tee-totum twice or thrice, laid him at full length upon the floor. In 
this state he was found by his companion a short time after, covered 
with blood, weltering in his own lather, and so convulsed and grinning 
with irrepressible laughter as to look, for all the world, more like a gal¬ 
vanized dead subject than a living human. 

‘ Come,’ said the Fra, as soon as he could recover strength to resume 
his perpendicular, * I believe a curious and most uncommon madness 
pertains to this region — a worse than hydrophobia ; a baleful equine 
mania , which we would do well to flee, ere we ourselves become a 
victim. 

It needed no second admonition to one who looked on the third degree, 
of collapse in epidemic malignant cholera as a mild affection in com¬ 
parison with this reigning horse-fever, and the twain bent their steps 
incontinently to the station house, where, precipitating themselves into 
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the already moving train, they cast one last look toward the retreating 
spires of Brattleboro, and a moment after were whirled at lightning 
speed out of its sight. 

Bo ended this brief yet eventful tour; and with it ended the reign of 
the matchless Indian summer : for no sooner had our travellers thrown 
aside their pilgrim-staves and set their faces homeward, than the clouds, 
which had all the morning been gathering and blackening among the 
tops of the mountains, swept down upon the fair valleys like the rush of 
armies, trailing after them in countless multitudes the blood-red leaves 
of the forest — the last trophies of the vanquished autumn. 

Boston, Kov ., 1S54. 


KNOWN AND UNKNOWN r O E T R Y . 


BY CD4P.IEH 11 . DrSHIF. 


Now and then some soul uprises, 

Rich with a star-travelled story, 

Like a comet, and surprises 
Earth with a far-blazing glory. 

Dumb in souls that seem to slumber, 
There are longings, dreamings grand; 
Pearl-riched shells lie without number 
Hidden underneath tho sand. 

Like a water-spout from ocean 
Into upper sun-shine leaping, 

Which awakes to wild emotion 
Waters that before were sleeping; 

Up from the great crowd of being 
Springs some daring, gifted soul, 
To-and-fro the masses swaying 
With a masterly control. 

With a wondrous sweetness gushing, 
Forth some heart comes out among us, 
All the lesser songlets hushing 

Lowlier minstrels sing, have sung us: 
But when high the grand strain swelleth, 
Heavens! how it doth temock 
Those mute hearts where music dwelleth, 
Like a spring within a rock 1 

Liko the fire in opal burning, 

For a world-wide freedom throbbing, 
Chained, manacled, and yearning, 

In my heart a song is sobbing. 

Other songs come near and mock it, 

Mock the song of closed door; 

Oh! had I tho power to unlock it, 

Like Niagara it would pour I 
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colloquy: 


TIME, 


A WINTER-NIGIIT. 


MT W. n. 0. n 0 8 M » R 


r O E T . 

North-Wind! of what eomplainest thou? 

Whence contest, with that strange, weird moan? 
Perchance thy wings have fanned the brow 
Of manhood frozen into stone. 

Thy wailing grieves the poet’s heart: 

Make known thy mission, and depart. 


NORTH - WIND. 

I come from the deep, and I left asleep 
Tho dead on an ice-bound shore. 

They clung to the deck of the luckless wreck, 
Till she struck — and all was o’er. 


r o E T. 

Thy shriek uproused the wintry wave, 
And drove their vessel on the reef I 
Back to thy gloomy polar cave, 

Wild, moaning counterfeit of grief I 
ITadst thou been quiet, cruel gale, 

In port they would have furled tho sail. 


NORTH-W I N D. 

When tho King of Kings unchains my wings, 
And clouds the sky deform, 

I must leave my lair, though the brave and fair 
Arc lost in the howling storm. 


POET. 

Woe to tho maid who fondly dreams 
Of her lover sate, and homeward-bound! 
Woe to the wife who little deems 
That her faithful mariner i$ drowned! 
Deaf, like his mess-mates, to the dirge 
Growled by the hoarse and rocking surge. 


NORTH-WIND. 

To the lover woe ! who soon will know 
That his bride that vessel bore 
Over tho foam; but tho sill of homo 
Her feet will cross no more. 
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POET. 

A vision bursts upon my sight, 

Now fades, and all is drear and dark! 
Stay, fearful wanderer of the night 1 
Did woman perish with that bark! 

The long-expected, the adored, 

• The beautiful — wai she on board ? 

NORTH-WIND. 

The spray-drops glare in her stiffened hair, 
And frost-sealed are her eyes 1 
Thou 'It wait in vain for her coming again; 
In an icy shroud she lies. 

Brooklyn , Feb. 24,1855. 


A NEWSPAPER IN 1761. 

Keto-Yorlc , March , 1855. 

Through the kindness of a friend, I have lately become possessed of 
three copies of one of the earliest, if not the very first newspaper pub¬ 
lished in this city, The Nciv - York Gazette , printed by W. Weyman in 
Broad-street. The dates of these three are : November second, and 
December fourteenth, and twenty-first, 1761 ; and from the compari¬ 
son of them, it appears to have been a weekly newspaper, issued every 
Monday morning. They are much torn, as might readily be supposed 
from their great age, and only one has the number of the issue. 
Allowing tha supposition that it was a weekly paper to be correct, it 
was established in January, 17<39, exactly ninety-six years ago. In 
size it is ludicrously small, being scarcely twenty inches square, and as 
for editorials, it does not profess to have any. The difference between 
the journalism of that day and the present is still more marked when 
we examine its columns for news. It is headed as containing, ‘ The 
freshest advices , both foreign and domestic .’ Two numbers, however, 
have no news from Europe at all, although at that time, when the 
mother-country was engaged in the ‘ seven-years’ war,’ it must have 
been anxiously looked for. In the third number, of December twenty- 
first, they had received advices up to the seventeenth of October , and 
the news appears to have been carefully copied, but icithout a word of 
comment. Some of these news-items are quite interesting, and in par¬ 
ticular I would notice an extract from a letter, dated in London, Octo¬ 
ber sixth, 1761, on the coronation of George III., which took place a 
month before : 

‘ The coronation was a splendid show indeed ! I was in Westminster 
Hall in the evening, and surely nothing could exceed it. The quantity 
of jewels and fine clothes was immense, which made a brilliant 
appearance, as the Hall was lighted up with near four thousand wax- 
candles. The King behaved like an angel. At his coronation, he 
seemed to feel the importance of the oath he was taking, and conducted 
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himself throughout in such a way as must secure him the esteem, 
veneration, and affection of all who saw him.’ 

This, we must remember, was the King who lost to Great Britain her 
colonies in America. There is a little sentence in another letter from 
Perth-Amboy, relative to a change among the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, which seems to contain a grain of that spirit which King George 
found so stubbornly in his way : * When revolution principles prevail, 
the signs of the times are good.’ 

This little sheet is a very fair exponent of the state of the city, or 
rather of the town ; for New-York was scarcely more in those days. 
In place of the long columns of shipping intelligence and advertise¬ 
ments which appear in the blanket-sheets of the present day, we find a 
notice of a single ship up for London, advertised ‘ to sail in three weeks 
at the furthest, as most of her cargo is aboard. N. B. The above is & 
new ship, of two hundred and sixty tons burthen, and hath exceeding 
good accommodations for passengers.’ The custom-house entries were 
published regularly every week. In the first week, a brig, two schoon¬ 
ers, and three sloops comprise the inward entries. There were no out¬ 
ward-bound vessels; and in the second, the inward entries are one 
schooner and three sloops, and the outward, two ships, a brig, two 
schooners, and six sloops. A busy week ! 

Their column for amusements is as blank as the commercial one. 
A company of comedians advertise that ‘ by permission of his Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor, they will present a tragedy, written by the 
Rev. Mr. Hume, minister of the Church of Scotland. Doors to be open 
at four p.m., the play to commence at six precisely.’ Our venerated 
ancestors kept much earlier hours than their busy descendants. 

It was w T ar-time, and most of the new r s in the paper, after the arrival 
of that ship from England, relates to the battles in Europe and on the 
high seas — battles which they took with vastly more composure than 
we do the present ones. They give accounts of bloody fights in the 
most concise terms; indeed they read more like bulletins than the 
lengthy and minute accounts of the modern press. Privateering in 
those days appears to have been highly honorable ; for .we read, ‘ That 
the French have taken the privateer, Tristram Shandy, ow ned by two 
merchants and two clergymen of this town! ’ Ah, the reverend gentle¬ 
men were pretty severely punished for their speculation, which in the 
present century would be viewed with considerable astonishment. 

The number of November second, which is by far the most perfect 
one I have, is fairly crammed with congratulations from the various 
public bodies of the town to the new Captain-General and Governor-in- 
Cliief, His Excellency Robert Monckton; and while these are.laugh¬ 
ably prolix, his Excellency’s replies are very models of brevity and 
perspicuity. All the different churches on the island, the Established 
Church, the Presbyterian, and the Dutch and French Reformod have 
handed in their addresses — the Church of England demanding, and 
the others petitioning for protection from his Excellency, and he freely 
promises it to all. 

The ‘ humble address 5 of the city fathers is a model which their very 
honorable and very independent successors would do well to examine. 
It is worth extracting from : 
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4 We do, with the greatest gratitude and thankfulness, acknowledge 
his gracious Majesty’s paternal care and affection in appointing over us 
a gentleman every way qualified and acquainted with the civil and re¬ 
ligious constitution of the people, a favor not of ten conferred onus' etc. 

But the address of the Grand Jury excels all in its exceeding great 
humility. Tliey remark, after having exhausted the usual vocabulary 
of adulation: * We cannot forbear mentioning, as a presage of our 
future happiness under your Excellency’s government, beside your per¬ 
sonal merit and splendid descent, that generosity of spirit and affluence 
of fortune which render a person infinitely superior to those contracted 
and self-interested views that, as from their native soil, are ever the 
product of an avaricious heart and penurious circumstances.’ 

Although these fulsome congratulations take up fully one-half of the 
little newspaper, it is plainly evident that the Gazette was published 
mainly for its advertisements. Indeed they notice that many of these 
had been crowded out by the addresses; ‘ however, they would appear 
the next week.’ The printers (there were no editors in those days) do 
not seem to have dreamed of increasing the size of their sheet; the 
idea of an extra or supplement would have been simply absurd. 

One peculiar thing about these advertisements is their great length ; 
in fact, the parties seem to have made an inventory of their stock in 
trade. One worthy man, after enumerating one hundred and seventy- 
two articles, adds that * he has on hand many other things too tedious 
to mention ! 7 There are advertisements of all kinds : of merchandise, 
of negroes to be sold, and one and only one of a wonderful balsam. 
This last is a very singular composition, the like of which it would be 
impossible to find at the present day, it is so exceedingly modest. It 
declares, 4 That the author is known, and the afflicted may take it 
without fear ; for howsoever limited his power of doing good may be, 
he would not for any consideration be the possible cause of harm to 
any.’ How naively this is told ! Would that our modem quacks were 
as sincere as this worthy man appears to have been! And then his 
modesty ; he closes his advertisement with the assurance that 4 the 
author can recommend it by long experience; and if it might not 
appear vain and interested, could add great proofs of its virtue.’ 

Another thing in these advertisements that will interest a New- 
Yorker is, that none of their stores have any numbers. They are near 
such and such a place. One is at the sign of the CofFee-pot, near the 
Earl of Sterling’s dwelling ; another opposite the Fly-market ; a third 
has his shop just below Mr. Lawrence Reade’s in Wall-street; and a 
fourth in Cortlaudt-street, opposite the residence of the late Alderman 
Cortlandt. 

What a change! It is laughable to place side by side the advertise¬ 
ment of a man in 1761, who was 4 opposite the Oswego Market, in the 
Broad-Way,’ and another in 1855, referring to number one- thousand and 
something or other in the same street. But I perceive that the prolix¬ 
ity of our worthy ancestors has betrayed me into the same sin. I have 
noted down several other strange things in this ancient newspaper, but 
space forbids that I should notice them here, even if it were only from 
fear of emulating the laborious advertiser who had so 4 many other 
articles too tedious to mention.’ Henry b. Aucih.nclom. 
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TIMOUR THE TAR TAR. 


»T xn* LATE WILLIAM KOIXTU. 


Gaze I on Death's cold steed ? 
Art thou of earthly breed, 

Thou spotless phantom white, 
Across the desert gliding? 

What dark-browed king is he, 
What awful shape I see, 

Like Satan’s grizzly son, 

Thee — spectral charger! riding ? 

Ho 1 nations of the East! 

King Death is come to feast; 

His eyes flash lurid flame, 

The fiamo of burning cities; 

I hear the clash of blades, 

The shriek of ravished maids, 

The thunder-lapgh of war, 

That neither spares nor pities. 

Prepare ! prepare for strife, 

Let the last wreck of lifo 
Be sold with Jewish greed, 

In fierco and bloody barter! 

Tis TlMOUlfs host that comes! 
Roar, trumpets—thunder, drums! 
Tis Timour, scourgo of God, 
Empire-devouring Tartar! 

As o’er the aching sky, 

The tempest’s squadrons fly, 

Hugo cloudy monster-shapes, 

Black lightning-girded legions, 

To burst in fatal storm; 

So Timour’s armies form 
Vast clouds of death, to swoop 
On Asia's fairest regions. 

Sweet maiden at thy loom, 

Stout rustic, hear thy doom ; 
Luxurious Sultan, check 
Voluptuous diversion: 

He comes, your king and lord, 
Before whoso sweeping sword 
The scattered Turkmen fly, 

Bends low the haughty Persian. 

Like wild beast in a cage, 

Devour thy heart with rage, 

Proud Bajazel — no more 
Of glory’s stars the climber. 

On that pale steed of Death, 

Like Sansar’s icy breath, 

With blood-red laurel crown 
He comes, grim savage Timour! 
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WEEHAWKEN 


A 'KNICKERBOCKER* 


MANOR. 


SKETCH. 


I had the misfortune of being caught by the last storm, in the vicinity 
of the precipitous and snowy bluffs of Weehawken. It had been 
threatening to snow for the last two hours, and at length all those little 
unseen mouths in the clouds opened at once, and then did n’t it come 
down! The fences, the frozen brooks, the hollows, and the venerable 
crags were white, nothing but white. The over-hanging rocks, assum¬ 
ing all kinds of fantastic forms in the deepening twilight, had flowing 
beards of snow, like old men. Down, faster and faster danced the 
flakes, madder than elfins escaped from Wonder-land ; and already the 
sleigh-marks on the old snow were hidden. 

The great leafless trees stretched forth their long whitened fingers at 
me, as the hags on the dismal heq,th did at the Thane of Cawdor; 
and the chilled wind had a most lachrymose intonation, as it every now 
and then gathered up hand-fulls of feathery snow, and threw them in 
my face. It was growing bitter cold. Dissolving views of the cheer¬ 
ful parlor at home flitted through my brain with tantalizing exactness. 
4 What,’ said I, ‘ if this be death ? Do not the Genii and Afreets in the 
Desert make pictures in the eyes of the foolish Arabs that lag behind 
the caravan, and then strangle them ? What if this western wind,’ 
I soliloquized, * should come that Eastern game over me ! And is not 
this wild place just the one for such a devilish machination ? ’ I grieve 
to record the fact that I gave the poor horse an unmerciful cut with the 
whip, in default of a more humane illustration of my existence. Sup¬ 
pose I should freeze ? My blood curdled, as if I had been listening to 
the horrid tale of Hamlet’s governor ; but my hair did n’t ‘ stand end ’ 
in consequence of my fur-cap. I could actually see the next morning’s 
Herald giving a detailed account of 4 the dreadful death of a most 
estimable young man,’ etc.; for of course that enterprising journal 
would have 4 a reporter on the ground.’ Then I fancied a few skele¬ 
ton obituaries, and perhaps some indifferent verse. That '$ being dead. 
I thought of all my sins ; it has struck me as curious since, how expe¬ 
ditiously I must have done it. I was getting suggestively cold. I felt 
as if I could be broken up with a small hammer, and bleed no more 
than a Marmorean statue undergoing the same process. Had I been 
aqueous, I must have been an icicle. 

Think what joy it was to see a light trembling in the distance! — a 
little excuse of a light glimmering like a single eye through the gloom 
and snow-flakes. It proceeded from one of those many-gabled old 
structures peculiar to the Knickerbockers of the early times. You have 
seen such with their protruding eaves, slanting Dutch-tiled Toofs, and 
comical iron numbers, (dates, I believe,) stuck on the western gable. 
What narrow, coffin-like windows, deep-set, like sunken eyes ! and 
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* 1 Under its blackened ceiling, decked with tawdry, drooping ever¬ 
greens, lighted by a few dim burners, reeking with stale tobacco-smoke 
and the fumes of gin and beer ; hot and close, pouring out its sufiocat- 
ing steam into the cold night-air; resounding with horrid blasphemy, 
and the loud, coarse, babbling clamors of drunken revellers ; it can¬ 
not be mistaken ; this is the dance-cellar of notorious Jim Poole ! 
Enthroned on three large packing-boxes at the farther end, seen through 
the dim atmosphere of smoke and saw-dust, sit the orchestra — a quick¬ 
fingered negro, rolling his head unconcernedly around, sawing upon his 
instrument with a master-hand, drawing from it incongruous tones and 
strange jangling chords ; an apoplectic mulatto flutist, and a plethoric 
bugler ; these are the ruling spirits of the revels. Sailors, negroes, 
bandy-legged, flat-che3ted German tailors, in pantaloons that fit as 
awkwardly as German pantaloons alone can do ; little pale-faced 
French cobblers ; weary, languid women, bonneted and shawled, or 
with bare shoulders and arms, dragging through the tiresome dance.* 
There, won’t that suffice for the whole, Sam ? What is it all about ? * 

4 Why, Frank, this is one of the modern moral tales, read by good 
people of strong minds, with benevolent desires to be acquainted with 
all that is wretched, and wicked, and low, in all the myriad lorms of 
ugly vice and poverty, throughout our great and wicked city. These 
are the tales that are brought into our parlors ; that are perused and 
wept over by our wives and sisters and innocent daughters! — that 
teach the haunts of wickedness ; that show the ways of vice to those 
that never dreamed of evil or impurity ; that gloat over the miseries of 
Magdalens ; that follow them down the slippery steps that lead them 
to perdition ; that shed crocodile tears over the deep oblivious pits of 
infamy that hide their fearful end from view ; that drag up the drunk¬ 
ard and the man of secret sin from their darksome dens ; that flaunt 
out the ragged w T eeds of poverty, and the scanty tattered vesture of 
scarred and tainted vice, and ignominious crime ; that do this, and 
then turn'round in the face of high Heaven, under the glorious sun, and 
dare take the holy name of virtue upon their foul and loathsome lips, 
and declare before God, and in the sight of upright men, that they are 
doing battle in her cause, and in her name drag her pure banner 
through the polluted kennels where they themselves do most delight to 
dwell. This kind of reading, Frank, is much in vogue at present, at a 
time when charity has become fashionable, and when wealth is pouring 
in full streams into the channels which far-seeing and self-sacrificing 
benevolence has dug for it. When Five-Point missions flourish, and 
wild Maggies become famous, and lamp-lighters heroes, here spreads 
out at once an almost inexhaustible field of literature, and reapers 
enough are rushing into the harvest, and certainly sheaves enough are 
being gathered into the garner, and the fanning-mills of the critical 
press are having enough to do to winnow away the superabundant chaff. 
Now, on your conscience, tell me, Frank, is it not almost time that the 
sympathies of the reading-world should have some rest from the har- 
rowiug trials of juvenile news-venders with charitable impulses ; of 
philosophical rag-pickers with economical propensities ; of industrious 
soap-fat men of extended views and enlarged intellectual discrimina- 
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tions ? Is it absolutely necessary that our ears should be perpetually 
open portals for the maudlin lamentations of drunken prostitutes ? — 
that we should be ourselves familiarized in print with all the patlis of 
those whose ways go down to death ? — or that we should be continu¬ 
ally straining microscopical perceptions to the discovery of virtues and 
excellencies in the lowest grades of life, to the exclusion and utter 
abnegation of all good in those above them ? Now, because there have 
been good books written by competent hands, portraying vice in all its 
rags and filthiness, and rousing to efforts for its redemption, is that any 
reason why every petty penny-a-liner should pour forth his feeble soul in 
lamentations and insane ululations over the iniquities of the land ? or 
should force his clumsy, disgusting daubs upon our heart-sick gaze ? 

* Now our soap-fat boy, born of a street-prostitute, behind the tattered 
curtain of a dance-house, left a squalling, filthy orphan, upon the chari¬ 
ties of this cold, blustering world, grows up, after a peculiar fashion 
that orphans have, till he reaches the mature age of seven ; then he 
unites his destinies to those of an itinerant collector of grease, and thus 
his career begins. 4 Soap-fat! — soap-fat! ’ — past windows, down 
areas, in lanes, in streets, in courts ; still 4 Soap-fat! — soap-fat! ’ The 
ugly soap-fat man stands scowling at the gate ; the little soap-fat boy 
is higgling with Betty at the basement-door. Their deep, guttural tones 
break the morning quiet; their ragged shadows flaunt across the sun¬ 
shine patches on the basement parlor-floor. Through all the city’s 
alleys, courts, and stately streets, the pair go slouching on. The surly 
soap-fat man can talk of soap-fat only ; the little soap-fat boy trains his 
young lungs to the same hoarse, croaking tone ; he drags his slip-shod 
feet along, and thrusts his cracked and grimy hands deep into his empty 
pockets, and echoes the dolorous song. Hard fare and kicks and blows 
are all of his reward ; only one thing he knows, and that is, ‘ Soap-fat! — 
soap-fat! * — only one tongue he speaks, 4 Soap-fat! — soap-fat! * His 
heroines are dirty house-maids; his divinities, greasy cooks; the para¬ 
dise that never opens to his way-worn feet, the warm and cheerful base¬ 
ment dining-room ; Bellevue-wards his chamber of death, and the 
Potter’s-Field the end of his weary pilgrimage. So it seemed, at least; 
no ray of light to shoot across his gloomy path; no hope, to bless one 
moment with a smile ; no love, no pride, no lofty thought, no cheerful 
dreams of future days ; no bright portal, dazzling with glorious beams, 
and guarded round with serried ranks of radiant angels, at the end of 
steep, ascending paths that lead to heaven. No, no ! — only a black, 
deep, muddy flood, stagnant, and dark, and cold, and a narrow, rugged, 
cheerless pathway that leads down to its brink ! So it seemed then ; 
and so the benighted soap-fat boy went stumbling on his obscure way, 
till the day when he met a little dirty rag-picking girl, harnessed up in 
the same cart with two laborious dogs, tugging on with might and 
main, and solacing herself meanwhile with a half-burnt bone. There 
had never been any thing very remarkable about young soap-fat’s men¬ 
tal exercises, nor any thing unusually favorable in his moral training. 
What it was, therefore, that should excite a chivalrous sympathy in his 
bosom at this particular moment, and should induco him to espouse the 
cause of this distressed damsel, we are left ourselves to conjecture; 
however, this becomes the turning-point in his career, and by exhibiting 
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all the virtues and heroism of all the Paladins for the rest of the volume, 
he attains a respectable position in life, supports, and is about to marry 
his tattered inamorata, when his course is arrested, and he sets off for 
heaven amid a shower of theatrical glories perfectly overwhelming. 
The loves of virtuous scavengers, and the plots of melo-dramatic hand- 
organ men, form a great part of the interest of the volume, and one 
thrilling chapter is made up of a minute description of a pitched com¬ 
bat between a flash-plaster image-peddler and a well-disposed but unfor¬ 
tunate bill-sticker, somewhat addicted to spirituous stimulants. All the 
characters are followed in their uprisings and in their lyings-down, 
through all the haunts of vice and infamy ; not a wrinkle nor a plague- 
spot is spared to us in the loathsome picture; the fetid, noisome sores 
are bared to view; the writhing, distorted lineaments, the withered 
limbs are laid naked to our eyes ; the foul exhalations, the sickening 
vapors, the atmosphere of death and disease wrap us round in their dis¬ 
gusting, clammy embrace ; squalidness and rags, and drunkenness and 
ruin, and the cries of hopeless agony, and the muttered groans of utter¬ 
most despair — they form the back-ground and the hellish music of this 
black panorama, that moves on, ever, ever, ever, before our sickening 
gaze. 

* There are great flaring placards in the streets and in the shops, 
with startling queries, ‘ Have you read Soap-fat ? ’ By-and-by, you 
will sit down with some agreeable lady in a pleasant parlor, and when 
the weather and other important questions are discussed, she will 
eagerly inquire of you, ‘ Have you read Soap-fat ? ’ She will dis¬ 
course learnedly on the mysteries and miseries of Soap-fat; she will 
be enthusiastic in her admiration of the lovely character of that dear 
Suet, and profoundly metaphysical in her appreciation of sweet little 
Cottonetta. Her eyes will glance vivid lightning as she recounts the 
villanies of Raga Muffin, and will gleam with the soft light of womanly 
compassion, through sparkling tears that flow in streams at the men¬ 
tion of poor little Margarina’s death. Great magazine reviews of 
Soap-fat will stare at you out of all sorts of covers for months to come ; 
the cant of the tallow-chandlery will become the fashionable dialect ; 
the refined images of soap-boilerdom will furnish pregnant classical 
allusions for all literary tea-tables; big painted banners will flaunt 
across wide thoroughfares, blazoning startling incidents in Soap-fat’s 
life ; * The Hundredth Night of the Celebrated Moral Drama of Soap- 
fat, repeated to Crowded and Fashionable Houses, with Immense 
Applause,’ will be thrust into your face at every corner ; you will 
climb into the cock-lofi of a crammed theatre to "witness an eternally- 
prolonged dramatic version of Soap-fat’s thrilling adventures; your 
heart will spring into your throat at the sight of his steadfast devotion 
to his erring mother’s Bible; you will ply your bandanna with unwonted 
activity when that circling cloud of white muslin floats before your 
eyes, and the still, hushed murmur of thousands’ sobs falls upon your 
ears, like the voice of summer rain, and the choked, gasping voice of 
poor Soap-fat goes up at last in a theatrical prayer, and theatrical 
angels bear aloft his theatrical soul to a theatrical heaven ; and when 
the big green curtain rolls slowly down again, with a solemn roar, like 
the sound of mighty rushing winds in the tree-tops, you draw a long- 
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suspended breath and turn away, wondering you were so foolish, 
and buttoning your great-coat meantime over your throbbing heart. 
Managers will grow rich on Soap-fat; publishers will amass fortunes 
by Soap-fat; the author will hold up his head in. the street and will 
buy a pretty little country-house with Soap-fat. There will be Soap-fat 
offerings; societies for the amelioration of Soap-fat; great Soap-fat 
meetings, and penny Soap-fat contributions ; there will be nothing but 
Soap-fat till the next new ‘ Moral Tale of the Appleman’s Daughter * 
makes its appearance. And doubtless much good will be done, and 
many a poor orphan’s tears will be wiped away, and many a dwarfed 
and starving mind will be hunted up, dwelling in a rough and dirty 
prison-cell, all shut up from the bright light of moral truth, and many 
such a one will go free and rejoicing on, in a new and blessed path¬ 
way, up to the pure, glorious day ; but the work will not be done by 
those who read Soap-fat, and are moved to tears by the story of Soap- 
fat’s sufferings and his heroism ; nor by those who grow rich on Soap- 
fat ; nor by the one that wrote Soap-fat; but by many a one that never 
heard of Soap-fat in a book, but found him and all his starving, 
benighted brethren away down in pits of pollution that they never told 
of to the world, nor boasted of hi places of fashionable resort; but 
blushing and shame-facedly they spoke of it in a corner, among a few 
like themselves, and rushed down to the rescue. What use is there of 
telling of all of Soap-fat’s bruises, and his sores, and his filthy rags ? 
Why marshal Soap-fat into an army with banners, and parade him 
before plethoric stock-brokers and benevolent furred ladies ? Why make 
up pleasure-parties to pry into Soap-fat’s haunts, and spy out all his 
nakedness ? Why use Soap-fat as a curiosity about to be metamor¬ 
phosed into a human being ? Do n t let Soap-fat alone ; give him 
money; give him clothes; teach him to read, and give him books ; 
teach him to work, and give him something to do; make a man of 
him, and a good man ; but do n’t make him fashionable ; do n’t make 
htm a phenomenon; do n’t write novels about him.’ 

‘ Do n’t make long speeches about him either, Sam ! Really you 
must give me credit lor some patience, considering that you have asked 
my opinion on some vital points, no less than half-a-dozen times, and 
have never once afforded me an opportunity of expressing it; and here 
I have been sitting with my mouth half-open-’ 

* To its utmost stretch, Frank. If you have yawned once, it has been 
twenty times while I have been speaking ; but go on — go on ; I have 
done.’ 

‘ Well, that’s a blessing, at all events ; but I came only to say that 
you must come with me to dinner. I have a fine auto-biographical 
scheme to talk over with you, and you have allowed me no time to do 
it justice here. But what say you, Sam, to a grand auto-biographical 
speculation — not that the world cares one straw about you or me in 
the abstract; but an auto-biographical you or me, shut up in embossed 
and gilded muslin ! — your fine Vandyke oval staring at them from the 
frontispiece, or my Railaelesque physiognomy looking over a Byronic 
collar, out from among the smooth-cut, pure white leaves ; or perchance 
let there be a half-apocryphal identity preserved. Let Samuel Seaton 
pillory the father that begat him, before the gaping, staring vulgar — 
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masking himself, the executioner, meanwhile, under some well-sound¬ 
ing cognomen of vowels and smoothly-flowing consonants; let him 
blazon forth the unforgotten, rankling wrongs his brother’has done him ; 
let not a word be forgotten ; let not a deed perish from that roll of 
infamy ; let every hard, repulsive feature be engraven ; let not remorse, 
let not one dying, lingering heart-throb of affection prevail in that hour, 
to erase one line or one wrinkle from that fiendish portrait, graved by 
the stem, the pitiless hand of a son’s — a brother's hatred. Draw for 
the back-ground of this picture, worthy of a fury’s pencil, a black and 
stormy field, whereon the bad, the evil-hearted, the cold and passionless 
doers of wrong are fighting for supremacy ; cast over all a thin and 
flimsy veil of fiction ; and then the world w r ill care for you, and know 
you well ; all your haunts, your trials, your wives, and the number of 
your children, and the. back-attic where you earn your bread. Then 
you will have readers enough, and purchasers enough, and your pub¬ 
lisher will rub his hands when he sees you, and ask after your next 
new book, with interest unfeigned. Or be a great financier, a false 
friend, a heartless lover, an opera-director, a quack. Betray the man 
that cherished you in his bosom in the w r inter of your adversity ; lay 
bare all his little foibles, his tenderly-guarded prejudices, to the cold 
atmosphere of an unsympathizing, curious world. Reveal the weak¬ 
nesses, the frailties of the woman you professed to love even unto death ; 
coldly, cruelly unveil the little failings of her you swrore to cherish and 
protect. Has she trifled with you ? — has she mocked at your profes¬ 
sions?— has she met your vows with heartless dissimulation, and 
treated the heart you offered her as a w r omanish toy ? Show the world 
how nearly she was right, by publishing, w r ith sound of trumpet, the 
history of that inglorious contest between woman’s deep duplicity and 
art and man’s diplomacy and desperate cunning. Or reveal to the 
crowd of admiring boobies the petty tricks of trade, the arts of charla¬ 
tanry ; or proclaim abroad the intrigues of ballet-girls and the liaisons 
of prima donnas; or write amusing libels upon eminence in all the 
four quarters of the globe, from the day you drew your earliest breath 
until the hour that you sit down, a w r om-out, broken-down adventurer, 
to peddle out the stored-up scandal of fifty years of mis-spent life. Do 
this, and though you be in yourself more insignificant than ‘ the poor 
beetle that we tread upon,’ yet shall you awake to find your name 
blown from fame’s trumpet all throughout the land, and yourself shall 
be handed down to the admiring contempt of all posterity, coupled in 
ignominy with the great names that you have slandered.’ 

From the revelations made to me by Frank Fantome that afternoon, 
in the development of his scheme, I am prepared to say that when 
that auto-biography of his does appear, there will not be a man, woman, 
or child in the country, possessed of any degree of intelligence, or any 
way considerably endowed with capillary covering, w r hose hair will not 
straightway assume an erect position, and maintain the same until such 
time as ‘ him list his magic-wand to wave,’ and dispel those shadowy 
horrors with a burst of jocund merriment; and not a paltry, unlucky 
editor — and their name is legion — who ever returned one of Frank’s 
brilliant essays, but the caitiff-knave shall quake and cringe beneath 
the knotted lash he wields in his unmerciful right hand. 
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E WINTER WIND. 

Hrsn! moaning wind, that murmurost past, 

With low, sad wailing filled; 

Peace! peace to the voice of the mournful blast! 

Wind, lonely wind, be stilled I 

Some spirit of sadness thou must bear, 

0 wind! on thy rushing wings ; 

And this is the wailing sound I hear 
When that sorrowing spirit sings: 

Thy voice is not that of tho gentlo b^pezo, 

That breath of tho blushing spring, 

That sports ’mid the flowers and laughs ’mid tho leaves 
Where the birds of the summer sing: 

Nor the whirlwind’s breath in its gathering might, 

By the wings of the tempest borne, 

When the lightnings gleam through the clouds at night, 
O’er the sky, where tho storm rolls on. 

But thine, 0 wind! is the chilling breath ; 

And that voice, so full of sadness, 

It speaks to the heart of grief; of doath, 

Of all—yes, all but gladness. 

And it minds us too of tho cold, dark tomb, 

Where sleep the silent dead ; 

Of life when’t is reft of its beauty and bloom, 

And its joy and its brightness have fled. 

Thou art not heard when the spring is seen 
To come with her laughing showers, 

When she decks tho earth in a robe of green, 

And wreathes her brow with tiowers. 

But thy voice is heard ’mid tho naked trees, 

When the bright llowers all are gono, 

And thou eomest to scatter tho withered leaves, 

When tho summer birds have flown. 

Thou followest pale W inter’s icy feet, 

And thy voice its moaning keepeth, 

When tho Earth, like tho dead in their winding-sheet, 
In her cold, white mantle sleepeth 1 

Thou sigh’st o’er the grave where the lowly rest, 

W’here no mourner comes but thee ; 

Thy voice is heard on tlio ocean’s breast, 

Far, far o’er the deep, dark sea: 

And sad must sound that dreary wail 
Around some silent wreck, 

As howling through each tattered sail, 

It sweeps tho lonely deck. 
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That sigh too is heard ’mid the dashing surge, 
For the sleepers ’neath the wave ; 

That mournful blast is tho only dirgo 
Above the sea-boy’s grave. 


CHINESE LETTERS. 


BY FAK-KBDI. 


Canton, China, -, 18 —. 

My Dear Ned : Here I am, at length, after a most tedious voyage, 
during which Father Neptune — may the devil some day catch him 
out of his dominions ! — treated me more like a step-son than one of 
his own children. 

Although, since I last wrote to you, I have traversed a large portion 
of the route pursued by the early Arabian voyagers, and the famous 
Venetian, ‘ Messer Millione,’ on their way to and return from the won¬ 
drous land of Cathay, truth compels me to acknowledge that I have 
neither fallen in with the ‘ negroes who hang strangers with their heads 
downward, and slice them into pieces w'hicli they eat quite raw *; nor 
a single one of those dangerously-captivating females ‘ who kill a man 
with a glance ’ ; nor, indeed, notwithstanding I tarried some time in 
Ceylon, was I able to get a glimpse of 4 the grandest ruby that? ever 
was seen, being a span in length, and the thickness of a man’s arm ’ ; 
or to obtain any certain information as to whether the tomb, which is 
to. be seen ‘ on the mountain called Rabun,’ contains 4 the body of 
Adam ’ or of 4 Sogomon-baschan ’ — the Musselmans asserting one 
thing, and the Budhists another, so that I was at a loss to determine 
within myself which was the true story. God knows it ! 

As to the fish which, leaving their native element, ‘ get up to the 
cocoa-nut trees, and having drained them of their juice, take to the 
sea again,’ all I have to say is, if there be such, they must have kept 
themselves scarce while I was about; for, although I climbed cocoa- 
nut trees innumerable, in search of them, divil the one could I find ; 
yet would I not too hastily set this down as a fish-story ; for what our 
same author relates of another species of the finny tribe, which he de¬ 
nominates ‘ sea-locusts,’ is unquestionably correct, as I have seen count¬ 
less swarms of them flying, not only in the sea of ‘ Haskand,’ but in 
divers other seas ; and of the truth of this declaration I stand ready at 
all times to make a deposition, under my own sign manual, before any 
one of that worshipful body, the separate members of which are by 
these celestials styled Laouyay, and by us terrestrials, Your Honor. 
But that these same fisli do sometimes come aboard-ship, and roost on 
the hammock-nettings and lower-yards, so that the midshipmen do 4 get 
their shooting up ’ by popping them over, sitting — as one of their 
number did waggishly and wickedly tell his elder brother in Ken¬ 
tucky — is by no means true; and the author of so mischievous an 
invention deserves to be incontinently cobbed in this world, and 4 roasted 
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like a herring * in the next. This midshipman’s yarn, however, I think 
I hear you say, has no bearing whatever upon the quantum of credit 
which one should accord to the writings of the early travellers. True ; 
so, not to digress further, I proceed to say that now, as in their days, a 
vessel, * after getting through the Gates, goes with the tide of flood into 
a fresh-water gulf, and drops anchor in the chief port of China, which 
is that of Canfu.’ Fires are still of frequent recurrence, owing to the 
houses being built of ‘ split cane ’ ; and, no doubt, the merchants would 
ere this have ‘ returned in crowds ’ to England and the United States, 
as they formerly did to ‘ Siraf and Oman,’ in consequence of the 
‘ exactions of the two-faced mandarins,’ were it not that the customs 
of these worthies gave way entirely, a few years back, to the English 
1 artillery-practice.’ As to the habit * of carrying ‘ gilded canes, a 
cubit long, which are bored through,’ it prevails now, as in the days of 
Abu Zeid al Hassan; but their use seems to have been strangely per¬ 
verted since then, as they now serve merely to smoke opium through ! 
But enough of this. Here I am, as I think I said once before; and 
although I am entirely ignorant of ‘ that dreadful tongue which 
requires no less than the life of man to be duly attained,’ who knows 
but that, ere a year rolls by, I may have so far profited by the ‘ trans¬ 
forming influence of Chinese civilization,’ as to be converted from an 
‘outside barbarian,’ an illiterate ‘ foreign devil,’ to a cultivated disciple 
of the 1 tall man,’ t being thoroughly posted up in the ‘ Four Books ’ and 
the ‘ Five Canonical Works,’ and having the ‘ three thousand ceremo¬ 
nials ’ at my fingers’ end. Perhaps — stranger things have come to 
pass! — I may even be selected by the ‘ Son of Heaven,’ the ‘ Ten 
Thousand Years,’ to fill the office of ‘ Salt Mandarin,’ or that of 
* Ysoong-to ’ or ‘ Fooynen,’ all of whom have it in their power, I am 
told, to make a mint of money. The fact is, if I am credibly informed, 
all the officers of this ‘ pure and great empire ’ have a devilish good 
berth of it, except the Censors, who, so far from feathering their nests 
like the others, are most uncommonly lucky if they do not receive 
more cuffs than half-pence ; for, when they tell the truth, they offend 
the emperor, and stand a mighty fair chance of being sent to the ‘ cold 
country ’; J and if, adhering to the Catholic doctrine, they think proper 
to conceal it by ‘ dissimulation,’ $ ten to one but the people are down on 
them, and contrive to have them unmercifully bamboozled by some ras¬ 
cally magistrate, without even the benefit of ‘ imperial favor.’ || One 
thing you may depend upon, I shall not be backward in accepting 
any thing lucrative which is olfered to me ; for the Chinese themselves 
have this saying : ‘ The gods cannot help a man who loses opportuni¬ 
ties ’ ; and a great Frenchman has said: ‘Pour etre grand homme, il 
faut savoir profiter de toute sa fortune.’ So I swear by ‘ the great 

♦ Concerning this, the curious may find something spicy in Renaudot's ‘ Ancient Account of 
India ami China, by two Mohammedans.* 

t < 'oNFroirs. 

t rthern Tartary. 

$ Mas, puode callurse la verdad didrrmlando. — Calccisino de la dorfrina Cii\tiana. 

I A sma'I hollow cylinder, full of tallies or slips of wood, stands before the judge, and according 
to tbo nature of the ofi'ence. he takes out a certain number und throws them on the floor of the 
con t. These are taken up by the attendants, and five Mows, nominally, but in reality only four, 
inflicted for each. This wiligntiou goes to the emperor's credit, being called ‘imperial favor.’ 

Davis, vol. I., pago 227. 
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bare-footed angel,’ if the rebels should succeed, and desire to make me 
their emperor, I will not decline the honor ; for I must confess I have 
always been of the opinion of honest Sancho: ‘ Sir,’ replied Sancho, * it 
is sweet to command, though it be but a flock of sheep.’ By the 
bright eyes of Linda raj a, I would have no man refuse a crown to his 
head, if one can be had for the asking ; and now, would you believe it, 
Ned — I am vain enough to think the .Chinese could not select a better 
ruler than myself, for, like Micky F rec, I am ‘ fond of tobacco and 
ladies * ; and, as emperor, I suppose I should not have much else to 
attend to. 

Our passage from Singapore to this place occupied nine days, which 
is good steaming against a north-east monsoon. On our course, we fell 
in with a great number of water-snakes, many of which were quite 
fifteen feet in length ; and I now begin to think there may be some 
truth, after all, in the story of the sea-serpent, as related by Lieut. 
Drummond, of the Royal Navy, and others. Apropos of this, I 
remember being startled one morning, while cruising in a fine frigate 
off the coast of Portugal, by the cry from the look-out at the main-top- 
mast-head, 4 Sea-serpent 0 ! ’ 

‘ Where away ? ’ 

* Broad on the lee-bow, Sir ! * 

The officer of the deck levelled his glass at the object, and, speech¬ 
less with amazement, handed it to the first lieutenant, who, after peer¬ 
ing through it a moment, relinquished it to the master, and made a 
straight wake for the cabin, whence he presently emerged, closely fol¬ 
lowed by the captain. The captain looked, the master looked — we 
all looked ! There he was, sure enough, and no mistake — a great, 
black monster, about a mile long ; his vertebrae appearing above the 
water like a thousand roughly-coopered barrels strung loosely together. 

1 Mr. Blowhard,’ at length said the commander, drawing a long 
breath, ‘ keep her away a couple of points, and beat to quarters. We’ll 
double-shot the guns, and give it to him, starboard and port, Sir ! * 

At the tap of the drum, officers and men went to their quarters ; 
the port battery was cast loose ; and the captains of the guns, every 
now and then squinting along their pets, to keep them pointed fair at 
the varmint, stood with the lock-strings in their hands, all ready to let 
slip, at the word of command. 

4 Fire by divisions ! ’ shouted the executive, at the top of his lungs. 
Then came a succession of deafening reports ; the good ship gave a 
heavy keel to starboard, and — marvellous to relate — when the smoke 
cleared away, not a vestige of the sea-serpent was to be seen ; but, in 
its stead, a number of pools of blood, about which some thousands of 
porpoises were distractedly swimming. 

4 1 say, Sergeant,’ cried the hospital-stew'ard, who passed for a wit 
among the crew, 4 if you could only get them knock-kneed monster- 
marines of yours to form as straight a line as these ’ere marine mon¬ 
sters has just formed, I should really consider you a second Napoleon.’ 

4 Why, steward,’ said a broad-shouldered, high-stemed quarter-master, 
shoving in the blade of his oar, 4 do you mean for to insinivate that 
that was n’t the sea-sarpint, but only some porpoises, as the old man 
ordered us to fire at ? * 
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‘ Why, in course I does,’ answered the steward. 

1 Then I’m 1 icssed but you ’re a fool! * politely rejoined the quarter¬ 
master. 

Thus ended the adventure of the sea-sarpint ! 

From the time of our leaving the Straits of Malacca, not a day passed 
without our meeting a dozen or more large junks, running before the 
monsoon ; and on our approach to this coast, it really seemed as if the 
‘ whole earth ’ was under way to bear us company on the ‘ great deep.’ 
Our first anchorage was at Macao, an old Portuguese settlement, which 
serves as a summer-resort for the merchants of Canton. It is advan¬ 
tageously situated for trade ; and had it not been for the suicidal policy 
pursued by the ‘ Portugals,’ for more than a century, of excluding 
English and Dutch ships from their port, would now undoubtedly be a 
place of the first commercial importance. As it is, however, it is em¬ 
phatically dead ; and the sooner it is buried, too, the better for Portugal, 
as, instead of being a source of revenue to that kingdom, it is now 
actually an incumbrance upon it. According to Davis, the Portuguese 
obtained the ‘ temporary use and profit of Macao, ad nutum of the 
emperor, as early as 1537, by paying a ground-rent of five hundred 
taels per annum.’ This they continued to pay until the year 1844, 
when they refused to do so any longer, in consequence of the murder of 
their governor by the Chinese ; the circumstances connected with which 
tragic event were thus narrated to me by an old resident: The 
governor, a man of violent temper, whose name, I believe, was 
Amarral, had given great offence to the Chinese, on various occasions, 
by his arbitrary acts ; and finally filled up the measure of his iniquities, 
in their eyes, by cutting a road through a burial-ground which lies just 
outside the city-walls. Those who are acquainted with the supersti¬ 
tious reverence of the celestials for the ‘ tombs of their ancestors,’ can 
imagine the storm which, followed. From the hour that the first grave 
was defiled, the fate of Amarral was sealed. His every movement was 
now watched, a price was put upon his head, and hundreds of Chinese 
banded together like the Jews of old, and solemnly swore, in the pre¬ 
sence of their idols, that they would neither sleep nor eat until they had 
killed ‘ Amarral the barbarian.’ The governor was informed of this 
conspiracy ; but, tyrant as he was, he was no coward. He laughed at 
the fears of his friends, who advised him not to venture abroad without 
a guard, and obstinately refused to adopt a single precaution which 
they esteemed necessary for his safety. On the morning of the day 
which closed his earthly career, he jocularly asked an American gen¬ 
tleman 4 how much he thought a governor’s head was worth ? ’ 

‘ I could not place a valuation on your excellency’s,’ replied the 
American, courteously. 

1 Well,’ said Amarral, laughing heartily as he spoke, * I ask you 
because I hear that that old fool, the viceroy of Canton, has offered a 
thousand taels * for it, and, to my thinking, it would be dear at half the 
money.’ 

In the afternoon, he rode out as usual, attended by a single aide-de- 


* Abont sixteen hundred dollars. 
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camp, and rashly ventured beyond the barrier-wall erected across the 
isthmus which separates Macao from the island of Heangshan. He had 
scarce passed it when he was attacked on all sides. He fought despe¬ 
rately, hut was soon dragged from his horse and barbarously murdered 
before the eyes of his aid, who was unable to render him any assist¬ 
ance. When the news of this murder reached Macao, the whole city 
was thrown into confusion. The commander of the troops, however, 
with admirable presence of mind, immediately gave orders to storm 
two Chinese forts in the vicinity, which were gallantly carried, without 
loss to the assailants. This had the effect of intimidating the Chinese 
population, which had before assumed a menacing attitude, so that 
they dared not offer the slightest opposition to the Portuguese soldiers, 
who, after expelling the Yso-t&ng—an officer placed there by the em¬ 
peror to govern his own subjects — took formal possession of Macao, in 
the name of their queen, Donna Maria da Gloria. 

Having now brought you safely through the India and China seas, in 
the short space of an hour, I am sure you must be fatigued with your 
journey, so I will e’en leave you for the present, snugly moored at 
Macao, with the wish of Cervantes, ‘ that God may give you health 
and not be unmindful of me.’ Yours as ever, Fan-kum. 


stanzas. 

Strange how I love thee! how my wayward heart, 
Fickle of old, at length hath perfect rest! 

No wish, no wandering thoughts from thee depart; 
Alone thine image reignetli in my breast. 

Thou art so good, thou lendcst good to me I 
Thou art so fair, around thee all tilings shine! 

Thou art so pure, I dwell in purity! 

So gentle, my rough spirit grows benign. 

No longer is the world a wilderness, 

No more for pleasure wearily I roam ; 

Thy smile, thy presence, round my sphere of bliss, 
Within the peaceful precincts of our home. 

Sometimes I think how that unbidden guest, 
Relentless Death, will one day enter here, 

And thou, or I, with stilled, unheaving breast, 

Sleep, without heeding any sigh or tear. 

Could we together tread the gloomy vale, 

Meet the last conflict walking hand in hand; 

Rest sido by side, when sight and sense should fail, 
And wake together in the ‘ better land,’ 

This were a blessing. Let us pray for this, 

And dwell on earth in gentle, constant love; 

Exchange at length our final good-night kiss, 

And lind our morning in the climes above! 
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Saii.txg through the solemn mid-night, 
Underneath the frosty moon, 

I can hear the clanging pinions 
Of each shadowy platoon; 

Hear the winged hosts’ commotion, 
Marching toward the northern ocean; 

File on file, and rank on rank, 

'Winnowing toward some reedy bank, 

Or bleak tens, or marshes gray, 

Far up Baffin's’ lonely bay; 

Hawking 1 hawking! in their flight 
Under the black cloud of night. 

Sailing through the noon-day heavens, 

Their battalions I discern, 

Wedge-like, or in open column, 

Still toward the north they turn. 

Straight o’er Jersey’s sandy borders, 

O’er Long-Island’s sea-like Sound, 

Past Montauk, or lone Fire-Island, 

North, still north, unerring bound. 

High above the tallest pine-tree, 

High above the stateliest oak, 

Still unflagging, their dark pinions 
’ Beat the clouds with steady stroke. 

Winging o’er the waste of ocean, 

O’er the voyaging ships they pass, 

While, from reeling mast, the sea-boy 
Notes them with his up-raised glass; 

And the fisher, in his cobble, 

Drops his lines to trace their flight; 

And the bafiled fowler gazes, 

Hopeless, till they fade from sight. 
Inland, over plain and pasture, 

Over mountain, wood, and stream, 
Onward speeds the long procession. 
Northward the swift pinions gleam. 

Through our rough, dark months of winter, 
In what mellow Southern clime, • 

’Mid what lagoons and savannahs 
Did ye pass your happy time ? 

Haply among sunny islands 
Where the Mexic surges smile, 

’Mid sweet llower-smells and gay plumago 
Did your flocks the months beguile. 
Haply amid red flamingos, 

Fluttering o’er some lilied lake, 

When' the aloe droops its branches, 

And the palms their branches shako. 


[April 
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MOSQUITOS: 

INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY. 


B T LUTYTEIS, 


Up yonder on the ceiling reposes one of the individuals referred to. 
The yellow leaf is falling ; Jack Frost has been nipping the butterflies 
and roses of summer; mosquitos are passing away ; and this one, like 
Tom Moore’s flower, is 

‘Left blooming alone, 

While his lovely companions 
Are faded and gone.’ 

Time has passed lightly over his brow, and nothing but his alder- 
manic proportions reveal that his hour is drawing nigh, and that he 
will soon disappear, only to be found again with those transient and 
mysterious items, the flies and the pins. A poor, lean creature — des¬ 
titute of vitality as an unpatronized magazine, and looking as emaciat¬ 
ed as one of the contributors who depends upon the same for support — 
he appeared about the time that we were preparing to go to a watering- 
place. From his mansion above, which is directly over my bed, 
selected on account of the prospect, and to which he adheres by a kind 
of ceiling-wax, known only to bugs, he calmly beheld coats, waist¬ 
coats, and cravats pitched into a trunk in irretrievable confusion, 
together with other things which a native delicacy prevented him from 
noticing particularly. He saw the trunk locked, strapped, and carried 
ofl^by a strapping porter, while he w*as left to regale himself on the 
luxuriant 1 Biddy,’ who remained to take care of the house, and keep 
him from starving. 

‘ Biddy ’ had a beau, who spent most of the summer months reclin¬ 
ing on the parlor-sofa, and whenever the little chap got tired of feeding 
on 4 Biddy,’ or found that her blood was too rich for daily digestion, he 
would take a drink of brandy from Mr. O’Flanigan’s nose, to settle 
his stomach. Mr. O’Flanigan was a native of Sliillelaghbum, Bloody- 
fray village, Prater county, Ireland; and as both 4 Biddy ’ and he, as 
well as the other emigrants from that celebrated island, are all 
descended from Irish kings, it is no w r onder they sought each other’s 
society, and spent so much time upon my parlor-sofa. 

Although the nose of this sprig of royalty w r as of the bottle kind, he 
always asserted > 

* *T was not brandy that made his nose red, 

But blushing to see so much guzzling: ’ 

and the veracity of the nation frojn which he had emanated being so 
w’ell .established, it is a matter of surprise that this mosquito has always 
persisted in asserting the presence of liquor in the tip of his nasal organ. 
Nevertheless, regaling himself alternately on 4 Biddy ’ and her lover, 
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he grows quite fat, and gets comfortably through the summer. Sep¬ 
tember comes round, and we come home. ‘ Biddy ’ says it lias been 
‘ dreadful lonely,’ and ‘ she ’ll never stay in the house alone again, as 
long as she lives,’ wliile mosquito laughs, and thinks of Mr. O’Flani¬ 
gan. We retire to bed, tired with a long journey, and mosquito comes 
down and tries a little fresh pasture. We lay, dreaming of the moon¬ 
light beach, the soft sea breeze, the restless breakers, and toss as rest¬ 
lessly ourselves. Mosquito chuckles at our uneasiness, and takes 
another drink. Anon we turn round and violently slap our check, 
while Mr. M. describes a few tantalizing circles round our head. The 
next morning we wake, and looking up at the ceiling, perceive that he 
has increased to the size of a humming-bird ; and knowing that the 
thief has been feeding on the flesh that we have been paying fourteen 
dollars per week to attain, we seize upon a pillow and throw it at the 
reprobate’s head. Although he has a mortal dislike to exercise upon a 
full stomach, he nimbly eludes the messenger of death, and retreats to 
his mountain fastness, which is usually a dark corner behind the ward¬ 
robe, very high up. 

Collectively and genealogically considered, we find that he belongs 
to the gnat tribe, who trace their origin to an individual named Nathan¬ 
iel, who lived in a bog, and was the father of all little gnats. The 
family connections are more numerous than those of any other name 
mentioned by genealogists. The descendants are mostly cosmopolites, 
the only portion of them appearing to have a fixed place of residence 
being that portion which inhabits the Ural Mountains, and there travel¬ 
lers assert that they have been gnat-ural-ized. 

Their relationship to musqueteers has not been definitely ascertained, 
but we know that the latter bear arms, and that the former have a 
decided penchant for bare arms, so that the probability of consanguin¬ 
ity is great. Their armorial bearings are supposed to be a ‘ sting 
potence ,’ surrounded by ‘ guttes dc sajig ,’ and the motto of the family 
is, ‘ Let us cat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ The name is an old 
one, for it is borne by some of the aborigines of America, and a certain 
territory has been so much ennobled by the same cognomen that it has 
been eagerly sought for by the British government, which seems very 
remarkable, when we consider the modesty, forbearance, and dislike to 
colonial aggrandizement, which has always distinguished that nation. 

‘ The pages of story ’ are filled with tales of this mysterious insect, and 
he has been noticed on all sides — particularly on a hot night. 

Whether his sting is really in his head, or whether he carries it in his 
tail, science alone can determine, for every body smashes him the 
instant they catch him, without stopping to look : but he certainly 
carries a weapon somewhere about him, yclept a sting ; for he has kept 
sticking it into me all summer. 

We are told that in some parts of the globe they grow to the size of 
geese, and carry brick-bats about them to sharpen this instrument 
with, and that in other places the inhabitants become so filled w ith the 
stings, that they at last become exempt from all danger, simply because 
the insect cannot find a new place to put a sting into. This is probably 
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an exaggeration, but if true, what a blissful state to arrive at, after the 
pain ceases. 

In many countries, nets are prepared by the hunters of the mos¬ 
quito, but unlike nets laid for other game, they only catch the hunter : 
an Irishman, who left an opening in his net for the creatures to go 
in, and then slept on the floor when he thought they were safely shut 
up inside, being the only instance on record in which the said net was 
put to its legitimate uses, and in which the hunter waB not used for 
bait. It is possible that the powers of this bird may be over-rated ; 
and yet a recent occurrence on one of our rail-roads, which will be 
vouched for by any one of the stock-holders who has sold out his stock, 
proves that they are formidable when united. This rail-road, which is 
located not more than a thousand miles from here, runs from a great 
city to the sea-coast. Much inconvenience has been experienced in com¬ 
pleting the last five miles, on account of an immense marsh, which it is 
necessary to cross, and which is so thick with mosquitos that it is diffi¬ 
cult for the engine to make head-way against them. A short time 
since, the train came to a dead-stop, and the engineer announced in a 
loud voice that his fuel was out — having been consumed in a vain 
endeavor to penetrate the mass of insects. A cloud of the mosquitos 
immediately offered to take the train over the marsh, provided the 
engineer would hold up his umbrella for them to fly against; but the 
fellow, knowing that umbrellas are never returned when run off with, 
and having only lately stolen the one he had with him, declined. 
Fortunately for the passengers, a gentleman in the cars had borrowed 
two, and he generously offered the use of the worst one to the company, 
by means of which the train was carried safely over. Every thing in 
nature has its uses, but this is the first instance known in which the mos¬ 
quito has proved himself to be of the slightest service to mankind. 

Metaphysically considered, the mosquito is a reasoning animal; prac¬ 
tically considered, he is a ‘ Jack-of-all-trades.' His mind partakes of 
the qualities of the philosopher, the mathematician, the mechanic. He 
can calculate to a nicety the length of the arm, and ascertain the exact 
velocity of the same when in motion — long experience having taught 
him that the momentum is in proportion to the irritability of the 
motive power. He has quite an ear for music, for he is continually 
singing, but has contracted a bad habit of always humming the same 
tune. As his relations and connections all know it, and sing it perfectly, 
it has been conjectured that it is a national anthem in Mosquito-land, 
and that the frequency of its use originates in motives of patriotism. 
Unlike the moth, he never gets burnt; for you may put a dozen candles 
in the room, and he will fly round them and through them without 
receiving the slightest perceptible injury, being of the Shadrach, Me¬ 
sh ach, and Abednego order. He never either walks or runs, and yet he 
certainly is an ‘ artful dodger.' Belonging to a war-like tribe, who are 
continually at enmity with the rest of the world, he is a good soldier, 
and accustomed to drilling, frequently going through manual exercises 
when his enemy is wrapped in sleep. Sacrilegious to a degree, in fact 
utterly destitute of a respect for religion, he seeks his prey by night, and 
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often attacks them when praying. By some means he appears to have 
learned the trade of a shoemaker ; for although my skin is of the con¬ 
sistency of leather, he can punch a hole through it with awl ease. 

Being of a barbarous turn of mind, he uses every eilort to engage 
mankind in making scratches. Incomprehensible from first to last, 
although a perfect humbug, he is very attentive to buzziness. 

A decided epicure, he never bites a countryman when he can get a 
citizen ; never bites an adult when he can get a child ; and never bites 
me when he can get ‘ Biddy.’ 

But our paper and your patience, reader, are both exhausted, and 
therefore, in the words of an execrable punster, we inform you that we 
must-quit-oh! 


THE BELLS OF LIMERICK. 


JJT J « » T MARSH. 


* Im the Cathedral of Limerick there wrvi a peal of tells brought from a convent in Italy, for 
which it was manufactured by an eiithuaiaM’.c Italian, with great labor and skill. The artist 
fixed his home near the convent, and for many years enjoyed his btdeved belle. Political con 
vulsions drove tho monks from the monastery, the Italian from his home, and tho bells wore 
carried to another land. After long wandciiuye the Italian came to Ireland. One evening, as ho 
floated-along the Shannon, ho hoard a peal from tho cathedral town They were his holla, the 
long-lost treasure of his happiness. Such a tide of memories swept over the chords of his heart 
that they snapped under the vibration.* . 


Cljr 3talian to fjts Urttjr. 


An! press thy lips to mine, Mermel, 

My dark-eyed love, my bride; 

For the glimmering shades of the soft twilight 
Over the waters glide ; 

And we soon shall hear the convent bells, 
Calling poor souls to prayer: 

Tlioso bells are the voice of my heart, Mermel, 
And thou art my heaven, most fair. 

My angel-bride, 

Shall I turn from thy side 
And hope for a heaven more raro? 

Oh ! lay thy hand on my heart, Mermel, 

T is a wild yet faithful thing; 

I would have tliec feel its throbs awake 
When the bells begiu to ling: 

For they are the voice of my heart, Mermel, 
And many a tale they will bring, 

That my lips cannot speak; so, lust! Mermel, 
When the bells begin to ring, 

They will call to prayer : 
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But why should I turn from thee, 
When, ’neath the lash of thy love-lit eye 
My heart’s dearest heavon I see ? 


Ah 1 list, now they speak, my fair Mermel, 

And angels are coming to thee; 

They bring sweet tales to my own Mermel, 
Sweetest of whispers from me. 

Each heart hath dear words that it may not speak 
With the lips of mortal clay, 

And the spirit murmurs for being so weak, 

And beareth its burden alway, 

Unless it can fashion some mystic thing 
That in music may utter the soul: 

My heart is in silence until those bells ring, 

Then its language I may not control 
My bride, Mermel, 

Thou mayst hear from each bell 
A whisper of love from the depths of my soul. 


They speak of naught but thee, Mermel, 
They bring no meed of fame; 

No yearnings deep that wring the heart 
To give the world our name. 

And when the unseen hand shall come, 

Bo it for thee or mo, 

Their peal shall guide the called one homo; 
The one that lone must be 
Shall, yearning list 

For the voico of the bells to greet the ear; 
For love shall hear 
Those tones most clear 
That memory garnered up as dear. 


Mermel I Mermel 1 

But tremble thy pale lips and tell me thou art waking, 

This slumber dread of thine will bow my heart to breaking. 

0 God of faith and love! say, shall there be no waking ? 

Mermel I Mermel 1 

But mutely press the hand that claspeth these cold fingers: 

Oh! can it bo that in thy heart no gleam of love-life lingers ? 

Then would my heart might turn as cold as these cold marble fingers. 

Mermel 1 Mermel I 

Thus vainly have I called thee throughout this gloomy day. * 

Yet still upon thy night-dark eyes the snow-white eye-lids lay. 

Oh 1 how it chills the soul to clasp a form of death-cold clay i 

Mermel! Mermel! 

The convent bells do chime, and now I ’ll cease my weeping, 

For in their tones I hear thy voice my name repeating. 

I dared to hope when vespers rang that I should hear thee speaking. 

VOL. XLV. 25 
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Twilight crept o’er Shannon’s tide, 
While upon the waters wide, 

Liko a leaf, a boat did glide. 


Rowers two, that struck the waves 
Light as winds that leave' their caves 
Soft to sigh o’er children’s graves. 

In the prow one sat alone, 

A paler brow Death may not own, 
Or darker eyes make sorrow known. 


There he sat, a thing apart, 
Seeming gazing at his heart, 

That did make the tear-drops start. 


Lulling music of the oars, 

Gliding shadows on the shores 
Could not opo the long-shut doors 


Of his spirit, bidding enter 
Tranquil Hope with whispers lent her 
From the hymning band that sent her. 


What the sorrow in his breast, 

What his spirit's mystic guest, 
Whispering, this the rowers guessed. 


Then they faster ’gan to row, 
Saying, ‘ Heaven can but know 
But he is a good man’s foe.’ 


Where the stream near Limerick wound, 
Silvery chimes camo floating down 
From the great cathedral town. 


Wildly did the pale man start, 
Pressed his hand upon his heart, 
While one name his lips did part. 


Then, with arms crossed on his breast, 
Laid he back, as if to rest, 

And the crucitix he pressed. 


When the rowers turned their heads 
They did gaze upon the dead, 

And their prayers were wildly said 


As they deeper dipped the oar, 
Straining for the shadowy shore, 
Fearing tho calm freight they bore. 

Rochester, ( 1V. Y.) 
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SHECKERLY: THE OXFORD SOLDIER. 


*An» simple truth its utmost skill.’ — Bib Henry Wotton. 


‘ All the world *s a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players.’ But the parts they act are very different, and the attention 
they excite is as unequal. Some have nations for spectators of their 
mighty playing, where, at every change of the scene, at every rising of 
the curtain, whole millions applaud or condemn. The hearts of a 
world throb with emotion at each evolution of the plot, and the pas¬ 
sion becomes more intense with every development, till, at the fall of 
the curtain, nations tremble, and peoples are swayed like the sedge. 

Others play almost unnoticed. There is no applause at the begin¬ 
ning— no tears or rejoicing at the end. But to the actors themselves, 
the personal moment is the same, whether the stage be a country or a 
cottage-hearth — lighted by burning cities, or by a penny-candle. 

The watching of these life-dramas is an interesting and instructive 
occupation of thoughtful minds. Sometimes a drama opens brilliantly, 
and we form great expectations of the glory of its progress ; but at 
some shift of the scenes, actors and spectators disappear, and we never 
know the conclusion. 

Sometimes we get a seat at the middle act, and, unknowing its com¬ 
mencement and termination, are startled by its strange and weird-like 
mystery. : And coming in at the last scene, just before the curtain falls, 
when, perhaps, the lights are fading and the benches empty, and the 
actors or actor, as it may be, are saying the last words or doing the 
final deed, we feel in the very air, in the gathering gloom, in the worn 
and haggard face of the player, that it has been a drama of an earnest 
and solemn kind — a tragedy, perchance, to make the blood curdle. 

Indeed, it strangely happens that we seldom see one of these dramas 
of life played from its beginning to its close. It is but a fragmentary 
sort of spectacle we usually witness. 

I was an observer, in 1828, at the Cape of Good Hope, of the final 
act in a short life-drama which, because not devoid of interest, (though 
the spectators were few, and the stage a very humble one,) and because 
it fell to me to know the whole of its plot I shall relate ; premising 
that no very strange and unprecedented passages must be expected ; for 
truth has these but seldom, and the story I purpose to tell is a true one. 
I do not mean true in its nature ; but that it is the narration of some 
of the facts in the real life of one who enjoyed, suffered, and died as 
certainly as you, reader, and I must. (Ambiguous names will be 
understood to be substituted for real ones, except when otherwise speci¬ 
fied.) My own personal connection with the principal actor in this 
drama was at a comparatively late period of its progress; but as I 
learned its commencement from his own lips, I regarded its later 
scenes with a knowledge of its whole character. In narrating it, I 
shall give its outline in the real progress of its events, and not go back 
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from the point of my humble connection with it, to its beginning, as 
the period of that connection will sufficiently appear in the course of 
its development. 

Thomas Sheckerly (I give his real name) was left, by the death of 
his parents, to the care of his uncle, who gave him, in accordance with 
his father's request, the most favorable advantages for education ; the 
property left by the father just sufficing for this purpose. These advan¬ 
tages young Sheckerly improved to the satisfaction of his guardian. He 
was of a generous nature, inclining to impulse, and was not unfrequently 
betrayed into those imprudences to which such persons are liable, 
though assuredly no one could ever have had reason to doubt the good¬ 
ness of his heart or the rectitude of his intentions. After pursuing the 
usual course of preliminary study, having extended his researches much 
beyond the ordinary limit of scholars of his age, he entered, for the 
purpose of prosecuting certain branches of effort, — College, Oxford, 

whose head, Professor P-, was not unfavorably known as the 

author of certain philological tracts of some value. Here, at eighteen 
years of age, he was conspicuous for the versatility and extent of his 
attainments, and especially for his knowledge of some of the natural 
sciences. 

Professor P-, a man of great austerity of bearing, but a most 

learned and able professor, was the father of a daughter not far from 
the age of Sheckerly, whose whole care and assiduous attention had 
been devoted for years to the wants of her invalid mother. The girl 
was, consequently, ever at home, except an occasional airing in the 
carriage with her mother, or sometimes, though seldom, when at church. 
Our young student had seen her at the services, sometimes, as indeed 
who of the students had not ? for gentle Alice could not be supposed to 
walk up the long aisle, however downcast might be her face, however 
drooping her eyes, wholly unobserved by the college-boys. Indeed, 
Alice would have blushed deeper, and sunk her eyes lower, could she 
have known how many eyes watched the door, and, if she came, fol¬ 
lowed each step to the pew ; or how many times her name had been 
spoken, though always respectfully, as the best and most surely-accepted 
toast at the clubs of the wild students in the old halls. I shall not 
attempt to give any description of her person ; for if you, reader, are a 
young man, I am content you should regard her as very like Mary, or 
Clara, or whatever may be the name of her (there is surely such an 
one !) whom you deem all perfectness : and if you are a young lady, I 
can only say, she was just what you would be most jealous and envi¬ 
ous of. Beyond this, none of the students knew any thing of the fair 
girl; and if her lustrous eyes sometimes looked up at the wandering 
scholar from the pages of his Compendium of Aldrich, or the less-used 
though more Aristotelian one of Sanderson ; if some stray curl of her 
brown hair lightly floated across the open book, he rubbed his eyes, and 
turning to his Dilemmas and Enthymcmes, his toto-total and parti* 
partied propositional forms, he hoped for the next Sunday, and forgot 
for the time that there lived such a person as Alice P-. 

That Thomas Sheckerly was wholly free from such fancies I will 
not affirm, though certainly he was not more subject to them than 
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others, and they did not prevent a strenuous application of his powers 
to grave and practical studies. He had been at the college about a 
year when Prof. P — ’s wife died; and as the summer-vacation was 
at hand, the father and daughter left Oxford, hoping, by a change of 
scene, to divert the mind and repair the somewhat exhausted constitu¬ 
tion of Alice. 

Young Sheckerly had planned the spending of his leisure weeks in a 
tour through Scotland, in botanical and mineralogical investigations, 
with an open eye to the more grand and beautiful aspects of nature, 
for which that country is so justly celebrated. And he expected, by 
his ready pencil, to catch and confine the shadow of many scenes of 
loveliness, for the refreshing of memory in after-days. In accordance 
with the scope of his design, not less than with his not over-abundant 
means, he purposed a pedestrian tour. 

Passing over, as not material to our story, his progress in his design, or 
success in its accomplishment, it will suffice to find him having reached, 
just at evening, the little house of reception which stands on the shore 
of the beautiful Lake Monar, in the northern part of Scotland, in Ross- 
shire. Here, to his surprise, he found, as preoccupants of the house for 
some days, Prof P-and daughter. The coincidence of their meet¬ 

ing at a place so little frequented, so out of the way of ordinary travel, 
was so singular that it was with some embarrassment that he announced 
himself, fearing that the Professor might attribute it to design, or he 
knew not what Quixotic motive. But he was speedily reassured. He 
found that the Professor at Oxford and the Professor at Monar were 
beings who had little in common. At the former place, the distance 
between them was immense; at the latter, he felt, as the Professor, 
kindly taking him by the hand, presented him to his daughter, that 
they met on ground more natural and less embarrassed by forms. It 
might have been that the Professor was softened by his bereavement, 
and that he was more susceptible to the common interests of men. 
Then, too, the young man was from his home ; and strangers, meeting 
far away from home, frequently forget the lines and terms of separation 
which would have bound their conduct there. Possibly, too, he might 
have regarded the addition of a third to the party as rendering it pleas¬ 
anter for Alice, who was, he must have felt, very little like himself. 
Certainly, the young man was made cordially welcome, and in the re¬ 
mainder of the Professor’s stay, he was the companion of every ramble, 
the sharer of every adventure, among the wild hills of the vicinity, or 
the islands of the lake. 

Daily, the three rode together over the rough, picturesque ways, or 
climbed some rocky mountain’s top, or floated through the dark purple 
shadows cast by the western heights, standing so grandly up against 
the glow of the evening sky. I shall narrate none of these adventures, 
or picture these scenes. I shall not even tell the progress of that com¬ 
mon feeling which every one must see was the almost inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the intercourse of Tom and Alice. I shall only say to you, 
my reader, William, that it was very similar to that which made you 
so impatient for the hour when you were wont to steal down to the cot¬ 
tage where Katy was waiting at the door; and to you, Julia, that 
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Alice’s feeling was much the same as that which made you believe the 
evenings of those long walks beside the willow-brook, with Harry, were 
really the fairest the moon ever looked upon. It’s long ago, but you 
remember it. That is, always supposing that you, "William, and you, 
Julia, loved in a real, frank, GoD-designed way, and were not sold in 
the shambles of polite matrimony. 

But the days floated by ; the Professor and daughter went their way, 
and Tom, after lingering a day or two, and becoming thoroughly dis¬ 
gusted with the place, found himself soon in his old room at the halls. 

Tom had not expected a continuance of his familiar intercourse with 

the P-s, after he should return; though he hoped to see Alice 

sometimes, perhaps even at her home ; but he was assuredly not pre¬ 
pared for the apparent total obliviousness of the Professor, of any other 
sort of intercourse between them than that which had subsisted previous 
to the holidays ; and his fine castles in the air were annihilated to their 
foundations by the distant, half-reproving bow of the Professor, in re¬ 
sponse to the lifted cap of the student. 

And yet there was a stone or two of the foundation left, for he did 
not believe Alice would have greeted him so. He was disappointed and 
chagrined, withal somewhat angry; and knowing no way to communi¬ 
cate safely with the daughter, and perhaps not being in a temper to 
seek one, he endeavored to bury himself in his studies and strove to for¬ 
get the girl. Indeed, for several weeks, he would not attend service on 
Sunday. But this last phase of heroism soon gave out, and he found 
himself, one Sabbath, in his old seat 

Would she come ? Yes ; she did come. Well, Tom was very digni¬ 
fied, outside ; but a physician, with a gold repeater with huge seals, 
might have detected, on examination, an acceleration of the pulse, per¬ 
haps. Would she look toward Tom’s seat ? Tom was very sure he did 
not care ; but he watched, nevertheless. But when that mild hazel 
eye timidly stole toward the place where he sat, and paused, with a 
slight expression of inquiring surprise under its lids, just long enough 
for Tom to be conscious she teas looking at him, his dignity all departed, 
and he called himself a fool and blockhead, but felt very agreeably, not¬ 
withstanding. It did not come again ; but Thomas went home deter¬ 
mined to get a note to her in some way. It is not material to say 
how he succeeded in his design. I cannot tell what the little white 
missive which came back, said. It is sufficient to know that they came 
often afterward. But Tom was not content; but was so bold and 
headstrong as to propose to see her at her home in the absence of her 
father. Often and positive were the refusals of this proposition, but it 
was importunately urged. Often and sadly did he afterward regret the 
importunity which at last brought a doubtful and hesitant ‘ yes.’ Tom 
saw her, and though the anxious look betrayed her fears and doubts, 
and notwithstanding her often-repeated question, ‘ What if my father 
knew? ’ Tom always got from her an affirmative answer, and, when¬ 
ever he could, spent an evening hour with her. 

I shall in few words pass the next month, during which the Professor 
became aware of Tom’s visits, surprised them, bitterly upbraided his 
daughter, refused to hear any exculpation of his child from Tom, thrust 
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him out with indignity as he was declaring his own the whole blame, 
and expelled him from college. 

Tom’s guardian refused to assist him, being incensed at the affair, 
and our student, being in a passion of shame and despair — and a let¬ 
ter, asking Alice’s pardon, which he supposed safely delivered, being 
returned with contumely by the Professor — he enlisted in the army, 

and was speedily drafted into the-regiment, which was ordered 

soon after to the Cape. 

The brief period of Tom’s anger and despair, under the influence of 
which he had enlisted, was past even before the regiment left England ; 
but he was too proud to solicit assistance from his uncle, whose last 
words rankled in his memory, and he had no other means of escape; 
so, resigning himself to the self-imposed fate, he landed, after the usual 
vicissitudes of a voyage, at Cape-Town. 

Sir Maurice Kiel, younger brother of an Irish earl, was governor of 
the colony, and commander-in-chief of the forces, consisting of four 
regiments of infantry, (the seventy-fifth, seventy-second, forty-ninth, and 
ninety-eighth,) with the usual complement of artillery, and the Cape 
mounted riflemen. 

Here our young soldier found, for a time, in the strict drill and exer¬ 
cise, to which he was unaccustomed, ample though perhaps not the 
most congenial occupation, as well as opportunity to repent of the rash 
step he had taken. Though the bloody conflicts with the Caffres, which 
have stained the soil of the colony with some of the best blood of Eng¬ 
lish valor, had not then been experienced, an occasional though not 
often very important expedition through the Caff re country, and the 
skirmishes and surprises with which it was generally attended, served 
to keep the interest of the soldiers awake, and to preserve the idea of 
the necessity of discipline. But the life of soldiers at a frontier station 
is monotonous. The same daily round of drill, the same hours of leis¬ 
ure, the same regulations ever in force, the same degree of liberty, and 
no more, granted. Tom was therefore forced to seek such interests and 
acquaintances as should serve to make the time pass less wearily. 

My father was a minor officer in a company of the second battalion 
of artillery, attached, as is customary, to one of the infantry regiments 
of the station. The degree of education required and found in the ar¬ 
tillery is much greater than in the line, and my father was certainly a 
very favorable instance of an officer of his rank. He had, too, his wife 
with him — the more peculiar privilege of a quota of the artillery. In 
addition to these circumstances, his birth-place, though he left it when 
but a child, was in the immediate vicinity of young Sheckerly’s. It 
was not, therefore, singular that the young soldier was often to be found 
in the room of our family, which was in a part of the barracks very 
near the place where the regiment of Tom was quartered. Here he 
often spent the evening hours, narrating incidents of his previous life, 
or talking with my father on subjects which few of the soldiers of their 
rank were interested in. I was at this time nearly sixteen, and to my 
education the meagre advantages my father could afford were bestowed. 
The coming of Sheckerly was of great moment to me. His generous 
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nature prompted him at once to offer his assistance, and to assume the 
task of being my instructor. And most kindly and patiently did he 
perform the labor he undertook. Procuring some beoks from the en¬ 
gineering department, he taught me mathematics ; nor, indeed, was he 
content with this, but encouraged me to make considerable proficiency in 
the Latin. And indeed I have never known one who could more poeti¬ 
cally render, or with more silver tones rehearse, the thoughts and 
language of Virgil. It is needless to say I loved him ; and he came 
gradually to make me the companion of his leisure hours and the 
confidant of his secrets. 

It must not be supposed he avoided the company of his fellow- 
soldiers. On the contrary, he was a universal favorite — the centre of 
every proceeding to beguile the weary time — the moving spirit in 
every wild project. But chiefly he was wont to entertain the garrison 
of his mess with telling stories — sometimes real, sometimes spun from 
the tissues of his ready thoughts. Seated on a bunk, surrounded by 
delighted and earnest listeners, I have heard him narrate for hours the 
tale of Troy, and excite the credulity or wonder of the crowd at the 
mighty deeds of Achilles or the heroic bearing of Hector. I have seen 
them swell with indignation at the barbarous treatment of Andromeda, 
and glow with enthusiasm at the story of the three hundred at Ther¬ 
mopylae. Thus the months passed, but Tom could never succeed in any 
promotion such as his abilities obviously suggested. He was frequently 
doing things which lost him any little advance he might gain. 

Colonel Manners was not indisposed to assist him, and more than 
once was he appointed corporal, as the first step in his advancement; 
but, as often, some unlucky act or word of his would break him. The 
ambition was too petty to restrain his impulsiveness. On one of these 
occasions he was sent to the top of Table-Rock, at the back of the 
town, to signalize, some vessels in the ofling ; but finding in the locality 
many things to interest his taste for plants and minerals, he remained 
absent four days, sleeping at night in a large cave, which was the home 
of an old woman, commonly reputed to be a witch. He was supposed 
to have been devoured by hyenas ; and of course, when, at the expira¬ 
tion of the four days, he made his appearance at the barracks, he was 
deprived of his command, and in some degree punished. Things like 
this always occurred, though never any dereliction implying any moral 
delinquency, till three years had passed, and Sheckerly was still in the 
ranks. 

We had grown more attached to each other with each day, and I 
had long before this learned the incidents in relation to his connection 

with Alice P-. But now an unfortunate circumstance took place 

which destroyed our intercourse, lost me my friend, and put a termina¬ 
tion to his life’s drama. 

Sergeant Balfour was post-sergeant of Captain Duncan’s company, in 
which Sheckerly was private. Balfour was an illiterate, coarse fellow, 
but in the duties of his office ■was obliged to keep some trivial accounts, 
which he was little competent to do. A refusal by Tom, who did not 
like to associate with Balfour, of the Sergeant’s request that Tom would 
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make up his accounts, had long before angered Balfour, and he only 
watched an opportunity to injure him. 

It was on Thursday, October twenty-third, 1828, that, the usual 
time for parade being at hand, as Tom went through the barracks-yard 
on his way to the company's position, he took up the little child of one 
of the artillerymen, whose wife was leading the little fellow in the 
path. He was very much in the habit of playing with children, and as 
he tossed the red-cheeked boy he did not notice that the hands of the 
little urchin had left their marks upon his brass breast-plate and band. 
It did not, however escape the eye of Balfour, and when the regiment 
was drawn out, he took occasion to order Sheckerly 1 to the rear.’ ‘ For 
what ? ’ was the question. ‘ To the rear, rascal! you are not fit for pa¬ 
rade,’ accompanying the reply with a forcible push. There was no 
moment for thought. Sheckerly clubbed his musket and struck the 
sergeant to the ground. He was, of course, instantly made prisoner, and 
a court-martial was ordered for the next day. Sir Maurice presided, 
and Colonel Manners and some inferior officers completed the tribunal. 
The testimony was clear ; the act had been witnessed by many. An 
unfortunate remark made in the heat of the moment, that he was 
‘ sorry he had not killed the sergeant/ was testified to, and his advocate, 
Captain Daventer, plead in vain for the prisoner. He was sentenced 
to be shot. At the close of the review on Saturday, the several regi¬ 
ments were ordered to parade at sun-rise Sunday morning, at Fort 
Knock, a mile and a half from Cape-Town. No explanation was given 
of this order, but it was understood by every one, and with heavy hearts 
the soldiers went to their quarters. Just at evening, having been many 
times repulsed in my efforts to see my friend, and being absolutely de¬ 
nied the privilege, I took my way down the gradual descent to the fort. 
An artillery sergeant’s detachment was always stationed here as garri¬ 
son, and my father had been in command for some weeks, so that 1 was 
readily admitted. I arose with the earliest light from my sleepless bed 
and went out upon the ramparts. It was a beautiful Sabbath morning 
in the spring of the Cape season. Fort Knock toward the harbor shows 
several lines of cannon, placed in terrace-like order, from the highest 
to those which sweep the water-line. The side which faces Cape-Town 
presents a long, high, blank wall, wholly unperforated by embrasures 
or relieved by projections, from the foot of which the ascent is gradual 
and regular up to the very base of Table-Rock, at the back of the town, 
around which lazily climbed the mountain-mist, like some creeping 
vine. At the left the Devil’s-Peak lifted its conical summit thirty-three 
hundred feet above the water; while below, the smooth, unbroken 
* sward stretched from the shore to the mountains, running a velvet arm 
up between them, down which came trickling a silver stream, like a vein. 
The sound of the reveille routing the soldiers from quarters came mu¬ 
sically on the morning air as I took my seat on the wall of the rampart 
looking toward the town. 

Soon the bugle-notes from the various quarters brought into motion 
the several regiments, which deployed into the open space from the 
town, and slowly marched down toward the fort. Having reached their 
destination, they were formed into a huge hollow square, the wall o 
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the fort representing* one side, and were ordered to stand at ease, facing 
the centre. The band of one regiment only played low a solemn air, 
which seemed to go moaning round the lines. Four pioneers, blacks, 
advanced to a point about ten yards from the centre of the wall and 
began to dig a grave. All others were motionless, except when occa¬ 
sionally an officer rode slowly across the square. 

These preparations were just complete, when the purple east flushed 
suddenly to a burning glow, and the edge of the sun, just peering over 
Table Mountain, marked the hour of six. By this time the slopes of 
the hills which commanded a view of the interior of the square were 
crowded with the people of the town — men, women, and children — 
who had been drawn by curiosity or sympathy to the spot. The shal- 
grave was dug, the pioneers returned to the ranks, the music ceased, 
and out of the town was seen emerging a small company. First came 

the band of the-regiment, followed by four black pioneers. Then 

came the cart, drawn by one horse, containing Slieckerly, sitting upon 
his coffin. Behind walked the provost-sergeant, Barthedez, and the 
chaplain, Rev. Mr. Archibald, and the firing-party of tw r elve brought 
up the rear. Slowly they came on, the band playing the dead march 
from Saul. They had accomplished about half the distance when the 
Governor and his suite w r ere seen leaving the town. When the com¬ 
pany of the prisoner reached the lines, which w r ere slightly opened to 
allow them to enter, Sheckerly was assisted to descend from the cart; 
the band took thdlr position a little inside the square ; the black pio¬ 
neers took up the coffin, and preceded the prisoner, who walked be¬ 
tween the provost-sergeant and the minister, followed by the twelve 
soldiers. There was weeping along the lines ; stout hearts were moved ; 
there were sobs and groans among the women on the wall around me ; 
but the prisoner came on, clad in a red tight coat, white pants, and 
wearing the common regimental cap, with unfaltering step. Not a 
muscle betrayed emotion; only his face w r as pale, like a piece of 
marble. 

The blacks deposited the coffin beside the grave, and stood one side. 
The young man was turned to the side of the square toward the town, 
and the firing-party were drawn up before him as the Govemer and 
attendants entered and took their position at one corner of the square, 
most distant from the fort. An officer bearing a paper approached. 
For a moment a murmur of joy was heard along the ranks, for it w as 
known that a petition, headed by Rev. Dr. Phillip, and Mr. C. E. 
Rutherford, an eminent merchant of Cape-Town, (1 give these gene¬ 
rous gentlemen’s real names,) and signed by many of the inhabitants^ 
had been sent in to the Governor, praying for the young man’s pardon ; 
and it was thought the officer bore the token of mercy. But, pausing 
near the prisoner, he read, in a clear voice, heard all along the lines, 
the warrant for his execution, and retired. I had w r atched each slight¬ 
est motion of my friend, and had hoped, though foolishly, that I might 
catch his eye, to receive at least a look of recognition; but, of course, 
in vain. 

The minister now approached him, and, after a few w f ords, I saw 
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Thomas deliver to him, though with difficulty, for his elbows were 
bound, a letter or packet. r After a few words more, the chaplain shook 
him by the hand and retired. The provost-serge ant bandaged his eyes, 
and assisted him to kneel beside his grave. Sir Maurice held up a 
white handkerchief; the sergeant raised his sword ; the soldiers aimed ; 
the handkerchief fell ; Sheckerly leaped high into the air, and fell upon 
his coffin, a corpse, 

The blacks placed the still quivering body of the poor fellow in the 
rude coffin and lowered it at once into the grave. The earth was quickly 
thrown in, and the place smoothed over level. Instantly the bands 
struck up a lively air, and the troops were marched, company after 
company, by the spot where the young man fell, and then away toward 
the town. Slowly and sadly the crowd of citizens went to their homes. 
The soldiers were kept under arms all that day, and were only dis¬ 
banded late in the afternoon. The day was passed by me alone. Its 
result might have been seen when, after twilight, I carried a smooth 
stone I got from the ruins of an old fort, and set it up at the head of 
the evenothen hardly-to-be-discemed grave. Upon it’ with such poor 
tools as I could obtain, I had rudely marked : 1 Thomas Sheckerly. 
Twenty-two years.’ 

When I reached my home, late in the evening, for I had lingered 
long near the fatal spot, I found Mr. Archibald awaiting my return. 
He handed me the little packet I had seen the prisoner give him, say¬ 
ing, * I promised to deliver it to your hand ; * and with a word or two 
of friendly condolence he departed. I opened it and read : 

1 Cape-Town. Prison. Oct. 25, 1828. 

* Dear George : It is perhaps a foolish request I make of you ; but 
you will, I know, for my sake, remember it. If you should ever be 
able, you will give what I have inclosed to her , and say that I repented 
at this hour the wrong I brought upon her; but that I did love her, 
that I love her still. God bless you, George ! Good-bye. 

‘Thomas Sheckerly. 

What he had inclosed! It was a brown curl, tied with a piece of 
faded ribbon. I had seen that ribbon before. Long ago, when they 
had one day been searching for flowers beside the Monar, Alice had ga¬ 
thered a bunch of wild violets and blue-bells, and, unloosing the band 
which confined her wild torrent of eddying curls, had with it tied up 
the flowers and given them, with a light laugh, to Tom. And holding 
that little token in my hand, I swore I would fulfil his last request. 

Cape-Town had long been an improper place for me. I could not 
there accomplish what I wished and determined to do. So that it was only 
in accordance with a previous plan that I found myself after not many 
months in England. I was soon at Oxford. I went up and down the 
walks which my friend had known; I stood beneath the shadow of the 
college to which he belonged ; I walked slowly past the house of the 
Professor, and looked curiously up at the windows. I made some cau¬ 
tious inquiries, and heard that Alice was — dead! 
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‘ He was very stern to the poor child after he found she was taken 
with a clever young student at the hall here,’ said my informant, speak¬ 
ing of the Professor. 

* Oh ! the boy was driven off, and I never heard where he went,’ 
was the reply to my question about Sheckerly. She died a year before. 

Only one thing remained for me to do, and it was one difficult to 
accomplish ; but I thought of my friend’s words and determined to per¬ 
form it. t 

Old Camock had carried the keys of-Church for fifty years, and 

was a trusty, faithful old official. My duty was with him. But it was 
in vain that I besought, flattered, attempted to bribe, promised, myste¬ 
riously threatened ; the old man was not moved. ‘ No, no, my young 
friend. That I who have carried the keys for fifty years, should now 
open a tomb to a wild boy, and he no kith or kin of the family : No, 
no ; and do n’t ask it.’ I saw the old man was determined ; and, as a 
last hope, I sat down beside him and told him the whole story. He 
remembered Sheckerly ; of course he remembered Alice ; and as I went 
on, some old, long-forgotten, long-untouched chord, far down in the old 
worn and time-beaten heart seemed to vibrate to a note which perhaps 
memory recognized ; and as I concluded by telling him the simple ob¬ 
ject of my desire, a tear stole down a channel of his wrinkled face, and 
he said, taking me by the hand, 4 Yes, my lad, I ’ll help you.’ It was 
night when old Carnock, taking a huge bunch of rusty keys and a lan¬ 
tern, and giving me a small bar of iron, directed me to follow him. We 
entered the church by a small door from the rear, when, lighting the 
candle in the lantern, we went through the long aisles, beneath the 
tall pillars, behind which the shadows lurked and started as we passed. 
The altar seemed of a ghastly pallor, and the gilt pipes of the organ, 
as a feeble glimmer reached them in the far-off choir, seemed like eyes 
watching in the darkness. Strange forms seemed to flit among the arches 
as wo moved, and I should have trembled if my old guide had not been 
so obviously oblivious of such fancies. But ho had often been warder 
at the gate of the long home of the strong and brave, the young and 
lovely ; had opened the portal, had shut them in. Down a few steps, 
and we stood beside the wall, with its row of low doors. Selecting a 
key, he turned back the rusty bolt with a harsh, grating sound. Ap¬ 
plying the bar to the door, he drew it open, creaking on its corroded 
hinges, and, giving me the lantern, bade me enter. The air was damp, 
close, and earthy : it was the breath of the grave, and I shook as I 
looked around me upon the coffins there. It was easy to mark the order 
of the various dwellers in that room. The pall was dropping with 
decay from some of the coffins, and others were rusty and faded. It 
was the last comer I sought. And pausing a moment beside her easily- 
distinguished coilin, the thought of the sad unfitness of such a place for 
the final sleep of one so gentle and so fair, sunk bitterly to my heart. 
The velvet pall was still fresh and lustrous, as it hung beside it. The 
dust had slightly settled on its top. Upon it, above her breast, I laid — 
’t was but a little thing — that brown curl, bound by the faded ribbon 

I had done the best I could to fulfil my friend’s request. Lko*. 
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LIFE ON THE OCEAN. 

Sentimentalists all have a notion, 

(Those who pet their ideas second-hand,) 
That a life on the limitless ocean 

Is ‘ inspiring,’ ‘ exciting,’ and ‘ grand: ’ 

If they only had one Cape-IIorn view 
Of a storm and a nautical scene, 

They would wish the deep ocean-like bluo 
Were changed to invisible green. 

A life on the fathomless deep 
Is to eat, grow sea-sick, and drink; 

Like old Rrp Van Winkle to sleep, 

Too indolent even to think. 

When a dead-calm prevails on the ocean, 

I storm like a growling old grumbler, 

And with feet in perpetual motion, 

Practise all the strange feats of a 1 tumbler.’ 


One night in a terrible roll, 

. Like a pan-cake my corpus was found ; 
The feeling was certainly droll, 

The rolling had rolled me up round I 
Of my friend in the berth over-head, 

The physician had hardly a hope; 

Ho was taken out seemingly dead, 

Coiled up like a huge coil of rope. 


When from horrible night-mares I break, 

To escape the ‘ blue devils ’ of night, 

I gaze on the vessel’s long wake, 

That is flashing with spirits of white: 

I watch the wild serpentine trail, 

Standing in the dark shrouds hours together, 
Or sit on the wet weather-rail, 

And rail at the wind and the weather. 


# When I get insupportably blue, 

A victim to dull melancholy, 

Having nothing but nothing to do, 

From the * long-boat ’ I run to the ‘jolly! ’ 
When insufferably crabbed and cross, 

I climb to the main-top cross-trees, 

And crossing my arms, take a dose 
Of grumbling as hard as I please. 


Of each coming monotonous day 
It is terrible even to think; 

Time is only a blank on life’s way, 

Months into oblivion sink; 

Days seem to be weeks as they fly, 

Lengthened out by some magical power; 
But months, when the time has passed by, 
Are compressed into one listless hour. 


* 
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And hence I am right in the main, 

In calling the main a delusion, 

Though it certainly was with much pain 
I was forced to this painful conclusion. 

A humbug I deem the blue ocean, 

My sentiments plainly to tell, 

For ever, like Yankees in motion. 

And eternally cutting a swell. j. 8 w*tt. 

North-Pacific Ocean. 


A SUNDAY IN HAVANA. 


BY n.^P. LEL1ND. 


Rays of sun-sliine fell on the stone-floor of my sleeping chamber in 
the Hotel de Colon. No panes of glass were there to dim their bril¬ 
liance ; they broke in even through iron bars set there to guard the 
casement. Domingo had that moment comg in to wake me. I knew 
it was seven o’clock in the morning ; for he held in one hand a cup of 
coffee, and in the other a plate of oranges; the one awoke, the other 
refreshed me. He brought me Cabanas segars, with a light. The 
mosquito-bars thrown aside, leaning my head on my hand, I looked out 
of the window lazily, dreamily, between the light-blue clouds of segar- 
smoke, across the harbor at the Spanish steamer ‘ Fernanda Catolica,’ 
at the English man-of-war ‘ Boscawen,’ at the American steamer ‘ Isa¬ 
bel,’ and over to Regia and Casa Blanca, then up to the blue sky, and 

thought-hallo ! mass to be performed at eight o’clock, and here I 

am in bed. i Alerta! ’ which is a Spanish word sung by the sentinels 
over there in the Moro, Cabanas, and other places, meaning, ‘ You can’t 
catch us asleep; here we are, wide awake! * which is a very good 
thing. 

It being a very warm February day, I dressed in a thin linen suit, 
lit another segar, and started for church. Now be it fnown that Don 
Juan, the lively major-domo of the Hotel de Colon, had informed me 
the night before that a military mass would be performed in the morning 
at the church of San Ignacio, and as I had an intense desire to do it, I 
at once set out for that time-honored pile. Arrived there, I found a 
mass — of people, but no military. Was told to go to the church of 
Santa Some body ; went there ; found her in dishabille, the carpenters 
and masons having been tinkering at her all the week ; no mass there. 
Made another break, and, if I remember right, in Santa Clara’s holy 
aisles stopped. In a few minutes heard a fife and drum come marching 
down the lane — street they called it, or calle — de Luz. Soon the 
troops came marching in, the band of music filing off to the left-hand 
aisle, the soldiers to the right. Six soldiers with drawn sv rds walked 
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up the elevated platform, on which stood the altar, took their places, 
three on each side of the officiating priest, presented swords, and stood 
there — emblems, I suppose, of state upholding church. 

The military hand played ravissant , as a pretty French lady at my 
elbow said. In sober truth, Donizetti ought to have felt rejoiced at see¬ 
ing his airs purified in such a way as they were that morning. How 
lovely, to bring the Borgia out from among the contaminations of the 
opera-house, and make her, by contact with the church, as pure as she 
was when alive ! Yes, the music nearly undid me ; I felt loose, just as 
if I should fall to pieces ; and then the mantillaed senoras, those dark 
eyes and those dark — skins ! for there were many negresses there, in 
all the adornments of rosaries and starched robes. Mass being over, I 
lit a segar and returned to breakfast,, where a table d'hote, at half-past 
nine, awaited me. Here, over red wine, fried eggs, bananas, plantains, 
partridges, beef-steaks, etc., etc., rolls and coffee, I revolved on my proceed¬ 
ings for the balance of the day. Rose from the table, lit a segar, and see¬ 
sawed in a rocking-chair for half-an-hour, (who is the patron-saint of rock¬ 
ing-chairs ? — bless him or her,) then lit a segar, and strolled along the 
calle de Inquisidor, on my way to the cathedral. Arrived there, entered, 
sauntered along the aisles, admiring every thing, till a little boy who 
was arranging some altar-cloths asked me ‘if my mercy was not in 
search of the tablet to Cristoval Colon ? * I told him I was. Accord¬ 
ingly he invited me to enter the raised platform by the main altar at 
the end of the church, and on the left wall was the marble stone, on 
which was carved the head and bust of Christopher Columbus : four 
lines of poetry underneath, I have forgotten. As I turned to leave the 
platform, there at my feet, with up-turned faces, knelt two Spanish 
ladies, wrapt in prayer and — black-lace mantillas ; they were kneeling 
on a rich carpet, brought by their negro, who, gorgeous in embroidered 
livery; knelt a short distance from the ninas. As I silently stole from 
the church, I turned to catch one last look at the dark-robed, dark-eyed 
younger senora, and I caught her eye ! What a good thing it is to be 
married ; it removes one from so many temptations. Lit another segar, 
and as I turned into the calle de Obispo , saw Jose in his volante , wait¬ 
ing to be hired. One finger raised brought him and his vehicle over. 

‘ Plaza de Toros / said I, and started off Now, the Plaza de Toros 
I shall take the liberty to freely translate bull-pit. To that interesting 
spot was I bound, to see a bull-fight. Lit a segar, and meditated over 
that noble Roman who slew a cow with his fist, and was called glad- 
he-ate-her. 

‘ A Dutch lady once wrote a book/ said Neverrest, * and she described 
in it a ride she toek in a volante in Havana, remarking that she felt 
while in it as if ‘ rocked on clouds/ ’ I felt just so, only w'hen I got 
beyond Monserrate, it seemed as if thunder and lightning were mixed 
up writh the nebulous matter. Lit another segar, and arrived at the 
Plaza de Toros ; every thing wore a shut-up look to it. Asked a man 
at the door when the Funcion de Toros came off? He said it had 
been postponed till the next day. Determined not to be out-done, and 
knowing there were no more churches open, I shouted to the volante , 
driver, ‘ Vallo de Gallos ! ’ and the little shuffle-trotting horse, with his 
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tail plaited and tied to the saddle, and his mane cut off short and 
standing up like the ruff to Sir Charles Grandisou’s shirt, set off with 
the greatest pleasure, while Jose, having lit a segar, settled himself in 
saddle, and on rolled the vdante , tip and siftering along as comfortable 
as Punch. The Vallo de Gallos , in the vernacular, means a cock-pit, 
and ten minutes’ riding brought me to the door or entrance to what 
seemed a little, old, narrow, neglected summer-garden, with a board 
fence, to protect it from the weather. Two reales fuertes gave me the 
freedom of the cock-pit, and in I -went, walked a few steps, and saw a 
round building made of boards, open on all sides, with a roof to it. 
One tier of seats rose above another, while over all, reached by two 
flights of steps, one each side of the main entrance, a gallery with 
railing, over which you could lean and look down into the cock-pit. 
Before I clambered into a seat, I ‘ took a look,’ but saw nothing save a 
thick forest of legs—not black, but white—, linen pantaloons being 
the order of the day. Determined to see the heads of the people, 
scrambled up between a lot of legs, lit a segar, and the next minute 
was ‘ stunned ! ’ Now, I do n’t possess any great powers of translation, 
so I ’ll only try to render the Spanish into English. Suppose, for an 
instant, about four hundred men, including a sprinkling of boys, work¬ 
ing both arms, as if they were exercising a fire-engine, shouting at the 
same time, at the top of their voices, ‘ Go it, Top-knot! Hurrah for 
Blanco! Four to one on Blanco! Hit him again, old fellow ! Well 
struck! Three ounces on Blanco! Now ho’s got him! Down 
again! Viva Blanco, vi-i-va ! Caramba , Top-knot! Viva! — 
while all the time the two cocks, game to the back-bone, are pitching 
into each other, and rendering themselves mutually unfit for any more 
fights. But a decisive blow from Blanco upsets Top-knot. Time was 
called ; he could n’t come up, spite of the aguardiente blown into his 
wounds. The bell rang ; the betters came down into the pit to settle 
up ; and T, scrambling down, walked over to the adjoining pit, a smaller 
out-door building, where another fight was coming oil', to the great 
delight and intense satisfaction of a smaller audience. Saw it out; 
and then lighting a segar, returned to the large pit, where a very 
interesting battle had just commenced : it lasted about an hour, and 
the agony of suspense was piled up immensely before the victor was 
proclaimed. Lit another segar, and having discovered among the 
crowd of jipi-japa hats a wide-awake felt tile, knew there was one'of 
los Yankees there, and turning over, found Neverrest of Boston, looking 
as if he scented afar off the church-bells of New-England ; we spoke 
of dinner, and at once left the cock-pit for the hotel. Arrived there, 
performed a toilette, and at three o’clock sat down to dinner. It being 
over, walked out to the sola, took a cup of coffee, lit a segar, and was 
at peace. There I staid till my watch warned me that it was half¬ 
past four. The grand parade came off at four o’clock ! Took a 
volante to drive to Campo Marte , and in a few minutes was at the 
Paseo de Isabella Segioida. Found out that the troops would pass 
the Tacon Theatre, lit a segar, and so went up stairs to the billiard- 
room, in the second story, front of the theatre, and got a good place at 
one of the windows. In a few minutes, a military band, playing a 
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march from * La Filledu Regiment ,’ came by ; then soldiers, infantry, 
dressed in dark-blue field uniform, marching quick step. One company 
after another passed, more music, then a sprinkling of cavalry, then a 
company of ‘ nigger * soldiers ; and bringing up the rear, a number of 
mules, each one with a cannon, wheels and all, on their backs. What 
an idea! — mule-guns! There were about four thousand soldiers on 
parade. After they had passed, I ‘ assisted * at a little fight in a neigh¬ 
boring cafe , then lighting another segar, took a volante, and was rolled 
and rocked along the Pasco , looking at the beautiful bonnetless senoras, 
as they drove by in quitrines , with one or two horses, resplendent with 
silver buckles, and a negro postilion, gorgeous in embroidery, top-boots, 
and ditto, same as horses, silver buckles. The ninita or prettiest sehora 
occupies a seat in advance of the other two ladies, and thus these 
brunette triads roll by, settling on you starry glances (fixed stars !) Got 
up an innocent flirtation, lit a segar, and drove to the Tacon Theatre, 
to see Beneventano in ‘ Don Giovanni ,* or as the play-bills read, l Don 
Juan Tcnorio .’ Magnificent building inside ; kept scrupulously neat 
and clean ; has five tiers of boxes ; the front of each tier, to a height of 
about three feet, having an open-work iron-railing, allows a view of the 
audience, the ladies’ skirts, and occasionally a little Cinderella slipper 
peeps out. The parquette very large, and seats convenient of access, 
with arms and stuffed-leather cushions. I had a seat in it, with ticket 
marked, ‘ Y. 146,’ Y standing for Yzquierda , left hand ; and there I 
sat over the left, and gazed my fill at the splendid forms and swimming 
eyes of the Habaneras, occasionally looking up at the gallincria , filled 
with female affections, and thinking how different it was from the 
Vallo dc Gallos! Neverrest said the stage-curtain was a splendid 
work of art, and that the scene on it represented Columbus at the battle 
of Palo Alto! The Captain-General, Concha’s box, was in the first 
tier, at the extreme right, and there he sat with Madame. I liked his 
face ; that of the Sehora Concha was attractive, from its very sadness. 
But the curtain rises. Steffanone, Salvi, Beneventano ! —how pleasant 
it is to see again these old familiar faces. 1 Don Giovanni ’ is well 
produced ; a full orchestra ; complete chorus ; and then is n’t Beneven¬ 
tano lordly when he extends the invitation to supper ? 

But all things must end. The opera is over. Neverrest suggests 
our attending a masked-ball at ‘ Sebastopol ’ — a very ball-giving name, 
isn’t it? I light a segar. One must finish the day. 

Toward day-light, under the soft light of fading stars, and under the 
lofty palms, and by the fountain on the Pasco , I light another segar. 
The cool air carries off all the heated, perfumed air of the ball-room ; 
and — Sunday is going — gone! Adios ! 

Havana , February 11,1S55. 


HERE AMD HEREAFTER. 


Timk flies apace! — in ceaseless race, 
Man hurries to the tomb: 

In bliss or woe ere Ions; to know 
His everlasting doom. 

VOL. XLV. 26 


Then let thy heart, whoe'er thou art, 
To Wisdom’s voice incline. 

Use well this hour, while in thy power 
The next inny not be thine. 
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My Daughter. 


MY DAUGHTER. 


BT THOMAS llic'IH.M), 


Pale and silent Harriet lies! 
Folded hands and veiled eyes — 
Passed from me up to tho skies, 

My daughter — 0 my daughter l 


If an angel hither came, 

Dwelling in a mortal frame, 

Thine tho blessed spirit’s name, 

My daughter — 0 my daughter I 


Scarce a score of years Had run, 

In number lacking only one; 

Time with her so early done 1 

My daughter — 0 my daughter 1. 


Firstling of our household band, 

To appear in Glory’s land, 

Still I clasp her wasted hand, 

My daughter — 0 my daughter 1 


’Mid tho many cares of day, 

Pressing through them as I may, 

She goes with mo all the way — 

My daughter — 0 my daughter 1 


Smiling from the glory-cloud. 

Clad in light instead of shruud, 

I behold her in the crowd, 

My daughter — 0 my daughter 1 

v ! 

"Wakeful on my bed at night, 

She is present to my sight, 

In her look of love and light, 

My daughter — 0 my daughter 1 


If’t were fitting she should go. 
Should I weakly answer, ‘No! ’ 
Though it were a bitter woe ? 

My daughter— O my daughter I 


‘ Let Thy will be done 1 ’ I say, 

In mv sorrowful dismay: 

This the daily prayer I pray — 

My daughter — 0 mv daughter! 

Philadelphia , Feb. 14,1S55. 
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The Wonderful Adventures of Captain Priest: a Tale of but few Incidents and no 

Plot in Particular: With Other Legends.^ By the Author of * A Stray Yankee in 

Texas.’ In one volume: pp. 258. New-York: J. S. Kedfield. 

There is a plentiful supply of lively description of nature and character . 
in this little book; a good deal of bustling and diversified adventure ; and 
not a little humor. We will state its faults (or what are its faults to our 
conception) first, and then all the rest will be plain sailing. The author 
sometimes ‘crowds bis compositions, 7 as the artist’s phrase is, too full of 
objects and events, among which not a few are too trivial for introduction; 
while his propensity for punning leads him into word-hunting, which in 
three or four instances diverts .the reader’s interest from a graphic scene or 
incident ‘ then and there ’ being portrayed. Let us cite two examples. In a 
‘bit’ of capital description, this string of puns is ‘lugged in by ear and 
horn ’: ‘ When Harry spoke of vast quantities of * blubber ,’ the old man 
imagined that if the whale was really guilty of any such effeminacy, he 
must be a Prince of Wails indeed. The ‘ spouts ’ he deemed only some of 
Harry’s ‘ blowing f the * sea-lion 1 passed with him fora tall specimen of 
sea -lying ; and the * seals ’ sealed the young sailor’s fate.’ So also the pun 
upon the word ‘ opportunity,’ as parsed by the ‘ pretty girl of fifteen; ’ it is 
not only not new, but a pleasant narrative is interrupted to admit it out of its 
place. But let all this pass: the book has merits enough to outweigh a 
score of such blemishes. Read the annexed * argument ’ why ‘ Long-Island ’ 
rejoices in a very appropriate designation: 

‘ Length is its internal peculiarity, as well as external characteristic; every thing in 
it is long; the men eat long, drink long, and sleep long; the stages, before the innovar 
tionsof the rail-road, were universally known as Long-Island rope-walks, and performed 
long journeys with long-winded horses, terminating (not journeys, but horses) in long 
tails. They carried long lists of long-legged passengers, generally from twenty to 
thirty — notin age, but in number — who longed to be at their journey’s end long 
before they arrived there. 

‘ The news of the day is a long time hideed in travelling down upon Long-Island. 

' A great fire in New-York, and a great loss of life,’ as the news-boy hath it; a steam¬ 
boat disaster or rail-road collision, and no body to blame ; the elopement of Mrs. So- 
and-so with her Husband’s dear friend, or of Miss What ’s-her-xame with her father’s 
footman ; the demise of Smith Brown, Esq., the eminent and wealthy butcher, or the 
birth of another Victorian juvenile, under the conjoined auspices of Locock and 
Lilly, and other equally important and pleasing items, are telegraphed to New-Orleans 
and St. Louis, and forwarded by express half-way to Mexico or Santa Fe del Norte, 
long ere the people of sleepy Long-Island rub their eyes, until a state of semi-wakeful- 
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ness being attained, they slowly open and prick up their ears to drink in the — to 
them — fresh intelligence. 

4 If the Long-Islanders have any prominent and peculiar idiosyncrasy, it is the salti¬ 
ness of their habits ; nor is it singular that this should be the case, llroathing from 
earliest infancy au air impregnated with saline exhalations, they naturally turn their 
attention to the ocean and its products. It is said, aud I see no reason for doubting it, 
that the protruding neck of a soft-shelled clam is as efficient an spent in cpiieting the 
yells of an infantile and refractory Long-Islander, as ever was the bit of rag crammed 
with brown sugar, with winch ordinary nurses are wont to till the mouths and still the 
troubled bosoms of more inland urchins, when the results of a slap on the sly may 
have compelled the attendants to stop the repeated squalls, aud perchance lie too, as to 
the cause of them. 

‘The Long-Islander, therefore, from the first, takes to the water as unturally as a 
spaniel; he digs long clams with long-handled hoes, fishes up oysters with long-handled 
rakes, shoots ducks at long distances with preposterously long guns; cuts long salt 
grass for his long-tailed horses and long-cared mules; catches fish to manure his fields 
with long seines; perchance ships for a voyage, but it is always a long one, after 
whales; and after a long life, is carried to his long home in a long twoJiorse wagon, 
followed by a long concourse of friends and neighbors.’ 

4 Captain Job 1 is 4 a character; ’ but wc shall let the ‘Stray Yankee ’ depict 
him; simply premising that he is, at this time, a kind of two-legged ‘ Long- 
Island Express,’ (as if any thing could be termed an 'express ’ in that ‘slow ’ 
but pleasant region!) who has all sorts of jobs and errands to do in the 
metropolis, and whose system of keeping accounts, it seems, is the Mncmo- 
technic , by ‘ double entry: ’ 

‘Captaiv Job was what is vulgarly known as a ‘ pig-headed man; ’ nay, he was not 
only pig-headed, but exceedingly passionate. The original Jon was all over boils, but 
our specimen boils all over — with rage — at least twenty-four times in every twenty- 
four nours. It could scarcely be said with propriety that his education bad been 
neglected, for he had received none to neglect. lie could neither read nor could be 
write; und what would have been very singular in any other less singular being, he 
was singularly proud of the want of knowledge, usually deemed of such importance. 
Job considered it as proof of his exceeding cleverness that lie had got on so well in the 
world, despite his deticiencies. As he had many commissions to perform in the city, 
and also sold there, for account of whom it might concern, vast quantities of poultry 
and country meats, mountains of oysters and clams, and great loads of hay and grain, 
it became necessary for him to keep some account of Ins various transactions; and 
accordingly he employed a system ot hieroglyphics peculiarly his own, which, however, 
would have puzzled Ohampollion himself. Dollars he designated by a large cipher, 
shillings by smaller ones, and the copper medallions of the Goddess of Ljbkutv figured 
only as so many marks. 

‘ His customers were represented by some leading characteristic, mental, physical, or 
professional. A saw stood for his friend the carpenter, a most emphatic nose for one 
of his customers — a second Naso — and something like a clenched list was supposed 
to represent a particularly pugnacious individual who dealt in clams. 

‘The articles that he bought or sold were entered in a like manner, and when Mart 
was at home to take down his rude accounts in a more every-day manner, while they 
were yet fresh in his mind, nil went well enough; but if she happened to be absent on 
his return, and the transactions of another vovnge had driven those of the previous out 
of his head, sometimes ludicrous blunders would occur. A man was once charged by 
him for the purchase of a couple of hoes and a rake, which he stoutly denied, and Job s 
litigious spirit would have soon involved the affair in the entanglements of the law, if 
the creditor’s wife had not suggested that she had received two pipes and a long comb 
about the time, and that these might possibly be the articles charged. So it proved to 
be, and Job, for ouce in bis life, was forced to submit.’ 

‘The j do say,’ but with how much truth we cannot state, that at one 
time, on a certain rail-road hereabout, there was a regular company, which 
made astounding dividends, whose business it was to recover from the rail¬ 
road corporation the value (‘ with costs ’) of all the cows which, having sur¬ 
vived their lacteal usefulness, could be driven upon the rails when a train 
was about to pass: A later law, however, put an end to the profits of this 
4 regular business: * and thereafter it was astonishing how few cattle were 
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run over by the locomotives! Here is a Long-Island case, quite apropo* 
to the present state of things: 

‘Tire only sign of vitality that has been exhibited for years, was elicited by the 
attempt to wake them up with a rail-road. They were ns spiteful about it as a man 
would be if driven from his bed before his nap is half-finished. They tore up the 
track, placed impediments in the way of the cars, and what serious mischief they 
might have done is yet unknown, had not the unusual fatigue of thinking and acting 
so overpowered them that they all fell to sleep again, quite as suddenly as they were 
awakcued. 

‘ The south-siders, probably owing to their accustomed clam-dict, were particularly 
clamorous, while the north-sfders, who were brought up upon oysters, in imitation of 
that prudent variety of the molluscre family, kept very close indeed. The east-enders 
being extensively engaged in the oil-trade, talked loudly of giving the company gener¬ 
ally 4 a whaling; ’ the fishermen acted as if in-sane themselves j and, in short, never 
was there so much railing about a road. 

‘ Some say that a natural dislike to disturb the sleepers alone saved the track from 
utter destruction; others attribute its present existence to the fear of a certain shrewd 
president, who out-generaled them at every turn. My opinion, however, is, that if they 
could have kept their eyes open long enough, their own bulls, and those of Wall-street, 
would have suffered less than they nave. 

‘The president that I have just mentioned was, as I once heard an Islander remark, 

4 considerably ahead of their time; * and an instance of his management is worth record¬ 
ing. When Mr. Blank assumed the presidential control, it was in a dark day indeed. 
Acres of woodland, fields of grain, houses and barns had been consumed by the loco¬ 
motive sparks, and cattle without number destroyed upon the track. Demands against 
the company and impending law-suits were more numerous than agreeable. 

4 One day, a farmer made his appearauco at Mr. Blank’s office, lie was the champion 
of his neighborhood, and had come down to enforce payment for a valuable pair of 
oxen, suddenly converted into jerked beef by the iron-horse. Our farmer entered the 
office as bold as a lion: 

* 1 1 want pay for my cattle you killed last Saturday/ said he. 

4 4 Your cattle 1 ’ inquired Mr. Blank : 4 were those your cattle that were killed ? ’ 

“Mighty apt to be/ returned the farmer, 4 and I want two hundred dollars for 
them.’ 

4 4 And // said Mr. Blank, 4 want proof. You must make an affidavit of the particu¬ 
lars, and then we will come to a settlement. , 

4 Right willingly did the farmer assent, but when the instrument was properly drawn 
up, signed, and authenticated, Mr. Blank turned to him with: 

44 ^>w, Sir, / want two hundred dollars from you. 7 

4,4 From vie ? ’ exclaimed the amazed rustic. 

44 Yes, Sir, from you / reiterated the president. 4 Here I have proof, under your own 
hand, that your cattle were, contrary to law, upon the track, and thereby our engine 
was damaged to the extent of two hundred dollars. Are you prepared to settle the 
affair amicably, or must I proceed legally? ’ 

4 The farmer spake no word, but rushed open-mouthed from the office, sought his 
wagon, and upon reaching his home, advised his friends generally to pocket their 
grievances, or worse would come of it. From that day few demands were made upon 
the road.’ 

Much as we should have extracted, had we received the work at an earlier 
period, we are content to leave it with the reader, confident that the passages 
we have quoted will indicate its attractive character. One thing we would 
venture to suggest to the author, and that is, that in a simple narrative, or 
simple description, the employment of simple terms is in decidedly the best 
taste, ‘simply* because it is natural. A dog’s drooping tail may be a 
‘ depressed termination/ but it is only a drooping dog’s tail, ‘ after all’s said 
and done.’ ‘You may call a water-proof hat,’ says Yellowplush, the 
immortal ‘ Jeems/ in his letter to a modern English dramatist, of the orna¬ 
mental school, a ‘ swart sombrero,’ a ‘ glossy four-and-nine, to storm imper¬ 
meable/ and all that; but as it is a hat, would n’t it p’r’aps be as well to call 
it a hat ? ’ But enough. The book is well printed, and will achieve the 
popularity which we predict for it. 
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A Third Gallery op Portraits. By George Gilfillan. In one volume: pp. 468. 

New-York: Sheldon, Lamport and*Blakeman. 

Our readers, or at least some of them, will remember the opinion we ex¬ 
pressed of the intellectual ‘ gifts ’ of the pretentious author of the volume 
before us, in a review of his ‘Bards of the Bible.’ How it has been possi¬ 
ble for him to publish more than one book, passes our comprehension ; but 
he has kept on writing, and in the old way; a style of the utmost pomposi¬ 
ty— inflated, inelegant, often ungrammatical, and always intolerable. We 
regard Gilfillan as a literary hack of the very sorriest description. He 
has not a particle of genius, and even his talent is entirely mechanical. He 
makes books as a shoe-maker makes a shoe. All he wants is 4 the stuff, 1 and 
precious poor stuff it is, generally, at the best. Yet, to judge from his pre¬ 
faces, one can see that he fancies Scotland has not produced such another 
‘genius* for many a long year; and thank Patience, she has n’t, to our > 
knowledge. We quite agree with a good contemporary critic, who says: 
‘The Dumfries parson always records his opinion of the last topic he has 
considered, like the school-boy who stuffs his thesis with quotations from 
his latest class-book: He sees fit to change his views pretty often : what he 
approves as good or wonderful in a man of genius to-day, appears like an 
ugly black spot to him on the morrow. In fact, in the course of his literary 
career he has changed his views on so many subjects, and with respect to so 
many illustrious individuals, that his verdict on any subject is not worth 
having. Yet, let us be thankful that we have a Gilfillan. It is good not 
to despise little things. The fly, in the fable, sat in judgment on the 
sculptor’s master-piece, and why should not Mr. Gilfillan decide upon the 
merits of Coleridge, Burke, Macaulay, Thackeray, Poe, Emerson, Car¬ 
lyle, Bunyan, Mirabeau, and Siiakspeare ? Mr. Gilfillan, it is true, con¬ 
demns some of these great men; thinks small beer of Macaulay, for 
example, and calls Poe a 4 Yankee Yahoo; ’ but then, remember that the fly 
condemned the great sculptor’s work, and thought small beer of the sculp¬ 
tor. Again we say, let us be thankful that we have a Gilfillan. There is 
no book so foolish, observes Carlyle, but that a still more foolish reader 
can be found to derive some advantage from it.* The Daily Times adds: 

‘An article in this ‘Third Gallery,’ which would have attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion from American readers, if it had been written by any other person than Mr. Gil¬ 
fillan, is a review of Edgar A. Poe. A more infamous thing has seldom been written. 
We are constrained to admit that Poe was a bad man; but his Scotch accuser delibe¬ 
rately tells us that he was an incarnate fiend ; ‘a combination,’ to use the critic’s own 
words, ‘of the fiend, the brute, and the genius; one of the Gadarcne swine, filled with 
a devil;’ ‘a heartless scoundrel;’ ‘a cool, calculating blackguard,’ who had ‘abso¬ 
lutely no virtue or good quality.’ ‘ He had Satan substituted for soul.* ‘He died as 
he had lived, a raving, cursing, self-condemned, conscious cross between the fiend and 
tho genius; believing nothing, hoping nothing, loving nothing, fearing nothing; him¬ 
self his own god and his own devil; a solitary wretch who had cut off every bridge 
that had connected him with the earth around and the heavens above; ’ and so ou 
through the whole article. We repeat, that if this precious piece of Billingsgate had 
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been written by any other mau than the Rev. Mr. Gilfillan, it would have been a 
proper subject for rejoinder. In point of style, this volume is a slight improvement on 
the writer’s previous works. The tinsel is a little less evident, though there is enough 
of it left to disgust any man of the least pretension to correct taste. Gerald Massey, 
for instance, is 1 a giant under EtnA; ’ he writes with ‘ a red-hot-poker-pen;' he has 
undergone * ages of experience; ’ his earnestness ‘ burns in fierce, exaggerated, vol¬ 
canic forms; ’ he is ‘ an incarnation of the evil genius of Poetry.’ Disraeli has * a 
great, glittering star suspended in the sky of his soul.' Hundreds of instances as bad 
or worse than these might be quoted, but we find nothing quite so bad as that remark 
on Emerson in the Second Gallery, that ho ‘ had left the pulpit, that he might swing to- 
aud-fro upon the rainbow of eternity! ’ Our readers will gather from these remarks 
that we do not think very highly of Mr. Gilfillan’s literary and critical abilities. We 
do not. We regard him as vain and superficial to an extreme. He is a literary 
mountebank: his student-cloak is only a ragged harlequin-jacket, trimmed with span¬ 
gles. In point of style, he is perhaps the most vicious of any living writer: his criti¬ 
cism is of the most common-place kiud, as far as discrimination and justice are con* 
cerncd; and his arrogance is only equalled by his absurdity.' 

To all which we say, * Amen! * This opinion is held, too, we perceive, by 
the best literary authorities in England, whom the conceited author de¬ 
nounces in his preface as enemies in ‘cliques and-coteries. 1 But we are 
wasting time and space on a very indifferent subject. • 


Success in Life: The Artist. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. In one volume: pp. 177. 

New-York: James C. Derby. Cincinnati: Henry W. Derbt. 

This little volume, we take it, will be much sought after by artists. Its 
object is to inculcate lessons by which they may profit, and by which, more¬ 
over, if properly conned, they will profit. The painter, the sculptor, the 
architect, and the engraver are the 4 artists ’ who are shown in this book as 
beacon-lights, both to encourage and to warn the young who have received 
the gift of genius. ‘The language of Art.' says the author, ‘is universal. 
The memorials of genius are the rich heritage of every age and of every 
clime. The magic fountain from which the gifted have ever imbibed inspira¬ 
tion is not exhausted. Nature is still the same bountiful mother, and the 
soul of man still strives for a closer alliance with its divine Creator. Our 
country is ripe for art. Our painters are already & goodly company. The 
materials with which the sculptor and architect are to gain imperishable re¬ 
nown are scattered with luxurious profusion over our wide land, and our 
artists have .made the stone speak, and are imperishable in marble.’ We 
have the heads, * The Childhood,’ and * The Youth ’ of the artist; of ‘ warn¬ 
ings,’ * encouragements; ’ of ‘ science,’ ‘ general knowledge,’ ‘ history,’ ‘ study 
of the best models,’ ‘ study of nature,’ etc.; together with remarks on ‘ poe- 
try,’ ‘ portrait-painting,’ 4 manhood and domestic life of the artist,’ reasons 
for becoming one, and for having ‘ high aims* in art. Sketches of the his¬ 
tories and early struggles of many American and European painters and 
sculptors are given; and the result is a work of interest and instruction in 
a condensed and readable form. It is written in a plain, unambitious style, 
and is well presented in its externals of paper and print. 
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Missions and Missionaries: ‘Borroboola Gha.’ —In copy mg, in a late 
number of the Knickerbocker, the lines from the 'Albany Atlas 1 daily jour¬ 
nal, entitled ‘Borroboola Gha,' we had no intention of condemning missions. 
We never attended a church in our life where a missionary collection was 
taken up, without contributing our mite to aid the cause. The lines in 
question we supposed to embody, as facts, what the writer described, and 
as such to justify the remark with which we accompanied them: namely : 

* That‘ charity which begins at home’ will suggest to the heedful reader, in 
such seasons of destitution as these upon which we have fallen, that our 
own poor, whom we ‘have with us alway,’ should not be forgotten, while 
we also remember the ‘ends of the earth.’ The reverend friend who ad¬ 
dresses us the following has himself a ‘hand open as the day to melting cha¬ 
rity,’ and practises what he preaches: doing good for the takt of doing, 
and not merely to win the applause of men: 

‘ My Dear Knickerbocker : I confess myself surprised and grieved that you 
should repeat the stale sarcasm (from which the little wit it had in Dickens’ hands 
has long since been nibbed off by flippant use) agaiust those who give money for 
missions of Christianity to distant heathen, as though they neglected the poor at 
home. If the charge were true, they would richly deserve the ridicule and the con¬ 
demnation ; for the samo Lord, who died for tho salvation of the world, while He was 
on earth, went about His native Judea and neighboring Samaria, doing good. But it 
is not true. Tho very men and women, whom you reproach for obeying their Master’s 
command to send the Gospel to overy creature, are, with rare exceptions, the people 
whoso hearts, and hands, and purses are most open to the wants and sorrows of tho 
needy. Take the subscription-lists of the charitable societies and of missionary socie¬ 
ties, and you will find a majority of the same names on both. . Take the men most 
active in the noble association for the systematic relief of the poor in Now-York, or 
other Christian cities, and they are men who sustain Christian missions most liberally. 
The admirable women, who manage with such untiring zeal our asylums for the 
orphans, the widows, the aged, tho outcast, are, I venture to say, all of them 
contributors to Christian missions. Who went first into that region of tho shadow 
of death, tho Five-Points, and shed tho light of mercy on the vile and hopeless, but 
advocates of Christian missions? When a sudden calamity demands immediate 
contributions for sufferers, (like that in Hague-street, for instance,) to whom and by 
whom is the appeal made, but to chdrches that maintain and preachers who advo- 
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cate missions to tho heathen ? And what churches give most liberally, at home, 
but those who givo most liberally to foreign missions? You do not go to jockey- 
clubs, or ball-rooms, or regattas at such times; but where you know that tho spirit 
of the Gospel has inspired love to our neighbors as ourselves. 

‘ Blame us not, then, if, after remembering the poor at home, not less liberally, 
perhaps, than yourselfj we prefer to spend some little more, not in shows, and festi¬ 
vals, and spectacles, but in sending the religion, which is our most precious enjoy¬ 
ment, among those who have no Bible, and no Sabbath, and no liopo of heaven! 

‘You will admit, that whero Christianity lives, tho arts, and comforts, and virtues 
of life most abound; that a true Christian cannot be barbarous or cruel, or eveu 
unkind: why, then, reproach us for an endeavor to send Christianity, the teacher 
of love, and mercy, and gentleness, to the degraded, the ignorant, and tho sensual, 
in whatever land thoy livo, or whatever bo the color of their skin ? Because wo 
love our neighbor at home, must we forget our Lord’s lesson, in His parable of tho 
Samaritan, that every man is our neighbor ? 

‘ How have wo received Christianity — we who livo on the other side of the 
world in a land unknown when Jesus died, but from missionaries? And is it not 
just, to say nothing of generosity, that we should *givo freely as wo have received^ ’ 
Indeed, how can wo be followers of Jesus, and disobey His parting command, to 
4 go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost ? ’ 

‘.It is the fashion to talk lightly of such missions, as if they had done nothing or 
but little for mankind; yet, setting aside religious progress, do you not know, dear 
Knickerbocker, that tho triumphs of the missionary, even in human science, arc 
unparalleled by any other agency ? At the beginning of the present century the 
known languages of the world, (thoso reduced to grammar and translation,) were 
only one or two over forty; now, the Scriptures are published by the Bible Society, 
chiefly through tho labors of missionaries, in nearly a hundred and fifty spoken lan¬ 
guages. Where else is there such a treasure of philology? When, a few years 
since, the way was opened for treaties with . China, and Great Britain and our own 
country sought to get tho advantage, whero did they look for tho tongues and pens 
that could speak for them with that strange nation in their unique language? To 
tho universities or the legislative halls ? No. Parker, the medical missionary, who 
had spent half his life in healing the sick and preaching the Gospel on tho shore of that 
empire, was our interpreter; and Morrison, tho son of the man who went there fifty 
years ago, and translated tho Bible and made a Chinese dictionary, was tho interpreter 
of Great Britain; and, if I mistake not, Franco was indebted for a similar service to a 
missionary. When Wells Williams, tho American missionary printer, was, a few 
years ago, in Paris, the French savans pronounced him the first synologist in tho 
world. 'The Geographical Society of Paris (I forget its exact title) some few years 
since publicly recorded a vote, declaring, that by far tho greatest share of their 
special branch of knowledge had sprung from missionary zeal: nor can you trace 
tho history of any people, sinco tho Christian Era, without seeing the missionary 
most active in beneficial revolutions, if not tho earliest authority for authentic facts. 
A friend of mine once undertook to prepare a paper On the Contributions of Mission¬ 
aries to Science , (meaning particularly thoso relating to natural history,) that ho 
might read it before the American Philosophical Society, but abandoned tho task, 
because he could not give a bare catalogue of more specimens in less than more than 
one bulky volume. And all this is to be sneered at, under Dickens’ extravagant 
fable of Borroboola Glia, (or whatever the absurd word be,) and the making of flannel 
night-caps for little negroes. 
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‘0 dear Knickerbocker! follow not the multitude to do evil at such a rate. 
Be just, and allow us our luxury of keeping the poor and pitying the heathen at 
the same time. The fact is, you know better; for I put it to your candor if those 
whom you recognize among your friends as favoring Christian missions are unkind 
or uncharitable to any body. * 


Another Letter from 4 Camp-Comfort.’ — We have received two more 
sketches from our fair correspondent in the northern woods and mountains. 
It needs but half an eye, our readers will perceive, to see that what she sees 
they see. She has no reservations, no exaggerations. What she thinks she 
speaks; and what she describes, we venture to think, are originals, of fthich 
we have authentic ‘pen-and-ink drawings.’ We annex the first letter: 

. * Camp Comfort , Chateavgay Lake , September , 1854. 

My Dear Mr. Knickerbocker : I do really wish you could take a seat at our 
dinner-table some day. I can’t say, * put your feet under our mahogany; ’ for alas! 
it’s only piue; but when it’s well spread with our forest dainties, I assure you we 
pay little heed to that. We rather pride ourselves upon our dinners, and in fact, I 
think them ono of the pleasantest features in this forest-life of ours. I never 
enjoyed a dinner at the St. Nicholas, as I do our meals up here in the wilderness. 
Wo usually dine at five o’clock, and no matter how engrossing the sport, how agree¬ 
able the company, or entertaining the book, no ono ever thinks of neglecting the 
dinner-hour. Wo are not very exacting about the toilet, yet there is always 
great washing of hands, smoothing of hair, and regulating of hunting-shirts; and 
usually a little friendly squabbling among the gentlemen for the uso of the three- 
cornered bit of glass, which serves us fora mirror; and then comes a rush for seats, 
not because there is any scarcity of stools, (chairs, wo have none,) but that some of 
them possess but three legs , and however well they might answer for an angry wife 
to comb her husband’s hair with, they do not make the most agreeable seats, par¬ 
ticularly when, as in our case, the legs differ in length. However, this serves as a 
convenient excuse when any of the party happen to get ‘ under the table.’ 

‘ Wo do not believe much in table-cloths ; but our crockery is the pride of our 
hearts and the object of our universal and unbounded admiration. In all my 
travels at homo and abroad, I never saw any thing like it. Variety seems to be its 
distinguishing characteristic, there being no two articles of the same kind, color, or 
description in the whole set! But what matters that? Is n’t your coffee just as 
good out of a white cup and a blue saucer, even if you do have to stir it with a 
fork or a table-spoon, as it would be, if served in Delmoxico’s best style? Well, 
my friends up here evidently think so, by the rapidity with which it vanishes. 
We do not indulge in coffee after dinner, however, but refresh ourselves with a 
certain liquid called champagne, deeming it more salubrious after the heat and 
fatigue of the day, than that stimulating beverage. Mirth and good-humor prevail 
at these entertainments, every body seems to enjoy the freedom from restraint, and 
we all join in voting wliite-gloved waiters nuisances, when it is so much more con¬ 
venient to empty your cup on the ground, and throw the fish-bones over your 
Shoulder. I think that you, who have such a keen relish for such things, would 
enjoy the good things which we said , quito as- much as those which are eaten at 
our table. There must bo some inspiration in this mountain-air; for every body 
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says good things, and funny things, and witty things; and I often leave the table 
exhausted with laughter. 

‘ The other afternoon, just as the gentlemen were lighting their after-dinner segars 
to assist their digestions, our solitude was interrupted by the 'approach of a party 
of Indians. Did you ever see an Indian, Mr. Knickerbocker ? I mean a real live 
wild Indian 1 Well, I have, plenty of them, and they are not at all the sort of 
thing I fancied them to be; and I must confess they do not at all come up to the 
romantic notions I had formed of them. Perhaps civilization does not agree with 
them ; for they are certainly very different from the stately warriors that Cooper 
so glowingly described, and I candidly confess that my ideas of the red men were 
formed from his novels. The party in question were out on a hunting expedition, 
and seemed quite as much astonished at encountering us, as wo were at the sight 
of them. The appearance they presented as one after another emerged from tho 
forest, was decidedly fantastic. Their costumes were a strange mixture: half- 
civilized and half-savage. Deer-skin hunting-shirts, leggins, and moccasins, em¬ 
broidered with beads and porcupine-quills, with such skill and taste as to throw 
quite into tho shade those wonderful master-pieces of German wool and floss-silk, 
on which our fashionable ladies and boarding-school misses bestow so much timo 
and attention. Their long black hair hung in elf-locks on their shoulders—just, 
think of an Indian warrior with hair like a woman’s! —and then they had hats on 
yes, actually straw hats I 0 shade of UncasI if from thy lodge in the happy 
hunting-grounds, thou couldst look down upon such a spectacle, methinks thou 
wouldst rejoice, that thou wert indeed 4 the last of tho Mohicans 1 ’ 

4 They did not allow us much time for wonder or contemplation, however, but in 
a jargon composed of bad English and worse French, they eagerly demanded some¬ 
thing to eat, and quickly availed themselves of tho permission which wo gave them 
to help themselves from the table we had just vacated. Trout, venison, bread, and 
potatoes were devoured with most astonishing rapidity, and what they could not 
dispose of in this way they slyly tucked under their blankets! They then pointed 
to tho empty bottles, and quietly requested some 4 whiskey.’ At this we shook 
our heads, to indicato that we had none, and they proceeded towards the cabin as 
though they intended to ascertain for themselves; and when we objected to this 
polite overture on their parts, they contented themselves by examining the rifles, 
knives, and fishing apparatus which lay around, with the eager curiosity of children. 
After a while, seeing there was nothing to be gained by remaining, they picked up 
their traps, and without so much as a grunt of thanks for our hospitality, went their 
way into tho forest. The chilliness of tho evening air makes us glad to seek the 
shelter of our cabin now, and we love to gather round tho firo and enjoy a cozy 
chat. The buffalo-skins are brought out to serve for couches, and then by tho 
cheerful blaze of the pine logs, we sit and talk for hours, of home and absent friends; 
and wo laugh as wo think of their astonishment could they but see us in our forest 
domicile. The old hunters often entertain us with stories of their adventures; 
hair-breadth escapes from bears, wolves, and panthers, all of which abound in this 
forest. To-night, instead of listening to their stories, I have been writing to you; 
but now a friend at my elbow suggests, that it is about time I favored them with 
my company. I must beg you to make due allowance for the circumstances under 
which tliis is written; a claret-box serving me for a table, and two candles stuck 
in chain pagne-bottlos, for an illumination 1 That excuse will do for the manner, 
and as for the matter, all I can say is, that tho neighborhood of a dozen hunters 
chattering like so many monkeys, is not very inspiring for composition: and so 
good night! Yours truly, J - Ku ' 
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‘Etiiics of Common-Sense.’ —Said we not well, in introducing to our read¬ 
ers the initial paper of this series, that the correspondent to whose fertile 
mind and facile pen we are indebted for them, was a 4 keen observer and a 
rare humorist ’ ? Very suggestive were two of his present themes to us, as 
we ran over his manuscript: the thoughts 4 On Sympathy,’ and the 4 Literary 
Bore.’ Do you remember the man — no offence to our New-England friends, 
but he was a wealthy 4 deown-easter— who attended one of Louis Piiilippe’s 
public levees; and when the Kino passed, in making the circuit of the splen¬ 
did reception-room, said in reply to the monarch’s bow, and 4 How-do-you- 
do?’ greeting in English — for he liked to show his knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage : 4 Weil, I ain’t so well as I was — I think the water here do n’t agree 
with me. I have had pains in my beow —’ Thn King passed on, while the 
guests in the ranks were well-nigh convulsed with laughter. As touching 
the 4 Literary Bore, we have only this to say, that we have had some expe¬ 
rience in that kind: and whenever any one insists upon reading any article, 
in prose or verse, to us, we respectfully decline. We have some acquaint¬ 
ance with manuscript, and can read it, generally, as well as the author ; and 
what is more, we can judge of it much better when alone in the sanctum, 
where we can scan it closely, than in hearing it read twenty times over. 
True, we have correspondents whom we love to hear read their articles in 
manuscript; but then it is because we 4 know what’s coming,’ and that it 
will be a delight to listen to it But we arc keeping the reader from the 
‘Ethics:’ 

v. 

‘ON ECCENTRICITY. 

4 It is a common mistake that greatness is allied to eccentricity, llenco it is 
imagined vainly that eccentricity implies greatness. Whereupon certain poetasters 
and others of that ilk affect certain queernesses of dress or demeanor to draw at¬ 
tention to themselves by what they consider the costume of genius. Not content 
with being little poets, they seem to bo ambitious of becoming little puppets. As 
Tupper shrewdly says, in his ‘Solomon Solemnified: ’ 

4 4 Better to be a harlequin, and stared at, than a wise man, and excite no notice 
at all.’ 

* This I have observed from my windows, and in my brown study have noted it 
well. 

4 True, Tupper ! That is the opinion of the class of persons whom wo both 
have in our eye. But they hold mistaken views. Greatness is not allied to eccen¬ 
tricity. It is eccentricity. It is like a comet, and it sweeps about in cycles, not 
in little circles. It baffles calculation. It may return in a hundred years, or it 
may not Wo cannot tell until wo have studied out its law. It has a groat law 
of its own. 

4 Small bodies may bo eccentric in their movements, but that does not cause 
their size to be mistaken. Wliich of them by taking thought can add one cubit 
to their stature ? Think not, 0 would-be-poet! that all poets must be queer, as 
certainly as all millers must be white. More or less of oddity is distributed among 
all estates. Whoever affects it, will follow the example of hod-carriers as well as 
poets. So also will cobblers. If we had a catalogue of all the cobblers who have 
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ever waxed a thread since the knowledge of shoe-leather, and of all the poets 
who have ever waxed great .since Parnassus was founded, the queer cobblers 
would preponderate over the queer poetasters in the proportion of a hundred to 
one, because there have been more of them; the art of making shoes being of 
more importance to utilitarians than the art of stringing rhymes. Yet if the fact 
should leak out, and be established by data, that singularity was peculiar to hod- 
carriers or to cobblers, how many moping young men would be found turning 
down their shirt-collars on a neck supporting a head, exhibiting a noddle where 
you may knock twice, and no body at home? Not a single nin-com-poop; the 
fact is, it is a foolish pretence. The true hi*its naturce , whether a plant, a tree, a 
boast, or the genus homo, is looked on with a certain curious respect. This varia¬ 
tion from order only directs our attention moro strongly to the general regularity 
of nature. It illustrates and ennobles that which is too apt to escape our notice. 
Such as it is, God has permitted it from some inscrutable motive, but it can not re¬ 
produce its kind. Other plants will not train themselves accordingly ; other trees 
do not envy its knottiness; other beasts do not affect it. What intrinsic value 
has oddity? Let those who are bom with a natural twist, jerk along through life, 
and accustom themselves to staring eyes and grinning mouths, and ‘ There he 
goes! * Let them slouch along, mope about, transcend the rules of decency, but 
have some little regard whoso toes they tread on. 

‘Peter Qeixx, in his ‘ Odds and Ends of Natural History' tells of a man so 
exceedingly common-place, that he could never succeed in satisfying his inordinate 
passion for notoriety. At last he hitched his great-grandfather, a mere child of 
ninety years, a simpleton, before a little go-cart, and lashing his legs with a child’s 
whip, and holding the strings in his hand, drovo him several turns, like a colt, 
about the common. The consequence was, that a great crowd was collected to 
view the extraordinary spectacle. They removed the great-grandfather from the 
traces, and placed him in the poor-house. His lineal descendant they baptized in 
a muddy duck-pond, christened him by an opprobrious name, rode him upon a 
sharp rail, and covered him from head to foot with tar and feathers, nis ambition 
was gratified. — 

v i. 

•ON DANDIES. 

‘ I have not a great respect, but make a great allowance for a born dandy, lie 
is found among the civilized, and among the savage. Tho Indian loves finery, but 
among the painted are some more be-painted, and more tricked out, and tho tall 
exquisite is pleased to contemplate himself in tho glassy fountain. IIo struts, he 
prinks, ho minces, ho ambles, in tho wigwam, ferocious Brummel that he is! — 
the admiration of himself) tho sport of tho fair, the cream of aboriginal chivalry. 

‘Some philosophers imagine that the soul of man is diffused all over on the out- 
Bido of him, liko tho atmosphere itself. It may bo true, and tho theory is at least 
justitied in tho case of these ‘ leaders of tho fashions,’ walking Apollo& Their 
hour is very bright, but alas 1 how brief. Sometimes they arc cheek by jowl with 
princes, but tho beau’s latter days aro very cheerless and disconsolate, when his 
finery and toggery give place to a most squalid shabbiness, such as would have 
insulted his very eye-sight in better times. Then he will take his meal with 
paupers, the same man who recollected that 4 he had once eaten a pea.’ It seems 
hard that society should be so ungrateful to those who have afforded them so much 
amusement. There is an exceeding naivete , a suave and courtly innocenco and 
credulity, a bewitching idolatry of the unsubstantial and the vapid in all the words, 
actions, and antics of the bom dandy, the true beau, which ought to secure him 
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an annuity for hi3 declining years. He should be fixed upon a pedestal in his 
prime, and in his glory, to remain a study, without taking it for granted that his 
type will continue to exist Genuine dandies are not hated; they are but deco¬ 
rated simpletons, pleasant 1 Merry Andrews,’ although the end of their career is 
frequently dwindling. The denouement of mere folly is often more picturesque 
and striking, in its melancholy contrasts, than that of vice. After they have waved 
their hands for the last time, and have 1 deceased ’ gracefully, dandies should not 
be consigned to Potter’s-field,* with the burial of paupers. They should be ele¬ 
gantly attended to the grave by a cortege of gentlemen, with umbrellas over their 
heads, buried in fresh-blown roses, piled up with cinnamon and aristocratic spices, 
with vials of cologne-water, (Jean Ferina’s,) poured out in profusion, and their 
tomb-stones should be erected of purest alabaster, while virgins in snow-white, 
and any number of the fair sex, should chaunt over their remains a most lament¬ 
able requiem I — 

VII. 

‘ON SYMPATHY. 

1 Some morbid people have a great hankering for sympathy. They imagine that 
there is no sympathy except for sorrow. There is wdicre their mistake lies. This 
fellow-feeling is a very sparse and a very precious commodity. It is the ollering 
of a true friend, a gift wdiich, unlike all other gifts, is never dispensed without a 
degree of pain on the part of the giver. It has no application to fancied ills. But 
if they wish to get a wide-spread sympathy, a good reception, and greetings innu¬ 
merable, let them put on a cheerful aspect, and they will have the wiiole world on 
their side. Some people have a habit of pouring their petty grievances into every 
ear, and of revealing the state of their disordered stomachs; how they were 
alllicted with heart-burn, nausea, pains, griping, colic, flatulence, indigestion, dys¬ 
pepsia, and were distressed after meals; and all this they w r ill stop to tell you in 
the street, or interrupt a cheerful conversation with a disgusting reminiscence of 
drugs and nostrums, as if they wished you to ‘ gag ’ with them ; to turn yellow out 
of compliment, and grunt and groan out of commiseration. A fellow once de¬ 
scribed to me his nauseous symptoms, and the depravities of his constitution, while 
passing, in the 1 Hendrik Hudson,’ through the most romantic scenery of the 
Highlands. I cut the moribund short in the midst of his diagnosis, and do not 
care to meet him again on this side of the grave, or on the other either. 

VIII. 

•A DISAGREEABLE HABIT. 

‘ The vanity of literary men is not small. Some of them are fond of reading 
their compositions to a friend, when occasion oilers or can be found; a great bore 
to the party so called upon to listen, nearly always. When printing was not yet 
iuvented, and paper w f as unknown, recitation might bo tolerablo at set times, as 
lectures are now r -a-days. When one of this class comes to see you, rest assured 
that he comes only to lay a tax on your ear, your patience, and your politeness. 
He has his pockets full of scribblings, and he is watching the moment and shaping 
all the conversation to some juncture when he may bring them out and read and 
read by the hour, till in spite of all your efforts you fairly nod again. 

, ‘If you go to see him, he is ready to entertain you in the same way. It is 
amusing to see w r ith wdrnt ingenuity ho will pave the w'ay, diverting tho conver¬ 
sation into little by-currents, leading it off, and at last shaping it to the point wdiich 
he w r ants. 

‘ 1 By-tbe-bye,’ he will say, as if the idea had struck him by a mere accident; 
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‘ by-tlic-bye, I have been jotting down a few thoughts on that very thing, which 
ought to tell somewhere.’ 

“ Ah I ’ you reply, without much show of surprise, because you well know that 
he has been lying in wait for this very opportunity. * Ah ? ’ 

« ‘ Y eg i — yes. I tliink of committing them to print some of these days, if it 
is worth while.’ 

“Yes?’ 

‘' They relate to something which I have heard you speak of’ 

‘ ‘ Good.’ 

“Can you imagine what it is? I fear not. Well, I will tell you. It is on 

______ » 

Good.’ 

‘ ‘ Did I ever show them to you ? ’ 

1 ‘ I do not remember.’ 

‘A long pause. (Literary friend jumping up and getting down the papers .) 

‘ ‘ I wish you would let me read them, at least a part.’ 

‘ ‘ Certainly.’ 

‘( Pretending to demur.) ‘Perhaps it will be a boro?’ 

“ Not at all — not at all. I wish you would. I’d like very much to hear them.’ 

“If you insist upon it, I will; but first, you must allow mo to prepare the way 
by stating some incidental circumstances which are necessary to a full understand¬ 
ing of the piece.’ 

‘ (Literary bore enters upon a long rigmarole, vjhich consumes much time; then 
clears • his throat , and reads with infinite gusto. Keeps a sharp look-out on his au¬ 
ditor , every now and then glancing furtively at him to see what effect is produced. 
Makes his own commentary as he proceeds. At last he winds up, and looks appeal¬ 
ingly at you.) 

“Ha! ha I—good, good.’ (Taking out your watch:) ‘ By-the-bye, it is getting 
late. I mud go home . Good night l ’ 

‘ ‘ Good night.’ 

‘ 1 What a bore! ’ ’ 


Death op Francis T. Porter, of New-Orleans. — We are called upon to 
lament the untimely death of the youngest and only surviving brother of Wil¬ 
liam T. Porter, Esq., editor of the New-York 4 Spirit of the Times' sporting 
and literary gazette, Francis T., (or ‘Frank Porter,’ as he was atll ctionately 
termed by his friends,) of New-Orleans. 4 Mr. Porter had been for a great 
number of years connected with the New-Orleans 'Daily Picayune,' filling 
alternately the post of assistant-editor, city news reporter, and the sporting 
department; but it was in the latter that his talents shone brightest, ais, 
with but one or two exceptions, he was the best writer on sporting matters 
in the United States. During the prevalence of the fever in 1853, the 
deceased was laid prostrate by its ravages, and although by the most skil¬ 
ful medical attention he was raised from his sick bed, he was never after¬ 
ward in the enjoyment of good health. Last summer he made a tour to 
Europe, in the hope of obtaining his wonted health, but he came back a 
living corpse! He returned to New-Orleans last fall, when he gradually 
pined away until death relieved him of all further pain.’ We had the plea¬ 
sure to know Mr. Porter ; and in common with all who did know him, it 
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was impossible not to esteem him. His manner was frank, open, and 
cordial; and in all things, he impressed himself upon us as a self-possessed, 
warm-hearted, quiet-minded gentleman. We recollect taking his thin white 
hand in ours, in bidding him good-bye, the last time he bade adieu to New- 
York, and his reply as he returned its pressure. 4 I am going, 7 said he, with 
a faint smile, to join the 4 editorial corjm' once more at my adopted home 
in the South. 7 Poor Porter ! his play upon the word has proved prophetic. 
Peace to his silent ashes! 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — * What shall we do? 7 says 
Euripides, in his 4 Cyclops, 7 according to Shelley: 4 What shall we do? the 
Cyclops is at hand! 7 And so he is, reader; and what is more, he is under 
your very eyes, as you will perceive on perusing the following, 4 Max Mid¬ 
dleton’s Friend's Story,' involving an incident of real life, most effectively 
narrated: 

* It is said that there is but a step from the sublime to tho ridiculous, and the 
truth of this remark is perhaps as well and as often shown in the change which 
comes over a man’s feelings upon being greatly terrified, and suddenly discovering 
that his terror has arisen from some insignificant or ludicrous cause, as in any other 
maimer. According to the metaphysicians, a certain degree of fear is one of the 
essential ingredients which go to mako up the feeling of sublimity. Whether this 
be true or not, wo shall not attempt to decide; but it is certain that tho occasion is 
every thing. Columbus, spreading his sails to course over unknown deeps, and to 
encounter unknown and mysterious perils, might not have seemed, in outward ap¬ 
pearance, very dissimilar to some skipper setting out upon a codfish or mackerel 
expedition; yet no man will contend but that tho ono scene is far more grand and 
interesting than the other. The whoop of an infuriated savage in his native wilds 
and the yell of one of the ‘ free and independent voters,’ when gloriously fuddled 
on tho night after election, might sound very much alike, but would give rise to 
totally different emotions in the breast of the hearer. The deep base of the thun¬ 
der is sublime and full of awe; but when imitated upon a pieco of sheet-iron, in a 
travelling country theatre, and especially when, by some mismanagement or over¬ 
sight on the part of tho fellow who ‘ rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm, 
the thunder precedes and heralds the lightning by several seconds; although the 
two sounds may in some degreo resemble each other, yet the latter is vastly less 
productive of sensations of awe than the former. A man may experience all the 
sublimity of fear from some cause which, when discovered, will dissipate even- 
trace of such sentiment, as quickly as a dash of cold water will scatter the pleasant 
visions of a morning’s nap. 

1 Talking upon this subject, the other day, with our friend L-, he related the 

following as one of his ‘ experiences,’ which wo shall give as nearly as possible in 
his own words. 

‘ While I was yet quite a young man, just entering upon life, I left my native 

village to take up my residence in the neighboring city of A-, where I was an 

entire stranger. It was on tho morning of a cold, bleak day in the latter part of 
November that I found myself seated in a stage-coach, and rattling over the frozen 
ground at a rate any thing but agreeable to my physical frame. There was but 
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one passenger besido myself—a dark-complexioned, thin-faced, but muscular-look¬ 
ing man, apparently about forty years of ago — who sat in the darkest corner of 
the coach opposite to mo. He was enveloped in a large gray over-coat, and wore 
his hat pushed down over his oyes — or eye, for ho had lost ono by some mishap — 
bo that but a very small section of his face was presented to the scrutiny of the 
observer. There was something stealthy and suspicious about his whole appear¬ 
ance, and his one eye, whenever it opened sufficiently wide to give opportunity for 
observation, seemed, as if to make up for the loss of its companion, to have the 
power of at least two ordinary eyes. There was something repelling about its 
glances. Some one has suggested that the ‘ glittering eye ’ of tho Ancient Mariner 
was very appropriate, and that its mysterious brightness was the result of tho 
strange and wonderful scenes which had passed before it So, when I gazed upon 
this, the idea instantly rose in my mind that it had witnessed more than ono dark 
scene of guilt, and had acquired some portion of its strange expression in gazing 
upon the perpetration of some fearful crime. 

‘Most of these particulars I noticed as the day advanced, and as our vehicle 
stopped at some country or village tavern, for the purpose of changing tho mail, 
which it carried. On these occasions wo emerged from our dark quarters for a few 
moments, to stretch our stiffened limbs, and warm our half-frozen feet. I also ob¬ 
served that, at such times, my Cyclopean fellow-traveller was wont to refresh him¬ 
self and warm his inner man with a stiff tumbler of brandy. 

‘ Manifold wore the speculations in which I indulged relative to Ills character, 
past history, and for what earthly purpose he could be travelling in tho cold on 
that precise day; and whether had I hastened or delayed my journey for a day or 
two, just such a fellow would have been my travelling companion. Was it inevita¬ 
ble, fore ordained, or a mere chance ? With such foolish fancies, and with some 
occasional conversation, I endeavored to whilo away the tedious hours. 

‘In our forlorn and solitary condition, I felt like fraternizing with almost any 
human being. During the day, I learned that his name was Tompkins, and that ho 
resided at A-. In the course of our conversation, it appeared that his resi¬ 

dence was not far from that part of the town where my business was situated, and 
I Anally accepted a proposition from him, to enter his family as a boarder. Not¬ 
withstanding my repugnance to the man, it seemed as though even such an ac¬ 
quaintance would bo better than none in a city of strangers. 

‘I was duly introduced to the Tompkins family, which consisted of a wife, con¬ 
siderably younger than her husband, but somewhat faded in appearanco, as if in 
delicate health, and a little girl, six or eight years of age, his child by a former 
marriage. Several weeks passed, during which nothing worthy of note transpired, 
while my dislike for Tompkins, instead of diminishing on more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with him, as I had anticipated, rather increased. Still it had no more tangi¬ 
ble foundation than on tho first day of our acquaintance. In fact, I was not much 
better acquainted with him. He seemed to have no particular business, and was 
often gone for several days at a time, was out late at night, and occasionally brought 
home suspicious-looking fellows, with whom ho seemed to be particularly intimate, 
to dine with him. All these things tended to strengthen and conArm my Arst im¬ 
pressions with regard to him, but still were no deAnite proofs of any thing deroga¬ 
tory to his character. 

‘ One night, just as I had dropped into a comfortable snooze, after having laid a 
long time ruminating on these matters, and having about made up my mind to 
seek some other quarters on the following day, I was suddenly awakened by tho 
entrance of Tompkins into my room, with a light in his hand, and with nothing on 
but his shirt and drawers. 
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‘ ‘ L-,’ said he, in a whisper, hoarse with excitement, ‘ for God’s sake, get up 

quickly and go down with me.’ 

1 ‘ What i3 the matter? what has happened ? ’ I exclaimed, starting up alarmed 
at his strange appearance. 

1 * Hush 1 ’ ho hissed out; 1 they aro trying to break into the house. They are 
in tho hall already, and are attempting to pick the lock on the inner door. They 
want to murder me 1 * 

‘ By this time I was wide awake and out of bed. Tompkins trembled all over, 
like a man with tho ague. His naturally cadaverous face was now white as that 
of a corpse, and his one eye fairly blazed with excitement, while I was nearly as 
much agitated as he. The sudden awaking from a sound sleep, tho terrified ap¬ 
pearance of Tompkins, his strange words, all combined to throw my mind into a 
state of confusion which completely precluded the possibility of entertaining a sin¬ 
gle rational or sober thought. The consequence was that two more frightened indi¬ 
viduals were probably never seen. 

‘ Wo proceodod down-stairs to tho hall-door as noiselessly as possible, Mrs. Tomp¬ 
kins joining us on tho way, resolved not to survive her lord, and all three of us in 
rather scanty costume. Tompkins rushed into tho kitchen on tip-toe, and brought 
forth a largo iron poker. Raising it above his head with his right hand, ready to 
smite down tho first assassin, or burglar, as tho case might be, who should present 
himself, he proceeded to turn tho koy, as silently as possible, with the other, and 
suddenly burst open tho door. But instead of rushing forward upon the foe, as I 
expected to see him, ho started back. Terror gave place to wTath upon his coun¬ 
tenance ; his grasp on the poker relaxed, and, dashing it furiously upon tho floor, 
he roared out: 

‘ 4 It’s nothing but that d — d cat I ’ 

‘ Never before or since have I seen so Sudden a transition from tho sublime of 
terror to the opposite pole of unmixed ludicrousness. Not a word farther was 
spoken; but each one, suddenly struck with the absurdity of tho whole affair, 
and tho singularity of our several costumes, scrambled off to bed as hastily as pos¬ 
sible. 

‘I ventured to allude to tho subject at breakfast on the following morning, but 
the frown of Tompkins, and his evident disrelish of hearing it mentioned, pre¬ 
vented any recurrence to it afterward. I soon after left A-, and tho mys- 

toiy remains unsolved to tho present day. The only explanation of his conduct 
which I could ever devise is, that possibly he had been riding in a stage-coach tho 
day before, and had indulged in an extra quantity of his favorite bovorage.’ 

We have no heart to add a word to the following correspondence: and as 
to the poem that accompanies it, what could we say ? Nothing — absolutely 
nothing: 

* Mr. Clark : Editor : 2forth-Detnosthenes Four-Corners , March 12,1855. 

‘ Sir : The Repository of the most wonderful Poem of modem times has the 
pleasure of transmitting it to you. It came last night, enveloped in Mystery. If 
that is too poetical an expression, allow me to substitute Brown Papor—which 
appeared to have been taken from a package of candles. 

4 This will justify tho expression. It is significant No note or direction — ex¬ 
planation. Again significant. His name signed in his own Blood, which Skepti¬ 
cism would call red ink. Alas I significant 1 A faint but perceptive odor of Lan¬ 
terns. Significant! 
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1 Is it not wonderful? Was he ever equalled in Pathos by even Ancient Authors, 
as, for instance, Gulliver ? (And between ourselves, Sir, were the Poems of So¬ 
crates so remarkable as to forbid the rising Impulse to honor the Descriptive 
powers of Pepper ?) Sir, in Sickness he is Great All of his Poems show it 
He never alludes to sickness without affecting me to tears. In fact, I often feel 
sick myself You will not fail to notice his great improvement in Penmanship. I 
think he has Practised. I know ho has. If ho did not spurn such things he would 
always spell as well as he writes. But what part of Genus is orthography? 

I If he has gone — oh! if he has / — and the thought is madness — or at least 
unpleasant — let us be thankful that his Great Work is finished. It Lives I And 
Posterity will not (I am confident) willingly allow it to Decease ! 

I I go in search of the Body. 

4 Prom a surcharged heart, yours, P. Pepper Podd.’ 

Mttl&artr. 

INTO 3 PARTS: PART THE 1TH. 

SISlOit TO 7. riFPIB FOSS BZ TB 1 ADTHIB MB X. W. TMTTBB., B«^. 


Not that ime in eny think ov a hury o muse 
(Its comfortin to know youv got a muse) 

Wood i adress Thee on the subgeck ov 
A large Pome. For varis is the oportoonitis 
Ive giv Thee to walk up to the Captins ofis 
A their to setle or maik you fren a nofer 
But you hev slited al mi Overtoors. 

O is mi preshus muse a-goin to leve 
A finelly be no moar herd ov eny were ? 

Ken nothink warm her (at present) coaid shoalder? 

Return and smile on Pepper, o his muse! 
Remember hese desolved al pardnership 
With evrythink A is a onhapy Berd 
As thincs ov flyink oanli a few days longer. 

Come A help smooth his delekit wite ploomig 
A teach his poor vois oanli 1 moar song 
So then hele go in pese A you may find 
Consolashun in funerls and sech. 

(Now hevin be prased—my muse she is a-comink!) 

Go 4th A se the Yelow Berd so hapy! 

Go witnes Blu-Gay spoartink in the son! 

A. se the Ant a-pilin up the dert 
Serene and smilink likewais industris. 

Behoald the Elefan a-floppink ov his erea 
Mindless ov Driver wot pecs on his hed. 

Sech was Abner, wos ne moar ? he wos* 

His Faither folowed choppin A his Grand 
Mother wos reliiis. His own mother 
Onfortinatly dide from the efects ov Sassig. 

As she wos pius wen she thus did di 
She tooc her oanli sun A freli sed 
Abner, your mother is egspected up 
A reeh cant sta A taik of her things. 

Abner mi preshus youm a oanli sun 
A ov coars your brothers aint noomeris. 

Wot I say you ken at leest depend on. 

Mi prinsiple last werds is Never Cue. 

Your Faither, Abner, never did but onct 
A he was sic for upards ov 2 wekes. 

So Abner cuicly swoar he woodent cus 
A then she looct at him A the oald man, 
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Regrettin as the Sassig wos so harty, 

A sayin Good Bi in a tubel vois 
Wos travelink Hoamards in about 1 mini! 
Abner, shes gon ! the oald man then remarp 
Bi way ov comfortin his wepiu sun. 

So she is Faither, the yung man replied ; 

She wos a good un Abner then he sed, 

So she wos Faither, the sun sed agin 
A then the oald man fell onct moar to chopin. 

Abner gest then had tooc a gob ov weelin 
Dert from a seller as a man wos digin. 

Being wel pade aud very stout hisself 
He dideut loos no time in bein onhappy. 

He felt gest like sum hefly Herd a-flyink, 

Or wel-grode Ant a-bizzym ov itself: 

Hede sing A wissel al the liv long day 
A oanli stop fur vittels and terbacker 
Or at a pig to gerc a stun so platie. 

O Hapines! wot maid Thee up A leve? 

O Fait! wy wos you so fixt that you coodent 
Help a l’s deservin yung man cald Abner? 
Alas! Sech is Human Nater i fere. 

Wen maid to go rite, wy shood it be perwerso? 
As why should Abner hev spilet the pirrymid 
Ov Blis bi settin ov it onto the small cud? 

But so he did in a onfortiuct moment; 

As in the next Part we shel presently sho. 


PART THE 2 T H . 

0 Muse, pervide a hankercher A wepe! 

Also peraps it will be rite to refews 
Vittels A drinc os long as you ken stan it. 

Weer comink to the dark side ov the pictcr 
Ware WO is rote in black al round the fraim. 

Be cairfle, Muse, in roalink up the kertin 
As it is maid ov Craip A is cuite esy tore. 

0 hev you seen the rapt maternle Hen 
With al ov her egs cmashed bi a roothless Fo ? 
Hev you discuverd Egle a comink down 
On wings ov Kite becaus hers was shot 
Of bi a shot-gun ? and the astonished Dog 
Looc round with indignashun at his Tale 
Severed bi crule Boy be 4 his i’s? 

Wot Disappointment fur the helples Dog! 

Wot straing Dissatisfachshun fur the Egle! 

Wot Wunder fur the long secloodid Hen! 

Al these hev felt the inflooens ov a chaing. 

(E speshelly the onfortinate ca 9 Dog.) 

Hen wos l’s hapy—Egle wos—Dog wos ; 

Ware am thay now? at present Chaingd A gon! 

Abner wos wcelink. As a Berd was Abner, 
tFelink, not weelink—as a Berd doant weel;) 
Oft play in ov his oald gaim with the Pigs, 

A wisselin cairles wen he dident sing. 

Or thinkin ov Buty as wos fur away. 

But al to onct the hefty ’barer dropt 
For Abner felt a tyresome fit cum on. 

Wos Abner huffy? ime afeard he W'os, 

Becaus the fit was sudent, onbenoanst-like. 

He set doun onto the ’barer with a gerk 
A in a ninstan keched onto a nale 
A to&r his pans a gash which say 3 inches. 

Wos thay a Nevil Spirit a hangin round 
About that time, with nothink fur to do? 
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Wob this the Evil Our? Wos Pertcchshun 
Gon frum mortles fur about $ minute ? 

No matter now wot was gon: Abner Cussed ! • 

There wos comoshun amongst things direcly: 

The Hevinks shode symptoms of turnin blac: 

The winds wos evidently a preparink to houl ; 

Erth give a Oder like rotten pertaters; 

A wot wos wonderfle— Weelbarer Groned! 

Every think semed to be a waitin for sumthink. 

About that tinie it seems sumthink cum. 

Weelbarer Spoak ! (Bi the way, Abner 
Wos a fcelink drcdfle as you mite snpose, 

A altho he wanted to git up, he coodent.) 

Abner 1 sed the stern Weelbarer, Abner! 

Youm aweer as youv ben Cussink, Abner: 

You swoar to your oald mother as you woodent, 

A now youll se L, Abner, pertv cuic. 

So then it riz A pitched him of the trac: 

A the Hevinks, as had been kyndly watink, 

Dyde blac imejitly, A the winds roard 
Cuite savig fur sech short notis. Raytber displesed 
With the aspec thinks wos a waring jest then 
He keched his breth A put fur sumers els. 

But Egsersize ov runnin spiles the cistim 
Onles you fele like goin. So, as these 
Onplesant sercumstansis follered Abner, 

He dident engoy the goak. He felt iDsultid ; 

His felinks hed ben tetched with a rood ban : 

Besides, it hert ware he struc frum the ’barer, 

A he wosent wel hisself. He had settled 
Into a nesv trot fur severil mild, 

Beginnin for to hoap fur plesanter wether; 

WenScuEKE! Scueke! Scueke! he hcre9 a sound behind 
Like a immens Weelbarer a-comink, awfle I 

0 Abner, fli I A to your spede ad wings ! (from Milton.) 
No nede to tel him, fur the cus did fli. 

He cairn sune to a Ryver, (bangs wos hi,) 

A thinkin it mite be Gordon, w*as afeerd. 

A litle scrcumstans confirmed his suspishins. 

He herd the Scueke, A a awfle rumblin sound, 

A afore bein cuite prepaired, was buct in. 

This wos a new cause fur Dissatisfiicshun; 

So he swum acrost the rifs cuite angry-like, 

But got out so refresht that he maia 2,40 
With a esc unparaleld, considerink 
The straingnes ov the kedentry. (A1 this wilo 
The furis wind kep up 1 aufle shrik, 

Displayin abillity ov no comon order; 

Darcnes wos a perspirin ov blac inc; 

A the Elemens genratly wos onfrenly.) 

Sune anuther onplesent think cum up. 

Abner suelt fire 1 A lookin al aroun 
Saw into the frunt (gest rescuin ov hisself,) 

A hoal ! It smoakcd sum, A had a fire down in 1 
He smelt Brimstun onct in a wiles! He herd 
Gronink! He herd Cussink! He herd Fites I 
He wos thinkin ov goin away kind ov cairles, 

Wen a awfle depe vois sed—Picn in, Abner I 
He herd a rumblin! Weelbarer cairn up 
A goined into the entrety: Go in, Abner, 

It sed, astonished nt his hangin ofj 
A then, cuite axidentle, run agin him. 

He saw the mistaik wos a goin to proov faitle, 

So he braced hisself, A giv a shrik as left 
The furis Wind seclooded into Ekos; 

A feelin sertin as a nuther Oath 
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Woodent be apt to increse the expens, 

He indulged hisself as he wos a goin doun. 
n. b. let us hoap as the last Cus 
wosent noticed m the confushun. 

liORL IS OBVIS. 


‘Napoleon Buonaparte ffiotna t 

‘No. 106 Common Sthibt, 

* OPPOSITE THS LADIXS’ ENTRANCE 0» TUX ST. C H A RLE S HOTEL, NSW-OKLUJA. 



We t hink the reader will not 
be slow to discover in the follow¬ 
ing admirable Johnsonian biogra¬ 
phy a sly satire of the manner of 
certain of our own writers, whose 
pomposity of language is in an 
inverse ratio with the poverty of 
their thoughts: ‘The subject of 
this brief biography was bom and 
educated at Frankfort, Kentucky. 

The refined society of that de¬ 
lightful metropolis has given po¬ 
lish and amenity to his manners ; 
while the bold and romantic 
scenery of its beautiful river, its 
castellated rock and cloud-capped 
mountain, has impressed itself in¬ 
delibly on his imagination: doubt¬ 
less conducive to that elevation 
of sentiment, originality of con¬ 
ception, and boldness of execu¬ 
tion for which through life Goins 
has been eminently distinguished. 

It has been said, the boy is father 
to the man; and it rarelj occurs 
that youth is wholly passed with¬ 
out some idiosynchral peculiarity 
pointing with prophetic finger to 
specific and characteristic adapta¬ 
bility. And thus it was that an 
elder associate, in a moment of 
playful abandon, when the aus¬ 
tere faculties are genially relaxed, and fancy has firee scope, and when perhaps 
the more creative and poetic temperament is endowed with an intuitive prescience, 
though all unconscious; at such a moment, his elder play-mate entitled Goins ‘ a 
little shaver.’ Yet what eye could have pierced the dark veil of futurity, and real¬ 
ized that the same childish digits which could rob the heavy-laden humble-bee of 
his honeyed burden, and yet avoid the infliction of the envenomed sting, should, 
in after-life, fillip with dexterous impunity the most irrascible feature of bellicose 
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humanity: that peculiar feature of the human form divine of which the poet 
might have said: 

‘ FncoEM strange, with gentlest tweak. 

Wound rampant honor to the quick ; 

While sonorous blows from native hands, 

Custom absolves, and cleanliness demands.’ 

‘ Little did the truant boy dream, as he wandered through the fertile meadows of 
his native State, or perhap3 assisted in reaping the fragrant hay; or as lie, in mere 
wantonness, plucked the golden wheat or bearded rye; that he should, at a later 
day, and in another and far-distant field of action, become the most finished and 
esteemed operator in the removal of the too luxuriant and exuberant excrescence 
of hirsute and adolescent virility. 

‘Yet it was not at a single bound that Goins reached his present proud pre¬ 
eminence. Historians tell us that every great step in the record of nations has been 
fruitless and evanescent unless it has undergone the baptism of blood. Candor 
obliges us to admit that the earlier efforts of the subject of the present historiogra¬ 
phical sketch were not effected without sanguineous effusion. The chango from a 
mere assistant to a performer; from the management of the diminutive cuboidal 
utensil, outwardly refulgent with tho brilliant product of the Cornish mine, interiorly 
replete with that saponaceous compound whose evanescent globules are the pro¬ 
verbial comparison for the ephemeral aspirations of frivolous humanity; tho change 
from this facile and irresponsible task, to the wielding of the cold, glittering, and 
destructive steel, was a grand and important step: and that step was not taken 
without injury to the epidermal integrity of those who submitted their capillary 
superfluity to his tyro manipular and abrasive operations, especially when curuncu- 
lar obstruction gave additional difficulty to the progress of the acute ferreous im¬ 
plement 

1 Goins enjoyed no immunity from the usual fate. His primitive attempts were 
literally bathed in blood. But that unformed and experimental period has long 
since passed. His patrons now resign their epiglottae to contact with his dexter¬ 
ously-employed razor, or place their encumbering locks beneath his glittering for- 
fex, assured of safety, and that all that a refined taste and a bland, unctuous, and 
skilful touch can effect will be realized in the highly ornamental result. If it 
might be veraciously asserted of any being, merely human, that he could remove 
tho moustache from the minute lip of the most diminutive of quadrupeds, while tho 
creature continued to enjoy undisturbed dormicular repose, we would boldly affirm 
that Napoleon Buonaparte Goins is that man. 

‘ But why enlarge upon a reputation coexistent with his residence in the city, 
and coextensive with the limits of enlightened civilization ? The specious casuistry 
of forensic eloquence is not more certain to make black appear white, than is 
Goins’ infallible hair-dye to transmute tho silvery locks of premature senility to 
the jetty tresses of early puberty. Nor can the acumen of judicial sagacity more 
readily evoeato and reject plausible but unveracious and inapplicable deductions, 
than can tho unrivalled Kaperlapium of Goins disencumber and cleanse of all ex¬ 
traneous matter, tho cuticular surface from which is appended tho graceful capillaiy 
ornament We will not invade the sanctity of private life by a reference to his 
domestic affairs, further than to state that Goins is a husband and a father. 

‘ As a public’ man, eminent in the profession he adorns, the citizens of New- 
Orleans have a justifiable prido in pointing to strangers the complete and extensive 
establishment, where alone can be found the very glass of fashion and. the mould 
of form, at the ‘Temple of Adonis’ of Napoleon Buonaparte Goins, Number 106 
Common-street, Now-Orleans.’ 
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la n’t that sesquipedalian ? - - - We are not impregnable to praise, 
when candidly and earnestly rendered; and to the commendations which 
have been passed upon our 1 masterly summing-up ’ in the great 4 Alleghany 
County ‘ Tit ’ Casef we are by no means insensible. 4 Common-law is com¬ 
mon-sense;’ so that we knew our ‘ruling’ would bo deemed sufficient, out¬ 
side of the correlative and corroborative ‘authorities’ which we cited. To 
the pressing offers of law-partnerships which have been tendered us, how¬ 
ever, we are compelled to ‘ turn a deaf ear.* We ‘ can-ah not-ah do it-ah .* 
Urgent literary duties preclude the thought At the same time, we shall 
not lose sight of important legal cases of public interest, of which the fol¬ 
lowing i3 one, involving nice ‘points’ in the terms of law. There is no 
doubt of the authenticity of the ‘ record.* The case originated a few years 
ago, under the old territorial laws, while Iowa was yet a territory, and the 
complaint, exactly as it appears below, is filed among the 4 archives ’ of the 
District Court of Jefferson county. ‘Old Siiuffleton ’ was well known in 
those days, rather as a ‘ notorious ’ lawyer than as a ‘ noted * one; a man of 
very considerable talent and no little wit lie resided at Fairfield, Iowa, 
then and now the county-scat of Jefferson county: 

4 The case was docketed by the Clerk, 4 United States vs. Job Parker/ and had been 
called by the Judge several times, and put off by Siiuffleton, the defendant’s counsel 
on the ground that ho 4 had Jikd a motion to dismiss, hut had not fully decided whether to 
insist upon the motion or not / At length the order was, 4 Tho case must be disposed 
of.’ Mr S. obtaiued tho papers and read his motion to dismiss ‘for want of parties to 
the suit / The transcript sent up by the Justice was then referred to, when Mr. S. com¬ 
menced reading: 

44 The United States of America. The Territory of Iowa, Jefferson Couifty, by Judy 
Lemmon, Junior, ss. The United States of America, the Territory of Iowa, Jefferson 
county, by Judy Lemmon, Junior, (vs.) Job Parker. 

4 4 And now this present day, to-wit the 13th day of August, in the year of our Lord 
Jesus Curist, 18 and 41, came before me, a Justice of the Peace for the United States 
of America, tho Territory of Iowa, locust Grove Precincque, the United States of 
America, the Territory of Iowa, Jefferson Couuty, by Judy Lemmon, Junior, and filed 
his affidavit against the said Job Parker, charging that the said Jon Parker did on 
the said 13th day of August, 18 and 41, strike and threaten to kill and wound the said 
United States of America, the Territory of Iowa, Jefferson County, by Judy Lemmon, 
Junior, and unless he the said Job Parker is prevented, there is danger that the said 
Job Parker will carry his said threats into execution against the said United States of 
America, Territory of Iowa, Jefferson County, by Judy Lemmon, Junior. 

4 The Judge hero interrupted old Shuff. : ‘Mr. Shuffletox, you arc not reading 
correctly/ 

4 4 Verbatim, your Honor, verbatim; not a word wrong, Sir/ 

4 Court : 4 Go on, Sir, go on/ 

4 Siiuff. reads: 4 And thereupon I, Justice of the Peace, issued a warrant in the 
name of the United States of America, Territory of Iowa, Jefferson County, by Judy 
Lemmon, Juuior, agaiust the said Job Parker, and the said Job Parker was brought 
before me to answer tho United States of America, Territory o£ Iowa, Jefferson 
County, by Judy Lemmon, Junior, for striking and threatening to kill the said United 
States of America, Territory of Iowa, Jefferson County, by Judy Lemmon, Junior, and 
thereupon the said United States of America, the Territory of Iowa, Jefferson County, 
by Judy Lemmon, Junior, and the said Job Parker being ready for trial, witnesses Were 
examined, t^-wit, the United States of America, Territory of Iowa, Jefferson County, 
by Judy Lemmon, Junior, who did solemnly swear that tho said Job Parker had on the 
Baid 13th day of August 18 and 41, struck higi the said United States of America, Ter- 
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ritory of Iowa, Jefferson County, by Jcdt Lemmon, Junior, and it appeared to the said 
Justice that said United States of America, Territory of Iowa, Jefferson County, by 
Judy Lemmon, Junior, was greatly bruised about his eyes and other parts of his face, 
and the said Job Parker insisted that he had a right to strike the said United States of 
America, Territory of Iowa, Jefferson County, by Judy Lemmon, Junior, for calling 
him the said Job Parker a liar, and it not being proved that the said United States 
of America, Territory of Iowa, Jefferson County, by Jody Lemmon, Junior, did say 
that said Job Parker lied, I, the said Justice, do fine the said Job Parker five dollars, 
in favor of the United States of America, Territory of Iowa, Jefferson County, by Judy 
Lemmon, Junior. Therefore it is ordered, considered, and adjudged, that the said 
United States of America, the Territory of Iowa, Jefferson County, by Judy Lemmon, 
Junior, do recover of the said Job Parker the said sum of five dollars and costs! * * 


The Court decided that there was nothing fair or equal in such a contest: 
there was not a want of parties, but too many plaintiffs for one defendant, 
and the suit should be dismissed l . 4 Sech is law! 9 - - - A playful apo¬ 
logy for the luck of a subject, while making of the apology a pleasant do¬ 
mestic subject itself, is l A Winter Morning's Epistle to 1 Old Knick ,’ ’ by our 
friend and correspondent, the 4 Peasant Bard.’ It is exceedingly off-handed: 


Dear Knick: 

I ’m sitting* meekly by the fire, 

Watching the window-drifts grow higher. 
A half-hour since, bold o’er my lyre, 

I cried in rhyme,* 

Thalia, blessed ! me inspire 

To song sublime! 

Whereat, at once the * frenzy fine ’ 

That poets feel, is straightway mine, 

And down, to trace the glowing line, 

At once I set me, 

With more than half the spicy Nine 
Fain to abet me. 

Thoughts vigorous as the living oak, 

Yet shapeless in their forest cloak; 

Like rank-and-file in battle-smoke, 
Enough appearing 
To warrant some decisive stroke, 

Or general clearing: 

Fancies around my goose-quill gleam, 

As bright as ever led a dream; 

Just on the very point, ’t would seem, 

Or being taken, 

When Backet starts her noisy team, 

The reins well shaken. 

Her team consists of children three, 
Whose mother says they ‘ look like me ; * 
More lively ‘ bairns ’ you ’ll seldom see, 
More fond of noise; 

I ’ve not the heart to chill their glee, 

And damp their joys. 

So while I write they make their fun, 

And various are the doings done: 
Bear-shooting with a wooden gun, 

Myself the bear; 

Or ranting round the floor they run, 
Sledding a chair. 


January 18,1855. 

A thrcc-foot Stentor ‘Whoa! haw! ’cries 
His reckless hand the whip-lash plies; 

We duck, and dodge, nnd wink our eyes 
As"t whistles nigh us; 

Till, crack! around my head it flies, 

And I feel pious. 

About that time it gets to be 
‘ Hard sledding,’ quite too hard for me; 

I serve injunctions, but, you see, 

Silence do n’t follow; 
Young ‘E Plu. Uniim,’ full of glee, 

Must bu’st or hollow. 

Concerted music does n’t fail; 

But ‘ By-lo-Babv,’ ‘ Lily Dale/ 

Are doue most feelingly, with hale 
Vociferations, 

In all the key-notes of the scale, 

With‘variations.’ 

My thoughtsgrow dim, and fancies scatter; 
No use the muse to coax or flatter; 

At most she ’ll compromise the matter 
By bidding me 

In gleesome childhood’s noisy clatter 
My theme to see. 

In casting retrospective squint 
O’er what is penned, it seems her hint 
Is acted on — not much else in’t: 

But then I ’ll send it, 

And may-be you ’ll conclude to print 
It as I’ve penned it 

I ’ll merelv add a word, to say 

The ‘ world of letters ’ should straightway 

Go iuto mourning; well they may ; 

They came near getting 
A perfect gem: alack-a-day I 

'T was spoiled in setting 1 
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Pretty well for no subject* - - - Our friend Elliott, the distinguished 
portrait-painter, repeats the following as the public remarks of a clergyman 
who had been remonstrated with by a portion of his country congregation 
for the employment, in his sermons, of language above their comprehension. 
He began his discourse on the ensuing Sunday morning as follows : ‘ Dearly 
beloved brethren: My oral disquisitions having recently met (as I have been 
informed) with your vituperations, I hope it may not be considered an 
instance of vain eloquence, or supererogation, if I here laconically promul¬ 
gate, that avoiding all syllogistical, aristocratical, and peri pate ti cal propositions, 
whether physically, physiologically, philosophically, politically, or polemically 
considered, either in my diurnal peregrinations or nocturnal lucubrations, they 
shall hereafter be assimilated with, and rendered congenial to, the occiputs 
and caputs of you, my most superlatively-respected auditors 1 * The 
1 apology * was ‘ clear as mud,’ and the preacher was never troubled by any 
farther objection to his style. But after all, there was a ‘lesson* in the 
original request, on behalf of a portion of this congregation. Some clergy¬ 
men seem to think that familiar, simple instruction from the sacred desk 
would rob it of half its influence, and greatly lessen that of its minister. 
Even the simple (and beautiful because simple) language of the Bible is 
often-times translated into ‘ refined phraseology,* to render it more acceptable 
to the modern hearer. On this point, hear the Episcopal 'Bannerof the 
Church : * 1 Our readers have no doubt often been disgusted with the high- 
sounding verbiage of certain writers and preachers, who have not sense 
enough to know that simple words and a plain Saxon style will always mark 
the man of real taste and education. We find the following happy hit at the 
barbarous modern jargon in a late English publication. The writer gives it 
as a specimen of the dialect of a gentleman who holds a high pulpit position 
in London. It is a translation, after his manner of speech, of the twenty- 
third Psalm.* It would be well for the reader who cannot repeat the beauti¬ 
ful ‘ original,’ to turn to his Bible, and as he reads the following, note the 
‘ improvement: * 

‘Deity is my Pastor; I shall not be indigent. He maketh me to recumb on the ver¬ 
dant lawns; He leadeth me beside the unrippled liquidities; He reinstalleth my 
spirits, and conducteth mo in the avenues of rectitude for the celebrity of his appella¬ 
tions. Unquestionably, though I perambulate the glen of the umbrages of the sepul¬ 
chral dormities, I will not be perturbed by appalling catastrophes; for Tnou art 
present. Thy wand and Thy crook insinuate delectation. 

‘ Thou spreadest a refection before me in the midst of inimical scrutations. Thou 
perfumest my locks with odoriferous unguents; my chalice exuberates. 

‘ Indubitably benignity and commiseration shall continue all the diuturnity of my 
vitality, and I will eternalize my habitance within the metropolis of nature! * 


There can ‘ a good thing come out of Erie,* (Penn.,) albeit its citizens take 
occasional pastime in tearing up rail-roads and interrupting public travel. 
Witness the following, from a new and welcome correspondent: 

* I’ve often thought I would write you, and the desire grows on me when I see an 
occasional note in your pages from this ‘celebrated town.* I’ve thought of many 
items I could give you aud your readers concerning our 1 town characters' (for what 
place is without them?): the vagaries of ‘Cunnel’ Watebs, ‘Kittle SuiTn,’‘01d 
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Sam, de grate Eclipse,* Cjssab Augustus,’ and * Logan, de Mingo chief,’ all ‘ culled 

pussons,’ and known to fame in these parts. The sayings and doing of Dr. W-and 

Prof. S-, as connected with the ‘ Franklin Institute; ’ the Knickerbocker Club ; 

its origin — suppers — and fall; and the far-famed and venerable order y’clept ‘ The In¬ 
dependent Broody and Sublime Order of Young Owls ,’ composed of a company of ‘ crabs,’ 
among whom I ranked as one ‘ craw-fish.’ We numbered some seventeen members. 
Our motto was: 'Keep your eye shinned, and remember Lot's wife l ’ and the object of 
our order not dissimilar to that of the celebrated ‘ Snap-Dragon Club,’ immortalized by 
the pen of your lamented brother — the ‘elevation of the Ancient Henry.’ Our object, 
as expressed in the constitution, was, 'Fun, first, last, and all the time: ’ and nobly did 
we carry out, and heartily did we enjoy this grand feature, which was the corner-stone 
of our organization. We had a catechism upon which we were duly examined the first 
Friday evening after each and every new-moon; and woe betide the unlucky fledgling 
who failed upon such an occasion! The penalties were extreme. I remember just now 
a penalty attached to a failure of this kind. 

* Old Father S-kept a book-store, in the attic of which was stowed away a vene¬ 

rable arm-chair, formed of natural crooks and limbs, presented years before, by some 
‘crooked stick,’ to the president of the ‘Tippecanoe Club,’ and which, after the cam¬ 
paign was over, had found a resting-place in the attic aforesaid. The covetous eyes of 
the club had rested upon this relic often-times, as a thing corresponding to the other 
singular adornments of our hall; and the determination had grown in our hearts to 
possess it by fair means or foul. Two neglectful brethren were sentenced to bring that 
chair into the hall within one hour’s time. Before the time given had expired, the 
chair was placed in our midst amid tumultuous ‘ hoots ’ of approbation and joy. 

‘ Father S-was a staunch Universalist, and stood ready at all times to give a rea¬ 

son (generally in a very excited manner) for the faith that was within him. One of the 
club had entered the store, and at once engaged with him in an animated discussion 
upon the merits of the doctrine of universal salvation, in order to divert attention from 
the noise made by the other, who had gained access to the attic, and was moving the 
ponderous article to a rear window, from which it was lowered to the ground, and then 
brought in triumph to the ‘ roost.’ 

* Many weeks afterward, a portion of our members being in the store, conversation 

turned upon the chair, and Father S- announced, with a favor-dispensing air, that 

he had thought seriously of presenting the club with the aforesaid chair. Judge of his 

astonishment when one of the brood replied to him: ‘0 Criclee, Father S -/ we got 

that chair long ago ! ’ 

‘ Our * roost ’ was a curiosity-shop of itself. We had divers imitations of the Tippe¬ 
canoe chair, consisting of arm-chairs and settees of Nature’s crooks, each main stick 
of the backs surmounted with huge rams’-horns, the seats covered with coffee-sacks, or 
strips of the bark of the leather-wood interwoven with each other. The walls were 
hung with innumerable polished jaw-bones gleaned from the beach of the lake, near 
the ‘ Old Block House; ’ venerable hats, and garments of antique cut; swords of revo¬ 
lutionary times; guns; portraits of Rev. John Wesley, Brian, the hero of Clontarf, 
etc. And then that immense round table in the centre of the room, upon which lay 
Dunlap’s Book of Forms, Simon Suggs’ ‘Three-Fingered Jack,’ and ‘Seven Last 
Plagues, (the library of the brood,) many decks of ‘keards,’ the facilities for making 
punch, and pipes and tobacco by wholesale. Ah 1 those ‘ knights ’ that lingered around 
that 4 round table,’ where are they now ? Scattered far and near, and some have passed 
away. They will never again resume their ancient orgies. 

‘Our debates were brilliant , and the questions discussed lcnotty indeed. For instance, 
‘Which are de fastest, hoss speed or canal speed ?’ ‘Should old acquaintance be for¬ 
got? ’ etc. We hud an active existence for seven years, with never a cent in the trea¬ 
sury. We had ways and means in the matter of fuel and lights ‘ that the world knew 
not of.’ We were a club of confirmed bachelors, and bound by solemn pledges not to 
marry, and the breaking of these ultimately broke our club ; for now there is but one 
of the ‘brood’ unmarried, and he is delving among the golden sands of the Pacific.* 
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So much for 4 Old Erie.* - - - One of the pleasantest things connected 
with our 4 Gossipry* with readers and correspondents, is the universality of 
all classes of our auditors. We say this with almost as much pride as 
pleasure. 4 Never mind about that: what was you going to say, when you 
interrupted yourself? * Simply this: 4 Hear our Alton, (Ill.) friend, in his 
free«and-easy, off-hand, slap-dash note to the Editok: 4 As in the olden time, 
all our 1 wise men * came from 4 the East* Some of them reached our 
prairies before the bees arrived. Bees always follow, never precede civiliza¬ 
tion. In that part of our beautiful State known as 4 Egypt,* many of these 
‘wise* men have exercised their ‘squatter-sovereignty’ for the last forty 
years, dwelling, even now, in habitations as primitive as were those of the 
patriarchs. They may be seen on any fair day, sitting about the village- 
tavern, relating events that occurred when the 4 red-skins * and buffaloes 
inhabited the northern half of the State, and a two-year-old steer w r as the 
‘smallest change* in the circulating medium. As late as 1837, w'hen rail¬ 
roads were first talked about in this corn region, they were supposed to be 
identical w ith the ‘corduroy roads,’ where the rails are laid cross-w T ise over 
the bottomless ‘bottoms! ’ In 1840, one county gave, it is said, a nearly 
unanimous vote for General Jackson, for President, under the full conviction 
that 4 the report of his death was a Whig lie /* When it was first reported 
that Professor Morse had succeeded in conveying intelligence between Balti¬ 
more and Washington, through the wires of the Magnetic Telegraph, one 
old savan , who had been a school-master, and member of the Legislature, 
gave it as his opinion that the report was 4 a humbug.* In fact, from his 
knowledge of ‘astronomy,’ he said he Jcnew the thing could not be done! 
Shortly after, O’Reilly’s men were seen setting the poles directly by the 
old man’s dwelling. One day, he joined the crawd who were witnessing the 
operation of stretching the wire. Upon being asked what he thought of the 
matter then, he hesitated a moment — assuming an air of importance—and 
then replied : 4 Well, gentlemen, while in the Legislature, I gave the subject 
considerable attention, and after much investigation and reflection, I have 
come to the conclusion that it may answer very well for small packages, but 
will never do for large bundles — never l' The landlord of the principal inn 
at the ancient capital of the State, was a ‘character,* and well known to the 
early settlers. During the sessions of the Legislature, his house was 
crowded with boarders. Our Boniface always seated himself at the head 
of his table, and carved for his guests, seasoning the meats, during the 
operation, with some story of the past or present, and interlarding his dis¬ 
course with strings of oaths, linked together, after a fashion peculiar to him¬ 
self. One day, after the guests were generally assembled, he appeared 
somewhat excited; and while brandishing the carving-knife, began to curse 
the whole canine race, ‘both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound.* When 
nearly exhausted with the continuity of his curses, he was questioned as to 
the cause of his maledictions. 4 Cause! —why, who wouldn't curse them, 
when, after my wife had got this fine piece of beef ready for the spit, an 
infernal dog jumped in at the window, and caught it in his teeth, and ran 
away, and I had to chase him all over the common before I could get it from 
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him! * You may perhaps infer that most of the guests that day concluded 
to omit the first course I * - - - A writer in a late number of Black¬ 

wood draws this graphic picture of the interior of a menagerie, as seen 
by the writer, when a lad, for the first time. It hits our 4 first impressions * 
of the same scene 4 to a notch*: 

‘Strange and wildly tropical was the commixed odor of the saw-dust, ammonia, and 
orange-peel. An undefined sensation of terror seized us on the trap-stair, while 
descending into the interior of the caravan ; for a hideous growling, snarling, hissing, 
baying, barking, and chattering warned us that the inmates were upon the alert, and 
between the entrance and the quadrangle there seemed danger of a protruded paw. 
But — once in — what a spectacle! There was ‘Nero/ the indulgent old lion, who 
would stand any amount of liberties; into whose cell you might go, and pluck with 
impunity the beard that erst had swept the sands of the Sahara. What a nice beast 
that elephant was, and what an appetite *he possessed ! From nine in the morning till 
six in the dewy eve, his trunk was a mere vehicle for cakes, of which he must have 
swallowed as many as ought to have deranged the digestion of a ragged-school; and 
yet, when the ordinary pasture-hour approached, the unappeased devourer trumpeted 
with his proboscis, and absorbed as many carrots as w’ould have made broth for the 
army of the Titans. Then there was ‘ Wallace/ the Scottish lion; a rampant, red- 
dish-maned animal, who, though whelped in the north, retained all the ardor and pas¬ 
sion of the Libyan blood, was characteristically tenacious of his dignity, elevated his 
tail in defiance, and would not tolerate the affront of being roused by the application of 
the long pole. Horrid, with his demon-eyes, lay couchant the awful form of the royal 
Bengal tiger, for whose innate ferocity we needed not the vouchment of the keeper. 
Never shall we forget the ecstasy of fear that came over us, when the prowler of the 
Hoogley, waking up from some pleasant reverie of masticated Hindoo, directed his 
glassy sture right at our chubby countenance, and gave utterance to his approval of our 
condition by a suppressed growl, accompanied by a licking of his grizzly chaps, and a 
display of the most tremendous fangs ! Need we be ashamed to confess that we re¬ 
coiled from the dangerous proximity with a scream of abject terror; and in doing so, 
came within sweep of the trunk of our former friend, the elephant, who, possibly con¬ 
ceiving that our cap contained inexhaustible stores of gingerbread, picked it from our 
head, and instantaneously added it to the miscellaneous contents of his stomach? Then 
there were at least half-a-dozen leopards, leaping over each other in fun, as though they 
were the most innocent creatures in the world; and hyenas, w’ith their everlastiug 
snarl; and shaggy wolves; and, oh! such a magnificent grizzly-bear, brought direct 
from the Rocky-Mountains! We need not speak of the serpents, w ho, poor devils, 
spent most of their time under blankets, aud seemed to survey with perfect indifference 
the rabbits who were munching greens beside them ; nor of the ostrich, good to swal¬ 
low a peck of two-penny nails, if not to furnish head-gear to a lady from its somewhat 
bedraggled plumage; nor of the zebra, whom we greatly coveted for a pony. There 
can be no doubt whatever that the ambulatory menageries were most valuable schools 
for instruction in natural history.’ 

How much there is in mere style! - - - Two or three ‘little people’s 
anecdotes, 4 faithfully correct,’ being sent by correspondents who in each 
case 4 know the parties: * 4 A lady, living near St Louis, went to the city to 
spend some time with her relatives, taking a little boy two years and a-half 
old. During their visit, the cry of 1 Lost child ! * with the ringing of a bell, 
was heard in the streets several times. The lady explained it to the child, 
and spoke feelingly of the ‘poor little children lost from their mothers,’ 
making a marked impression on its mind. On returning to the country, the 
child was missed in a few days, and general search was made for it For 
several hours it could not be found; at length some one was attracted by the 
words, 4 Lost child!' 4 Lost child! ’ when the little creature was found in a 
clay-hole, more than a mile from home! But for its making its presence 
thus known, it must inevitably have perished.* 4 The following occurred to a 
little daughter of the writer, who had just returned from a child’s boarding- 
school, to spend the vacation at home : 4 Upon examination of her teeth, her 
mother discovered one which she decided must 4 come out* Upon being 
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informed of it, ‘Louie’ retired at night with a sorrowful countenance, 
dreading the idea of her visit to the ever-gentle Dr. Middleton. The next 
morning, ‘Louie’s appearance at the breakfast-table was ‘‘very peculiar.* 
Her usual rosy cheeks were pale; her eyes, which generally were sparkling 
bright, had lost their lustre; her appetite had deserted her; and in fact she 
was ‘ sick all over.' After a little encouragement, however, she brightened 
up, and told her father that she felt very much encouraged; that she had 
prayed to God all night for courage to have her tooth extracted without cry¬ 
ing, and that it might ‘ not hurt* The Doctor drew the tooth, and sure 
enough it ‘hurt* but very little, and no crying ensued; but upon a farther 
examination, another tooth was found to be somewhat defective, and it was 
necessarily doomed to the fate of the first. This ‘ Louie’ could not endure 
at that time; and the consequence was a shower of tears and sobs innumer¬ 
able. Her mother reminded her of her prayers during the night, and that 
she should not lose her confidence, when she replied that she had not prayed 
for two teeth, but only one y and she ‘ wanted another night ’ to pray for the 
second! * The third contains one of those * hits* which ‘little folk* some¬ 
times make, and which sometimes * hurt: ’ ‘My friend Adam S-is a gay 

bachelor of some thirty-five years; and though he is a devoted admirer of 
the ladies, yet time has shown its workings on his brow, and a ‘ scratch? of 
the latest cut and fashion, now covers the place * where the hair used to 
grow.’ He has a fine little nephew of some four summers, who is a close 
observer of every thing around him, and with whom ‘ Uncle Adam ’ is an 
especial favorite. While seated at breakfast one morning, the chat of the 
ladies, young and old, suddenly ceased, when ‘our Willie* broke the 
silence with: ‘ Ma, ma, I *11 tell you something: Uncle Adam puts on his 
hair like a jacket!'* ‘Uncle Adam’s confusion and dismay maybe ima-, 
gined, when it is remembered that a blooming girl of sixteen, on whom he 
was ‘sweet,* was present - - - Was it not Robert Hall who said 
that he ‘ would not give a farthing for that man’s religion whose cat and dog 
were not the better for it ’ ? We believe so. Even in Turkey they have a 
hospital for cats, (a mosque-like structure, founded by a rich, cat-loving 
Mussulman,) a most liberally-endowed institution, the corridors, terraces, 
etc., of which are crowded with cataleptic or bruised feline patients, that are 
tenderly cared for. Think of this, while you read the following from one 
whose * creownin’ glory * it is that he is a citizen of the ‘ United’n States’n,’ 
and dwells in a Christian land: 

1 My Dear Knick : It ’s all very well for you and your up-river correspondent to like 
cats; but you evidently have not been subjected to cats, such aa my cat is. My cat is 
a large black one: she was given to me by a lady — Mis-fortune. She adopted me; 
came to the house all of a ‘ Budding,’ and staid, and stays. My folks (some of them) 
shudder when I kick her into the canal — sometimes almost across it. They insinuate 
that the cat is a black one; that it came mysteriously; and that it may be that I’m 
kicking something or some body that’ll be apt to remember it; to all which insinua¬ 
tions I contemptuously exclaim, 1 Oh 1 the d—11’ 

* Well, my cat is an ‘ abused cat: ’ there is no denying it; but I can’t kill her. She 
has been thrice to the bottom of the canal, and the weights waited there, but she did n’t. 
Once I wired her with a stout wire to the rail on the Erie Rail-road; but Uncle John 
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saw her, and stopped the train: he thought it was a baby, and released Puss. I have 
tried and tried, and begin to think I do n't know what I am trying to kill! 

* Your friend likes cats. Well, if he will exhibit a plump canary-bird, my cat will 
follow him, gven though it be over a cordon of mice. She will prevent any surplusage 
in the population of his poultry-yard. Like your lost Kitty, I hare seen her put forth 
her paw, as if to grasp a — chicken; and 1 never saw her fail! It seems to me, if she 
were lost, I would like to see her fur — away, where I suspect she belongs. And yet 
I've seen that black feline ‘creetur’ sit and look as honest, purr as quietly, and seem 
as innocent, as the one you describe so impressively. Take my advice, (I ’ll throw in 
the cat extra,) don’t try to find the lost occupant of your writing-table: mine looks like 
a frequenter of ink-stands. Rely upon it that it’s lucky for you that * you do n't know 
tchat you'vc lost /’ p. ». t.* 

Notwithstanding which, ‘our voice is still for ’ kittens! - - - At a late 
meeting of i The New-York Sketch Club,' the subject for illustration being 
\ Spring ,’ Mrs. Eliza Greatorex, in addition to a very beautiful drawing, con¬ 
tributed the following exqujsite verses, which were read before the Asso¬ 
ciation by Mr. James H. Cafferty, the host of the evening : 

*$prinjj J&onfl. 

1 From shady nook the soft green leaves 
Are peeping at the snow, 

And praying it to go; 

That in their heart the violet 

And primrose sweet may blow. 

‘The balmy breeze is stirring now, 

Right early in the morn. 

And little birds forlorn, 

And pent-up brooks begin to sing, 

For, lo! the Spring is born I 

‘The meadows by the silver stream, 

The hawthorn in the glen, 

Are laughing out again, 

And ragged Robin-run-thc-bush 
Is busy, with his chain, 

• Clasping the blushing briar-rose, 

That seeks escape iu vain. 

* Lovingly in the even-tide • 

Their breath steals out to greet 
Yon maid, whose eager feet 

Are dancing down the shadowy lane, 

Among the cowslips sweet; 

There, ’neath the young laburnum trees, 

Her lover true to meet. 

* 0 yellow leaves! that droop so low 

^0 kiss her forehead fair ? 

And crown her wavy hair; 

• Though Spring may call you forth again, 

The lovely maiden there, 

ODce only on her blushing check 
That May-day tint shall wear.’ 

Is n’t that very delicate and felicitous ? - - - The following note from an 
old metropolitan friend accompanied a vessel of an enlarged capacity and of 
an unique shape. Our correspondent’s ‘ favor was received and contents 
noted.’ No body among our up-river friends could state, when closely pressed, 
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what the 4 fluid ’ was; but on one point there was great unanimity of opin¬ 
ion. It was conceded on all hands that it was a 4 nectar fit for the gods; ’ 
but on being personally examined, (and good-naturedly 4 cross *- examined,) 
on the strength of the donor’s statement that we were ‘acquainted with the 
family ’ of the article, we were compelled to respond in the affirmative, to 
wit, that we did n’t know any thing about it, except that it was good — very 
good: a decision which was accounted wise and judicious ‘to a degree.’ 
But to our friend’s note: 

‘ Dear C-: l Nno~ York , February 15,1855. 

‘ Indulging, some few days since, with a mutual friend, in what we considered % * do¬ 
mestic nectar,’ and he being desirous to ‘Remember me! oft in the stilly night, when 
bumpers bright are filling,’ innocently remarked that his physician {Allopathic) recom¬ 
mended the use of such medicine for his peculiar complaint; and being desirous of pro¬ 
longing his valuable life, I was induced to provide him with sufficient to ‘ relieve his 
present necessities.’ To prove his unselfishness, he suggested that as the Maine Law was 
likely to decorate our statutes, and your health being somewhat delicate, ’t would be 
well to protect you from the many 4 ills that flesh is heir to ’ by a similar appropriation. 
This idea assimilating with my own views of ‘public duty,’ I affectionately ask the pri¬ 
vilege of introducing you to my friend D. John, Esq., (with whose family you are no 
doubt acquainted,) trusting you may find in him a friend who will administer relief in 
sickness, and be a joyous companion in your hours of health. Do not put implicit con¬ 
fidence in him; for, although a very good fellow in his place, he sometimes takes ad¬ 
vantage of his best friends. 

‘You may have partaken of, or been introduced to, a more ‘ancient customer;’ but 
allowance must be made for the ‘ reputed ’ age of stimulating beverages. The history 
of this is authentic , and has ‘never been doubted.’ It formed a portion of the ‘ small- 
stores ’ of that ‘ancient mariner, Noah,’ who, when his ship came to anchor off Brook- 
lyn-Heights, sent the American Eagle (not a dove, as is believed by the iguorant) with 
this under his wing, to relieve any suffering ‘ human ’ who might have weathered the 
terrible rain-storm, and required a ‘ strengthencr ’ before he could reach his home, or 
the nearest hotel. This vial, becoming displaced, was found by one of my ancestors, 
(then owning a farm in the vicinity,) and has been handed down untouched (they all 
belonging to the ‘ Martha Washington Juvenile Female Temperance Association ,’ for the 
propagation of low spirits and suppression of genius and conviviality) to 

‘Yours, very truly, w. s. d.’ 

4 For this relief, much thanks.’ - - - Hear Professor 4 Q. K. Doesticks ’ on 
the subject of 4 Spiritualism ’ in a new phase. His translated dog ‘Pluto * 
has made him a 4 medium.* Observe the exuberance of synonyms in the 
descriptive portion of the extract: 

‘Many other birds of note were pointed out, and their situation and prospects 
explained by the obliging Pluto. Aud even as one of our most learned, wise, and 
illustrious rulers, and his brother rapperites, have demonstrated that the spirits of the 
departed are busied in employments similar to their earthly ones, so did my reliable 
Pluto state similar facts concerning the honorable company of beasts, birds, and rep¬ 
tiles. His discourse ran much as follows: 

1 ‘ Know, men of earth, that shadowy horses still throng your streets, harnessed to intangible drays, 
and to incorjjoreal express-wagons, and still tab fully drag innumerable three cent stages; they still 
live in your stables, graze in your pastures, ami drink at your pumps; drivers, malignant though 
unseen, still lash their unreal sides with cutting whips until they become overcome'with ghastly 
ire, and viciously kick over their spectral traces; defunct racers still haunt the scenes of their 
former triumphs, skim with feet unshod round the inside track, and scornfully turn up their gob¬ 
lin nosea at the fastest earthly time on record: transparent donkeys wag complacently their 
tial ears, and brush off airy flies with unsubstantial tails. Swine, full grown although unseen, 
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prond as In life, ferociously prowl about your streets, seeking whnt they may devour, and express¬ 
ing with inaudible "runts their paradisiac satisfaction ; bodiless pigs squeal under formless gates; 
clogs still follow with unheard tread their dreamy masters, wagging their placid phantom tails, or 
searching through their shaggy hides with savage teeth for spiritual fleas. Polo-cats invisible still 
haunt your barns searching for airy chickens, finding ghostly eggs in unheard-of nests ; then 
stealing, and giving odor in your cellars; apparitions of departed cats hannt pulseless mice, and In 
your parlors phantom kittens chase their goblin tails. Henceforth let every man take heed, lest 
in pulling off his boots he kick his dear departed Carlo; and let every maiden lady bestow her¬ 
self in her favorite rocking-chair in awe and perturbation, lest the cushion bo already occupied by 
defunct Tabby and her spectral Utter.’ 

* When my darling Pluto had spoken thus, the company began to disappear. A mist 
seemed gradually to envelop all, and one by one they faded from my mortal vision, and 
soon all save Pluto hod vanished from my sight. He only remained to giye me one 
last assurance that the creed of the well-known Indian mentioned by Mr. Pope is true, 
who firmly believes that in the happy hunting-ground hereafter, 

‘‘ His faithful dog shall bear him company.* * 

How many synonyms are here brought together ! - - - One would think that 
the horrors of war were in themselves enough, without the occurrence of such 
scenes as the following, in one of the divisions of the British army. The 
terrors of battle itself, it seems to ns, are out-weighed by such excessive 
punishment as this for a petty theft, and * threatening language to a sergeant.* 
The victim in this case is a private in the 4 Twenty-Sixth Cameronians : * 4 1 
had expected a bloody scene, for floggings in the army are always more or 
less so; but the reality far exceeded all I had ever dreamed of human tor¬ 
ture. At the fifth stroke of the lash, the flesh rose up on the sufferer’s back, 
the welts thicker than my wrist, and the writhing of the body showed the 
intense agony endured. As each successive lash fell on the lacerated and 
bleeding back, the blood flowed out upon all around. After the fortieth lash 
had been inflicted, he was untied, and after staggering a few paces, he fell 
fainting, when he was removed to the hospital, and placed under the charge^ 
of the medical officer.* The poor fellow had additionally to receive one hun 
dred and four days’ solitary confinement! Small encouragement this, we 
should say, for 4 taking Hek Majesty’s shilling,’ and enlisting in the British 
service, particularly when taken in connection with the 4 hospital-scenes * re¬ 
corded by an officer and eye-witness in 4 The Story of the Campaign ,’ in 
Blackwood’s Magazine: ‘Amputations had been very numerous, and the 
stumps of arms and legs projecting from the bed-clothes were frequent along 
the rows of sufferers. One man lay covered up, face and all: he had under¬ 
gone amputation of the hip-joint four days before. One man, a French 
chasseur, had lost loth arms in a cavalry charge at Balaklava.’ But, 4 speak¬ 
ing of flogging,’ let us afford the reader, 4 in this connection,’ a very striking 
view of the awful punishment by the Russian knout. It is perfectly au¬ 
thentic, having been witnessed by an English merchant, then resident at 
St. Petersburgh. The victim in this case had killed a man, and was sen¬ 
tenced to receive one hundred and one lashes of the knout, that number being 
considered equivalent to a sentence of death. A direct sentence of death is by 
the law of Russia abolished, except for military and state crimes: 

* Thb place of punishment was in a field where a horse-market had been held, on 
the banks of the Ligasa canal, a mile or so from thafcdmirulty. The preparations were 
simple enough. A strong flat stake, and a few mats laid on the ground formed the 
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whole that were visible. The stake was nearly five feet high, planted very firmly in 
the ground, and sloping about eight or ten inches off the perpendicular. It was about 
four inches thick, but of unequal breadth, being fully two feet at the top, and tapering 
gradually groundward to the earth, where it was not above eight inches. On the top, 
it was hollowed out into three semi-circles, the central one being appropriated to the 
neck, and the two others for the arms of the criminal. Near to the ground there was 
a hole through the stake, to pass a cord for fastening the malefactor’s ankles. The 
mats were to make a firm footing for the executioners. 

‘ Exactly at seven o’clock, the prisoner appeared, guarded by four soldiers with naked 
aabres, accompanied by several officers of police, and followed by tw o executioners, each 
bearing under his arm a bundle containing knout-thongs. The battalion now formed 
a hollow square, three deep — the police, executioners, and criminal being in the 
oeutre. 

‘ The executioners, or floggers, in Russia, are tberasel^s criminals, kept in perpetual 
confinement, save when taken out to perform their cruel office, which, from pent-up 
revenge, they render as agonizing as possible to the poor sufferer. The first executioner 
was the coarsest specimen of humanity I ever saw*. Ilis height was over six feet, his 
shoulders were immoderately broad, his body large, and his limbs bulky iu.d athletic ; 
his head was covered with dark-colored coarse bristles, and his complexion was of a 
fierce mahogany tinge. His assistant, a strong and muscular young man, was his very 
counterpart, being one of the most favorable specimens of a young Russian peasant I 
had ever met with. • 

4 1 must now describe the criminal. lie was apparently about twrenty-five years of 
age, very full built, but of low stature, with a very stolid countenance; but he showed 
neither remorse nor fear. He seemed perfectly callous; took off his cap, and coolly 
prepared himself for his terrible punishment. 

‘Having thrown aside his caftan and his shirt, and having nothing on but his trow- 
sers and his boots, he approached the stake with a firm step, and was securely fastened 
to it by the executioners, who now threw off their coats and got ready the instruments 
of torture. The knout consists of a handle about a foot long, wfith a piece of tw isted hide of 
the same length. To this hide is attached, by a loop, a piece of thong, prepared to 
almost metallic hardness, in length about four or five feet, perfectly flat, and an inch 
broad. It is changed after every six or eight blows, being unfit for use when it be¬ 
comes at all soft 

‘The senior executioner having placed himself within five or six feet of the prisoner, 
with the thong of the knout on the ground behind him, then drew it forward, raising it 
slowly and steadily till it had attained the proper elevation, when he brought it down 
with tremendous force upon the very middle of the criminalV back, leaving a deep 
crimson mark of an inch in breadth, extending from his neck to the waist-band of his 
trowsers. 

‘Upon receiving the blow, the wretch uttered a scream, or rather a yell of agony, 
and every fibre of his body seemed in a state of violent and instantaneous contortion. 
With hardly an iuterval the blow was repeated, followed by the same result, the same 
frightful yell, the same appalling shudder 1 The second mark appeared about an 
inch from and parallel to the first: a third, fourth, and fifth blow followed in quick 
succession, when the operator stepped aside and resigned his place to his assistant. 

‘After giving eight blows, the assistant retired in his turn, when his principal, who 
had in the mean time been fittiug on a fresh thong, resumed the dreadful task. He was 
again succeeded by the young man, who in like manner had renewed the eflicacy of his 
weapon by a similar process. 

‘In this manner did they continue, mutually relieving one another, at each relay add¬ 
ing a new thong, until the destiued number of blows were inflicted on the lacerated 
back of the sufferer. About the fiftieth stroke, his struggles having partially loosened 
the fastenings, it was found necessary to stop and have them fixed more firmly. From 
the first until about the twentieth blow, each was followed by the same scream and 
convulsions; from the twentieth to^he fiftieth, both gradually became weaker — the 
Jatter, indeed, had degenerated into a sort of involuntary shivering. After the fiftieth, 
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both ceased: the criminal’s head fell to one side; and although each touch of the knout 
brought with it a convulsive shudder, he seemed to be perfectly unconscious of pain. 

‘The criminal’s back now exhibited a horrid spectacle. It was one mangled, bloated 
mass, of a dark crimson hue; jet still mangled as it was, not a drop of blood came 
from it, A common cart having been drawn into the square, the executioners untied 
the strap by which the malefactor was fastened to the stake, and, with assistance, car¬ 
ried him to and placed him in the cart, throwing his shirt lightly upon him, then his 
caftan, then a mat over all. 

‘ When removed from the stake he was quite insensible; so much so that I did not 
suppose he would survive till he reached the hospital: but I was mistaken; for upon 
observing him attentively, after being placed in the cart, I perceived that he had so far 
recovered as to attempt to move one arm. No surgeon was present, nor was one 
needed. The number of stripes is specified, and, happen what may, they must be ad¬ 
ministered. 

‘ He was driven off to the prison with the Same guards and attendants as at first; 
the whole affair, from the arrival to the departure of the poor victim, not exceeding 
twenty minutes. 

4 What became of him afterward I could not learn ; but I have little doubt that in a 
few days he died from the fever and mortification that were likely, I might rather say 
certain , to follow such severe injury. And even in the event of his recovery, he would 
be sent to end his life in the mines of Siberia, and this could scarcely be called the 
least part of his terrible punishment. 

• * Such is The Knout? 

Solely a Russian ‘institution !’ - - - There are objections to Shanghais, no 
doubt; but we never thought of this. Our ‘ Up-River’ correspondent, even, 
whose ‘ experience’ has been recorded in these pages, makes no.mention of 

it It is very curious, but it is true. The way of it was this: Mr. S - 

an old resident of Stillwater, on the upper Hudson, introduced among his 
family of hens a few Shanghais, including a rooster, of formidable dimen¬ 
sions, who had * run to legs ’ a good deal. His * crow ’ was peculiar, and 
easily distinguished from that of the pro-celestial cock. It came to be a 
‘ second nature ’ for his owner to hear it in the early morning-watches, for 
which he was wont to wait, as for the coming of a 4 celestial morn.’ One 
morning he had waited to hear a repetition of the usual summons, after 
being aroused by the 4 shrill clarion ’ once sounded; but ho heard it not 
again. The other roosters were doing their best; but the preeminent chan¬ 
ticleer was still. Mr. S-went out to see what had caused the silence. 

He found the rooster lying on his back, with both legs out of joint. After 
an examination, he set both legs; the cock walked off, and gave vent to his 
satisfaction in a lusty crow. In the very act, he dropped as if he had been 
shot He had crowed his legs out again! He was kept three or four days, 

and then killed. ‘It was too much trouble,’ said Mr. S-, ‘to set him 

every time he crowed 1’ - - - We are at N length honored in a Quar¬ 
terly that bids fair to reflect credit upon the literature of the metropolis. As 
at present conducted, the 'Ncic-York Review' is winning golden opinions 
from the public and the public press. Its articles are not mere dissertations, 
with the name of a book prefixed to them ; they are what they purport to 
be, ‘reviews,’ and very vigorous and spirited many of them are. The work 
is well-printed upon good paper, with a large, clear type. It is rapidly ac¬ 
quiring a large circulation. - - - * I am a great admirer,’ writes 4 Meister 

Karl,’ in a pleasant note to the Editor, 4 of the sublime pig-like philosophy of a 
half-civilized Indian. If drunk as a peep, he ‘lays down,’ and bothers his 
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great soul about nothing, even when sober. Take the following, which I 
gleaned from an old Yankee, recently: A certain Penobscot had held seve¬ 
ral very long talks with a good clergyman, he (Penobscot) professing to be 
very anxious to secure religion and redemption. Not long after, the good 
minister, riding along, beheld the 4 senap' laid out, drunk as a piper, by the 
road-side. For a minute he checked his horse, and gazed sorrowfully on the 
prostrate back-slider; then sadly ambled away. But a deep and emphatic 
grunt, (did you ever hear a real Penobscot grunt? No Indian in the world 
can come the 4 entire swine ’ in the vocal line to begin with it,) a grunt, I 
say, recalled him. Looking around, 4 senap* w r as seen making tremendous 
efforts to keep his eyes open, and to summon back the priest. He returned, 
when the Indian guttural’d out: ‘You ’member that little notion me talk 
to you’bout? Ugh! Well— me give that little notion up!' The good 
preacher rode away, deeply impressed with the value of an Indian con¬ 
version ! * We have a kindred story for 4 by-and-bye.’ - - - Most cordially and 
fully do we indorse the following. Mr. Wallace was a welcome and 
honored contributor to this Magazine, and his papers excited marked atten¬ 
tion, both in America and Europe. The work to which reference is had 
below will receive hereafter that notice which its merits deserve at our 
hands : 4 Nearly two years ago, the friends of Mr. Horace Binney Wallace, 
of Philadelphia, were startled by intelligence of his sudden death, in Paris. 
He was but thirty-five years of age, yet he had already gained an extended 
reputation as a writer on the law, and in the select circle in which he was 
best known, it was not doubted that he would acquire a far higher fame in 
literature and philosophy. Indeed it was believed by some that he was 
incomparably the greatest genius this country had produced; and Daniel 
Webster, in remarking that ‘although the development of noble characters 
had always been with him a favorite and frequent study, he doubted whether 
history could furnish an example of such extraordinary intelligence and uni¬ 
versal accomplishment at so early a period in life,’ but expressed the estima¬ 
tion in which Mr. Wallace’s powers were held by those w ho w r ere admitted 
to his intimate conversation. Wherever he went among the great thinkers 
of Europe, he left the same impression of his capacities, mingled with a most 
affectionate respect for his character; and Auguste Comte, 4 the Bacon of 
the nineteenth century,’ says of him in the preface to his 4 Systeme de Poli¬ 
tique Positive ,’ 4 1 do not exaggerate his merits in ranking him the equal of 
the greatest American statesmen.’ The loss of such a character was justly 
regarded as a national calamity, and by his friends was felt the more keenly, 
because his life had thus far been one of preparation, and he had left but 
little to justify to strangers the praises which they themselves knew r were 
due to him. Dr. Herman Hooker, of Philadelphia, has published a volume 
of his essays, under the title of 'Art, Scenery , and Philosophy in Europe: 
being Fragments from the Port-folio of Horace Binney Wallace' — and in 
this will be found such illustrations of his genius as will make every reader 
a mourner for him. The essays on art are evidently but rough drafts of 
portions of a work Mr. Wallace intended to prepare on that subject; but 
they are full of profound reflections and original and striking ideas, clothed 
in k 6tyle alike terse, perspicuous, and splendid, enriched with the best 
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graces of learning and imagination.’ - - - Two ‘ Legal ’ and ‘ Clerical ’ ‘ bits ’ 
from a correspondent in far-away * Down East,’ even unto the rising of the 
«un, and the ‘jumping-off place ’ thereof: 

1 The qualifications for admission to the Bar in Maine are now merely the pay¬ 
ment of twenty dollars, and the production of that curious thing, ‘ a certificate of 
good moral character. 1 

‘Perhaps the standard of professional eminence is not improving; but the 
forensic displays are certainly less dry. One of the counsellors under the new sys¬ 
tem, recently expostulated in the following eloquent language with a justice who 
rejected the testimony of a witness as false: 

* ‘Will your honor,’ said he, ‘ will this court, blast that young man, and blast his 
youth, and stamp his youthful brow with the diadem of perjury l ’ 

‘ In another matter, (a ‘Maine Law ’ case,) he requested the court to instruct the 
jury ‘ to take into consideration the circumstances of the law , and the circumstances 
of the facts , and thereupon to draw their own inferences whether — a bottle being 
found with its cork gone — that bottle originally contained root-beer or rum! ’ 

‘In a claim for land-damages, ho was stating the distance ‘from one termini ’ of 
the railroad to the other ‘ termini ‘ Termuius / Brother C-1 ’ said his oppo¬ 

nent ‘ Terminus or termini I ’ replied he, ‘’t is all tho same in law; and is the 
same as dee-pot in English 1 ’ 

“Parson B-,’ of tliis vicinity, has a great ‘gift’ in prayer, especially at 

funerals: 

‘ At that of a militia major, just after the September muster, he thus ejaculated: 

‘ * 0 Lod ! here is our friend tho Major, dead! 0 Lod ! wo lately saw him figur¬ 

ing away at the head of his regiment, on Stevens’s Plains! And, 0 Lon! wo 
humbly trust he is now doing the same thing in heaven 1 * A faithful, unvarnished 
report. 

A ‘ companion-piece ’ to this awaits insertion. - - - 1 One of my boys,’ writes a 
Savannah correspondent, ‘ some fourteen years old, having brought home a 
finely-executed drawing of the head of Siiakspeare, from a bust, having ex¬ 
hausted above-stairs the encomiums of brothers, sisters, and parents, was 
wending his way, as Southern children always do, toward the lower regions, 
to receive the plaudits the ‘ darkies ’ are ever ready to lavish on any effort of 
genius, and which are always most grateful He passed Scipio, the house- 
servant, leaning on his scrubbing-brush, on the piazza: 4 What’s that, Mas’ 
Walter ? * ‘A head of Siiakspeare I have just drawn.’ ‘Ah 1 why, I do n’t 
’probe ob it at all; I do n’t t’ink it is a good likeness; berry poor , Mas’ 
Walter.’ ‘ Why, Scipio, what do you mean ? how should you know whether 
it’s a good likeness or not ? ’ ‘ How does I know ? E’yah 1 e’yah! well now, 
dat does beat 1 You t’ink because you study de Lattim an’ de dixsummary, 
you hab so much more acknowledgement in you’ head dan I got in mine. 
But not always, Mas* Walter : on some p’ints I hab more dan you.’ ‘Well, 
well, I know that full well, Scipio, but about the likeness: why is n’t it a 
good one ? * * Why, bekase (lining 0 n his brush and looking wondrous 

wise) the beard am entirely too short, and de forehead retrieve baek, entirely 
too farder before de hair begins.’ ‘ Why, Scipio, you must be crazy: this 
is exactly like all the heads of Shakespeare.’ ‘Pho! pho l Mas’ Walter : 
you do n’t fool dis nigger: does n’t I know how Shakespeare, de omnibus- 
driber, stand, jist as well as you? * * Shakespeare the omnibus-driver! — 
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ha I ha! That’s good! Why, man, this is Shakespeare, the writer of the 
plays! * 4 Oh! oh! den I ax pardon, Mas’ Walter. I was under de ex¬ 
pression dat it was Shakespeare de omnibus-driber! * Savannah boasts a 
fine-looking ‘whip* who handles the lines magnificently, and bears this 
cognomen, and moreover boasts his descent, through some circuitous route, 
from the Swan of Avon; and Scipio felt himself almost as well acquainted 
with the immortal bard as the former, since once a fortnight he had arranged 
tables, lights, and books for Shakespearian Readings, kept up all winter by 
his mistress, for herself and friends. - - - A recent letter-writer mentions 
the following interesting incident as having occurred during his visit to the 
great Cathedral at Montreal: ‘The doors of the church are constantly 
open; and while we were there, a number, of all ages, sexes, and conditions, 
came in to perform religious duties. Among them were three squaws and 
two Indian boys. As they entered the door, they dipped their fingers into 
the font of holy water, formed the cross in the usual manner, and then 
knelt down in prayer. One of the squaws had a papoose, whose little head 
was tastefully adorned. This babe the mother seemed to be presenting to 
the Saviour, for, from its age, it was probably the first time she had ever 
visited with it this sacred place. They continued in prayer a few moments, 
and then retired, ‘ whispering supplications.’ - - - The following is a 
just tribute to the excellence of one of the most extensive and best-appointed 
riding-schools in America: ‘ The famous Lord Bacon recommended horse 
back exercise to all those whose avocations were sedentary, and the dictum 
of medical men is in favor of equestrianism, from its beneficial influence in 
restoring and continuing in good health. We know of no better place for 
the acquirement of this healthful and graceful art than the establishment of 
Mr. W. H. Disbrow, where he is admirably assisted by his brother and sis¬ 
ter, Mr. D. R. Disbrow and Miss Annie Disbrow. Their riding-school is at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-ninth street.* - - - A pleasant con¬ 
tributor ^ down east ’ sends us the following. We have seen ‘ Old Dick ’ and 
his ‘ snaiks: ’ 

* Did you ever obtain a ‘ site ’ of the * snaiks ’ on the Lake George steam-boat ? Very 
likely they have become an old tale to you, but many who read these pages (it is sup¬ 
posed that every honest man docs) may not have been alike fortunate, and we ’ll give 
them a chance to smile too. It was my first visit to that belle-mer. I pray Heaven not 
the last. The boat had just left Caldwell, and as I sat leaning over the guards and 
gazing down into those marvellously clear waters, I was fast losing myself in pleasant 
dreamy thoughts, from which I .was soon aroused by one of my travelling companions, 

an old tourist. He touched my shoulder, saying, * Come forward, G-, and I’ 11 show 

you the best sight the lake affords.’ I arose and followed, till we came to where a 
small knot of the passengers stood around a singular-looking old man, who appeared 
to be exhibiting the contents of a large, oblong-shaped box, raised on a rude stand. I 
drew near, and saw that a glass frame protected the contents, and on the under side of 
the up-turned lid I read these words there painted: 

‘Wrat-talk snaiks 
cix sents a site 
by old dick.’ 

One glance into the box explained the meaning of tho sign, and I broke through the 
charmed circle, returning a half-hour after to give ‘ Old Dick’ his ‘cix sents.’ I had 
had my full money’s worth. 
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* What queer people one does fell in with at our great American watering-places 1 
The ‘ all sorts of people’ that * it takts to make up a world 9 are there most fully repre¬ 
sented ; and if the Yankees ever return from a journey no wiser than when they set 
out, it is not from the lack of asking all manner of questions. Here is an instance in 
point: 

*A lady, with whom I have the honor of an acquaintance, was spending some time 
at Niagara, a few years ago, and in company with her husband, was one day looking at 
the Falls. After awhile, she became conscious that a lady who stood near, a well- 
dressed stranger, was gazing at her very intently. As my friend suddenly looked up 
and caught her eye, she exclaimed apologetically, ‘ Oh ! excuse me, Ma’am, I was notic¬ 
ing your pin,’ (this was an exquisite head of Dante in lava.) ‘ Is it a daguereotype ? * 
My friend replied, * No, it is lava.’ ‘Oh I lava , is it? * She seemed puzzled, and pro¬ 
bably concluded it to be some invention since that of Daguerre, of which she had not 
before heard. * ‘ Yes, it is the head of Dante.’ ‘ Oh! an acquaintance of your’n ? * My 
friend bowed, but when the anecdote was told me, I suggested that the inquisitress 
would probably have been better satisfied had she been told that Mr. Dante was the 
father of Miss Ann Dante, a young lady quite celebrated in musical circles. 

* The annexed epitaph may be seen in a Rhode-Island church-yard: 

1 Here Ups the body of Margarbt 0"Brtrn, 

Who died March, 1S49, aged seventeen years. 

4 Her bereaved parents have erected this stone 
In memory of her and their posterity 1 1 

‘Another: Mr. P-, a wealthy citizen of P-, N. H., married a few years ago, 

at the age of seventy-five, his fourth wife, a maiden of sixty. Mr. P-died in less than 

a year, and lately his widow purchased a lot in the new and beautiful cemetery at 

P-, and procured the interment there of Mr. P-and her three predecessors. 

They lie in four graves, and a space has been left next that of Mr. P-for the sur¬ 

vivor’s final resting-place. A monument has been erected, giving on one side the 
names of the deceased, and on the other the simple and appropriate epitaph: 

‘ ‘ Our Husband.’ 

‘ A Conundrum : What color most resembles invisible green? Answer: Blind man’s 

buff: 


Mr. Harrison Hall, of Philadelphia, writes us touching a remark in the 
preface to the * Knickerbocker Gallery ,’ 4 that the Knickerbocker Maga¬ 
zine was the oldest Monthly of its class now or ever in America.’ Mr. 
Hall states 4 that 'The Port-Folio ’ was established in Philadelphia in 1801, 
by Joseph Dennib, and edited from 1826 to 1827 by John E. Hall, when it 
was discontinued.’ This is true. But were the contents of the * Port-Folio * 
all written for it ? Was it an entirely original magazine? We believe not. 
An admirable work it certainly was, and unquestionably the pioneer of lite¬ 
rary magazines in this ceuntry. The accomplished editor was a worthy 
exemplar to the best who might follow him. Complete sets of the 4 Port- 
Folio * are now in demand, as a work of reference for libraries; and it is a 
remarkable circumstance, mentioned by Mr. Hall, that a copy of it was pur¬ 
chased in London for the Astor Library. - - - Another amusing 4 Screed’ 

from 4 Skinpenny: ’ 4 Q-was elected 4 Side-Judge ’ in one of the county- 

courts of Vermont. He was not very well versed in 4 legal lore,’ so he called 
on a friend of his, who had served as Side-Judge, to make some inquiries 
concerning the duties of the office. To his interrogatories the reply was: 

4 Sir, I have filled this important and honorable office several years, but have 
never been consulted with regard to but one question. On the last day of 
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the Spring term, 184-, the Judge, after listening to three or four windy pleas 

of an hour’s length each, turned to me and whispered: ‘ Q-, is n't this 

bench made of hard wood ?— and I told him I rather thought it was.' - 

C-was an unfortunate man, as far as * financial matters * were concerned. 

Bills were presented to him for payment, and writs served upon him so often, 
that he finally became desperate. One warm summer day he was passing 
by the 4 Skinpcnny North American Hotel,* on the steps of which the She¬ 
riff was standing. Now the Sheriff was a portly man, and perspired freely. 
Acccordingly, he took off his hat to wipe his brow just as the ‘unfortunate 
individual’ came along-side. ‘For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Sheriff, don’t! 

shrieked C-: 4 shoot me, stab me, but do n’t let me see them 'arepapers! ' 

‘Them ’are papers’ didn’t happen to be in the hat that time, and C- 

bore the laugh willingly.’ - - - A correspondent ‘ From the Country ' 
has our thanks: none the less that from our over-abundance of materiel we 
are not enabled to avail of the writer’s proffered favors. The following 
remarks wo fully indorse. Too many of the 4 books in books’ clothing,’ of 
the present day, are scarcely worth recording among the 4 literary novelties ’ 
of the time. They are no novelties. Exaggerated, un-original, inflated, 
feeble, many of them reflect neither credit upon the writers, nor upon the 
public taste which tolerates them. But listen to our correspondent: 4 What 
we require of our authors is, that they do not dazzle , but warm us. We 
are most of us chilly, shivering creatures, and need the genial radiance of 
more generous natures. I care not for the brightness of an author’s genius, 
if it be but the reflected splendor of an ice-berg. All the gorgeous fantasy - 
ing the world ever saw, is utterly vain and worthless, unless it have some 
throbbing radiant life of its own. We are wearied by the coruscations of intel¬ 
lect, but never by the kindly overflowing of an exuberant Soul. It is this 
which makes the memory of Steele and Goldsmith so precious. They hold 
out their great hands to us, meekly and kindly, and we, in our gratitude, 
call them immortal. Who is there that thinks without affection of our own 
Irvinu? The words of such as these cannot die. There is a saving element 
within them that preserves them spotless, and exempt alike from time and 
decay.’ They are the world’s benefactors. - - - It is truly refreshing, 
says the 4 Home Journal' with whom is the Knickerbocker, to read the 
philosophic lines of the chief of English contemplative poets, on the fair 
type and on the white page which they so well deserve. For the first time 
are we provided with an edition of Wordsworth, adequate in style to our 
taste and sense of the appropriate; and for this we acknowledge no small 
obligations to the judicious editor, Professor Childs, of Cambridge, and the 
enterprising publishers, Messrs. Little, Brown and Co., of Boston. The 
work consists of seven volumes, uniform with the rest of the American 
Aldine edition of the British Poets. It is an admirable set of books for an 
elegant, economical, and permanently valuable gift Evans and Dickerson, 
corner of Broadway and Fourth-street, are the New-York publishers. We 
trust the enterprise is successful. - - - We hope it may not be 4 set down 
against us,’ if we give the following gratifying passage from a note to the 
Editor, just received from an old and esteemed friend and correspondent, in 
relation to a ‘party of the third part,’ who is also both : 4 We got a letter 
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from our mutual friend, 4 The Wanderer,’ yesterday, written onboard a Mis¬ 
sissippi steamer. He was enjoyfog his trip 4 up to the handle.’ When first 
on board, knowing that he must 4 state-room ’ with some body, he was fear¬ 
ful of being quartered with 4 some body as was n’t much.’ Being introduced 
to a gentleman, he fortunately ascertained that the new acquaintance was a 
regular reader of the Knickerbocker, a frequent correspondent, very fami¬ 
liar with the names of the L-Brothers, and told him that he had seen 

our friend 4 H. P. L.’s last article in three papers. Away went all sus¬ 
picion— for who could suspect a regular reader of the Knickerbocker of 
being any thing but a * brick,’ and your correspondent got a trust-worthy 
state-room companion. Moral: Always subscribe to, or at least read the 
Knickerbocker, for when the fact is proclaimed, it will be prima-facie evi¬ 
dence of having an honest heart, and of being moreover a 4 brick,’ and one 
who can be trusted. Credit is money. When you travel, always find out 
whether your vis-d-vis reads the Knickerbocker, and then (and not till then) 
confide in him! Al-so y Ade .’ - - - Governor Anthony, editor of the,. 
* Providence Daily Journal ,' has a keen sense of the burlesque and the 
ridiculous, beside being otherwise a man of genial wit and humor. If our 
esteemed friend and contemporary, Putnam, had not permitted a correspond¬ 
ent in an article in his popular ‘ Monthly ,’ on 4 New-York Church-Architect¬ 
ure^ ,’ to abuse the spire of St. Paul’s Church — the most symmetrical, grace¬ 
ful and every-way beautiful erection of its kind in the city — we do n’t know 
but 4 editorial comity ’ would have excluded the following from our pages ; 
but as it is, we must print it, to avenge an onslaught upon one of our too 
sparse specimens of true architectural taste. Under the query, l Is a Grist- 
Mill a Tholus t ’ the Journal observes: 

* A commendable tendency of the magazine literature of the day is to popularize and 
simplify the most abstruse subjects, and to make them intelligible and attractive to the 
general reading public. This is well illustrated in the last number of Putnam’s Maga¬ 
zine, in which the views of the erudite Dr. BRYNJULFVSONnnd other well-known Danish 
runologists, upon the subject of the discovery of America by the Northmen, are pre¬ 
sented in the most lucid manner. At the same time, the individual notions of their 
commentators are advanced with wonderful clearness. We are struck with the brief 
simplicity of the following observation on the origin and purposes of the Old Stone 
Mill at Newport. It disposes of the whole question: 

* ‘ It Is,’ says the writer, ‘ a simple Tholus of the monopteral kind, and has many analogues ex¬ 
tant in the north of Europe.' 

1 There arc persons, no doubt, who will admit that it is a Tholus, but at the same time 
insist that it is of the duopteral , trtvopteral , or it may be, such is the depravity of hu¬ 
man nature, that it is even of the tiptopteral order! We have no sympathy with 
those who hold the latter opinion. But however widely scholars may differ upon this 
question, they must agree with the writer in Putnam in respect to the Dighton Rock. 
He acknowledges to a shadow of doubt as to its merits as a runic memorial: 

1 ‘ Not but what It was vlsi ted and may have been engraved by the Viking, of which it bears evi¬ 
dence, but simply because its characters partake of a cryptographic. indeterminate form, akin to no 
runic symbols, and affording no evidence of verbal construction, being intermingled and coalescent, 

‘We think we shall violate no confidence in informing a naturally anxious public that 
the article from which we have quoted is from the fertile pen of the learned author of 
the popular treatise ‘ On tub Diaphanous Nature of Mud, adapted to common-schools/ 
in seven volumes, half-calf/ 
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Wo should like to see a copy of that book! - - - We hear with pleasure 
that Mr. Thomas Doughty, the distinguished landscape-painter, is about to 
open a school in this city to 4 teach the young idea how to paint.’ No one 
among us is more capable of giving instruction in art than Mr. Doughty. 
Any one wishing to join his classes may leave their names with Messrs. Wil¬ 
liams, Stevens, and Williams, Number 353 Broadway, where terms, etc., 
may be ascertained, and where also may be seen some of Mr. Doughty’s 
very beautiful landscapes, recently executed. The school will open some 
time during the month of April. - - - Read on in this paragraph until 
you come to the end, and you will find out what the writer is 4 driving at ’; 
but you never would suspect what was meant, if you did n’t do so. It is a 
very adroit way of 4 getting the ear of the public *: 

‘If you wish for pure water, go to the fountain-head. Until the latter end of the 
sixteenth century, water was generally believed to be a simple element, and the dis¬ 
covery of its being a compound may be considered as one ot the most important and 
astonishing that has been made in chemical science. Pure water is a liquid, transpa¬ 
rent, colorless, insipid substance ; by a moderate degree of cold it is converted into a 
solid, transparent body, called ice; and at the temperature of two hundred and twelve 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, it becomes rarefied, is augmented in bulk, aud 
quickly dispersed in the form of vapor. It is diffused .through the atmosphere, and 
over the surface of the globe ; exists in a certain proportion in animals, vegetables, and 
minerals; but pure water can only be obtained at the fountain head. Hence the laws 
of Gon aud nature are in perfect harmony with each other. If I am sick, I go or send 
for a physician ; if I want my watch regulated, I go to the man that understands the 
art; if 1 want a job done in the art of printing, I go to tho printer’s oflice ; if I want 
work done by a blacksmith, I go to his shop; if I want a house or a ship constructed, 
I go to the builder’s yards, and there contract for the house or ship. So 1 may say, 
V/ you ward yood boot* made, or Ux>ts and shoes repaired , give me a call! I profess to 
understand that art. All the arts are honorable, if found in the hands of their legal 
and rightful owners ; but most contemptible in the hands of usurpers. ... I profess to 
be neither poor nor rich ; wise nor unwise ; learned nor unlearned ; but I am just what 
I am, a manufacturer of boots, of the very best quality, made of French calf-skin. I 
also repair boots and shoes ! ’ * 

While all will honor the advertiser for his defence of an honest calling, 
most readers will think him an adept at getting peonle to read his adver¬ 
tisement, by a very round-about way. This learned son of St Crispin lives 
in one of the pleasant country-villages on the banks of the Hudson, and his 
4 compositions ’ appear in the weekly village-newspaper. He would n’t 
make a bad assistant-journalist, by any means, if the editor should happen 
to be 4 short-handed ’ in his department. - - - From a lady-correspondent in 
Georgia, for whose kind and grateful words we desire to express our cordial 
thanks, we receive the subjoined extract from an unpublished manuscript, 
an Indian tale, entitled, 4 Leila's Letter to her Mother from the Georgia 
Mountains: ’ 

‘ IIow beautiful and touching an Incident is that related of the mother, who, at work on a lodge 
of rock. In the excitement and interest in her necessary employment, lost sight for a moment of the 
precious infant she had taken with her to her place of daily toil, who had sidled off toward the 
edge of the precipice, whence, to the agonized gaze of the too-suddenly conscious mother, it needed 
but a moment more to transform him into a shapeless mass below! Maternal instinct, the strong 
current of her mother's heart-blood tightening around her chest, precluded scream or suddtn 
motion. Calmly it led her to prostrate herself and bare her bosom to her stray boy's gaze, lie 
saw, he turned, the little creeper, aud in a moment more was clasped to that scarce-beating heart, 
pressed to that heaving breast; all uuconsclous of past dangers, revolling in present joy, to drink in 
life-saving as well as life-giving nourishment. Oh! precious thought 1 — tho noble instinct of a 
mother’s heart Is it not even thus in the moral world ? While the father's whole soul is so enwrap¬ 
ped with anxiety aud care, and struggles to provide for the wants of his family, and the mother 
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amid her daily duties and multiplied engagements for tho younger ones, mayhap some fledgling of 
the nest, hitherto guarded and cherished tenderly, is suddenly lost to sight or thought, and like the 
little unknowing creeper, is treading unconsciously on dangerous ground, or entering, unwarned, 
some trying scene tending to moral ruin. Were4be bosom of love overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness, and yearning tenderness, bared to his gaze, might not the wanderer be lured back 
to home and virtue? — to love and safety? Whereas, alas! too often the astounding shriek 
startles the trembler to a sodden movement that becomes the la^t fatal step over the brink of tho 
precipice, into the gulf below. How few of the young and erring are, how many might be, 
reclaimed to truth and virtue by tiine’y, thoughtful tenderness. 

‘ Oh! mnternal, parental love! — go beyond physical needs and mental culture: swell in the 
breast, flow in the veins with gashing fullness, for the moral as well as the physical weakness of 
your offspring; and save, by ono act of tender love, the trembling toddler on life’s entrance, to 
expand perhaps Into the perfect stature of a man — of mind, and heart, and virtue — instead of 
being hurried over tho brink of error, to bo destroyed for ever! ’ 

‘1 have an acquaintance here, whom I should like you to know/ writes a 

Louisville friend, ‘by the name of Horace M-, some of whose sayings 

have struck me as worthy of a place in the * Gossip.* Horace, one day at 
table, during the green-corn season, asked for some corn. The Irish servant, 
not understanding him, stooped down and said, ‘ Hay .** ‘No, com' said 
Horace. Result, he was very soon ‘ corned.’ On another occasion, the fire- 
bells rang, and Horace went out to learn something about the fire. On his 
return, he said, * It was a small affair; it was a very insignificant house, and 
the engines soon pul it out.* Here his friends began to laugh. ‘ What are 
you laughing at? ’ said he. ‘Why, you said the engines put the house out.’ 

* Well, what if I did ? * said Horace, totally unconscious of any flaw in his 
language. This increased the merriment of his friends. Horace began to 
think there was ‘ something too much of this/ and said, in a rather impa¬ 
tient tone, ‘ I should be obliged if you would inform me of the cause of your 
merriment.’ One of his friends again explained: ‘You meant to say the 
firemen put out the fire , but you said they put out the house' * Well/ said 
Horace, triumphantly, 4 was n’t the house afire ?' And so his friends were 
‘put out.” - - - Eureka! Eureka!—We have found it at last!—a 
Fountain Pen } that will write for hours without once dipping in an ink-stand; 
which cannot blot; which writes with the elasticity of a quill, being 
of gold; which is not liable to get out of order; which is filled in a moment 
in the simplest manner, by suction; which you can carry in your pocket, 
and take out at any time, and write as you would with a pencil; and lastly, 
^•hich is decidedly handsome. Such is ‘ Prince's Protean Fountain Pen,' 
the office of which is at Number Eight, Appleton’s Building, No. 848 Broad¬ 
way, adjoining our own office. - - - The ticket to the ‘ Select Ball' sent 
us by our Iowa friend, ‘ J. 0. H./ is ‘rich; * but it would require chirogra¬ 
phic engraving to do it justice. We segregate the subjoined passage from 
our correspondent’s epistle: k Alex.J our ‘Joker/ was up at Chicago, the 

other day, and saw Mr. K-, the former rector of our parish. He had 

given Mr. C-, our present rector, a beautiful pointer-dog, and he referred 

to the fact in this way. In reply to Mr. K —— ’s question, ‘ How are you 
getting on ? ’ he replied in his sober, quizzical way: * Wei), I guess they are 
doing pretty well now. I gave the parish a dog, but they had to kill him, 
for he *d ‘ stand ’ on every Presbyterian he’d meet 1 ’ We give this authen¬ 
tic anecdote for the purpose of asking: ‘ How long will it be before profess- 
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mg Christians, all certainly travelling toward eternity, and as they all hope, 
as cerfainly toward Heaven also, will cease to quarrel concerning the different 
paths which lead to that 4 celestial abode ? * * - - - A very full and interesting 
* Historical Review of the New- York and Erie Rail-Road,' from its first 
inception to the present time, has been published by Mason Brothers. It 
is from the pen of Eleazer Lord, Esq., of Piermont, who was twice elected 
President of the road, and is thoroughly conversant with every important 
event connected with this great and greatly-growing enterprise. In its style 
it is simple, dignified, and direct. - - - A scene and colloquy jotted 
down by our friend and correspondent, the author of 4 The Puddkford Pa¬ 
pers,' one night in the sanctum : 

‘Rich Termagant Woman : French Son-in-Law : very poor and very extrava¬ 
gant: 

1 Son-in-Law : ‘ I must have one thousand dollars more dis day, or they sue me 1 * 

* Mother : 4 1 cannot — I will not 1 ’ 

‘Son-ln-Law: ( excited.) ‘I go to de jail, den, rite away — to jail, deni ’ 

‘ Mother : (throwing up her hands) 4 I will die 1 I will die 1 * 

1 Son-In-Law : (in ecstasies.) 4 You just die, den; die! — you die ! I give you. one 
splcuindid funeral! ' * 

Something very MANTiLiNi ish about this 1 - - - 4 1 lent a brother, who is a 
parson, 1 writes a Cambridge (Ill.) correspondent, 4 a mare, ‘good at heart, 
but badly run down between 4 sulky shafts/ A few months after I inquired 
after her, and here is the answer: 4 You inquire about 4 the marc.’ I am 
sorry not to be able to write more encouragingly. She is a gone case. At 
least it is of no use for you to think of getting any thing out of her. All 
the best judges I have consulted unite in saying that you will not be able 
to run her more. Poor old horse ! I might send her back for you to win¬ 
ter, but can’t think of having her a dead loss on your hands. No; for cha¬ 
rity’s sake, I will keep her. Poor old mare I let her die. She will want a 

funeral sermon pronounced over her. Brother-would charge a quarter- 

eagle for the service; I ’ll do it gratis. Another reason why I keep her: 
the mare would probably drink your well dry. Reason third: beside, she 
has a new disease — the staggers, perhaps; at least, she does n’t know how 
to stand: and when astride of her, sometimes her heels are in the air, some¬ 
times her paws. It is highly dangerous for a physician. I do n’t know as 
4 staggers ’ is the technic. Reason fourth: farther, she is bloated somef 
that is, her ribs and other parts show less. I am sorry, but it’s so. Rea¬ 
son fifth: then she is the subject of remark — 4 Good traveller that ’ — and 
4 such-like ’ insinuations. Sixth and lastly: farmers say that sulky-shafts 
will be fatal to her! I am afraid they will! ’ - - - 4 A few years ago,’ writes 
a Buffalo friend, 4 Gen. S-, of your city was a lay-member of the Pro¬ 

testant Episcopal Diocesan Convention. During a debate on a proposition 
relative to Bishop Onderdonk’s matters, a clerical delegate arose and opposed 
the proposition pending, as it was 4 contrary to the canons of the Church.’ 
With a flashing eye the old General started to his feet, and addressed the 
Convention: 4 Mr. Chairman: The Reverend gentleman opposes the propo¬ 
sition, and, with an air of military knowledge, tells us that it is 4 contrary 
to the cannons of the Church.’ Sir, I have had some military experience 
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myself, Sir; and I am sorry to hear the gentleman attempt to mix up military 
matters with this debate. I care not for his cannons, Sir; even the can¬ 
nons of the Church: I stand on the battlements of morality l * You may 
imagine the effect of this in full convention.’ - - . ‘ The Albion ’ pre¬ 

sents its subscribers annually with a large engraving. The new one is a 
very excellent view of Niagara , from the north side of Goat Island, painted 
by Wandesford, and admirably engraved in line by R. Hinshelwood. It is 
one of the best representations of the Horse-Shoe Falls; and as a line- 
engraving, deserves especial notice. - - - Extract of a recent letter 
from a gentleman in the West to his friend in this city: 4 1 wrote this in much 
haste, in the court-house, while a 4 salt and battery ’ suit was being tried, and 

D-was making a humorous speech for the defendant, to laugh the plaintiff 

out of court Defendant spoke of throwing plaintiff out of doors. Plain¬ 
tiff said he would like to see him do it Whereupon defendant did it. And 
the question seems to be whether plaintiff has 4 his action for battery,’ or 
whether, on the contrary, the suit should have been by defendant against 
plaintiff, for 4 work and labor ’ done by defendant at plaintiff’s request, in 
putting plaintiff out! Cur adv. vult . - - - We have received from 
the well-established Boston press of Ditson, the 4 Lament of the Sailor-Boy's 
Mother ,* 'The Old Mountain Tree' and 4 The Chilian War-Song ,* all written 
and composed by Mr. J. C. Clark. The composition of appropriate words 
for music, and the ability deftly to adapt them to music, requires rare 
powers. Being neither a poet nor a musician, and an indifferent critic of 
4 words for music,’ we cannot pronounce upon these productions. We learn, 
however, from direct authority, that they have found signal favor with the 
public: the best kind of criticism. - - • We deeply regret to hear 

the loss which our friend Dempster, the distinguished Scottish vocalist, has 
sustained in the recent death of his wife, after a short but severe illness. 
She bore her great sufferings with Christian fortitude, ‘leaning upon the 
bosom of her God.’ Our friend has our warm sympathy with him in his 
great bereavement; but the death of a loved and loving wife is an event 
which truly makes the survivor feel the impotency of consolation. 4 The 
grieved heart must weep.’ - - - ‘An old woman,’ writes a correspondent 
from Leedsville, (New-York,) 4 not many miles from here, went to the store 
to purchase some crockery. There was none, however, that quite suited 
Jier. There was one set that would be ‘just the thing, only they were so 
light-colored, they 'd show dirt.' The merchant replaced his earthen-ware, 
despairing of suiting so fastidious a customer. Another: A pedagogue in 
this neighborhood related to me a laughable story of one of his scholars, a 
son of the Emerald Isle. He told him to Bpell hostility. 4 H-o-r-s-e, horse,’ 
commenced Pat. 4 Not horse- tility,’ said the teacher; 4 but Atfi-tility.’ 4 Sure,’ 
replied Pat, 4 an’ did n’t ye tell me, the other day, not to say boss t ’ Be jabers! 
it’s wan thing wid ye one day, and another the nixt* - - - A warm, true heart 
has ceased to beat since our last number was issued. Captain Robert L. May- 
bie, whose name has more than once been mentioned in these pages, has de¬ 
parted to a 4 better life,’ leaving not an enemy in the world, and a memory 
which his friends will not let die. In all the relations of life he was above 
reproach. His heart was the abode of kindness, patriotism, and honor. May 
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he rest in peace in his too-early grave I - - - A correspondent ‘away 
down in the James/ as he calls it, sends us in a desultory epistle the sub¬ 
joined passage from a discourse which he had recently heard delivered by 
a fervent but somewhat eccentric Methodist clergymwi: 

‘It was my lot yesterday to hear an eccentric ‘elder’ of the Methodist ‘persuasion,* 
whoso ‘ praise is in all the churches,’ and of whom I had frequently heard, as a rearer 
of capons and a lover of all the good things of this world, as well as of the other. I 
shall not attempt a description of his discourse, but give you a few items thereof. His 
text was from Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians : ‘ My beloved brethren ! ’ * Now,’ said 
he, ‘ Paul meant that: ‘ My beloved brethren.’ He had love for them in his heart; love 
to all men, and women too. For doubtless the word * brethren’ here includes sisters. 
Here he alluded to the * brotherl y-lovo ’ of Christians, irrespective of sex; most elo¬ 
quently enlarged upon the injunction, ‘Be ye steadfast, immovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord ; ’ comparing the Christian’s situation to that of a boat in the 
rapids, where it is necessary to keep rowing in order to prevent being carried down the 
stream, and then urging his hearers to labor amLubound in this work, adding: ‘Breth¬ 
ren, I’m afraid my talk to-day will bring some of you into condemnation; for in¬ 
stead of ‘abounding,’ you are slothful, and indolent, and lazy.’ Plain talk that. ‘But,’ 
said he, ‘Paul didn’t stop here. He knew that men weren’t a-going to work unless 
they got pay for it. He knew that men would n’t go to California, brave the dangers of 
the deserts, the sea, the tomahawk, the BowiK-knife, and starvation, if there wasn’t 
gold-dust for ’em to rake up when they got there; so he added a reason: ‘ Forasmuch 
as ye know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.’ ‘ Oh ! but,’ says some hearer, 
we’ve only got your word for that.’ ‘No, you haven’t, neither: ‘For as much as ye 
know that your labor is not in vain.’ No gold in California! * Only got mv word for 
it!’ Why here! look here! Here arc the ingots, brought by those who have l>een 
there! You can see for yourself! Those who have ‘abounded’ in this labor have got 
their pay already. They will show you the ingots. And they’ve got a title for more 
that they will get by-and-byc.’ 

This homely but fervid discourse is said to have been very effective with 
the preacher’s unlearned and simple-minded hearers. Our correspondent 
mentions in this connection an anecdote of Evans, the 4 one-eyed man of 
Anglesea,’ the celebrated Welsh Baptist preacher, which will appear here¬ 
after. We arc very far from agreeing with the writer in his extravagant 
encomiums upon the illustration of the passage concerning the swine run¬ 
ning down a steep bank into the sea. If there was any 4 eloquence ’ in the 
discourse, it must have been in the manner of the delivery, or else in some 
other portion of it than he has quoted. - - - One of the prettiest little 
things for children is 4 Fanny Gray , a History of her Life ' illustrated by six 
neatly-colored figures, with movable bodies. Our ‘little folk* amuse them¬ 
selves by the hour with them; nor are they without their lessons of costume 
to older 4 women-kind.’ Crosbv, Nichols and Company, Boston, and C. S. 
Francis, Broadway, publish them. - - - While we thank Subscriber,' 
at San-Augustine, Texas, for his attention in sending us 4 a brace of anec¬ 
dotes,’ yet we hesitate to publish any thing which may give offence to any 
particular religious denomination. Does not our correspondent appreciate 
our non-appropriation of his favors ? - - - This has been our 4 clearing 
house ’ month again. Deferred pages crowd out very many things that we 
had prepared for the present number. We implore the patience of pub¬ 
lishers, and of correspondents, public and private. 
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PAPER EIGHTH. 


PART ONE. 

In company with one whose name has since been eternized by the 
glorious termination of a brilliant though brief career, I found myself 
straying through the streets of Jalapa. April in that region is quite 
another thing from the same month in our chilly, gusty, raw climate ; 
quite so ! We had surveyed the fields ; had at a safe distance beheld 
the senoritas, like many naiads, sporting and splashing in the pellucid 
stream which runs through the city and winds among the orange- 
groves ; and then, for lack of something better to do, we were scour¬ 
ing the avenues and lanes. 

We stopped in front of the court-yard of a building whose portal 
bore the inscription of ‘ Hospital Militar.’ Perhaps we should not have 
brought up just at that spot, had it not been for the odd appearance of 
one of the prisoners-of-war, who was amusing himself by spearing flies 
with a pocket-knife. What nature had omitted in the adornment of 
his visage, art had contributed, by the aid of sword-cuts. The latter 
had been applied with such geometrical precision that his nose ex¬ 
hibited a St. George’s cross ; and, lest the marks should not be plain 
enough, narrow strips of white sticking-plaster cemented each cut. It 
was impolite to smile at the ludicrous sight, but difficult to refrain 
from so doing. Brushing by half-a-score of Mexicans, in all sorts of 
military toggery, who loitered about the door-way, we entered the hos¬ 
pital. The wards appeared to be uncomfortably close, so great was the 
length. A line of beds on either side was tenanted by citizen-soldiery 
who had been smitten on the first day’s transactions at Cerro-Gordo ; 
in all about one hundred and fifty. Engineers, artillery-men, cavalry, 
and infantry, as their distinctive dresses denoted, were mingled together. 
The tall bear-skin cap in one place showed that a grenadier lay there 
in grim repose, while the brass helmet of the cuirassier, and the shakos 
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of the infantry all around, showed the democratic equality to which ill- 
luck had reduced the various corps. 

Few were sufficiently convalescent to sit up, though many, weary of 
the couch of anguish, twisted their bodies into all sorts of postures. 
War, the red destroyer, had made their frames slack and nerveless, and 
they pined in a prison where hope entered not. From respect to the 
gallants who lay helpless before us, we commiseratingly "went the 
rounds and condoled with the sufferers. They manifested no resent¬ 
ment at their having been stricken down by men in our uniform, but 
received our visit with stoicism, and some with even cheer fulness. 
Poor souls! there was nothing to shed a light upon their journey to the 
shades of forgetfulness. For the most part they had been at La Augos- 
tura when ‘ Rough-and-Ready ’ gave sucli a practical lecture. In the 
disastrous retreat, they had to traverse the hot terrestrial oceans that 
served as winding-sheets for hundreds of the perishing wretches ; and 
those who did escape the dangers that menaced them on the march, 
only delayed their entrance into the distended jaws of a worse fate. 
They were without the ministrations of kind friends to alleviate their 
mental and physical ailments. The intestine dissensions of that un 
happy country worked as unfavorably for the poor soldiers as for the 
nation at large. The party of the Polkos squabbled with that of the 
Puros , and each had quarrels within itself. The unprincipled politi¬ 
cians who fostered the troubles, battened upon the spoils, instead of 
helping to vanquish the common enemy, leaving that sorry business to 
the more patriotic. Proverbial republican ingratitude was bitterly ex¬ 
emplified in the present case. No gentle hand was there to smooth 
the pillow ; no affectionate caress to beguile the engloomed spirit from 
its dark musings ; no nurses but rough mankind. 

Curiosity led us to scrutinize the nature of the injuries, nearly all of 
which, by their torn, jagged edges, showed the course of rifle-bullets. 
We procured a supply of cigaritos and distributed them ; a small piece 
of attention that was most gratefully acknowledged by the inmates, 
slaves as are the whole race to the habit of smoking. For the 
most part, they were ready to converse ; and, as far as our imperfect 
media of intercommunication allowed, an unreserved conversation was 
maintained. Smaller rooms in another part of the house were appro¬ 
priated to the use of officers, who were detained until a discharge on 
parole, or a return of health, should liberate them. We took a golden- 
haired captain for an Emerald-Islander, for Ills facial outline was of the 
true Milesian cut; but he vehemently protested that his family was 
purely Castilian. After giving the afflicted caballeros information upon 
various topics of interest to them, we were about to depart. I was 
speaking to an officer in one comer of a room, apart from his less down¬ 
cast associates in misadventure, when my friend changed color, started, 
turned away abruptly, and made his exit. The recognition was mu¬ 
tual. A carnation flush over-spread the pallid olive-complexion of the 

Mexican, who seemed desirous to address my friend, Captain A-. 

That look was imploring! Hurried steps soon brought me alongside of 
the fugitive, and an explanation was demanded by me and partly 
received. 
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1 Why did I act so ? Do not ask me ; do not ask me/ he said. 

‘ But, Sir, it was at the least very ungracious in you, and amounted 
almost to insult. The Mexican is at least a gentleman, and he has an 
absolute right to *- 

‘ I have no apology to make,’ he interrupted. ‘ I know my man, or 
I would not have committed myself so/ 

1 You know him ! How could you know him ? * 

‘ I ought to know something about him ; I shot him ! * he replied, a 
little angrily. 

‘ You shot him! Oh ! yes ; you shot him. Well, is that any reason 

for insulting him now, and me as well ? If the thing was fair ’- 

‘ It is not worth while to multiply words. Perhaps it does seem 
rather strange to you, when I think of it. You know when the troops 
marched out of Yera Cruz and surrendered ? That very fellow you 
seem to admire so much was one of the garrison, and was liberated on 
his word of honor. Now you would like to know how he came here, 
would n’t you? Three words tell the tale. I accidentally saw him, 
the other day, in bad company, and shot him/ The theme was un¬ 
pleasant, so we dropped it. • 

"With other motives than the gratification of mere inquisitiveness, I 
on several successive days re-visited the hospital, sometimes alone, but 
generally in company. It i3 not an unprofitable investment of spare 
time, in camp or garrison, to occasionally trench upon the surgeon’s 
jurisdiction ; and any one who has rather a leaning toward the science 
of dismembering ‘ the house we live in/ can thus cheaply indulge in an 
endless variety of instructive cases. With the air of experienced disci¬ 
ples of a most villified and honorable profession, we made a tour through 
the human shambles. We saw a man whose right hand was unbound 
for the purpose of receiving a fresh dressing. The first joints of the 
fingers had been pruned by the knife. At our next visit, the second 
joints had been incised ; and, upon our again seeing him, the knuckles 
were fingerless. The inexorable blade was unwilling to quit its victim. 
The soldier held out an arm that had been deprived of its hand ; and, 
the day following, the fore-arm had gone too. It was horrible to wit¬ 
ness the sight, and a dark suspicion was hinted that he was cut up 
piece-meal for mere practice’ sake ; however, the medico said something 
about gangrene supervening, and we must not be uncharitable. Upon 
our final return, we saw a disanimated form which some attendants 
tumbled upon a bier, and, as the sheet fell from it, we saw the man, or 
what remained of his body. The right arm had been removed from its 
socket! and under the repeated attacks nature had given way. 

I did not forget to look in at the apartments of the officers ; but one 
by one they had either rejoined their families and friends, or gone to 
their long home ; and among the first to be removed was the person 
who had become to me an object of peculiar interest, from the account 
given of him by my friend Captain A-. 


PART TWO. 

In one of the elegant churches, in which the city of Jalapa, like all 
other parts of the country, abounds, an imposing and deeply solemn 
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ceremony was going on. The rich, mellifluous swell of the organ and 
the voices of many fine singers united in mournful harmony, as the offi- 
cials laid a bier near the altar, and a crowd of divines arranged them¬ 
selves in a line on either side. Not a great many civilians honored the 
occasion with their presence ; the auditory being principally composed 
of officers of either army; and the few of the citizens who had come 
in, slunk around as if aware of being intruders. Their indifference did 
not communicate itself to the military, the attendance of so many of 
whom argued that some brother of the profession had attained the 
apotheosis of the warrior. There were present three American generals, 
and many of the field and staff', as if upon previous notice ; but many 
subalterns like myself had strolled in accidentally. 

When the sanctimonious officials had finished their sorrowful work, a 
procession formed outside, and, to the dirge of one of our infantry-bands, 
moved toward the last house of all living. Singling out Captain 

A-, whose deep attention and thoughtful mien marked him out as 

more than a mere formal mourner, I ascertained who the distinguished 
person was that was thus silently lamented by his adversaries. He 
told me a atory: 

While idling along one of the retired avenues of the city, a little 
girl beckoned him to follow her into a mansion of more than ordinary 
pretensions to elegance and even luxury. Taking the invitation but as 
an every-day compliment, ho entered the court-yard, in the centre of 
which a fountain darted its gemmy spray from a porcelain basin ; and, 
allured by the fair scene that burst upon his sight, he would fain have 
loitered among the delightsome flowers which shed their aroma around ; 
but his childish cicerone hastened his steps to a cool room on the first 
story, opposite the entrance. The long windows, reaching to the floor, 
were wide open, affording a view of the magnificent landscape of the 
valley beyond ; and floating up, like angel-music, were the songs of 
the many birds in the clear atmosphere ; but otherwise, all was silent 
as the grave. He stopped on the threshold, not until then recollecting 
that he might be trespassing on the invitation of an infant. His feel¬ 
ings suffered quite a revulsion, as the curtain of an alcove rustled, and 
a man, who was spoken to by the little girl, uttered something in a 
hollow voice. The Captain advanced to the middle of the room, for 
the plaintive tone of the sick man intimated his wish that he should 
do so. 

‘ Senor, you know me ? ’ 

But for the language that the eyes and manner of the Mexican 

spoke, Captain A-would have instantly retreated ; for he did at 

once recognize the man from whom he had turned with bitter aver¬ 
sion in the hospital — the man he had felled to the earth! It was 
not without some dread that he fixed his gaze upon the features that 
were so vividly impressed on his mind. There was some fatality about 
the whole matter. The dying man — for such he was — begged leave 
to make explanations, to throw a true light upon the transaction in 
which he had figured. Just as he was telling to his impatient visitor 
the efforts he had made to find him out, and how it was by a mere co- 
ncidence that the child had introduced him to his late foe, the door of 
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another rpom opened, and the juvenile attendant returned ; and at her 
heels came a lady who manifested surprise, ye^ affably joined in the 
conversation. There was a semblance of cheerfulness in the face of 
the lady, when turned toward the couch ; hut, as she moved away out 
of sight of the invalid, an unmistakable air betrayed that her heart 
was bound up in the fate of Mm to whom she was linked in a holy 
companionship. 

‘ She never sleeps! * said the husband, abstractedly, as the wife with¬ 
drew to prepare an emollient; and then, recalled by the restrained 
demeanor of the American, he returned to his narrative. When the 
army capitulated on the sea-board, he, with most of Ms friends, was on 
the way home, not deeming that he could be expected to resume his 
sword until honorably permitted to do so by an exchange of prisoners. 
On the route they encountered a heavy force of their countrymen, and, 
despite all remonstrance, they were pressed into the service. He re¬ 
fused compliance with the order, and was placed under arrest, threat¬ 
ened with a speedy trial, a platoon, and ten paces. Joining a force 
then going on a reconnoissance in the vicinity of our camp, he escaped 
observation. Unexpectedly, a fire opened on their front. The two 
officers met, face to face. Both hesitated an instant; but the American 
seized a rifle from one of his soldiers. The menace caused the Mexican 
to spring backward into a hollow ; but as he immediately afterward 
reappeared on the crest of a knoll, a ball from the Captain’s rifle struck 
Mm, and he rolled down the declivity and disappeared. All animosity 
was of course at an end, at the time of the recital; but generous as 

was the nature of Captain A-, he could not recur to the affair but 

with a feeling of abhorrence at the perfidy of the enemy. 

My friend said that he had been much affected by the sequel of the 
narrative; and I believe Mm. Every imputation of dishonor was 
effaced, upon the production of unimpeachable evidence that he was 
on his way to surrender Mmself to the American general in command, 
when his equivocal position caused the fell mishap. A concatenation 
of evil circumstances had ruined all his plans of preserving his honor 
intact. The rest is known to the reader. 

We subsequently learned that the chivalrous Captain A- had 

warmed toward his late foe, and had even watched with him as a 
brother until his final dissolution. But there was another wdio was 
more than all the rest of creation ; and that was the gentle little crea¬ 
ture, the wife of the youthful soldier. The form of woman is indis¬ 
putably the most beautiful of earth’s objects, that without which 
Nature would not have attained perfection in the highest manifestation 
of abstract life in a physical dress; but how insignificant and feeble is 
the comparison of the perisMng though beautiful mould, to the immor¬ 
tal spirit by which it is animated and ennobled. And a spirit that 
would ennoble any form was that of the wife. Beauty commands a 
willingly-paid homage, and the study of it is eminently beneficial to the 
mind, both speculatively, as a philosophical exercise, and as conducive 
to moral improvement; yet the beauty wliich enchained the attention 
of the late hostile visitor, and which warmed up the kind souls who 
expatiated upon it, was not merely physical, but a spark of the etlierial 
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essence that makes poor humanity seem less degraded than is usually 
painted. The ceaseless, unostentatious care of the wife breathed love 
and fidelity unto death. Her name should have been Fidelia. A 
grave old Spaniard—he who had given his house as an asylum to 
them — spoke of her in the hyperbolical language of his race. As the 
token of sorrow trembled on the impearled eye-lash, in her patient re¬ 
signation, it almost seemed that an angelic messenger had alighted 
upon the fairest portion of the globe, to bear thence the disenthralled 
spirit of a noble cavalier. 

It is pleasant to dwell upon such instances, which soften the harsh¬ 
ness of the world’s asperity ; as the sweet little flower that blooms un¬ 
blanched amid Alpine snowy desolation, reminds the traveller that life 
has still its charms, its better parts. 

AN ETISODE. 

It was the Sabbath. There were numerous indicia that such it was; 
for the laborer had ceased from toil; the many merry bells sent forth 
their aerial voices from each campanello to the devout; and all, in 
their holiday garb, flocked toward the sanctuary, until it was a puzzle 
to guess where all the ill-disposed persons had crept out of sight. 
While the sweet bells were emitting their joysome tintinnabulations, the 
music of an instrumental band floated through the air and called atten¬ 
tion to a long procession of females in vestal array, who in dignified 
pomp approached. Their white garments were emblematic of a purity 
which, alas! did not dwell within their heaving bosoms; else my in¬ 
formant, an eagle-eyed alguazil , was extremely ignorant of his duty ; 
and each one bent down her eyes in a modesty from w'liich they were 
estranged all the rest of the year; and to atone for the short-comings 
of a twelve-month, each frail sister formed a part of the public exhibi¬ 
tion, and bore in her hands a huge waxen candle. The flutes and 
French horns outpoured their delicious strains at the head of the holy 
column of march, and all but infidels and contumacious invaders from 
the north, stopped short in highly obsequious genuflections ; for, por¬ 
trayed with life-like truth, was a scene representing the Crucifixion, 
carried on a platform by four stout fellows, w r hose appearance woefully 
belied them if they did not ordinarily follow the avocation of ‘ cracks¬ 
men ’ on the highway. 

The Host was passing! down on your marrow-bones, while ye may, 
ye sin-laden multitude! cry aloud for that mercy of which you all 
stand in such need. 

It has passed. The merry salutation is given by acquaintances, tho 
rolls of tobacco are again smoking away, until the churches for awhile 
drain the thoroughfares. As the services go on, the church-goers, by 
an easy transition-process, lay aside all solemn reflections, and insensi¬ 
bly glide into an intense longing for the mass and the market-fair to 
terminate. A band of minstrels pass the cathedral, just as the congre¬ 
gation has been released from piety for the remainder of the day. They 
are well known, even without the gay flag which is emblazoned with 
the name of the great amphitheatre, the ‘ Plazo de Toros.’ The great- 
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cst bull-fight of the season is to come off; and a ferocious animal, who 
has already gored three matadores to death — perhaps that is only a 
boast, however, to enhance the interest in it — is to be baited. With 
what joyful anticipations do all the multitudinous throng await the 
opening of the immense modem Coliseum, where many thousands can 
feast their eyes — if only once a year, so much the more ecstatic to the 
impoverished suburban — and revel and riot in the agonies of poor 
beasts ; nay, be borne away into absolute bliss at the sight of a fighter 
disemboweled by the infuriated quadruped, maddened by the squibs 
and other fire-works which have set his quivering flesh on fire. How 
the circus would ring with the loud acclaim ! how delightful it would 
be to see a man tossed like a cur from the horns of the mountain-bull! 

But we had seen such pastime before, and then came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was more like the slaughter of calves than the bold, daring 
affair generally represented; and preferred to retire to quarters and 
spend the balance of the day. 

‘ Something serious, for a wonder, is going on down there, any how/ 
said my companion on the stone-roof of the barrack.' Our towering 
position overlooked several private gardens, and a sort of public build¬ 
ing, much used as a theatre, and having a spacious inclosure between 
the house and the ticket-office. There were long benches, and a few 
stools and broken chairs. Eight or ten persons had seated themselves 
m silent meditation, hardly ruffling their scrapes as they puffed their 
cigaritas, and looked for the coming of others. It was a matter worthy 
of note, that, amid all the gayety of the day in the 1 City of the An¬ 
gels/ a select few should withdraw apart for more serious converse. 
The presence of two monks indicated the character of the gathering ; 
and the subdued cast upon the faces of those w r ho came in by ones and 
twos, and which ripened into absolute dejection in the case of many of 
them before they dispersed, though, indeed, the burning cheeks and 
sparkling eyes of others manifested triumph. 

The hour having arrived, the ceremonies commenced. A broad 
padre, who monopolized the larger portion of one of the benches, made 
some remark which ended the suspense, and instantly flurried prepara¬ 
tions engrossed the earnest attention of the forty or fifty who by that 
time had assembled. From beneath his capacious robes of black, the 
corpulent father drew a bag; then felt in one of his pockets, and took 
out a morocco-case, like that for spectacles. Opening it, he lifted out 
two sharp-pointed steel lancet-looking things, about three inches long ; 
felt the points and edges, and seemed gratified with the result of his 
investigations. Then, untieing the bag, he took out — what do you 
suppose ? — a game-rooster, clipped and trimmed for the fight. There 
was going to be a cock-fight! The champion-bird, upon being liberated 
from his serge-prison, gave a loud, clear crow, a challenge w r hich was 
thrown back from several of his kind. The steel gaffles — artificial 
*purs, curved like a scythe and sharp as a razor — were tied on by the 
clerical sportsman, and the noble bird was allowed to plume himself 
and shake up his short ruffled feathers. 

Another game-fowl having been pitted against that of the monk, the 
combat began, and with it the usual excitement, and the fluttering of 
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the costumes of the motley crowd, more picturesque than superb. The 
two other reverend cock-fanciers contented themselves with betting. 
Loud oaths spiced the stentorian clamor which arose, as a plume- 
plucked cockerel staggered under the onset of the monk’s bird; but as 
the youngster returned more cautiously to the engagement, and took off 
a piece of his adversary’s comb, the cock-brained simpletons on either 
side waxed more desperate at the hazard of the game. The well- 
trained Chanticleer struck one of his steel-heels into the back of his 
juvenile antagonist, and exultingly toyed with him as he reeled toward 
the edge of the ring chalked on the ground ; and then, as if to magna¬ 
nimously spare him a death of infamy at the hands of his inflamed 
master, he encouraged a return in mock-pursuit. The stock of the 
young one rose to par value at the change in affairs, and bets ran high. 
Turning short, the monk’s fowl gave a loud, chuckling crow of derision 
at the rashness and self-sufficiency of the infatuated youth ; and young 
Mexico, who, cock-sure of a conquest, had imprudently staked their 
loose change on the prowess of the cockerel, now saw tlieir champion 
fall dead, witli his neck half-severed, and the big fellow strut about, the 
cock of the w f alk. 

The affliction of the owner of the vanquished manifested itself in a 
doleful cock of the eyes, and speechless gestures ; and he looked as if 
he would tear the angry wings of the victor from his sides, -were it not 
that he dreaded the vengeance of the applauding mob, now in a fiery 
tumult of their national mania. My comrade took out a segar, and 
nicely dropped it on the head of the big monk, from which it bounded 
to the ground, whence it w r as quickly fobbed by a low fellow, who 
doubtless thought one of his neighbors had accidentally let it fall. The 
affionted monk, supposing that his next neighbor had clumsily struck 
him, dealt a severe blow with his fist. The other, not daring to return 
the compliment of the churchman, passed it along with interest, until, 
without provocation, half the company were assaulted. Knives were 
drawn, and nothing but the signal for the renewal of the fight of 
feathered bipeds could bring them to reason. 

The affair again went on swimmingly. A half-blood rooster, although 
fresh, began to falter under the attack of the previous victor, when, lo! 
a fine large segar, a genuine puro t plunged into the ring, and after it 
plunged half-a-dozen outstretched hands. The poor starvelings, who 
seldom so much as smelt the perfume of a good w T eed, tumbled one 
over another, amid the howls and execrations of those who had 
depleted their pockets on the chance of success. The game was inter¬ 
rupted, and the mortality of the exultant bird of the monk anticipated 
by his being mashed flat to the earth. 

Unwilling that the peaceful holy-day should be violated without 
speedy retribution following the act of desecration, my friend and my¬ 
self contributed pieces of loose mortar and chips of brick and stone, 
which struck the heads of the crow’d below. Wrangling disputes were 
terminated, coin waged was unclaimed for the moment, for all were in 
a state of anxiety to discover the unseen assailants. A temporary lull 
allowed them an opportunity of re-commencing their pastimes, and they 
had forgottten their bruises before fi xp minutes had elapsed. With the 
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aid and assistance of others who had joined us on the roof, we sent 
down such a shower of missiles upon the ungodly throng below, that 
the representatives of the Church militant vied with the secular arm in 
going pell-mell, in the wildest confusion, out of the yard. 

The many hells sounded again. The hour of evening-prayer had 
arrived, ajid all sin was laid aside for several seconds. w. n. Beowse. 


# 

TO MAUDE. 


The grace of childhood clings to thee 
In thy maturing youth; 

Thy -woman-looks are eloquent 
With purity and truth ; 

And in thy gentle mien there is 
The steadlastness of Ruth. 

il 

There have been locks as richly brown, 
And eyes as softly bright, 

And cheeks that blushed a rosier hue, 
And brows as marble-whito; 

But never one whose beauty stirred 
The heart to more delight. 

IIL 

Expression such as thino it was, 

As beautiful and mild, 

That, in the watches of the night, 
Upon the painter smiled; 

Beside his canvas dreaming of 
Madonna and her child. 


IV. 

Thy mind is like a placid lake, 

Wide open to the sky, 

That mirrors in its waters all 
The changing -world on high ; 

The sun, the stars, the wandering bird, 
That slowly saileth by. 


Wo are not wholly left of heaven, 
While such remain on earth, 

Who from no living copies take 
The imago of their worth; 

But are created perfect by 
The hand which gave them birth. 
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EAR TH-BOUND. 


BT H. W. ROCXWBX.X., 


‘ For roan vaVketh In a vain ihadnw and disquieteth himself in vain ; be he&peth uj> riches, 
and cannot tell who shall gather them.* g 

Tnou hast no ties, 0 Earth! to bind the soul, 

Save those which man doth for himself create, 

Nor canst thou keep it from that shining goal 

Toward which it springs, and mocks its earthly fate. 


Tho voices of thy glad and beauteous things 
Are ever eloquent of their decay, 

And that which from thy bosom fairest springs 
Gives token that't will soonest pass away. 


Yet spring’s sweet resurrection comes in vain, 
And autumn strews in vain her yellow leaves; 
And all unheeded the sad winds complain, 

For Nature, and not man, it is that grieves. 


She with the same eternal lesson still 
Brings the warm sun, and wakes tho budding woods, 
And opens the fair flowers, whoso odors fill 
The sweet air of her voiceless solitudes. 


And when tho summer with its fervid heats 
Hath passed, fit emblem of man’s golden noon, 
She strews with faded leaves her cool retreats, 

In token that ho too will lade as soon 1 


Yet it is all in vain that wo are set 

Theso truthful lessons of our sure decay; 
For that which grows most common we forget, 
And put far olf from us the evil day. 


Amid the din of noisy marts wo bind 
Tho spirit in a bondage most accursed, 

And clog -with earthly gain the boundless mind, 
Which with the food of angels should be nursed. 


And this is human life, and this tho trust 
With which man holds his birth-right to tho sky; 
To play a few brief hours with shining dust-, 

Live like a fool, and in his folly — die! 

Utica , (Y. Y. t ) March , 1855. 
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OLD PAUL. 


BT HENRY T. NILES. 


Old Paul is dead — and who cares ? “• No body; for old Paul was a 
sloven, a glutton, and a drunkard ; a disgrace to his family, a laughing¬ 
stock to his neighbors, and a nuisance in society ; and when he died, 
the world said, ‘ Good riddance to bad rubbish: like a beast he has 
lived, like a beast he has died, and let his memory perish. * Still, old 
Paul made a most respectable appearance, as he passed through the 
village on his way to the grave-yard — the most respectable he had 
made in it in twenty years ; for, instead of that old broken-down rack- 
of-bones he was wont to drive in a harness tied together with tow- 
strings, old Paul was drawn by a stately white horse, in rich trappings ; 
and instead of that crazy old wagon, with rickety wheels and splin¬ 
tered shafts, old Paul’s carriage (though, for some reason, hut few like 
to ride in it) was certainly every way respectable. Nor did I now see 
that poor old man, in his slovenly, old-fashioned, white surtout, and 
jambed-up hat, with sore, blood-shot eyes, and burning face, and long, 
grizzly, filthy beard ; for old Paul had a driver, and rode himself inside. 
And instead of the crowd of rascally boys who were wont to follow 
him— deeming it rare sport to see humanity sunk below the brute — 
old Paul was followed by a long and most respectable funeral-train ; 
(for he had many relatives, though no friends ;) and they were all most 
respectably dressed in mourning, though in all the sable concourse that 
stood around the open grave, I saw not one quivering lip, or one falling 
tear, as the first earth-clods fell heavily upon the coffin’s lid. 

Old Paul’s wife left him near twenty years ago, and the world ex¬ 
cused her for it; for how, said the world, could any woman ever live 
with such a brute ? But old Aunt Prudence shook her head at this off¬ 
hand verdict of the world, as much as to say, it was not always thus. 
“Once he was rich, young, dashing Paul; and Polly Jones, proud and 
handsome as she was, met him more than half-way, if we could believe 
gossip fifty years ago; for he was rich, and she was poor. And, * if 
the truth must he told,’ said Aunt Prudence, knocking the ashes from 
her pipe, and lowering her voice to a confidential tone, as if afraid of 
being over-heard by some tenant of the grave-yard : ‘ if the truth must 
he told, they du say,’ (forgetting the tongues once busy with such gossip, 
all except her own, had long been silent in the grave,) ‘ they du say 
that Paul married for beauty, and Polly for money; and you know — 
as old Billy, down at the poor-house, says — life’s wagon will go l^rd 
when there’s no love to grease the wheels.’ Yes, gold had dazzled and 
blinded the one, and beauty had dazzled and blinded the other. But 
the honey-moon soon waned, and they woke up to the reality : the one, 
that the gold which inspired her day-dreams might, after all, he hut 
the whiting of a sepulchre — the mere surface-gilding of a coarse and 
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brutal nature ; the other, that the beauty which had bo bewitched his 
fancy, like frost-work glittering in moon-light, might be brilliant, and 
at the same time freezing cold ; that it might be but the polish on cold, 
dead marble — the brilliant covering of a proud, unwomanly, unsym¬ 
pathizing heart. 

‘ How shockingly they have abused them pens! ’ exclaimed old 
Paul’s wife, the day after he was buried, on returning to the house that 
had been her home for more than thirty years, where her children had 
all been bom and some of them had died. Old Paul was indeed a 
brute, and he was well-matched with one who, under such circum¬ 
stances, could think of such paltry trash. 

But three short weeks had passed, and I heard that old Paul’s wife 
was sick — next day, worse — and the third, day, dead. And she had 
to pass over the same road, drawn by the same richly-caparisoned 
horse, in the same much-dreaded carriage, to be laid in the grave by old 
Paul’s side. 

One day, I chanced to take a walk down by old Paul’s house. The 
spring was in its glory. The forests covering the hills were clad in 
their richest verdure. The apple-trees were in full bloom, and filled 
the air with fragrance, while the bees, feeding upon their blossoms, 
filled it with a dreamy murmur. The com was just peeping from the 
ground, and the rye-lields were beginning to wave in the passing breezes. 
The meadows were vocal with 

‘The bobolink’s clear, thrilling 1 strain 
Of liquid sweet* 

The ground-birds were singing upon the fences, and the robins in the 
trees that over hung the road. As I approached the house, I noticed 
horses tied by the posts, and groups of men standing about the doors, 
and heaps of old furniture scattered here and there, which reminded 
me that it was * auction-day.’ It was a large, old-fashioned house, 
with two ancient elms standing before it, spreading their gigantic 
branches far and wide. In their thick, damp shade the moss had been 
accumulating, year after year, until the whole front had grown quite 
green. There was a general air of dilapidation and neglect. On all 
sides, hanging boards, broken, rag-stuffed windows, rickety fences, and 
fallen gates proclaimed the habitation of the drunkard. On looking 
about the premises, I found every thing in conformity with the view 
from the road. Fields half-cultivated, fruit-trees unpmned, fences that 
seemed to have caught the habits of their master, and had fallen down, 
or were staggering to their fall ; gates hanging by one hinge, or leaning 
against their posts, as if in drunken meditation ; ploughs with broken 
handles, and carts with broken wheels, exposed to the weather; manure, 
instead of making the crops look ‘ lush and lusty,’ suffered to accumu¬ 
late about the bams as a filthy nuisance ; the bams themselves venti¬ 
lated by the loss of here and there a board; in the shed, old Paul’s 
rickety wagon, and harness tethered with strings, and reins pieced out 
with bits of rope ; and, tied to a post, his poor old horse, apparently 
looking mournfully forward to his future prospects in the hands of the 
jockey who h^d just bought him for five dollars, on speculation. 
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‘ Going — going at ten cents!’ I heard, in a hoarse, husky voice, as 
I entered the house ; ‘ all this lot of pens, once the pride of Aunt Polly’s 
heart—bran-new only twenty years ago ! Gentlemen, will you allow 
property to be sacrificed in this way ? Going at ten cents! Gentle¬ 
men, are you all done? Going — going — and — gone to Patrick Mc- 
Murphy for ten cents ! * Ten cents, then, was the public valuation of 
what had occupied the thoughts of old Paul’s wife to the exclusion of 
all the memories of fifty years. The auctioneer next came to old 
Paul’s wardrobe : 1 Here, gentlemen,’ said he, his red face lit up by a 
sero-comic look, * here we have something nice ’ — holding up the old 
white surtout I had seen so many times — ‘just the thing for one out 
late at night; warranted water-proof.’ 

‘ How do you know that ? ’ said Uncle Billy, his face radiant with 
rum and good-humor. 

1 How do I know! ’ retorted the quick-witted auctioneer: 1 why, 
has n’t it held barrels of Deacon Smooth-face’s rum ? and do n’t you re¬ 
member how the water in that froze and burst your bottle one night, 
wliile you was stopping to warm your feet by the light of the moon, 
over on Rabbit-Hill ? ’ 

At length the house was all cleared except one room. This room 
old Paul had kept locked for twenty-five years, never suffering any one 
to enter it but himself. During that time, strange mystery had 
gathered about it. A jury of neighboring gossips had more than once 
had the case under consideration, and, after due deliberation, aided by 
large imbibings of green-tea, had brought in a unanimous verdict of* 
‘ strange and very mysterious.’ As no one knew any tiling about it, 
every one felt at perfect liberty to say whatever her busy fancy might 
suggest. Some said it was haunted ; and one cadaverous old maid, 
who had dried up in single blessedness until there was but little left 
save insatiable inquisitiveness and malicious envy, more than once cast 
out dark hints about a peddler who had mysteriously disappeared. 

The children had caught the infection, and, if possible, avoided pass¬ 
ing old Paul’s in the dark ; or, if at any time benighted, fear would add 
wings to their feet, and eyes to their imaginations ; so that a ghost- 
story was almost sure to be the result, especially if old Paul's white 
horse chanced to be feeding under the windows. This room also 
seemed to possess a strange power over old Paul himself. He seldom 
visited it, and always left it greatly excited, and commonly in tears, 
and after such a visit he had been known to be sober for several weeks. 
This mystery, whatever it might be, was now about to be cleared up. 
A group of eager gossips had already gathered about the door. Ex¬ 
pectation was on tip-toe. The door had to be forced ; for old Paul had 
disposed of the key, and Miss Vinegar-face ’was of the opinion that he 
would gladly have carried the room itself with him to his grave. One 
of the shutters, which old Paul had always kept closed, was opened to 
let in the light of day, and with it all that mystery vanished. Instead 
of a haunt lor the revels of the spirits of darkness, or murder-spots that 
* would not out,’ we found nothing but a large square room, furnished 
with an air of gentility and taste which even the dust of so many 
years could not entirely conceal, and in strange contrast with the rest 
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of the house, where confusion reigned in slovenly and drunken glory. I 
said the mystery had vanished, and with it all that coarse hilarity. 
Even the rollicking auctioneer was silent — his harsh features covered 
with a shade of thoughtful sadness. Those heartless gossips, too, stood 
mute, though sadly chagrined to find all their twenty-years’ mystery 
thus ‘vanishing into thin air.’ More than one lip quivered, and more 
than one hard hand brushed away the obtrusive tear, as that dusty old 
room called up some touching memory from its oblivious slumber. 
There was one old woman who, in the midst of the bustle of the day, 
had seemed busy with her own thoughts, and more than once her heart 
had seemed full, as some little article was sold. I had noticed this, 
and inquired who she was. They told me her husband was once a 
drunkard, but had suddenly reformed and become a respectable man ; 
that they had been miserably poor, w r ith a large family ; but after his 
reformation, became quite comfortable-livers ; and all agreed that she 
was as good a woman as lived this side of heaven. 

As she entered this room, her feelings quite overcame her. The 
tears coursed each other down the deep furrows in her cheeks. 

‘ Yes,’ at length she said, * this is Nelly’s room, just as she left it. 
What a sw r eet creature that was! She was an angel to me in my 
poverty and sufferings l Hardly ever did a day pass without her bring¬ 
ing over some nice little thing for poor Willie, who -was sick so long : 
but he’s well now, thank God ! and they ’re both in heaven together. 
And then she had such a kind way of giving any thing, that it would 
make a brown crust taste good. It was different times in this house 
when she was in it, from what it has been since. I always hoped she 
would be the saving of poor Paul, for she could do any thing with 
him ; but she saved my poor husband, for he never drinked a drop after 
she talked to him — so like an angel as she was — just before she died. 
He could n’t mention her, till the day of his death, without crying. 
She was n’t quite eighteen when she went away. I always told them 
she did n’t belong to this world, but was only here on a visit. What a 
time that was, the day she was buried ! Why, every body, all about, 
seemed to feel just as if it was one of their own family. I did n’t see 
but our children felt just as bad as they did when our Katie died. Poor, 
sick Willie cried till it seemed as if his heart would break ; though she 
sent word to liim, the day before she left us — for, suffering as she was, 
she seemed to think of every body but herself—that he must be 
patient, and not mind if he did suffer a good deal, and he "would see 
her again before long. 0 dear ! it’s enough to make one want to die, 
just to see the dear child again. But never mind, children, I shall be 
along soon.’ 

As she uttered the last sentence, she looked steadily upward, and 
spoke in a confidential tone, as if she saw those loved ones on the very 
borders of the spirit-world, waiting impatiently for her to join them. 
During this simple talk of the loving old woman, if there was a dry 
eye in all that, a moment before, careless and jovial crowd, mine were 
so blinded that I could not see it; and I felt convinced, more than I 
should have been by volumes of high-sounding eulogies and grave-stone 
panegyrics, that, from that dusty old room, nearly thirty years ago, an 
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angel had taken her homeward flight, and that she had since been 
occasionally permitted to flit, like a memory of the past, across old 
Paul’s degraded soul, if perchance she might yet win him from the 
error of his ways. 

But how, thought I, could such an one grow up under such circum¬ 
stances ? How ? why, the same way the most beautiful flower grows 
under the cold drippings of the glacier, or 

-‘is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air/ 

The Divine Goodness is so prodigal—not prodigal, but profuse — in 
the bestowal of His gifts, that, as there is no place in nature without 
its beauty, so there is none so morally waste and desolate that it does 
not produce some flower of paradise. There is no thick-mantling pool 
of depravity so stagnant that its waters are not sometimes stirred by 
the fluttering of an angel’s wings. 


JUDGE NOT HARSHLY. 


Judge not harshly: kindly speak 
Of thy brother, frail and weak ; 
For the loving, gentle tone 
Often hath the erring won; 

While the stern and angry word 
But the depths of passion stirred. 


Judge not harshly: dost thou know 
All thy fellow-mortals’ woe. 

And the heart-corroding care 
Every human breast doth bear? 

No 1 Each soul hath secret griefi 
None but Heaven can give relief 


Judge not harshly; for the sigh 
Borne to Him who sits on high, 

And the penitential tear, 

Dropped when none but God is near, 
Are in heaven a richer gem, 

Than earth’s costliest diadem. 


Judge not harshly; for, in love, 

Jesus judges from above; 

And as thou His grace would see, 

Have Him kindly smile on thee. 

Of thy brother, frail and weak, 

Judge not harshly — kindly speak. *. n. x. 
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Spirits of the departed great! inspire 

And guide the wayward fancies of my song; 

Fill my rapt soul with pure celestial fire ; 

Breathe on my lips, and bid my heart be strong; 
Grant me those powers that to my themo belong: 

The thrill of joy, the agony of fear, 

Love of the right, and hatred of the wrong, 

Lofty ambition, aud a vision clear, 

And glowing hope, and love, and wit, and generous cheer f 

For, from my boyhood, have I loved to woo 
To Memory’s longing arms, the noble dead; 

Thus to my soul the past familiar grew; 

For, through their clearer vision have I read 
Historic loro, as some vast mirror spread 
Before the gaze of ages, wherein all 
May see their counterparts, and learn to tread 
Tho thorny patlis of life, nor fear to fall, 

Where others turned aside, betrayed by error’s call. 

For life is now as it hath over been: 

Bright hopes, high aspirations, pointing still* 

To broader triumphs than the past hath seen, 

And clearer visions of the Eternal Will! 

But, ah ! how few that climb the weary hill, 

Leading to fame, e’er reach tho destined height! 

How few the promise of their youth fullil! 

How many, fainting in tho unequal flight, 

Just rise to see tho top, aud perish with tho sight! 

All hearts aro houses that the gods have built; 

And some are grand old mansions, in whose halls 
Are white-winged angels, quaintly carved and gilt. 

And hung with antique pictures, on whose walls, 

With mellowed glory tho slant sunshine falls; 

Where phantom thoughts, that glide w f ith noiseless feet, 
Like dainty shadow's, flit where pleasure calls; 

Or memory wakes a strain so wondrous sweet, 

Entranced around her lute tho joyous fancies meet. 

Some hearts there bo like castles hoar and old, 

Where childish pleasures gathered long agone, 
Knightly Ambition in his strongest hold. 

And warden Honor, watching stern and lone. 

Holding the lives of all within his own; 

And gloomy dungeons, where the dust of time, 

And cobwebs of deceit o’ergrow tho walls. 

Yet bare, and rough, and damp, and dark with grime. 
And mould of prido, and vermin crawling in their slime. 
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Bo mine a temple, and my soul the shrine, 

Whereon I offer up my brightest years, 

My life’s best hopes and love. Yo powers divine I 
Accept and bless the offering, and tho tears 
Of him who trembling gives, with many fears; 

And wheresoe’er my foot-steps chance to roam, 

Where Mackinaw her craggy front uprears, 

By blue St. Clair, or dark St. Mary’s foam, 

Bid every hearth a welcome grant, and every heart a home. 

Land of broad lakes, and many a clear blue stream, 

In which tho very heavens seem proud to glass, 

So bright, so clear, so tender is their gleam, 

"When glance tho stars adown some wild-wood pass; 

Like lovers stooping o’er a forest lass, 

Or stately sires that bend with blessings mild, 

Tho trees lean toward them, and their shadows cast 
Free and afar, fantastic, weird, and wild, 

Seem kisses of the gods bestowed on Nature’s loveliest child. 

How often on their bosom have I played, 

Locked by the surges, as a child might sleep 
Within its mothers arms, all undismayed, 

Feeling her heart, as I have felt tho deep 
Heaving beneath me, as it fain would keep, 

And yet betrayed somo secret source of bliss, 

As round the prow the sportive wavelets sweep, 

Or greet the swimmer with a joyous kiss. 

Fairest of seas, Lake Michigan, I hail thee first in this I 

Nor less I lovo thy forests, thou dear land, 

Whoso giant trunks, in savago majesty, 

Challenge tho world for equals, and command, 

By their own freedom, man to bo as free! 

Stretching in one broad belt from sea to sea, 

Like some vast scroll whereon tho fates have set, 

With nature’s grandest seal, their blest decree, 

While these, their emblems, in the land are met, 

Strength, grandeur, honor, growth, and joy are given thee yet. 

‘The groves wero Cod’s first temples,’ and the hills 
His earliest altars, whereon hath been cast 
Their holiest libations, the puro rills, 

Flowing eternally while time shall last, 

Till earth regain the glory of her past; 

And singing, as they flow, a hymn of praise; 

Their yearly offerings the tribute vast 
Of forest fruits; that man might learn to raise 
llis voice with theirs, and consecrate his days. 

Who hath not felt, until his heart grew still, 

In these dim aisles of utter loneliness, 

Tho hush of aw r c, the sinking sense of ill, 

Tho rising good within his soul confess 
That hero at least there is a power to bless ? 

And virtuo is not all an idle tale, 

Nor vain all earthly hope of happiness; 

For wrong and sorrow' may not hero prevail, 

Whoro hope upsprings in flowers, and freedom scents the galol 
VOL. XLV. 30 
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CHINESE LETTERS. 


BT TAS-KEUI. 


LETTER THE SECOND, 

China , IS —. 

My Dear Ned : A two-days’ sojourn at Macao was amply sufficient 
to satisfy the curiosity of the most eager sight-seer in our vessel, and 
none of us were sorry, I think, when a ‘jack at the fore * announced 
the commodore’s desire for a pilot. I wish you could have seen the 
individual who responded to the summons. A more self-p«ssessed speci¬ 
men of the genus homo my eyes never rested upon. In fact he had so 
much the air of a ‘ monarch of all he surveyed,’ that I began at once 
to debate within myself the probability of my uncle (whose name is 
Sam) having sold or made a present of the steamer to his * big brother ’ 
of China, ‘ who is,’ said I to myself, ‘ now standing beside me, calmly 
and composedly taking a view of his property.’ The more I revolved 
this idea in my mind, the more plausible, from the man’s manner, it 
appeared, until at length I became so thoroughly impressed with the 
conviction that I was actually within the ‘ illumination of the presence,’ 
that I fell prostrate on the deck, with the intention of imitating Van 
Braam and his Dutclimen in the performance of the ko-tow; but as I 
raised my head, preparatory to thumping it nine times against the 
planks, a glance at the habiliments of the celestial reassured me, for 
although I entertain not a shadow of doubt of the emperor’s being 4 an 
imperfect man,’ * as he styles himself, yet I could not think so hard of 
him as to suppose he could be so lost to all sense of delicacy and 
decency as to sally forth beyond the precincts of the 4 outer-gate ’ in 
blue cotton shirt and drawers, t which, with the addition of an umbrel¬ 
la-shaped hat, made up the entire costume of the stranger beside me. 
I was on my feet in a trice, and feeling, like the French beggar whom 
John Bull kicked from the door, 4 vary moosh in-jare in my cha-rac-ter, 
and con-sid-er-a-bly con-fuse in my mind,’ I muttered a few words about 
the difficulty of keeping one’s feet 4 in this cursed land-swell,’ etc., etc., 
but I found, to my mortification, that the fellow either did not or would 
not understand me, and seemed to regard my performance as a very 
proper mark of respect from a 4 second-chop Englishman,’ t to one who 
enjoyed the felicity of having been bom in the 4 Middle Kingdom.’ § 

To do him justice, however, a better pilot I never met with. He 


* The sovereign, in styling himself, uses occasionally such a term of affected humility as ‘ the 
imperfect man.—D avis. 

t Tiif. ordinary dress of men nmong the laboring classes consists in summer of only a pair of 
loose cotton trovvsers, tied round the mlddlo, and a shirt or smock, equally loose, hanging 
over it. 

t Barp.otv, who probably lost an nncle at Bunker-TTill or Yorktown, says, in his ‘Travels in 
China‘ The Americans aro called at Canton second-chop Englishmen, anil even this distinction 
I understand they have nearly forfeited in the minds of the Chinese.’ 

5 La denomination national quo les Ckinois, eux-memes donuent a leur empire est Tclioung- 
Kouo, Koyuumc du milieu.— 1’antuier. 
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was as cool and collected on the deck of our twenty-seven hundred ton 
steamer, as if he were piloting a mere fishing-smack. In crossing the 
bar at the entrance of Canton river, our keel scraped the bottom once 
or twice rather roughly, whereupon I exclaimed, ‘ Shoal water, pilot! * 

‘ Water plenty; legs too muchee,’ replied he coolly. This was per¬ 
fectly in keeping with the Chinese character. The river belonging to 
China, no defect could possibly be found in it, but is there any resisting 
the mandates of * Ten-Wang, * or should perfection be looked for in the 
hull of a barbarian ‘ smoke-ship ? ’ Of course her legs were too 
‘ muchee.’ What right had she to draw so much water ? ‘ How fast 
can makee walkee ? * said he, pointing to the wheels. ‘ Thirteen miles 
an hour.’ 4 China vessel twenty-seven ! ’ cried he instanter ; he had 
evidently never heard the story of Ananias and Sapphira. ‘ English¬ 
man,’ he continued, ‘ tellee my, too muchee boat all same this boat in 
he country ? My thinkee that one lie pigeon, can see, can savee.’ Let 
me call your attention for a few moments, my dear Ned, to these last 
words, can see , can savee ; t for there is a deal of meaning and much 
more philosophy in them than would appear at first sight. The Chinese 
are eminently a matter-of-fact people, always preferring the evidence of 
their own senses to the testimony, whether written or oral, of any per¬ 
son or number of persons whatsoever. Should, for example, an Ameri¬ 
can or English merchant, in his anxiety to dispose of his wares to a 
mai-mai-gin , or store-keeper of Canton, display the eloquence of a 
Webster or a Burke, in a panegyric upon them of a day’s duration, he 
would be listened to, even unto the end thereof, with all the seeming 
attention possible, but would invariably be met with the response, ‘ Can 
see, can savee,’ that is, let me see your goods, and I can judge of them 
for myself; or, if this were not practicable, John Chinaman, as the 
sailors call him, would insist upon security against fraud. This prin¬ 
ciple, it would seem, is extended even to matters appertaining to the 
land of spirits; for some short time since, after a missionary of the 
Methodist persuasion had concluded a lengthy discourse, in which he 
promised his hearers all sorts of joys in the next world, if they would 
but embrace Christianity in this, an old Chinaman, who had been 
listening most attentively to every word that escaped from the preacher’s 
lips, stepped forth from the congregation and said gravely: ‘ You can 
secure all that thing you have promise, my makee one piecee Christ¬ 
ian too.* 

To return to our subject: our pilot having once opened the ‘ flood¬ 
gates of speech,’ seemed not at all inclined to close them in a hurry, 
lie related to me many occurrences of his life, and closed the narrative 
with an account of an English brig, which a few days before, while he 
was piloting her from Hong-Kong to Whampoa, had lost several of her 
spars and sails, owing to the fool-hardiness of the master. His own 
words were : ‘ My say, * Captain, mae better take in top-gallant sail.’ 
He speakee : ‘What for take in top-gallant sail ? ’ ‘ Tae-foong $ directly.’ 
So he take in top-gallant sail. One time more my say : 4 Captain, more 


♦ Te^-Wa^o, king of hell, 
t Savee, borrowed from Portuguese. 
% Tae-FooDg, strong wind. 
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better take in top-sail.* ‘What for take in top-sail?’ ‘Tae-foong 
directly.’ He speakee sharp now ; ‘ Pilot one fool ! Set top-sail; set 
top-gallant-sail; set royal.’ Tae-foong tru-ly now. ’Way go top-sail; 
’way go top-gallant-sail; ’way go every thing! My no fool; captain 
he one damphool! ’ 

Wishing to go slow as we approached the anchorage off Whampoa, 
he desired the first lieutenant ‘ to make the engine sick,’ and when we 
had reached our berth, he cried, ‘ Now kill he dead,’ which reasonable 
request being complied with, the starboard anchor was let go, and our 
trusty Palinurus took his departure. 

Among the incidents connected with our stay at Whampoa, not the 
least important was the imprisonment, by the Chinese, of Samuel 
Taskar, a native American from the Emerald Isle. The appeal which 
he made to our patriotism and valor on this eventful occasion, and 
especially that part of it in which, piling up the agony to its highest 
pitch, he earnestly beseeches us not to sutler him to be dragged from 
his 4 culars,’ reminds one forcibly of the soul-stirring passages of Tacitus 
and Mendoza. Here follows a true copy, the orthography, syntax, and 
punctuation of it being the exclusive property of that Samuel Taskar, 
whose ship’s number * was three hundred and fifty-two : 

‘ breave amaricans on Bord of the U. S. Steem Frigit- I 

Samuel Taskar have Bin so onfortinate as to git in Prisin on bamboo 
town, f and have Bin here conffined ever scnco Munday last I am sick 
and have don nothing to Be confind hero if there is one spark of feal- 
ing to Words a true Amarican dont let me be draged from my culars 
was Born onder the Star Spangle Banor and ma it for ever stand 
Nothing more but my true hart remains with you all 

4 Samuel Taskar 0 Seaman Ships No 352/ 

Immediately upon reading Samuel’s dispatch, the commodore took 
the requisite measures to procure his release, not being at all willing 
that the ‘ Banor ’ which flies at our peak should be deprived of one of 
its most glorious defenders. Upon his arrival on board, which was just 
at night-fall, he was met at the gangway by a deputation of admiring 
forecastle-men, who, hurrying him forward, began eagerly questioning 
him as to his adventures among 4 them long-tail buggers.’ In reply, he 
stated, among other curious facts, that he had been carried in a glass- 
cage to a magnificent palace, constructed entirely of diamonds and other 
precious stones, and that he had actually had an interview with the 
great emperor himself, 4 who was seated at the time upon a mat made 
of tanned human hides, and clad from head to foot in garments woven 
entirely from the feathers of the peacock’s tail.’ He described him as 
‘ a man about ten or twelve feet tall, having a queue on him as thick 
as the main-yard, and as long as the main-top-bowline, which was 
coiled away like the stream-cable.’ He had also seen many mandarins 
and coolies, numbering in all, 4 he should think,’ about twenty thousand, 


* Each man on hoard a man-of-war has a number opposite to liis name on the purser’s books, 
which is called his ship’s number, 
t A small village near Whampoa, built on piles In the river. 
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sticking their heads in the sand to avert the fury of a violent typhoon, 
which had actually carried into the air, 1 as he saw with his own eyes,’ 
a dozen or more troopers, with their horses and accoutrements ; ‘ these 
last,’ he considerately added, ‘ were not very weighty, to he sure, con¬ 
sisting principally of chop-sticks/ A debate now ensuing upon typhoons 
in general, various opinions were hazarded, but one Lawrence carried 
off the palm of scientific attainments by ably demonstrating that they 
were entirely owing to the noxious influence of the aurora-berealis, 
* which in these latitudes,’ he observed, ‘ was in frightful proxivity to 
our spear. 1 After conversing an hour or more on this subject, he 
digressed somewhat by stating to the assembled company the interesting 
fact that his father and mother were both Wirginians, but ‘ as to who 
their posterity was, he did n’t know,* and did n’t care a damn! I aint 
none of your oratorios,’ he went on to say, ‘ like John Randolph and 
Partrick Henry; but I’m a man of honor, I am, and that’s more than 
either of them war. Whar was John Randolph's honor, I want to 
know, when he led poor Pocahontas to the throne of George IV. 
and says he, ‘ Here’s a mistress for you,’ says he. And as for Par — ’ 
Whatever awful disclosure he was about to make about the great 
Henry was fortunately cut short, however, by the presence of the 
master-at-arms, who tlireatened to confine the speaker in the ‘ brig ’ * 
if he made any more noise, whereupon the ‘ Wirginian’ made the best 
of his way to his hammock, his unsteady gait in so doing giving 
abundant proof of his having partaken of something * stronger than 
exercise.’ 

This fellow, by the way, is a perfect original. Although ‘ as ardent 
as a Southern sun could make him,’ he has a most sovereign contempt 
for all descriptions of ‘ book-laming,’ frequently boasting that he ‘ ne’er 
could pen a line.’ I sailed with him some years ago in a frigate, where 
he held the responsible situation of cabin pantry-boy ; and 1 shall never 
forget being seated one day on the half-deck, t when a Lisbonese gentle¬ 
man, politely taking off his hat to the pantry-boy, asked him some 
question in Portuguese. Lawrence eyed him contemptuously for the 
space of some five minutes, and then burst forth with, ‘ Just you look-er 
here ; I do n’t admire your airs and graces, and I do n’t understand 
your foreign lingos ; I speak the plain English myself, and very little 
of that.’ t 

No man more highly respected his commanding officer than Law¬ 
rence. In fact he was once heard to say that your presidents were 
some, and kings and queens not a few, but in course it stood to reason 
that they could n’t be half so respectable or grand as the captain of a 
tip-top man-of-war ; ’ and yet he would ‘ say his say * even in the 
1 grand ’ commander’s presence. I was dining one day in the cabin, 
when the captain, observing that the glass of one of his guests, Lady 

D-, was empty, said quietly to Lawrence : ‘Why do you not wait 

on Lady D-? Pass her the champagne.’ The fellow placed his 

arms a-kimbo, and, giving the captain a most reproachful look, replied, 


• Tiif. place where prisoners are confined aboard eldp Is teehnienlly termed ‘ the brig.’ 
t The space on tho main-deck Included between tho cabin and main-mast. 

$ At Southampton, England, In 1»49. 
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with all the majesty of offended dignity : * I’m a helping on her to the 
best of my ability/ A perfect storm of laughter ensued, in which, as 
may be well imagined, her ladyship joined as heartily as any of us. 

But the ‘ big drum ’ * has sounded the hour of mid-night, and I am 
weary and sleepy, and so doubtless are you. Rest then quietly at 
Whampoa to-night, and to-morrow you shall accompany me in a 1 fast 
boat to Canton. Fik-kth. 


COUSIN HELEN. 


x. 

Gone ! — From out the pleasant dwelling 
Which her gladsome girlhood knew, 
Where the lilac-blooms and rose-leaves 
Fell the open window through ; 

Where I saw, and learned to love her 
With affection fond and true; 

In hor womanhood’s bright dawn, 

Cousin Helen’s gone! 


Cono — but not, as in her childhood, 
Out amid tho hills at play, 

Weaving wreaths of apple-blossoms, 
Echoing tho wild-bird’s lay; 

Chasing butterflies and sun-beams 
All tho pleasant summer day, 

With a foot-step like a fawn. 

Cousin Helen’s gone! 

in. 

Gono — but not to yonder church-yard, 
Wdicro the bending willows weep, 
And cold piles of sculptured marble 
Their unloving vigils keep; 

Not in Death’s dim, silent chamber, 
Have her blue eyes closed in sleep; 
Not with cold lips, wdiite and wan, 
Cousin Helen’s gone! 


Gono to yonder bustling city, 

Whero life's eddying currents meet; 
To a proud and stately mansion, 

On a fashionable street, 

In the modern style of grandeur, 
Decked and garnished all complete: 
With her bridal bonnet on, 

Cousin Helen’s gone! 


• Iw all Chinese towns the watches are sounded by a huge bell or drum. 
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TELL ME A STORY 


BT WILLIAM R. BART. 


The lamps have not yet been lighted, 

But over the quiet town, 

As the first light snow of winter, 

The dusk is falling down. 

. The lamps have not yet been lighted, 

And we sit alone in the gloom, 

Alone in the silence together, 

In the old familiar room. 

I sit on the lowly footstool 
That you used to place for mo; 

Your hand on my head rests kindly, 

And my head rests on your knee. 

Tell me some simple story, 

Some old and familiar tale, 

That my heart for a time grow lighter, 
And my cheek may be less pale: 

Not such as the ancient harpers 
Sung in their stormy rhyme, 

Great deeds of blood and of battle. 

That ring through the mists of time: 

Not of the mighty heroes, 

Who stalk, all gaunt and grim, 

In the halls of the Middlo Ages, 
Shouting a battle-hymn. 

I heard the clang of their armor, 

And saw its shadowy gleams. 

When I roamed in the star-lit midnight, 
Bar dowm in tho Land of Dreams! 

But to-night I am worn, and my eyc-lids 
Are throbbing with unshed tears; 

So I long for the tales you told me 
In the twilights of other years : 

Some pleasant and simple story, 

Of the many you told to me, 

When wo used to sit in the twilight, 
With my head upon your knee: 

Of the fairies that danced by moon-light, 
Or the forester, bold Robin Hood ; 

Or how the little birds buried 
The dead babes in the wood: 
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Or the history, grand and ancient, 

From the Scriptural page unfold, 

Of the wandering Red-Sea pilgrims, 

Who slept in their tents of old: 

Or of Rutit, who gleaned with the gleaners, 
In the distant harvest-land, 

Till her lovo and faith went downward 
On the ages, hand in hand. 

And the sadness shall leavo my spirit, 

The sadness that reason scorns, 

As the mists float up from the hill-sides, 

In the still September morns: 

And the years roll softly backward, 

And my heart from their weight be free, 
While we sit in the gloom together, 

And my head rests on your knee. 


TRANSCRIPTS 

E R O M THE DOCKET OF A LATE SHERIFF. 


BY FKEDEBICK L. VULTK. 


DISCOUNT AND PREMIUM.! 

It does me good when I meet with an old acquaintance. To look at 
his cheerful, good-natured face, even in imagination, wakes many a 
thought that otherwise would have slept unhidden ‘ the sleep of death.’ 
But in the reality, how many are the recollections! I speak not of 
old friends t chained to you in the endearments of aflection and memory, 
by rivets of jeweled gold, but of those of whom you have had a pass¬ 
ing knowledge, a remembrance now and then, as their shadows pass 
from your sight, you lose the recollection of them until accident or fancy 
brings them to your view again. 

Samuel Mellis, familiarly by his friends called Sammy Mellis, was, 
in a professional sense, an ‘ old acquaintance ’ of mine, if having had, 
time and again, numerous attachments for him w’ould justify that re¬ 
mark. Now Sammy, notwithstanding the variety of compulsory pro¬ 
cess I had against him for years, and the frequency of suits, was never 
known to have pleaded payment of a debt. It was a common observa¬ 
tion of his, when I had him ‘ on the hip : ’ ‘ It’s no use, Sheriff; this 
here creditor won’t get any thing ; I have n’t got any tiling for him. 
You can't get milk out of a stone, nor blood out of a turnip. Why 
do n’t they let me alone ? It will be like all the rest; I ’ll get off scot 
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free, mark my words. They’ve tried every way : I ’ve been under dis¬ 
covery, bills in Chancery, and orders in proceedings supplementary to 
execution, and it’s no use in disturbing me. They won’t get any thing.’ 

And so it was. Not one of his creditors ever got a cent. 

An 4 old acquaintance,’ thought I, as, in looking over my budget, I 
came in view of an execution against Sammy Mellis which I had re¬ 
ceived the day before. I wish I could forget you — for four hundred 
dollars. I have tried again and again ; but the thing is impossible as 
long as these little remembrancers are in fashion, in the shape of fieri 
facias. I cannot forget you. And while in my thoughts, still looking 
at the process, I threw it on my desk and exclaimed, ‘It is as you say, 
Mellis ; there’s no sense in troubling you. They won’t get any thing. 
I *11 not call upon you.’ And I laid the execution by, to be called out 
only when occasion required, deeming that occasion ripe when it be¬ 
came returnable, to wit, sixty days after its receipt. 

My old assistant, Thison, he of the eagle visage, was sitting by my 
desk during these thoughts of mine, and on hearing my exclamation, 
and seeing my movement to put away the process, staid my hand, and 
looking me in the eye with a sharpness and sagacity that implied that 
lie Was in first-rate working condition, asked me : ‘ Who won’t get any 
thing ? who won’t you call on ? ’ 

4 The plaintiffs in this execution against Sammy Mellis,’ replied I, 
handing the paper to him. 

* Let me try him, Mr. Sheriff; I can’t but fail; you give me the exe¬ 
cution, an’ I guess, but I don’t know, dat I ’ll fetch him. Something’s 
come across my brains. I dreamed last night of money-bags.* And 
the old man looked at me with hesitancy pictured on his face, suspect¬ 
ing, no doubt, that I would interrupt him when he spoke of his dream. 
4 Yes, Sir, rale money-bags; rale goold eagles in ’em, too ; goold bars, 
and pigs of goold ; and something’s coming out of that dream. Let 
me try, and if he *s got any thing I ’ll squeeze him, and I ’ll get it out 
of him if any body can. I *m a old man, it’s true ; but dere’s good 
stuff in me yit, now I tell you.’ 

And so there was good stuff in him, and I (fetermined, as he was so 
urgent in the matter, to let him try, feeling that there might be a pos¬ 
sibility of his collecting the amount, particularly as he w r as so firm a 
believer in dreams, and I knew he would work more shrewdly that his 
4 night thoughts ’ might be made a reality. 

4 You ’ll be here when I come back, won’t you, Mr. Sheriff? ’ in¬ 
quired he. 

4 That depends on how long you expect to be absent.* 

‘Well, Mr. Sheriff,’ continued he, 4 1 don’t suspect to be over-long; 
but I guess it won’t take me more ’n an hour or so ; mebbe I ’ll be gone 
two hours. You see I got a good deal of head-work to chop out, and if 
I on’y'git all right at startin’, I ’ll come out at de end with a stiff upper 
lip, and den look out for a breeze. I ain’t a bit afeard, but all depends 
’pon a good hyst at de first pull.’ At which it appeared to me, that in 
taking his usual pinch of snuff lie had contrived to fill his nose with a 
spoonful. 4 Yes, Sir, de first pull; ’ and he resumed the pushing up the 
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snuff into his proboscis until he had wasted all in the piece of paper he 
usually carried it in. 

It was, as the old man had declared, that every thing depended upon 
a good hoist at the starting. 

Thereupon I bade him be of good heart, and to work cunningly, and 
under no circumstances to be over-anxious. 

* Never fear me, Sir. I ’m all right now. I won’t brag. You ’ll 
see me inside of two hours, and if there’s any vartue in dreams — 

4 Stop there, Tise ; stop there, that’s enough; no more. Now be off!’ 
and he was gone ere the words came from my bps. 

My thoughts during the old man’s absence were upon his errand, and 
the question, 4 Would he be successful ? ’ was constantly submitted to 
my mind. 

I had failed with Mellis many a time, and the thing was rated as 
one of the impossibilities to collect a dollar from him on any process, 
and here, thought I, have I permitted Thison to run after this foolish 
expectation of his of being able to extract 4 blood from a turnip.’ But 
I could not check him; his will was like hardened steel, it could not 
be bent. And in the matter of the service so eagerly desired by him, 
I felt that success with him was barely possible, provided he 4 got a good 
hyst at starting.’ But how to get it, and from whom, that was the 
sticker. I waited patiently, nevertheless, very patiently, for his return. 
There seemed to be a lurking devil in the old man’s eye, and as I kept 
on wondering how the affair would turn out, the thought of success 
with him got to be brighter and brighter as my mind revolved the mat¬ 
ter. However, I finally lost the subject entirely in the very pressing 
demands for relief from other quarters, by parties whose all, whose very 
existence itself, it seemed depended upon an immediate interview with 
me. 

It has frequently occurred to me that the Sheriff’s office is the locale 
to which every one flies for a relief from the woes and troubles of the 
world. The Sheriff gives relief to the creditor when he has arrested 
his debtor, and to the debtor arrested he gives relief by taking bail, and 
to the unwilling bail proposed, (if irresponsible,) certain relief from the 
charge by the debtor of a want of friendship, by refusing to take him 
as the bail. To the creditor, the plaintiff in an execution, he gives re¬ 
lief by collecting the amount directed to be levied as speedily as the 
law will allow, to wit, the sale of the defendant’s chattels 4 in six days 
from the time of advertising the same.’ To the defendant in an exe¬ 
cution he gives relief by granting to him the full term of duration 
thereof. To the wife sueing for a divorce, he gives relief by a speedy 
service of the summons, etc., on the delinquent husband, and to the hus¬ 
band sueing the wife, he gives the same by as speedy a service. The 
injured in any respect, those whose fancied and real wrongs are unendura¬ 
ble, all, all fly to the sheriff for a redress of their grievances, the ar¬ 
restor as well as the arrested, those from whom property is detained, 
those whose characters have been maligned or defamed, those whose 
persons have been assaulted and battered, those whose characters have 
been libelled in a newspaper, (woe to the unfortunate printer,) in fact, 
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the whole body politic and impolitic, all, all rush for relief to the She¬ 
riff from the thousand wrongs and ills that flesh is heir to. 

I disposed very quickly the business of the parties waiting upon me, 
with the exception of one who had not informed me of his wants. He 
stood turning his hat, (considerably the worse for wear,) which was in 
his hand, over and over, inside and out, and back again, and looking at 
me so anxiously, that it seemed his very soul was the prompter. I gave 
him an encouraging look, and, addressing him, I said : 4 Do you want to 
see me, my friend ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Sir, fon you bleeze.’ 

‘ "Well, what have you got to say ? * 

‘You see I haf lose mein peeg, und I will gits him once more agin.’ 

‘ What have I got to do “with your pig, my friend ? Have you any 
papers, any writ ? ’ inquired I, somewhat peevishly ; for I imagined this 
was one of the very many cases which I was constantly annoyed with 
by persons with whom I had no acquaintance, seeking my advice in law 
matters. ‘ Go to your attorney, your lawyer,’ continued I, ‘ he will give 
you advice ; this is not the place.’ 

‘ Ja-yes; but I will haf mein peeg, und here bees de babers.’ 

‘Ah I you have the papers. Let me see them.’ And he handed me 
two sets of papers, one set marked ‘ original,’ and the other ‘ copy.’ 

‘ Take a seat, Mr. Bierhaus.’ And I examined the writ to see if it was 
regular, and finding it to be in proper condition, I asked him if he knew 
where the pig was that he wished me to replevin for him. 

‘ Ja! Ja ! Ich weisz davon.’ 

1 1 suppose you do know, Mr. Bierhaus; but I want to know, too, 
where your pig is.’ 

‘ He bin sechs oder sieben stunde von hier.’ 

‘ Six or seven miles from here ! ’ replied I in astonishment at the dis¬ 
tance. ‘And who has got your pig ? ’ 

‘An Irisher.’ 

‘An Irishman I ’ echoed I. ‘And pray tell me how he became pos¬ 
sessed of it ? Did he steal your property ? ’ for I was anxious to know 
that fact, because I washed to avoid his business, and advise him to 
commence criminal proceedings against the man for a felony. 

‘ No ; I dinks he not shteal him fon me.’ 

‘ He coaxed the animal away, then, by better feeding, perhaps ? * 

‘ No; I dinks mein peeg, he cose away by himsellef, yoost ash an 
onder peeg cose, und de Irisher, I dinks, he sees him, und he kits him, 
I dinks, und he boots him in de peeg-ben, und das ish alles wos I knows, 
und here ish de mark wos de peeg got on hees ear.’ 

‘ J. B. on his ear,’ said I. ‘ Very good, Sir: Johannes Bierhaus — J. B. 
And you want me to go at once ? ’ 

‘ Nun ist de zeit.’ 

‘ Yes, now is the time, I know ; but oblige me, if you please, to wait 
a few minutes. I want my assistant to go with me; he is better 
posted up in this business than I am. He ’ll be here pretty soon. Wait 
a little while.’ 

‘ Yes; Ich bin nicht in hurry.’ 

How thankful was I that he was not in a hurry! Every one having 
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dealings with me says, * Now is the time ; * and yet they are not in a 
hurry. They will wait any time for my convenience, but they will he 
constantly pricking me up to attend to their business to the neglect of 
every one else. 

Thison’s two hours were pretty nearly closed up; they lacked about 
fifteen minutes ; and I began to think that the old man’s operations, 
whatever they were, with Mellis had failed. Time crept on and on, 
slowly, and surely, and steadily, but Thison came not. Time was clos¬ 
ing, the two hours lacked but five minutes, and I exclaimed aloud, 1 Be¬ 
hind time, Tise.’ The door swung open, and in rushed the old man. 

1 Ha! ha! ha ! Glorious old fellow! Up to time, eh ? ’ said I, ad¬ 
dressing him. 

* ’Fore time, Sir,’ejaculated he, ‘’fore time; though I was hard 
pressed,’ continued he, in an excited manner; * three minutes ’fore 
time, three minutes! he ! he ! he l I’m so out of breath, I’m a-goin’ 
to rest myself afore I say another word. Why, see, Sir; I’m full of 
mud, spattered all over like a Jarsey-man, and I’m a-most tired out.’ 

And I permitted him to be quiet until he announced that he was 
ready to give me the full particulars of his errand in investigating the 
doubtful demand upon Mr. Samuel Mellis, Exchange-Broker, of No. — 
Wall-street. 

Meanwhile my German friend, Bierhaus, was very uneasy. He 
looked very inquiringly at me, and then at Thison, and he seemed very 
anxious to have his business attended to on the instant; and when, as 
I supposed, his thoughts were brim-full of expectation regarding the re¬ 
covery of his ‘ pecg,’ he led off by his questioning me, ‘ If de olt man 
war nicht de yentlemans das cose mit me ? ’ 

* Yes, he is the man,’ replied I.’ 

* Den he cose yoost now \ ’ inquired he, appealingly. 

‘ Presently,’ I answered. 

‘ Ich bin in hurry. Nun ist die zeit, und alles will be verloren. I 
loss mein pecg und alles ist weeh gegangen.’ 

I begged him to be silent, stating that by hi3 own admissions his 
pceg was confined in a pen by the Irishman who withheld his property, 
and I presumed that the animal would, from that fact, be safe enough 
for his purposes, although a delay of an hour or so would intervene be¬ 
fore I could attend to his writ, and that my business must be attended 
to in the order of receipt, and I requested him to be seated until I could 
give to his process that care and attention that would yield relief to his 
anxious mind in the sure recovery of his swine. 

This was some sort of a settler for Bierhaus; for thereupon he set¬ 
tled quietly in a chair, detennined, doubtless, to wait my convenience, 
while for Thison also it was a matter of rejoicing ; for the old man, 
now safely recovered from the heat and hurry of his operations with 
Mellis, was desirous of communicating to me the result of his errand, 
exclaimed, in his usual odd way, ‘ Bless me, Mr. Sheriff’! eh ! eh ! you 
settled clat feller. Dere ’s nothing like it. You see dat you ony got to 
be right strut up and down wid dese people, and put it right to ’em, and 
down dey goes. On’y one way, Sir ; yes, Sir, on’y one way. Bless me ! 
one way. And now ’bout MeUis.’ 
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‘ Yes, Tise ; how about Mellis ? * inquired I, with some expectation 
that the old man’s financiering operation had failed, ‘ how about Mel¬ 
lis ? ’ 

4 Dat’s ’bout Mellis,’ answered he, proudly, laying before me on my 
desk a bundle of bank-notes, at the same time running his hand through 
his hair on his frontal, so as to adjust his top-knot in proper trim, 4 yes, 
Sir, dat’s ’bout Mellis. Count ’em, Sir; dey can’t git ahead of Thison, 
young or old ; dey must git up airly in the mornin’ to git ahead of me. 
Count ’em, Sir. Four hundred and ten dollars, good bankable money, 
Sir.’ And the old man gazed at me with an intensity of thought, as 
much as to say, 4 Have I not accomplished wonders ? * 

This feat was indeed without parallel, I thought, and wondered how 
it was done ; and I looked w r ith admiration upon my old assistant, be¬ 
cause he had succeeded in a matter that had defied the cunning of all 
such as me of the present generation, and, I doubt not, of the past age, 
in making a successful point with so notorious a sharp one as Samuel 
Mellis, exchange broker, etc. 

4 Well, you see, Mr. Sheriff,’ continued Thison, 1 1’m agoin’ to tell 
you all ’bout it, and how it was done, on’y you must n’t interrupt me, 
kase you know I do n’t like to be interrupt. Now, I was full of fire 
this mornin’. I felt fust-rate, and I knowed when you give me the exe¬ 
cution, kase of the dream I had, that I was good for somethin’, and I 
went down Xo Wall-street; and, thinks I, what will I do ? I thought 
of all kinds of plans, but nary one w'ould do, and I was agoin’ to give 
it up ; but I thought that would n’t do, and I said to myself: 4 Pluck 
up ! pluck up ! Ain’t you got any ingenooty.’ And then I thought if 
1 should come back and nothing done, how you w^ould laugh at me, and 
that sot me to thinkin’, and I begun for to think deep, yes, Sir, very 
deep, ontil I forgot my bizness altogether ; and there I was a-standin’ on 
de corner of Wail-street and William, by de bank, when I seed ’em 
fetchin’ money-bags out of de bank, and dat made me think ’bout de 
execution agin’ Mellis. It fetched me right back to my bizness, and I 
tuck the writ out of my pocket, and I looked at it, and says I to my¬ 
self : 4 Mellis, I ’in blamed if I do n’t ketch you wid your coat off; ’ and 
den I wondered how I was agoin’ to ketch him so. And I wondered 
agin ; and I looked at de execution once more, and, gracious me! I 
feeled a light strike troo me. And what do you think it was ? ’ 

4 1 have not the least thought,’ I muttered, so entirely was I wrapped 
in the old man’s story. 

‘ In course you could n’t,’ continued he. I speckilated on your name. 

I seed the name of the plaintiffs, and I knowed you was all right with 
them ; and they was money-brokers too. Dog eat dog, you know, Mr. 
Sheriff! Ha ! ha ! ha ! ’ and he laughed and tittered as this modicum 
of barbarism was let off. And still continued he his 4 Ha ! ha ! ha! 
he ! he ! he! Dog eat dog.’ 

4 Go on, Tise, go on. You will never get through at this rate.’ 

4 Well, Sir,’ continued he, 4 1 was detarmined to push on, and I w r ent 
to de plaintiff’s office, and says I, when I got in, happening to find Mr. 
Nicholas in : 4 Kin you let me have four hundred and fifteen dollars, 
unbankable money, for the Sheriff? ’ He kind o’ looked at me, and 
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says he : ‘Ain’t your name Mr. Thison ? ’ ‘ Mr. Henry Thison,’ said I. 

‘ Yes, yes, Mr. Henry Thison,’ said he. ‘And you want four hundred 
and fifteen dollars, unbankable money, for the Sheriff. Here it is. And 
he counted out the stuff, and I tuck it, and was a-goin’ out, and he 
called to me to know when I would return it. I told him I was a-goin’ 
to collect his execution again’ Mr, Mellis, and de unbankable money 
was what I was a-goin’ to collect it with; but, at any rate, I would 
bring him his money again, and dat he must hold de Sheriff as ’sponsi¬ 
ble for the amount; ’ saying which the old man paused, seemingly 
waiting for a reply from me to his borrowing operations on my name 
and credit. 

. ‘And you borrowed that amount on my account, eh, Tise ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Sir, in course I did.’ , 

1 Bad business, Sir.’ 

‘ No, Sir ; de end justified the beginning. Well, never mind, I got 
de money, and den I tied my old bandanna hankercher round my neck, 
and I buttoned up my top-coat, and I tried to make myself look like a 
countryman. I went to a mortar-heap, stuck my boots in it, spattered 
my trowsers and clothes with the mortar, and I looked just as I am now, 
as though I’d bin travellin’ through Jarsey mud six inches. In I went 
to Mellis’ exchange office, and he w r as dere ; and, layin’ my money on 
the counter, says I: ‘ Kin you discount this here stuff ? I sold my oxen 
and critturs this morning, and I don’t want to take this kinU of money 
home with me. I want bankable money, so as I kin git the goold for 
it,’ and he told me he could ; and he asked me to wait a little wliile, 
as his money was all locked up in the bank, and he would go and get 
it. But I kind o’ mistrusted him, and I felt afeard that he diskivered 
me ; but when he asked me how much I had, I got all right agin, and 
I told him I’d wait if lie did n’t stay long. He told me he’d be back 
soon, and he left his office in the care of a little boy. Now when he 
was gone, thinks I, as I looked around his office, this is a mighty poor 
place to satisfy an execution out of. Dere was n’t a penny anywhere 
to be seen, and I guessed lie done his discountin’ on a dodgin’ plan; dat 
is, he went out, when he got a customer, and got de money from some 
one ; but who it was I do n’t know, and I did n’t keer, nuther. Well, 
you see I waited ’bout five minutes or so, and bime-by he comes in agin, 
and then he tuck my money and laid it onto a shelf behind the counter, 
and then he counted out four hundred and ten dollars, bankable money, 
and give it to me for mine, and I put it in my pocket, he charging me 
five dollars for the discount. Well, den, I made as if I was goin’ out 
of the office, and all at once it ’pcared as though I recollect something 
which I forgot, and I went up agin to the counter, and says I : Mr. Mellis, 
look here, I mout have made a mistake ’bout that money I sold you. It 
was guv to me for four hundred and fifteen dollars ; it mout be more ’n 
that. If you please, let me look at it and count it. I ’ll be obleeged, 
and I’m sorry to trouble you.’ 

‘ You incorrigible old-’ 

‘ Stop, now, Mr. Sheriff; do n’t interrupt me,’ cried he ; ‘ all’s right 
if you come out right.’ 

4 Yes, yes, Tise ; I know that very well. But how could you deceive 
a man so ? ’ 
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* De end justified de beginning/ said he, stroking his chin. ‘And 
den, agin, did n’t I dream of bags of goold, and war n’t it a warnin’ to 
me for something rich ? * 

‘ Weill, well, go on, Tise; let me hear the end of this affair.* 

‘ Den says Mellis to me : ‘ Certainly.* And he handed de unbanka¬ 
ble money back to me for me to count, as I desired. And den I put on 
my specs, and I ’peared as de innersentest creetur you ever see. And I 
looked over de money, and when I got done counting it, I rolled it up 
carefully. And while I was a-doin’ this, Mellis he looked at me werry 
much astonished like, and says he to me, says he : ‘ Hallo there! what 
yer doing f ’ Well, Mr. Sheriff, I seen a good many eyes in my life, but 
I never seen sich as his’n. No, Sir ; dey was a-most large as sassers, 
and I seen a good many of that kind, too ; but I never did see eyes dat 
looked like cups and sassers afore nor sence. And den I kep rollin’ de 
money up ; and den agin he says: ‘ What yer ’bout, old man ? ’ and 
he looked mighty curous. But by dis time I had de money safe in my 
trowsers-pocket, and den I up and told him dat I had a little execution 
agin him, which I showed him, and he was the skeerdest man I ever 
seen.’ 

‘ Highway robbery,’ interrupted I. 

‘ I done it by legal process, though,’ replied Thison, * and I think I 
ain’t to blame, either. I allers do, and I allers did.’ And here the old 
man assumed a look peculiar only to himself— a just discrimination of 
sound judgment — affected by him at certain times. ‘ Yes, Sir, I allers 
do, and I allers did, skin the skinners ; and would n’t he have skinned 
me if he could, with his discount, one and a quarter per cent for safety- 
fund money ? ’T was n’t worth more ’n a half at de furdest. Goin* to 
cheat a old man like me! * 

‘ But that was a matter of strict business,’ said I; ‘ for you must 
know something about Wall-street operations, I should think, by tills 
time.* 

‘And mine was a matter of strict business, too, on’y I could n’t make 
out de exact fees.’ 

‘ Well,- Thison, what did Mellis say when you showed him the exe¬ 
cution ? ’ 

‘ Say ! say ! * echoed the old man, and he rose and stretched him¬ 
self to his greatest stature, threw back his shoulders, and elevated his 
head, and, in his offended dignity, he repeated the words, ‘ Say ! say! 
Would you believe, Sir, he insulted me ? He asked me if I was de 
Sheriff; and when I told him, he said if I would hand him back the 
money (for it was n’t his ; and he told me that he went out in de street 
and borrowed it) he’d give me twenty dollars, and no one should know 
nothing about it. But when he came that game on me ’bout bribing 
me, I got mad, and I cussed him for trying to insult me, and I told him 
he was a mean, dirty, nasty fellow to come that game on me, and he 
would live to a very old age indeed, if he ever found me to be sich a 
man. And then he got right sassy, finding that coaxing and offerin’ to 
buy me would n’t do, and I come away, and he said he was a-coming 
up to see you, wid de owner of the money, to make a demand on you to 
return it to him, and I guess he ’ll come, too.’ 
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* So you think he *11 come, do you, Tise ? * 

And the door was opened, and in entered, as Thison uttered, 
* Dere he is,’ Samuel Mellis, accompanied by another of the money¬ 
changers. 

The story was soon told. The complaint of Mr. Battel *was made to 
me, that having loaned to Mellis some four hundred dollars in the 
morning, he had learned from that gentleman that the identical bank- 
bills so loaned were seized under an execution in the hands of my 
assistant, Thison. 

‘ Mr. Henry Thison! * observed my old assistant, with marked enuncia¬ 
tion, as the reference was made to him. 

‘ Go on, Mr. Battel,’ said I to that gentleman. 

‘ I claim the money levied upon as mine, and now I demand the 
return of it to me,’ said he. 

* That cannot be,’ answered I. ‘ The money Mr. Thison seized was 
the same he sold to Mellis.’ 

1 Ah ! yes,’ replied Mr. Battel; ‘ yes, I know, but Mr. Thison has got 
the bankable money, the same which I let Mellis have.* 

‘ True, so he has; but that money Mellis sold to Thison at a premium, 
charging him a discount on the money that was handed him in return. 
So you perceive that the money he levied upon you never had ; there¬ 
fore you cannot claim it; and the money which you say did belong to 
you, was sold by Mellis to Mr. Thison, and his is the best title, because 
you and Mellis agree that it was sold to my assistant. Now, Sir, if I 
understand you as laying claim to the unbankable money-* 

4 No use, Sheriff,’ interrupted he. ‘ I can’t do that. I shall have to 
give it up,* and saying which he and Mellis gave to each other an 
assuring look that we in the Sheriff’s office were almost, if not quite as 
sharp as some that are sharpers ; and they prepared to leave my office 
in a frame of mind that convinced them that I had the law of the 
matter, if not the equity. 

‘ Goodness gracious ! ’ ejaculated the old man, after the departure of 
Mellis and Battel ; 4 you gin them fits; it done me so much good to 
hear you lay down the law p’ints; you busted them any way they 
took. I did n’t think of them things myself, but it takes you and me, 
he ! he! he ! ’ and he tittered at first, which seemed to come from the 
treble of his organ, until gaining volume and sound, ended in a loud, 
heavy rumble of the base-notes, producing the full gamut of a laugh, 
from the he ! he! he! down to the haw ! haw ! haw! 

Hereupon, as this matter was got through with, and being anxious to 
serve Mr. Bierhaus, as he constantly was asking me if I could not go 
with him, I made preparations to go, and I desired Thison to request the 
company of Dick Lesser in our swine-hunt, as he was a man of im¬ 
mense physical capacity ; and not knowing to what extremity I might 
be put, I deemed it a point of prudence to have him with me, and I 
submitted the matter to the careful consideration of my old friend. 

* You can’t do better,’ said he, chucklingly, pleased no doubt with 
the prospect of having Dick’s assistance. ‘ No, Sir, you can’t do bet¬ 
ter. Dick, you know, is a rouser; strong as a lion, you know ; and 
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things mought be different with the pig. Now, I aint bad myself; I’m 
good at head-work ; I aint strong ; but you know the old story — and I 
couldn’t help thinking of it ’bout Mellis and Battel—the old story, 
you know, the race aint to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. The 
weak — dat’s me — got ahead of the swift — dat’s Mellis — and the 
weak — dat’s me — got ahead of the Battel; funny, aint it ? ’ 

I was exceedingly rejoiced at the benefit of the exemption the old 
man gave me, when, as I supposed, I would come in for the latter half 
of his old adage, ‘ the weak got ahead of the Battel.* 

All things being now arranged, we (that is, my assistants, and Bier- 
haus, and myself) proceeded, under the direction of Bierhaus, in quest 
of his pig ; but whether to hold an inquest on the body of the animal, 
should it in the mean time'have been slaughtered, or by color of my 
process to take the swine ‘ dead or alive,’ though I preferred the former 
state, because it w r ould have been easier for me in that event to have 
made a capture. We travelled by rail-road, and disembarked at or 
about One Hundred and Ninth-street, and I was told by Bierhaus that 
wo would have to walk about a half-mile to get to the place where the 
hog was penned. This was a felicitous proceeding. It rained as 
though a second deluge had begun ; and without an umbrella, or any¬ 
thing to protect us from the drenching we were without stint to receive, 
we proceeded on our journey, through fields, ditches, quags, mud, and 
slush, and finally, though we -were sometimes ankle, and very near 
knee-deep in the soft earth, we reached the spot — a swine-like smell 
having attracted us thither, as every one knows that has a nose that 
such like smells do there abound. 

Bierhaus was in advance of me and my assistants, Tliison and Dick, 
on the scent; and having got a view of the animal, he called to us 4 to 
hurry on,’ which gait we w'ere not disposed to take just then ; and as I 
had already seen his anxiety in the matter at issue, and knowing full 
well that as the animal w r as in view, he being there to guard his pro¬ 
perty, no particular advantage or detriment could arise from my being 
there a few minutes sooner or later. 

I finally got to the hog-house, or pen, and there my eyes -were directed 
by Bierhaus to take a look at the ‘ peeg,* which, stretched out on her 
side, cozily and comfortably, was giving nourishment to a dozen or so of 
little porkers. 

‘ Dere bees de peeg, Mr. Sheriff,’ observed the plaintiff ‘ and you gits 
him out, and you gits him zu me, fon you bleese.’ 

I looked at my writ. ‘ One sow, marked J. B. on her ear.* 4 Look 
here, Mr. Bierhaus, your writ calls for the sow ; not the pigs. How is 
this ? * 

4 Ich weisz nicht; Ich gant dell; veil I finds dc peeg, he haf 
no little ones ; and I finds him dish mornimr, and he haf no little peeg 
den J ’ 

Here was a circumstance I had not counted on. It seems that since 
the owner had found his pig in the morning, she had become the 
mother of a bouncing family; and I was wondering what I should do 
in this extremity, when I heard old Thison's laugh ringing and echoing, 
as though he had a laughing fit. 4 Hallo ! what are you about; why 
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do you laugli so, Tise? ’ Still that loud, reverberating ha! ha ! ha! 
it rang and echoed a ha! ha! ha 1 ha ! ha ! ha! ‘ What is the mat¬ 

ter ? ’ 1 again demanded of him ; and yet I was afraid his risibles would 
be infectious. ‘ What ’s out, Tise ? ’ demanded I. 

‘ Oh ! I can’t help it, ha! ha ! ha! * answered he; * it’s so funny/ 

‘ What ’s so funny ? ’ 

‘ Discount in de morning, and premium in de afternoon ; some tiling 
taken off airly, and something added later ; discount on the money and 
premium on the sow.’ 

This was an exceeding comic picture. Here stood the eager plaintiff, 
leaning on the edge of the hog-pen, with care and anxiety superbly 
marked on his broad face, occasionally glancing at the hog, and then at 
me, and begging in his looks that I should relieve him of the immense 
load under which he was suffering. Here Tliison, with all the jollity 
of a mischievous boy, stood in close contiguity to Bierhaus, laughing 
and screaming his ha! has! throwing up his arms and hands, and 
occasionally, as his laughing fit held on, in order to recover himself to 
start fair again, would he press his sides, his ha! ha! ha! ringing and 
echoing all the while. Dick Lesser and myself were inclined to follow 
Tise. Dick, however, having an eye and an inclination to business, was 
disposed to bring the matter to a head, and here I stood, (like all of us, 
spattered and covered with mud and dirt,) as earnest as Dick was to 
have the business closed up; but what could I do ? — the main ele¬ 
ment of my success, the promoter, the incomparable Tliison was off his 
equilibrium, and I bad nought to do but to wait the time when the 
witchery should he removed. This was brought about quicker than I 
expected ; for Dick being the physical agent, and Thison the mental, 
they were accustomed to work together, and Dick was nothing without 
Tise ; and so, as there seemed a fair prospect of nothing being done on 
that day, in the recovery of the sow, Dick kindly intimated to Tise, 

1 Unless there was something agoing to be done, he would cut stick and 
be off.’ 

This was a startler for the old man. He would as soon he without 
his snuff as to lose Dick in a case similar to the one he was now engaged 
in, and he begged Dick to stay. ‘ He’d be right in a few moments ; 
the fit would soon go off, and den he’d he in fust-rate working trim ; 
only he could n’t help it, it was so funny. Bless me! in for a sow, and 
got thirteen — a round baker’s dozen of piggies in the boot — dat’s 
premium ; ha! ha ! ha ! lie! he ! he ! my dream again; bags of goold ; 
pigs of goold; yes, pigs,’ and he smoothed down his face with his hand, 
and once more again assumed a semi-serious look, though it was hard 
work for him to keep off the risibles that constantly played about his 
mouth. 

‘ Come, Tise,’ said I to him impatiently, * you have had your giggling 
sufficiently, I fancy ; suppose you and Dick go to work.’ 

‘ Yes, dat’s what I’m a thinking on/ replied he, * but how are we 
going to do it ? You can’t take the pigs, you know, bekase your writ 
only calls for the sow.’ 

That was a poser : it was true, and throwing myself entirely upon 
the experience of the old man who was the best authority in cases of 
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extremes similar to this, I gravely intimated to him that I relied upon 
his better judgment to relieve me from this perplexingly peculiar 
dilemma. 

1 Oh! yes; see, Mr. Sheriff, me and Dick, I guess, can manage it; 
but it ’8 hard, aint it, to separate mother and children ? * 

‘ Very hard, you old sinner,’ said I in a whisper, fearful that if he 
had heard my reply, he would have withdrawn himself from my com¬ 
pany for the balance of the day, and left me to ring my pig my own 
way. 

‘ Yes, it is hard,’ mumbled the old man, as he and Dick proceeded 
toward the pen, prepared to go to work. * Yes, it is hard, aint it, 
Dick?’ 

‘ I do n’t know,’ replied that worthy; ‘ there’s no use in mumbling, 
pop ; we’ve got to do it; and I’m one for goin in at onst. Look here, 
pop ; hold on a minnit or so. I ’ll jump in and go to work.’ 

‘ Do n’t you be in a hurry, Dick,’ observed Tice ; 4 stratagem is got to 
be used; we can’t git that creetur without a good deal of grunting, 
and perhaps a bite or so. Now, you run and see if you can’t git a 
basket; borry one, or buy one ; it’s no matter what kind a one it is. 
Now run and hurry back.’ 

And off he sped to do the bidding of the old man, not stopping a 
moment to ask for what purpose it was to be used. 

And the owner of the pig and myself were to all intents but mere 
lookers-on ; but Tise, glorious old fellow, he was in a deep meditation 
by himself, while Dick was gone, and I dared not disturb him in his 
cogitations. 

Dick returned very soon, much to the gratification of Thison, who 
thereupon directed him to jump over the inclosure and seize the animal 
by the ears, which request (command, I might sav) was as readily 
complied with by him as though he were a subject of a dictator. Dick 
managed to get the sow by the ears, and he held on as tightly as a giant 
would, if he had got his paws on some frail thing, and Thison managed, 
as well as his old limbs would permit, to get over the pen-fence, and 
looking at Dick anxiously, he bade him ‘ Hold on tight; do n’t let her 
go, Dick; hold on; ’ and then turning to me he said, 1 Pass over the 
basket, Mr. Sheriff; be smart; hold on, Dick; all right.’ 

And then I saw the superlative management of the old man. While 
Dick was holding tight the sow by the ears, he was dropping one pig at 
a time in the basket, until he rose up, having deposited the ‘ entire 
swine * in the willow ; he cried out, ‘ Thirteen, by the hokey! Hold 
on, Dick ; aint done yet; I got a rope in my pocket; hold on, Dick ! * 

1 Hurry up, boss! ’ cried Dick, as the sweat came streaming down his 
swarthy face ; ‘ hurry up, pop 1 

‘ Aye, aye,’ answered Tise, as he proceeded to tie one end of the rope 
around a hind leg of the animal, and the other to a post. ‘ All done ; 
now hold up a bit; Mr. Sheriff, here, you take care of that ere basket,’ 
continued he, as he deposited the pigs outside the pen. * The pigs is 
got, the sow is tied fast to a post, and I’m outside ; and now Dick, let 
go and run, and jump,’ and forthwith Dick was outside too. 

The Dutchman, who with myself was a spectator to this grand 
attack on the pig-sty, seemed delighted at the success of the plans so 
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successfully matured and accomplished by Thison, now that his pro¬ 
perty was almost once more in his possession again, could not remain 
silent at the surpassing achievement, ami he shrugged his shoulders and 
observed to me, with a pleasant look in his face : ‘ Dat de olt man wash 
a drump ; dat he wash petter ash he wash, pine-by, tireckly,’ which I 
interpreted thus : ‘ That the old man worked better than he thought he 
would, and that he was a trump.* 

* Now, Dick,’ observed Thison, ‘ you let down de boards on one side 
of de pen. D’ ye hear ? * 

‘ Aye, aye, pop.’ 

'I’ma going to carry this here basket, and you untie the rope from 
the post, and den hold on to de end, and do n’t let go. D’ ye hear ? ’ 

‘ Aye, aye, pop.’ 

* And den I guess,’ continued the old man, * the mammy will fuller 
de child’en. Where are we going, Mr. Sheriff ? ’ 

‘ To the first yard-room we can find, Tisc,’ answered I. 

* Be you ready, Dick.’ 

‘ Aye, aye, pop.’ 

* Den let go, and hang.’ 

And so we started ; Thison in advance, carrying the basket, anxiously 
followed by the sow, grunting all the time. She, however, was kept 
from proceeding too fast by the check-rein in Dick’s hands. Bierhaus 
and myself brought up the rear, in pursuit of a temporary lodging for 
the rarest prisoner it was ever my good or evil fortune to capture. 

After the lapse of three days, (the time fixed by law,) there being 
no exception to the sureties of the plaintiff I gave an order for the 
delivery of the sow to Mr. Bierhaus, which the incomparable Thison 
attended to in his happiest vein, he declaring that at no time of his long 
life had ‘ He ever been so unmassiful as to separate a mammy from her 
child’en, nor de child’en from dcr mammy, and dat he knowed things 
was a coming out ’bout right when Dick was aroun’. Dick was oncom- 
mon strong, and dat all things considering, it was an eventful day, fore¬ 
warned by his dream; bags of goold ; discount in the morning ; pigs of 
goold ; aye, aye, pigs bein a premium on the sow, as called for by de 
writ of replevy ; ha! ha! ha! and though I say it, both was a good 
operation, a fu^t-rate operation in discount and premiu?n. y 


T II K rilANTOM BURIAL. 

From the ancient abbey walls, now that knell my soul appalls, 

As it rings in sadness round, through the air and through the ground; 

For the ancient abbey-tower, ycara a-many, at this hour 

Tolls lull strong a dying knell, though there ne'er was seen a bell. 

But within those abbey walls is a sight tar moro appalls; 

For dim phantom forms appear, gathering round a shadowy bier. 

Yet the abbey now is old, and the air is passing cold ; 

And my mantel clock has told of tho mid-night hour now rolled ; 

And when the solemn mass is said, they gather round the warrior-dead, 

And bear him to his earthy heel, upon the distant mountain-side, 

And that phantom bell this night tolls unceasing till the light. o. m. 
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• t rai niMTVR, who was asked to vaist a subject, to bt culii’, 'id* paiwtbr's dream. ’ 


BT H. 3 . B ft K V T . 


IIe sat upon a splintered rock 
The lightning's spear had riven, 
When the broad forest felt the shock, 
And echoes shook in Heaven. 


The sun was shining far and wide, 
And domes of vapor rose 
In grandeur from the mountain-side, 
Where slept the winter snows. 


Huge oaks and beeches waved around, 
And maples clustered there, 

And velvet grass was on the ground, 
Kissed by the summer air. 


From rock to rock a streamlet fell. 

In silvery tones, and told 

How it had broke the magic spell 
Of caverns lined with gold. 

Deep ’twixt the hills a lake was seen, 
Its bosom like a sky; 

And shadows of tho forest green 
Bent o’er it from on high : 

Bent o’er it with an earnest look 
Of mingled joy and pride, 

And envious of the silvery brook 
That circled through its tide. 


Thus on the lightning-smitten peak 
The poet-painter lay. 

And felt how impotent and weak 
Ho was to paint the day: 


To paint the day and evening’s spell, 

The pillared clouds of noon ; 

The sleeping lake, tho rocky dell, 

The now up-rising moon. 

He had not dreamed, ho could not dream, 
When God around him piled 
A world of beauty, mountain, stream, 

Of forests rich and wild. 
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HARFANG IN EXCELSIS. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


‘You can bet high on that.*—H otlx. 

That first supper at the 4 Crawford House ’ was great. Our appe¬ 
tites were sharpened by the mountain-air, which did indeed 4 nimbly 
and sweetly recommend itself unto our gentle senses/ And now, after 
a long and weary way and day of travel, we were resting at the feet of 
the White Mountains. 

We have a reasonable respect for ruins, and such matters, hut not an 
overweening one. To us, a ruin is a reverie, hut not a rapture. We 
can appreciate the Pyramids, 4 the work of men’s hands *; but have a 
higher feeling for the greater grandeur and the more antiquity of the 
4 eternal hills/ And these great mountains seem to us, as they loom 
up in all their majesty and might, great monuments of God. 

4 Felix, my boy, to-morrow wc make the ascent/ 

4 Well/ quoth Felix, 4 1 suppose I must give my assent; but really I 
see no use of it. Why do wc ascend high mountains ? (Chadband.) 
Merely as men strive for office, full of toil and trouble ; just to say wc 
have been up. Think of the rough-and-tumble over those rocks and 
awful boulders. It wants a bolder man than I am ; but I ’ll do it.’ 

So we said our prayers, and went to bed. We arose quite early. It 
was scarcely dawn with us ; but the forehead of the mountain was 
baptized with the morning sun. It would be well to live up there, 
where we could so lengthen out our days. For, the day before, we 
noticed, that when the shades of evening closed the valley in, and 
Night was spreading out her hands over the earth, the clear sun-light 
still bathed the mountain-tops with glory. As we sometimes see upon 
the countenance of a corpse, so this last warm smile lingered upon the 
face of Nature, when all else was dead and cold. 

Around came the ponies — vicious little devils — which were to take 
us up into an exceeding high mountain. They had great manes and 
most extensive names. They were Jenny Lind, Grisi, Alboni, the 
Swan of Erin, and all the other swans, except the one of Ethiopia. 
We mounted quite a party for the mountain, and at the head was tho 
guide, whose vocation ’t was, as most facetious W. aptly quoted, 

4 To allure to higher worlds, and lead the way . 4 

Well, off we started, full of fine spirits, to say nothing of tho con¬ 
tents of our saddle-bags. It is difficult for us to attain lofty eminences. 
We must climb. Every step is one of labor and fatigue. But with 
endurance and with strength it can be done. On wc go, 4 a perfect 
phalanx/ till presently we hear from Felix : 

4 Hallo ! where, in the name of London, does this fog come from ? * 
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Fog! most matter-of-fact Felix! By the Olympian Jove, we are 
going through a cloud! W e go through it, literally and metaphori¬ 
cally ; and presently there breaks upon our sight a vision so grand, that 
the Pilgrims on the Delectable Mountains were not more enchanted. 
Now we are far above the forests, and vegetation of every kind. We 
are above the very clouds. Yet we are only half-way up; but here, so 
far above the world, is a clear lake, full of cool water, which sparkles 
in the sun-light like a gem upon the bosom of beauty. And although 
this is the second day of August, hot as Tophet down below, yet here, 
in this ravine, is snow. It is eternal here. So do men who stand 
above the world, ever cherish in their bosoms, unsunned by passion, 
thoughts as pure and spotless. There is yet a long way still before us, 
ere we reach the summit. By heavens ! it is glorious ! thus ‘ from mount 
to mount, to go through cloud-land, gorgeous-land.* Another hour, and 
we have reached the top. 

What an atmosphere ! so clear, so clean, and rarer than Ben Jonson. 
We are tired enough with climbing, to try our brandy. They have the 
Maine-Law down below; but we are out of the State, and it is not 
4 wickedness in high places.* Now we sit down upon a rock, and drink 
in the scene. Our soul expands within this rarefied atmosphere, as if 
to fill the vacuum of space. The senses even seem enlarged, and sight 
extended. We can 'see the ocean sixty miles away. We note the little 
villages, far and near, which only dot the surface of the country. We 
are far above them, with their petty meannesses and little men. The 
world is at our feet. This is grandeur! this is solitude! 

When the first mortal walked in Eden, it was said of him, ‘ It is not 
good for man to be alone.’ It was not much better for him when Eve 
was added ; and when the devil came, and the scene began to wear 
the semblance of ‘ society,* then Paradise became a perfect parody. It 
is good to be alone. Not for a Fool, formed to flutter in society — a 
moth about a candle ; not for a driveling, dreaming Reverist, who sits 
alone, and builds his castles in the clouds, and founds them upon 
nothing ; but for a Man; such as the Sacred Poet speaks of when he 
says, 4 he is a little lower than the angels.’ Only a little, only one dis¬ 
severing link between the great created and the Grand Creator. It 
is good for such an one to be alone. Yet not alone. He communes 
with himscZ/' and his great thoughts. He detaches himself from him- 
se/f and like a god he sits, and judges his own soul. Such solitude it 
is, and study, that make Genius. We see the great, and think they 
owe their eminence to fate or chance. It is not so. They themselves 
effect it. That mighty man who took the throne of Charlemagne, and 
seemed to rule the world with god-descended royalty — always great, 

‘ always Caesar’—only demonstrated then the problem he worked out 
in toil and study — a poor student at Brienne. Fitting, too, for this 
man’s fame, was the spot on which he died. Had he left the world 
amid the pomp of all his regal splendor, he would have seemed a 
meteor merely, flashing through the air a long and brilliant line of 
light, and then, extinguished. But now he is as if a falling star were 
suddenly arrested in mid-heaven, made a fixed constellation and a great 
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sliining light for ever. That single, solitary rock, Helena, is itself a 
history. 

Well, we feel high. Here, at this eminence, it would he impossible 
for a man to be petty, small, or mean. ‘ Pigmies, though perched on 
Alps, are pigmies still.’ But pigmies are not men. Now we feel as 
if, at last, our soul had ‘ elbow-room ’; and here, whatever are our 
thoughts, our views are most unquestionably great. What a superficial 
fool the devil was, to take Divinity, when he wished to tempt it, upon 
a mountain-top. There, even a man would feel above the ‘ kingdoms 
of the world ’ and all their glory. The world ! what is it but a place 
in which w r e are come — like Mr. Chadband into ‘the habitations of 
the rich and great’ — merely to receive our little share of ‘corn, and 
oil, and wine, or what is the same thing — money.’ With Antonio, we 
‘ hold the world but as the world; a stage, where every man must 
play his part.’ Alas ! that many a one must add, with him, ‘And mine 
a poor one.’ 

Ah ! there’s an eagle ! How ho hangs, poised oil wings, thousands 
of feet above the world! Now he turns, and flies far upward toward 
the sun. He wings himself to far-off places with the swiftness of a 
thought. When tempests shake the earth, and even these strong moun¬ 
tains tremble, he can soar above the clouds, and leave the storm below. 
What strength, what power is his, compared with man’s ! 

We can comprehend the Infinite, but cannot grasp it. This it is that 
fills us with a bitterness of feeling, a prostration ; that overwhelming 
sense of weakness which is the truest misery. A chained eagle, a shorn 
Samson, a pent-up river, a caged lion, are but faint similes for a strong 
soul fettered in the flesh. The greater it is, the more unsatisfying. 
Mighty thoughts come in upon us. What they are, or whence they 
come, we know not; whether we make them, or they us, we cannot 
tell; and language is too poor a medium to express them. Poet-painters 
and poet-sculptors have conceived grand thoughts ; but the pencil and 
the chisel could but faintly fix the inspiration. The human hand can¬ 
not keep pace with the immortal heart. So, too, sometimes, a passion 
has been felt, so strong, so overwhelming, that humanity could not ex¬ 
press it. The ineffable look upon the countenance could but feebly 
shadow forth the intensity of feeling, when the strong soul burst from 
the weaker body. A ‘ broken heart ’ is not a poet’s dream. A mental 
parturition might surpass in pain the pangs of other births. It is the 
feeling of possession of the infinite, without the power of its expression, 
which makes U3 feel how great we are, and yet — how small. 

But we must descend. We have spent hours in meditation on this 
mountain-top, and matters generally ; but they are not in vain. Reve¬ 
ries, when good, such as those of the ‘ Bachelor,’ for instance, are profit¬ 
able. We pause to take the ‘ last, long, lingering look.’ Evening is 
coming on ; but it were worth our waiting to have seen that superb 
sun-set, and after that, to watch the clouds painted so perfectly. They 
seem the shifting scenery of the sky, which moves before the stars in 
the amphitheatre of heaven. 

The descent to the ‘ lowe f r world ’ is easy. That it is always easier to 
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go down than up, does not apply alone to mountains. But we wished 
to stay. We longed to live for ever where there was nothing little, 
nothing small, and no society, not even 4 our best.’ We had sat 'with 
Jove upon his cloud-draped throne, and we 'were loth to mix again with 
men. 

We came near realizing another thrown on our way down ; hut the 
pony was propitious, and an hour afterward we were smoking our post- 
coenatical segar at Crawford’s. 


colonel Washington’s charge. 


To the drummer’s call, like a flaming wall, 
Our foemen’s line is forming: 

And the plunging corse and riderless horso 
Kcspond to their cannon’s storming. 


Waving and bright, like forests of light, 
Their masses of bayonets thicken; 
And battle-clouds, like heroic shrouds, 
Boar aloft the souls of the stricken. 


in. 

Our regiments reel ’nenth the veteran steel 
Of that phalanx, steady and serried; 

And with corse-trampling feet the confused retreat 
Storms by us, bloody and hurried. 


IV. 

But the bugles blare through the thickening air, 
And our thunder-charge sweeps onward 
O’er a flame-lit path, like the demon-wrath 
Of Etna bursting sunward. 


Through crimson blanks in those alien ranks 
Breaks the stormy light of our sabres, 

And the death-struck rows of liberty’s foes 
.Arc the harvest of our labors. 


Like a scythe of fire, on their red retire 
Wo hang, till the streams are swollen 
With gory tides, and the coursers’ strides 
Plunge wearily over the fallen. j w. n* ?. 
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TIIE NORTHERN-LIGHTS. 


» T J. S W ■ T T. 


Tiie northern-lights! tho northern-lights! 
Wildly they glow in tho winter nights, 
Casting a crimson flush below 
Over tho white and dazzling snow; 
Flashing on high to the zenith far, 
Tinging with gold each purple star. 


On tho icy air they upward stream, 

Like tho lightning’s vivid and sudden gleam ; 
And rainbow tints in their brilliance blond, 
As shooting columns of fire ascend, 

Forming, where’er their radiance falls, 
Temples, and domes, and pillared halls. 

IIL 

In dazzling splendor those lights unroll, 
Darting and dashing around the polo ; 
Spreading their thin, etherial light 
Over the star-set dome of night; 

Flinging a liery arch on high, 

Spanning the depths of the northern sky. 


They have clothed in purplo tho icebergs bleak, 
And bathed in crimson each mountain peak : 
By tho crystal gates of tho frozen zone, 

Where the storm-king sits on his Arctic throne, 
Around which never a bird has sung, 

And never a bright-eyed flower has sprung. 


y. 

In a thousand changing and shadowy forms 
They are rushing forth from the land of storms; 
Their fiery foot-steps faster dash, 

As they flee from the iceberg's awful crash, 

Or tho thunder-tones of the ice-bound lake, 
When freezing waters their ice-chains break. 

VL 

They have danced in many a magic hall 
Where foot of mortal can never lall • 

In many a lolly and pillared pile, 

With its crystal domo and fretted aisle, 

Whero the hand of Nature, unseen and still, 
Has mocked at the pride of human skill. 
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Those phantom shapes, m their fairy piny, 
Change the long, dark night to a golden day; 
They are mail-clad warriors, and, hasting by, 
Their ranks they form in the star-lit sky, 
With lightning lances, glistening bright, 

And waving banners of living light. 

yul 

Those spectral bands are too wild for earth, 
In a spirit-land they have had their birth j 
Yet they oft are seen by mortal eye, 

In mid-night revels along the sky; 

With noiseless step and lightning glance, 

In cloud-land treading their fiery dance. 


DEBORAH. 

I am an old man. My hand trembles as I write. It is a strange- 
looking hand — shrivelled, and brown, and mottled with the dark spots 
which old age has imprinted on it. I can hardly believe the tale my 
mirror tells me; for Time, in his busy silence, has wrought sad changes 
there. The curls in which I used to glory are silver white ; my eyes, 
once dark and piercing, are sunken and faded, and look out like dying 
lights from underneath their drooping, reddened lids. This stooping, 
crazy form is but the wreck of what was once my pride. I sang once. 
They said I sang well. For years I led a choir which was the boast of 
the country round. The highest falsetto was not beyond my flexible 
voice, nor the deepest base below it. Now that voice, cracked and dis¬ 
cordant, can hardly falter through the scale, and dies away in a husky 
whisper. 

But I did not mean to talk of myself. These thoughts came over 
me as I looked down the past, to catch a glimpse of one who shone 
there so brightly, who shines now in the New Jerusalem. 

It was many years ago, for I was young then, when I first saw sweet 
Deborah Darling. It was on the first Sabbath in June. Oh ! how it 
comes up before me ! The waving leaves and the soft murmuring of 
the fresh breeze as it rippled through them; the bursts of liquid music 
that trilled without the church, and the voice of the meek old minister 
within, whose simple, heart-felt eloquence bound us like a spell. I oc¬ 
cupied my accustomed seat in the choir. The singers one by one dropped 
in, when, to my dismay, I found that my first treble was absent. 'What 
could we do ? I was perplexed beyond measure, for we had prepared 
ourselves with unusual care to sing before some distinguished strangers 
present, and without our leading treble we w f ere nothing. At last, one 
of the singers suggested that she had a cousin below who sang readily 
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by note. She might be persuaded, etc., etc. I hurried down stairs, 
and there, in an old square pew, for the first time beheld Deborah Dar¬ 
ling. How welll I remember it all! Her fair face suffused with 
blushes at the thought of taking so prominent a position, her gentle 
hesitation and timid reluctance, the sweet pitying expression that stole 
over her countenance as I told my perplexity, and her faltering acqui¬ 
escence at last. I had conquered Deborah, but Deborah had conquered 
me ! 

I led her to her place in the north gallery, the base were ranged in 
the south, and between them I took my stand, with the counter singers 
in a line before me, and, with a majestic flourish on my pitch-pipe, we 
burst into one of those fine old anthems which now lie neglected and 
forgotten. Never did I hear such music. Others may talk of Jenny 
Lind and Sontag, but never again will my ears hear such strains as 
gushed from the lips of Deborah. She sang with her whole heart; the 
delicate color deepened in her cheeks, her eyes glistened, and her face 
grew radiant with emotion. I sang mechanically. My thoughts, my 
eyes were fixed on Deborah ; and when she soared away, now carolling 
like a bird, and now gliding over the most difficult passages without an 
apparent thought of any thing but the language of devotion she w-as 
uttering, I felt as if listening to the songs of another "world. 

The anthem ceased, but my brain w r as in a "whirl. It seemed to me 
that the minister would pray about Deborah, that he w*ould preach 
about her, that every one must be thinking of her through the whole 
service. That was an unprofitable Sabbath to me ; yet she, sweet 
girl! w r ould gladly have led my thoughts toward the Heaven whither 
her own w'ere ever turning. 

That Sabbath passed aw r ay; the week passed away, and I had seen 
her, known her, and loved her. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon as bright and beautiful as ever shone 
on this fallen earth, that I drove through the fragrant pine w f oods of 

B-. The air was delicious, the scenery enchanting, and by my 

side sat Deborah. Every item of her appearance comes up vividly in 
my recollection. Her dress of spotless white, beneath which peeped 
out that slender little foot; the shawd of a color so delicate and soft, 
( I know not its name,) and the deep bonnet from whose dark shadow* 
her eyes beamed like stars. Never since have I seen such eyes as De¬ 
borah's, so full of liquid light, the soul looking out of their clear depths, 
as if no thought of defilement had ever marred its purity, and the long 
"lashes falling heavily over them, as though to veil such brightness from 
the rude gaze of mortals. A proud and happy man was I when, as I 
turned toward her, (and I never spoke without doing ifi) she w*ould look 
up for a moment with such a soft and timid glance, and then drop her 
eye-lids, as if terrified at her own boldness. The gentle murmur of her 
words thrilled my heart. It seemed to me it would be heaven to clasp 
that little hand. 

The sun w-ent down, and the silver disk of the moon gleamed in the 
eastern sky. The trees began to darken more thickly around us. I 
slackened my reins ; my horse walked gently along, and no sound broke 
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the stillness save the sighing of the wind through the pines and the me¬ 
lancholy chirp of the cricket. I looked at Dehorali, and my tongue 
found utterance. I told her how dear she was to me, how long, how 
ardently I had loved her ; how I never had loved, never could love 
another! 

I paused for a response. She trembled. The transparent muslin 
modestly folded about her neck heaved convulsively. A faint blush 
stole over her sweet face; her lips parted and closed again ; a few 
bright drops trembled on their long lashes, and then coursed slowly 
down her cheeks, as if loth to leave so fair a resting-place. Then, 
with a smile such as the augels wear, she looked up suddenly in my 
eyes, and said, with faltering utterance : ‘ No, Gregory, it must not be, 
it cannot be. We will be friends , but nothing more.* 

‘ Then you cannot love me ? 5 said I hoarsely, each word seeming to 
choke me in the utterance. 

Deborah turned and gave one glance from the depths of her speaking 
eyes. I needed no dearer answer. ‘ You are mine ! ’ I exclaimed 

with rapture. 

She shook her head mournfully. 

My heart sank within me. I tore a bough from the trees we were 
slowly pacing and, heedless of what I was doing, stripped off the leaves 
and flung them to the winds. I know not how long we rode in silence. 
A faint sigh roused me from my gloomy reverie, and Deborah’s voice 
broke the stillness : 

‘ Do not think me unkind, nor,’ her voice trembled, ‘ unloving. My 
heart rebels against my decision, but it is an unsafe guide, and I may 
not trust it. My life is consecrated to my Master’s service, and though 
others may serve Him more in other ways, I know that for me the path 
of usefulness and upward progress is that of single life. Love so precious 
as your3 would bind me too closely to the earth, and I should forget ami 
wander away from Oxe who loves me far more than you. But, Gre¬ 
gory,’ she laid her soft hand gently on my arm, ‘ you will be my friend. 
my clioseu ’ — she hesitated — ‘ my beloved friend ? ’ 

An unaccountable calmness came over me. I took the lit lie hand : 
‘ Yes, Deborah,’ I exclaimed, ‘ we will be friends for ever ! "While you 
walk on your solitary yvay I too will journey on alone. I ask only lor 
a kind thought, a kind look, and sometimes a kind word from you, and 
I will be satisfied. Your Master shall be mine. Like you I will pass 
upward, and when our love is chastened, and purified from every 
earthly stain, We shall meet to be separated no more. 

As I spoke, we came to a sudden bend in the road, and the moon¬ 
light streamed full on Deborah’s upturned face, wdiich shone with 
seraphic lustre, as if already gazing on the bliss of heaven. Our eyes 
met, her hand clasped mine, and angels registered the vows which our 
lips could not utter. 

We parted, each of us to pursue life’s weary way alone. We met 
seldom, and then our words were few. Our affection was too deep, too 
pure for utterance. Through others I heard often of Deborah ; of her 
patient, untiring, unselfish devotion to the comfort of others ; of her 
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unwavering equanimity under every trial; of her meek humility and 
unshrinking fortitude. Sometimes I received a few words of cheering* 
encouragement in her delicate chirography ; ^metimes a kind message, 
which bore to me a deeper meaning than the simple language con¬ 
veyed. 

It is ten years since I saw her last. Time had woven many a silver 
thread amid her dark locks. He had stolen her bloom, and wasted her 
form; but a tender light still beamed from her eyes, and her face 
seemed to reflect the radiance of the world she was approaching. De¬ 
borah was very dear to me in her youth. In hor old age she was wu 
spcakably precious. 

Deborah is gone. I have just knelt by the fresh green turf beneath 
which she is sleeping. I love to linger there ; to remember her sweet 
patience and child like faith ; to recall the many blissful hours she has 
already given me, and to look forward to the many, many more which 
are before me. I think of her as she walks the streets of the celestial 
city, as she mingles in the songs of the redeemed, and I move on with 
a firmer step and a lighter heart, seeking to work more faithfully for 
my Lord, till He shall call mo home. 

Master ! it has been a struggle of many years, but through Tiiee I 
have triumphed ! I love my angel ?tow, because she reflects Tiiine 
image. I ask no other heaven than the enjoyment of Thyself. 


imperial echoes. 


‘Nii. fe<-erit e*to. 

Hoc volo, sic jubeo, Bit pro ratioae voluntas 1 ’ — Juvenal. 


1 Well, be it war, then, for ten years at least! * 
Just so, stern Czar, perhaps for thrico the term, 
And every moment told with pouts of blood, 
And dying groans, and yells of savage joy: 

But why not use the frankness that beseems 
Imperial pride, and l>oldly say, ‘ My** war ? ’ 

For yours the monster is, and you alono 
Must bear the sin and stigma of its birth. 

And who are you that thus, in sport or spleen, 
Bare bring exasperate nations face to face, 

With fire and sword, insatiate of revenge, 

To wreak perdition, merciless as hell’s ? 

What are you, prithee, but a worm at best — 

A royal reptile of a grander coil, 

And fang of deadlier venom, than the mass 
Of earth’s plebeian crawlers, yet with them 
Co-doomed to grovel, and with them at last 
Bo trampled back into the common clay ? 
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1 1 ’ll not have peace, till my last soldier fails! ’ 

Plain language, Czar, and simple as a child’s; 

Yet aught moro awful than its ruthless sense. 

Ne’er taxed the tierce vernacular of fiends; 

For lo! the mighty myriads levied forth 
From every hamlet of your world-wide realm, 

And forced to sunder all the chords that bind 
The heart to home and kindred, evermore 
To waft your ruffian eagles to their prey; 

Yet these, all these must perish to a man, 

Ere your imperial wrath will suffer Peace, 

God’s loveliest angel, to revisit earth I 
Then add the crowning woe, that not a soul 
Of all the hosts your iron will thus dooms 
To war’s red Molocit, can its fate fuV.il; 

* But far away in some lone hut, beside 

The frozen Lena, or in shaggy tent, 

By Don’s dark stream, or in the wattled lodge, 

Slow wheeling o’er the Ukraine’s boundless steppes, 

Thero shall be bitter tears and life-long wail 
For loved ones, never to be welcomed more! 

And, Czar, sinco commerce, in these gentler years, 

Has bound remotest nations in tho bonds 
Of mutual interest in each other’s fate, 

Where dwells there one, of all the tribes of men, 

But feels tho blow you’ve struck tho common weal ? 

Even hero the humblest drudge of glebe or mart, 

A thousand leagues beyond your knout’s fell sweep, 

Must earlier, later toil for daily bread 
To feed his babes withal, that you, forsooth, 

May glut your greed upon friendless foo 1 

* Tho man is very sick! ’ and so was he 
By whom the Levite passed with dainty step 
Upon the other side; but you improve 
The coy example of your fellow-priest 
By fulling on the fallen, might and main; 

Nay, with your bloody crozier beating back 
The hand out-stretched to pour the oil and wine I 

All! B OMAN off, albeit yonder Heaven 
Seem far enough from this forsaken world, 

Yet be assured that drop of guiltless blood 
Ne’er stained its flowers, nor wail for wanton wrong 
Its echoes thrilled, sinco the first shepherd’s dirge, 

Unseen, unheard, or unremembered there l 
If heathen Felix, passing in review 
Tho petty acts of his provincial sway, 

Trembled to learn of judgment from the lips 
Of Paul, the outcast, warning in his bonds, 

How should your Christian soul, in all its pomp 
And pride of boundless sovereignty, be moved, 

To hear tho voice of Conscience drown the din 
Of clashing legions, by your madness roused 
To battle’s crimson orgies, and recall 
His words, who spake as mortal never spake: 

‘Woe to that man by whom oflonces come! ’ 

New-York, Sept., 1854. w. r. r. 
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HAVANA SE GAR- SMOKE. 


IN THE HARBOR.. 


* jVu s ibe vm. que hora as? Do n't yon know what o’clock it is ? ’ 

Jock’s Span. Grammar, p. 323. 

‘ Come up on deck, come up ; Cuba’s in sight! ’ shouted Pote, in a 
highly tremulous voice, to his friend Brick, who, still seated at the din¬ 
ner-table, was dallying with a coy kernel of a hickory-nut that refused 
to come out, pick he never so wisely. 

‘ Good ! very good ! — now Pote, sit down calmly and help mo 
finish this bottle of sherry. I’ve a presentiment that we ’re all going 
to live long enough to finish it, smoke a segar, and go up — if go up 
wc must — sec Cuba, and then die.’ 

‘ B-but Cuba’s in sight! ’ added Pote. 

‘ Good again ! Very glad to hear it; hope it ’ll stay so ; sit down ! * 

In about half-an-hour, Brick and Pote were on the deck of the 
steamer ‘ Crescent City.’ ‘ See ! see ! ’ spoke Pote, ‘ over there on the 
weather-quarter, that light-blue cloud, a3 it were, that ’s Cuba! ’ 

‘ Smoke/ You can’t fool me,’ remarked Brick, scntentiously ; 
' d’ye see that steerage-passenger there with a short six in his mouth ? 
Well, lie’s making Cuba!’ 

‘ N-no lie aint! Captain M‘C- just said it was Cuba, and it 

seems to me. Yes ! ’ and here Pote stopped and snufled up the air, ‘ it 
seems to me I can catch a smell of spicy air, a perfumed zephyr from 
beautiful Cuba! * 

‘ Hold on, Pole ! Don’t exhaust yourself; it’s only an exhalation 
of hedyosmia from Miss Johnson’s handkerchief. Do n’t you see her 
coming up from the cabin ? * 

A great deal of conversation, ditto liquor was disposed of by the pas¬ 
sengers during the afternoon. The subject of their discourse was, 
whether they could reach the Moro Castle before sun-set, and thus be 
able to run up the harbor to an anchorage, and go ashore that night. 
Practical Brick and poetical Pote — the former smoking like a house on 
fire — as the sun went down, walked forward, and over the steamer’s 
bow gazed into the dark water of the gulf— the one in mild-eyed 
wonder gazing at while querying ‘ whence came the fragile shells that, 
Nautilus-like, floated over the sad weaves, and where went the swift¬ 
winged flying-fish that shot from wave to wave ? ’ while the other 
revolved over ‘ how those cussed little Portuguese men-of-war must be 
mashed up after the steamer had run ’em down, and whether fried 
flying-fish would n’t go well ? * 

As it grew darker, the Moro light shone out, then another and another, 
till gas-lighted Havana was before them. The pilot came on board ; 
and New-York, Jr., having discovered during the voyage two hand- 
organs with grinder-attachments, to Brick’s great joy succeeded in get- 
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ting them aft on the quarter-deck, and the steamer run under the walls 
of the Moroto the tune of ‘ Casta Diva' ‘ while she sat in The Low- 
Backed Car ’ promiscuously, and came to anchor by the guard-ship, 
under the walls of the Cabanas. Soon through the dark waters flashed 
in phosphorescent light the oars of a custom-house boat, which rowed 
all night round the steamer. Every oars-man had a lighted segar in 
his mouth, and the man at the stern seemed to have two. Beautiful 
Cuba! 

A flash of light and the report of a gun came booming over the 
water ; then from out the guard-house in the Cabanas fort, high over 
the heads of Brick and Pote, came the shrill cry of the sentinels, 
‘ Alerta ! 1 and the roll of drums and the blast of bugles rang out as 
the guard made the rounds. The sound of music came faintly over the 
waters of the harbor : it was the military band performing on the 
Plaza. Pote strained his eyes to make out form or shape to the city, 
then up to the fort, then at the custom-house boat, but darkness was 
over all; then up at the sky. * 0 Brick! this is very lovely ; how 
brilliantly the stars shine ! Heaven seems nearer to the dwellers in 
tills fair land, than to us of the cold and dismal North.* But Brick 
heard not; he was leaning over the side of the steamer, listening to 
the roll-call of Spanish oaths coming out of the custom-house boat. 
Some one, regardless of the old saw, ‘ Coals to Newcastle,’ had chucked 
a lighted segar Into this nest of hornets, and they were singing. Beside 
giving one ear to this, he had a mental eye fixed on the dark-eyed 
schoras, and the dark-brown segars, and the opera, and cock-fights, and 
a bull-fight, and all those other little arrangements he proposed putting 
into the next day, and so on. ‘ Good-night, Pote! I’m going to turn 
in ; it’s too damp on deck. T 11 see you to-morrow morning early/ 
Brick hereupon dove down into the cabin, where a select little party 
were drinking rum and porter. 

He had an indistinct recollection, on waking up, of being in some 
strange place, and jumping out of the berth, looked through the dead¬ 
light of his state-room, and found the moon shining brightly on the 
walls of the Cabanas. Looking at his watch, and finding it about five 
o’clock, he dressed and went up on deck. Now for the first time in his 
life, as he gazed on the strange scene around him, made misty in the 
moon-light, did he feel at heart a faint symptom of a new-born sensa¬ 
tion — a love for the beautiful; but he choked it with a cup of coflee 
and a segar. As morning dawned, the vessels of every nation in the 
distance at anchor, the fort on the Punta, the hospital, prison, barracks, 
the Moro Castle, with its light-house, and the Cabanas stood out in bold 
relief against the strong light; and at sun-rise, as the steamer started 
for her wharf, they passed the Havana, bathed in rosy light, rising from 
the water like an exhalation of the morning. 

By the time the steamer had reached her wharf, boats of all kinds 
and shapes, from the man-of-war’s cutter down to the waterman's two- 
oared boat— across between a canvas-covered Jersey wagon and an 
Italian gondola — had been or were along-side. 

Pote, about seven o’clock, came on deck, and Brick at once saluted 
him : ‘ Good morning! — have n’t we got the tools here for a romance. 
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liey ? But what hotel are you going to ? ’ Brick might as well have 
left this question unasked. Pote was all eyes. He had n’t an ear just 
then for a syren, let alone Brick. Ten minutes toned him down though 
to the realities of life ; and in answer to Brick’s repeated hotel ques¬ 
tion, he answered : 

‘ The Colon , of course, if we can get in there. The major-domo of 
the hotel will be here before long with a boat, and then we can go over 
to the Havana with him.’ 

Brick’s mind at rest, he opened on Pote. 4 Is n’t this the place to 
live and die in, ’specially about August ? Look at that boat-load of 
oranges, piled hi like coals in a collier. See those palms over there at 
Casa Blanca , and over there at Regia. Admire the soft green of those 
hills. Twig the moustache of that old cock in the custom-house boat. 
Look at those ‘ coolies ’ rowing that boat; they ’re a fresh importation 
from the East-Indies, brought here to do away with slavery ; ’twont 
work though. Hallo! there’s two English mcn-of-war, and a brig 
ditto. What are they doing here ? And there’s a Spanish man-of-war 
steamer. Never a bit of striped bunting in the harbor. But here’s 
our boat. Where’s your baggage ? ’ 

In a few minutes, Brick and Pote were seated under the awning of 
the boat, with their luggage, spinning over the flashing waters of the 
harbor, toward the custom-house wharf. One of the oars-men, a negro 
of ‘ tremendous build,’ had a breadth of chest and a mass of muscle 
large enough to establish a Farnese Hercules in business. The other 
oars-inan, a Spaniard, pulled the bow-oar in fine style. Together they 
made La Gertrudis run the water like a lively thing. While Pote 
was vainly endeavoring to drink in with his eyes the ‘ tilings of beauty ’ 
all round him, that he might lay in a stock of 4 joy for ever,’ the major- 
domo ordered the small sail spread, and on they flew. But hark ! — 
what shout is that ? Not ten feet astern of them a rival boat, El 
Podcr dc Dios , is cracking on all sail and oars, New-York, Jr., stand¬ 
ing up in her, is shouting for delight at the prospect of going in ahead ; 
but the oars-men in Brick’s boat lie down to it; they strain every 
nerve ; the water runs by them like a mill-race. ‘ Push on! Cara ! 
oh! go ahead 1 ’ shouted the major-domo in Spanish, and by miraculous 
exertions, La Gertrudis shot ahead like an arrow, and the last heard 
from New-York, Jr., was, ‘ Oh ! get away with your d — d old ‘ La Gcr- 
hccr-tub ! ’ ’ 

Arrived at the wharf, they clambered up, had their luggage brought 
after them, and stood under the shed, waiting till the ‘ most faithful ’ of 
her Catholic Majesty’s aduancros would give them a landing-permit 
and examine their baggage. The steamer 4 Isabel ’ had that morning 
arrived from Charleston, and her passengers, added to those of the 
* Crescent City,’ gave the ollicials plenty of business, and necessarily 
delayed los Americanos in their hot haste to see the Havana. Ncw- 
York, Jr., boiled over with wrath at the detention. ‘ Only just wait till 
v:c get hold of things here ! Won’t we change all this ? Is n’t there 
any way of swimming round the Custom-house, instead of going through 
it ? ’ said he, as he examined the depth of water round the wharf. 

‘ Look there ! ’ he continued, 4 aint we in an outside country ? There 's 
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the captain of a bark giving orders on horseback ! Do n’t he look jolly, 
tearing round decks there ? ’ Looking in the direction indicated, Brick 
saw sure enough, on the forward deck of a vessel just coming to anchor 
near the wharf, a man on horse-back. Whether he was captain or not, 
New-York, Jr., only knew, and he had spoken. Half-a-dozen sailor-rig¬ 
ged functionaries, with Capitan- General painted in gilt letters on the 
black ribbons round their straw-hats, with each a segar in his mouth, 
assisted by looking on at the opening and examination of trunks, band- 
boxes, valises, chests, etc. The heat of the day was soon felt. One 
gentleman, an invalid, fainted, but he was not uncared for ; almost in 
an instant assistance was rendered him, for were there not Americans 
there ? One lady fanned his pale face ; another applied a vinaigrette ; 
a glass of ice-water was brought; and while the invalid slowly 
revived — the excitement at its height — the door of the office was 
thrown open, the landing-permits given. The major-domo of the hotel 
asked Brick and Pote to open their trunks. The Custom-house officer 
lifted up the lids through ceremony—your real Spaniard is so courte¬ 
ous — and the next instant Brick saw his trunk — a trunk heavy 
enough in the States to have occupied the united groans of two Irish¬ 
men — lifted like a cork by a stalwart nigger to the top of his head. 
Pote’s baggage was handled in like manner by a couple more, and pass¬ 
ing the sentinel at the gate, they found themselves, after a minute’s 
walk, in the comfortable Hotel de Colon . h. p. l. 


FIRE-ISLAND LIGHT. 


BT ISAAC UiCLIlLAI, 


Like a pale ghost in sheeted white, 

On its lone isle the light-house stands: 
The noon-day glitters hot and bright 
Athwart its tall sepulchral height, 

And on its girdling sands. 

No red llowers nod their painted bells 
To lure the bee in honeyed cells, 

Or spice the air with luscious smells 
Around its desert base: 

But only the dry-bladed grass, 

Or the salt-sedge, a tangled mass, 
Spring o’er the barren place. 

Ne’er poureth there the liquid note 
Of song-bird, from melodious throat, 
At dawn or close of day ; 

But only the wild sea-bird’s shriek, 
The plover’s whistle, or the bleak, 
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Shrill pibroch of the curlew, Bound 
The melancholy shores around, 

Or piping of the beach-bird's Hock, 

O'er shelly cove or weedy rock. 

Yot, in the sultry summer’s prime, 

It is a soothing haunt, I ween; 

When Ocean beats his hollow chime, 
Sweet-sounding, mellow and serene; 

When winds are soft and seas aro bright, 
And tho sands sparkle in the light, 

And tho smooth-rounded billowy waves 
Roll in like turfy rural graves, 

And the white sea-mews skim the deep, 

Or high in airy circles sweep. 

And ever’t is a blessed spot 
To tho poor sea-boy, whose hard lot 
Dooms him to strive with blast and breeze, 
And roam the melancholy seas. 

When sailing from his native land, 

High perched upon the giddy mast, 
lie wipes his tear with rugged hand ; 

And through the falling night is cast 
His last fond glances, to discern 
llis home, where thy pale lanterns burn ; 
Then, clinging to the slippery spar, 

Upon thy steady-beaming star 
Ho gazes, till the gloom of night 
And tho salt spray liido theo from sight. 

And ever, as he wandercth wide 
O’er unknown sea and foreign tide, 

Where Indian typhoons lash tho surgo 
Far o’er tho globe’s remotest verge, 

Or where the frozen {Kilo doth pour 
Its ice-bergs on the frozen shore; 

Or in the tropic island-bays, 

Where golden fruits each grove displays, 
His eyes, in fancy, fondly strain 
To catch thy watch-fires o’er the main. 

When voyaging to dear nativo land, 

For years an exile from her strand, 

With throbbing heart lie climbs the mast 
At night, to sweep the watery waste; 

Tho seas run high, the breakers roar, 

They thunder all along the shore, 

Tho gale blows hoarsely o’er the main, 

Tho reefed sails all are tom in twain, 

The bulk-heads creak, the timbers groan, 
No moon illumes the path unknown. 


Oh ! frantic then, his glances turn 
To where thy lurid lamps should burn; 
But blinding spray, and solemn night, 
And sea-fogs long hide theo from sight. 
At length tlames out thy beacon-light, 
At length resounds the joyous cry 
That 4 Old Fire-Island Light is nigh ! 1 
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HOME-SICKNESS. 

The sun to-niglit in leaving his domain, 

Who now at this past-midnight hour doth stand, 
Waving his mantle o’er my native land, 

Drew up to sky upon the slanting plane 
Ilis golden rays had made, bright sheaves of rain, 
A parting gift for those he left behind; 

And, calling to a fawning slave, the wind, 
lie bade him roll away the cloudy wain: 

While now the airs of night, a misty band, 
Out-pour the freighted moisture, as a potion 
To earth, wherein a kindly blessing lies: 

’T is thus my heart waves up with luring wand 
Some gift of thought, while hying o’er the ocean, 
And vapory dreams bear back to me the prize. 


THE MAN IN ARMOR. 


▲ SKKTCII OP "WEST-INDIAN LIFE. 


Few sights are so beautiful to a Northern eye as night in the tropics. 
The suddenness of night-fall; the instantaneous beaming forth of 
those wondrous stars, so apparently near ; the feeling that earth, and 
moon, and stars are floating together in a lambent ether, all is new, 
wonderful, and beautiful. 

Such were my delicious emotions as I arrived, after a wearisome sea- 
voyage, in the harbor of St. Thomas, in the West-Indies. As we 
approached the town, the gun fired from the fort at the hour of sun-set, 
and evening descended instantaneously. Venus, the star of the night, 
beamed forth ; not the cold beauty of our Northern sky, but the sweet, 
burning queen of the South. Every planet seemed a neighbor ; and it 
was some time before I could move my eyes from the heavens, and 
gaze upon the scarcely less beautiful earth. 

The town, with its many lights — always a welcome sight to the 
traveller; tho hill-top, crowned with the Buccaneer’s Tower ; the 
light, graceful boats of the negroes crowding round the ship; their 
songs in the melancholy minor key; the warm and tranquil atmo¬ 
sphere, altogether carried me away into the land of reverie and dreams, 
and a pleasant languor and indistinctness took possession of me. 

‘ An enchanting picture,’ said a voice behind me. It was my friend, 
the silent Englishman, as we called him on board. 

‘ It is, indeed,’ was all I felt inclined to say. 

‘ The town, rising like the goddess from the waves ; the palms, toss¬ 
ing their branches in the air ; above, this transcendent sky ; at our 
feet, ocean, blue and beautiful! ’ 
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I was astonished to hear my silent friend talk on at this rate, and 
turned to look at him. He was a pale, sorrowful man ; and I judged 
him to be one of those invalids who try to piece out a broken life by 
retreat to these islands. 

‘ You are familiar with this part of the world ? ’ I suggested. 

4 Yes ; these are romantic places. I have an estate on one of them. 
I come down to see to it now and then. They give the estates very 
queer names. * Diamond and Ruby ’ is one of them ; 4 Prosperity/ 

* Mary’s Hope,’ etc., etc. Mine is called the ‘ Man in Armor.’ ’ 

4 Ah! then yours has the queerest name yet.’ 

4 Yes, and the queerest story ; a story of crime, of misfortune, of 
retribution ; a melo-dramatic story, for West-Indian life is all melo¬ 
drama. Crime grows here like the plants which grow in the jungles, 
as wild and distorted as they.’ 

In the bustle of landing, I lost my friend, and forgot him, his estate, 
and his story, until the next evening, I met him pacing the piazza of 
the hotel, and smoking his segar. We joined company, and smoked 
together, lazily watching the negresses poising their burdens on the 
head, and walking under them with the majesty of dark Cleopatras, 
chanting, as they ^walked, their wild, melancholy songs. 

4 By the way,’ I remarked, 4 you spoke of your estate last night, and 
its history, as if it were no secret. Might a stranger ask to hear it, or is 
it of a private nature ? ’ 

4 Oh ! by all means. Every body knows it. On its own island, it is 
the favorite after-dinner topic ; and if you will take passage with me 
on the little schooner, which to-morrow night will take me over to the 
neighboring island, I will tell it to you by the witching light of these 
stars.’ 

I accepted with alacrity. The next night, (for they do every thing 
in the night in the West-Indies,) we embarked on a very crazy little 
schooner; and I almost repented, when I saw our crew, that a foolisli 
desire to hear a story had caused me to intrust my precious self to a 
captain who whistled for the wind, and who seemed descended from 
some African Hecuba, and whose assistants were as black and wierd as 
himself. However, my friend seemed satisfied, and I tried to be. 

4 You know,’ my friend began, 4 that these planters generally send 
their sons to England or the United States'to be educated, and you have 
probably some West-Lidian boy in your memory who was the brigand, 
the desperado of your class at school. Two boys, of the true type of 
ungovemed tropicals, left this island we are now approaching many 
years ago for England. They were placed at school, and were endured 
for the sake of their money, which was supposed to be inexhaustible. 
Philip, the eldest, was somewhat amenable to law and order, after a 
time ; but William, the younger, put all authority at defiance, and at 
length, in a fit of passion, stabbed one of the boys. 

4 Before the young murderer could be caught, he and his brother had 
effectually escaped, and the only trace of them was to a neighboring 
sea-port, where they were supposed to have embarked for home. 

4 Meanwhile the father, whom I shall call Yickars, received from 
England intelligence of this transaction, but no news of his boys. His 
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distress can be better imagined than described. His wife, a Spanish 
woman, died under the agony and suspense. All that was left to him 
was one daughter, Annunciata, a child of twelve years. He sent east 
and west for his lost children, but no tidings came of them. 

* One other friend he had, who shared his watchings and his sorrows. 
This was the good Father Pedro, the Catholic priest, who spent his life 
in the humble but unwearying care of his church and his people, and 
who dearly loved the wife of Vickars, one of his most devout children. 
He was one day sitting at a window which commanded the sea, talk¬ 
ing to the afflicted father, and offering to go himself in search of the 
lost bop, when in the extreme distance he descried a sail. ‘ A ship ! ’ 
* a ship! ’ How anxiously was she watched ! — how intently they had 
scanned every sail for months ! — how they sat w ith suspended breath 
till she came nearer! 

4 At length, after many w r eary hours, the ship reached the dock. On 
her deck stood one boy ; only one ; yes, it was he : it w r as William ! 

‘ Even in this hour of inexpressible emotion arose the cry, 4 Where is 
thy brother ? ’ 

4 William told, with many tears and sighs, a story of great length 
and great interest. They had escaped to Madeira ; thence had started 
for home. Had been taken against their w r ill to Lisbon. Had been 
inhospitably put ashore, as their money was gone. Had retreated into 
the interior ; joined a party of robbers, or been taken up by them ; and 
Philip, having offended the chief, had been murdered, or at least was 
dragged insensible from his brother’s sight; and William, tied and 
wounded, was carried in another direction by the robber-troop. 

4 Escaping at last, he reached the sea; found a ship bound for the 
West-Indies. The captain, more hospitable than the last, took him on 
board, and restored him to his father. 

4 Old Father Pedro was an attentive listener to this story. He had 
never liked William ; and he thought there w r ere some discrepancies in 
this story. 

4 4 You say, my son, that the robbers took you past the convent of 
Santa Maria, about three leagues from Lisbon ? * said Father Pedro. 

4 William turned very pale, but that might be caused by painful 
recollections. 

4 4 Yes, good father,’ said Jie. 

4 4 1 know that country well, and was bora not far from that convent,’ 
said the old man, musingly. 

4 The events in the history of this family had been so shocking, that 
Vickars sank into a state of incapacity. Although a man in the vigor 
of life two years before, he w f as now sunken and apparently aged. He 
seemed to see his lost son ; he forgot the name of the one who lived ; 
and only now and then roused himself to reason and memory. 

4 His estate, which w r as large, came very much into the hands of 
William, who, though young, proved himself an excellent man of 
business. His slaves worked more hours than any gang on the island, 
and his sugar and coffee brought high prices. He led a life of unparal¬ 
leled license and dissipation, and seemed to fear neither God nor man. 
Yes, there was one man who made him tremble, and that was Father 
Pedro. 
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‘ At length it occurred that this check should be removed. Father 
Pedro had long since determined to go to Spain, and to make search tor 
the unfortunate Philip, but many things detained him. The Catholic 
priests are, as elsewhere, very dominant men on these islands, and very' 
important, particularly in the Spanish Islands, to the government; so 
he must wait until some successor arrived to take his place. At length, 
all difficulties being smoothed away, Father Pedro departed silently, 
not communicating the purpose of this journey to any save one, and 
this one was old La?ita , an African slave. 

4 An African slave means one brought from Africa immediately, 
having still the original brand on the forehead given by the slaver. 
Of these the islands of Cuba and Porto-Rico are full, and a wild, fierce 
race they are. The gyves have not yet entered their souls, and they 
seem to have a supernatural power about them, burning ever in their 
untamed eyes. 

‘ Old Lanta was the commanding spirit of the plantation. She had 
been very insubordinate at first, and Father Pedro had interfered to 
save her many a cruel punishment. She was now old, subdued, and 
attached to the family, and especially to Father Pedro. 

4 The family estates were three in number. One lying on the sea- 
coast was called ‘ The Bay/ Another, more to the inland, was called 
‘ The Sapphire,’ from its commanding a view of the blue ocean. The 
third, and by far the finest, was called the 4 Man in Armor,’ from a 
fanciful decoration to the fapade of the house — an effigy of a man in 
full armor lying beneath each window — the proprietor having paid 
this tribute to his love of 4 merrie England ’ in her feudal days. 

4 Yickars grew nigh to death, and prepared to resign all these posses¬ 
sions. As the body gave way, the mind came back, and summoning 
his lawyer, he dictated as follows : 

4 4 I have three estates, and I pray to God that I may still have three 
children. My fine estate, called the 4 Man in Armor,’ I give to my sou 
Philip, if he be living ; and I give it in trust to my son William, to 
keep for him, twenty years. If, at the expiration of that time, he is 
not heard from, it becomes the property of William. My estate of 
‘ The Bay ’ I give to my son William, My estate of 4 The Sapphire ’ I 
give to my daughter Annuneiata.’ 

4 And other provisions followed, which do not affect this story. 

4 This will was signed by Yickars, in the presence of his son William, 
his lawyer, and one Mr. Agayo, a Spanish gentleman, who owned an 
adjoining estate, and, unnoticed by all of them, old Lanta, who was 
busy in the room. 

4 Poor Annuneiata, whose youth had been withered by these events 
after paying the last sad offices of respect to the remains of her father, 
departed for England, to the relatives whom she had never seen, hoping 
to receive some alleviation to the grief which consumed her. 

4 Meanwhile her brother employed himself in altering and refitting 
his houses, particularly the 4 Man in Armor.’ He sent away all thv 
slaves pertaining to it to his other plantations, and employed some 
Spaniards, who had newly arrived on the island. 

‘ One day, as he was surveying the fa 9 adc, he muttered to himself* 
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‘ Almost large enough for a man’s body.’ He started as he heard a 
step behind him, but felt reassured, as he saw only old Lanta. 

‘ After giving her a sound rebuke for lounging about, .he sent her 
away; but her curiosity was aroused, and she determined to watch 
him. 

‘ About this time the island was very much agitated by the report 
that Mr. Agayo was found dead in his bed. In these islauds, the events 
are so few that one such thing as this, which does not attract much 
notice in a larger place, fills the minds of the whole population. He 
had been at a dinner the night before, had drunk freely, but had gone 
home perfectly well, and that was all that was known. 

‘ Before this event had ceased to be a topic of conversation, the din¬ 
ner-parties of the island were enlivened by a very different rumor, 
which was, that the lost heir of the ‘ Man in Armor ’ was alive, and 
coming to claim his own‘again. It at first was a rumor, but soon 
became more, by the arrival of a letter from Father Pedro to William, 
which read thus: 

‘ ‘ God be with you, my son, and give you satisfaction in the tidings I 
bring. Your brother, whom you believed dead, is alive ! I found him 
in the holy convent of Santa Maria, injured in mind and body, but 
still, I hope, capable of improvement. The holy brothers of the con¬ 
vent found him bruised and bleeding at the foot of a precipice. They 
took him up and tenderly cared for him. His memory is a fleeted much, 
and he may never quite recover it. He can recall nothing of the rob¬ 
ber-troop, of whom you have so vivid a recollection, but remembers 
something of riding with you up a mountain-pass, when his horse 
stumbled, and he fell. He cannot approach this place without emo¬ 
tions almost overpowering. The holy brothers tell me that they see a 
change for the better in him in the last year, and I need not tell you 
that he knew me, and will accompany me back to that home from 
which a mysterious fate has so long withheld him. 

‘ ‘ My blessing to my child, Annunciata ! Your father! I have heard 
he is dead ! I pray for the repose of his soul. May our Lady and the 
Saints pray for him ! 

‘ ‘ Thine, in the hope of Heaven, Peduo/ 

‘ How William received this intelligence history does not inform us 
but before Father Pedro and Philip arrived, another sudden death start¬ 
led the inhabitants. The old lawyer who drew up the will and wit¬ 
nessed the signature was thrown irom his horse and killed; and now 
suspicions became rife, for William had been seen in his company not 
long before. 

‘ Still justice, always tardy where the suspicious person is rich and 
powerful, took no notice of these things, though private individuals 
were much excited about them. 

‘ In this state was the public when Father Pedro and Pliilip arrived ; 
the latter feeble and shattered, but still a reasonable man. 

‘As soon as decency would allow, after the arrival of Pliilip, Fatlier 
Pedro suggested to William that it was proper for him to resign the 
house and estate of the ‘ Man in Armor ’ to its rightful owner, as he had 
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heard the conditions of the will mentioned by many of the inhabitants. 
William coolly replied that he believed it to be in the possession of that 
person now,* and produced a will, signed by his father, witnessed by 
the lawyer and Mr. Agayo, the principal features of which were these : 

‘ That the two largest estates were the property of William, the 
smaller being the property of Annunciata ; no mention being made of 
Philip whatever. 

* Many persons on the Island had heard of the original will, many 
had talked with the deceased gentlemen about it; but still no one had 
any personal knowledge of it. 

‘ Father Pedro was not to be so easily discouraged, and asked several 
influential men to go with him to the ‘ Man in Armor,’ confront William, 
tell him of their suspicions, and ascertain what they could. 

‘William received them all in the most undaunted manner, declared 
his determination to maintain his rights, and put all suspicion at de¬ 
fiance. 

‘ ‘ How do you dare, gentlemen, because one man dies in his bed, and 
another falls from his horse, to say that I have murdered them, or caused 
them to be murdered ? Why do you believe that, because I inherit my 
father’s estates — he believing himself to have no other son — that, 
therefore, I have forged a will ? Produce your proofs, gentlemen, of my 
guilt ; produce one connecting link between me and the death of these 
men, and I will abdicate in favor of my brother, a feeble and broken 
man, who shall have the care and support he requires, but who never 
shall hold the position of power and proprietorship which I hold.’ 

‘A low, fiendish laugh was the only sound which broke the stillness 
after this speech of William’s. Old Zanta had stolen in as he spoke, 
and now stood behind Father Pedro’s chair uttering her broken and al¬ 
most unintelligible sounds. 

‘ William sprang at her, but an athletic man near him held him down 
in his chair, while the old woman spoke, brandishing a vial in her 
hand : 

‘ ‘ He kill him ! he kill Mr. Agayo ! He ask him to drink the night 
before he die ; he put this in his cup ! He kill de old lawyer ; lie knock 
him off his horse under de cotton-wood tree. I watch him ! Dere is 
more like dis in his dressin’-case, and something else, too! 

‘ The old woman watched him growing livid under her words, and 
darted toward him. ‘ You kill my daughter, too; you say you love 
her ; you beat her, you break her heart. I break your heart! ’ The 
old creature fell on the floor uttering wild shrieks. Like all her ima¬ 
ginative and savage race, she could be wily and quiet for a time ; but 
the terrible flood would come at last, and now it overwhelmed her. 

‘ The gentlemen gathered around William. Father Pedro and one 
other were dispatched for the dressing-case. Tn it w r as discovered seve¬ 
ral vials of poison, and, in a secret top, the original will, the contents of 
which have been before stated. 

‘ William recovered his coolness somewhat, begged of the gentlemen 
to remember that the word of a slave w T as not of value as testimony, 
but surrendered himself a prisoner, and desired that legal opinion should 
be obtained at once, as he V'ould then clear himself. 
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‘ He walked iuto a small room near the hall-door, from which there 
was no egress except the window and door, both of which were ellect- 
ually guarded. 

‘ Six men remained through the night, two walking up and down be¬ 
fore the window, two in front of the door, and two more threw them¬ 
selves on the couches in the hall, waiting to relieve their comrades. 

‘ In the morning the dignitaries of the Islands arrived, the door of the 
room was opened, but the prisoner was gone. 

‘ The men w r ho had guarded the window had not left their post; the 
door w T as securely guarded; there was no other opening to the room. 
It seemed as if he must have entered the solid W'all. 

‘ However, he w f as gone. The search for him proved utterly unsuc¬ 
cessful, and w T as given up. Gradually he ceased to he talked about. 
There were wild rumors of his having been seen in a boat, pulling for 
some ship ; but nothing very definite was known. 

4 Perhaps a year after this sudden disappearance, Annunciata came 
back from England. She was followed by an English gentleman to 
w hom she had promised her hand ; and, finding her brother Philip 
much improved in mind and body, she determined to celebrate her mar¬ 
riage at his house, and endeavor to break the chain of dreadful events 
winch had followed one another under the roof of the ‘ Man in Armor.’ 

‘ The marriage day of Annunciata arrived. They had deemed it pro¬ 
per to show their sense of the neighborly kindness gf their friends, and 
invite them to be present. Although the fate of William hung over 
them like a dark cloud, yet their conviction of his crimes, and his harsh 
and unbrotherly conduct toward them, had blotted out the love of kin¬ 
dred, aud they had got to look upon him as something mysterious and 
dreadful, and to try to forget him. 

‘ The W'edding w'as arranged with great state, as became the wealth 
and social position of the parties. The planters, in their beautiful 
equipages, drew up before the superb entrance of the ‘ Man in Armor.’ 
The negroes, in holiday costume, filled the grounds. Numbers of them 
from the other estates, with their bright-colored dresses and white tur¬ 
bans, came on in processions, bringing flow'ers to throw before the 
bride. 

‘About five in the evening, as the grateful sea-breeze began to spring 
up, the bridal troupe walked to the church, w'herc the faithful Father 
Pedro pronounced the marriage vows and benediction. 

‘ Returning to the house, refreshments were served in the grounds. 
As the bride and her immediate friends were retiring to the grand sa¬ 
loon, a rocket ascended from the remote comer of the garden. The 
guests immediately hastened tliither, thinking that their hospitable en¬ 
tertainers had provided a new treat for them. The rockets drew the 
attention of the bridal party in the saloon, and they all crowded to the 
window's, for they W'ere as much surprised as their guests. They were 
soon absorbed in something more startling still. The sound of groans, 
proceeding they knew not whence, followed by clanking of metal, and 
a heavy fall. 

‘ Immediately a servant rushed in, seized Father Pedro’s robe, and 
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drew him to the outside of the house. There, detached from the win¬ 
dow, lay one of the ‘ Men in Armor,’ leaving a ghastly opening in the 
wall of the house. A few, bolder than the rest, drew near and dis¬ 
covered the horrible truth. Within the ‘ Man in Armor ’ was the body 
of William, stifled in his own ingenious contrivance. Poetic justice 
could not have demanded a more fitting termination to such a career. 
The fastenings of the mouth-piece of the casque, made to fly open at a 
touch, had grown rusty with the dampness, and had resisted all efforts 
to open them. 

‘ The confessions of a Spaniard, shortly after apprehended for some 
crime or other, supplied the deficiencies in this story. William had 
designed this hiding-place to afford him a refuge in that day when re¬ 
tribution should find him. It was a suit of armor, painted to match 
the stone effigies which ornamented the house, and ingeniously fitted 
to a small closet in the w r all of the house. He had used it success¬ 
fully on the night of his escape, remaining quietly in it wdiile his guards 
were in the house, and letting himself out when they had all gone. It 
was true that he had escaped in a boat to one of the lesser islands, 
where he was not known, returning sometimes in the night, and al¬ 
ways determining to be revenged on his brother and F ather Pedro. 

‘ The wedding having come to his knowledge, he determined to use 
his infernal hiding-place on that occasion ; to issue from it at nightfall, 
to bury his murderous knife in the heart of his unoffending brother, and 
to escape the w T ay he came. The rockets were of his invention, and 
this same agent of his who revealed his story had charge of them. 

‘ While the people were gone to the church he crept to the house and 
shut himself in his hiding-place. His horrible death from suffocation 
had caused such convulsive struggles that the ‘ Man in Armor ’ was 
torn from its fastenings, and fell, w'itli its still palpitating inmate, to 
the ground. It never w r as returned, aud a stone was plainly fitted in 
the place of it. 

‘Annunciata, her husband, and brother departed for England. The 
house has never been inhabited since.’ • 

My friend paused and looked out upon the land which we were just ap¬ 
proaching in the gray dawn. 

‘ I am the inheritor of this estate through my relationship to Annun- 
ciata’s husband. They died childless. Philip died young and unmar¬ 
ried. All this happened fifty years ago, but I feel as if it were yester¬ 
day when I see the place.’ 

After landing, we stepped into a carriage and drove over one of the 
finest hard roads I had seen for many years, through the unsurpassed 
luxuriance of the tropical verdure. After an hour w r e approached the 
‘ Man in Armor.’ A noble gate-way commanded my attention. My 
friend drove in. Grounds which might have adorned the palace of a 
grand duke, opened to my view. Artificial rivers wound through the 
garden. Trees and flowers, planted with much taste, adorned the lawn. 
Before me arose a noble fapade. The ‘ Man in Armor ’ was gilded by 
the morning sun. Under each window I observed the characteristic 
effigy, save one. One of the ‘ Men in Armor,’ marshaled by some 
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untimely resurrection, had left his brothers-in-arms, awaiting their 
turn. 

As we took our coifee in the once grand saloon, and were waited upon 
by the dusky old woman 'who might have been old Zanta herself, 1 
lelt powerfully the melancholy influence of the place, and did not won¬ 
der that my friend had grown pale under the weight of such an in¬ 
heritance. 


‘TIME TO GET UP.* 

‘ Time to get up! ’ I dread the sound 

Of the little voice that calls at my door, 

And the little feet that come with a bound, 

When showers of golden sun-sliine pour 
Into my chamber, where I lie 
Half-awake and half-asleep, 

Chasing bright shadows that come and die, 

Like sun-set glories o’er the deep. 

Eluding me still as I seek to clasp 
Its airy form, each beautiful Dream 
Wavers a moment w'ithin my grasp; 

Wantons like mist away from the stream, 

That goeth rejoicing, and laugheth aloud; 

For ho knowetli his love, at the close of the day, 
Will float to his arms from her home in the cloud, 
And there till the dawn of the morrow will stay : 
Wafted aloft in a magical car, 

Sailing along in a shadowy boat: 

Wherever the regions of fancy are 
Brightest and fairest* I seem to float. 


1 Time to get up I ’— it levels all 

The fairy fabrics Sleep hath wrought 
I sorrow as much to see them fall 
As if they were children of waking Thought, 

Gotten of Labor, reared with care, 

Block by block, toward the sky, 

And not the perishing birth of Air, 

Sired by sleepless Phantasy. 

Hath a Phantom life in its pulseless check, 

That my heart should throb when it cometh near, 

Or thrill, if its sembled lips should speak 
In the soft, low tones I love to hear ? 

Ah! no; but I sorrow tltat aught unreal 
As true and fair as the real should seem, 

And tremble to think how much I steal 
From the treasures of Sleep for a waking dream, 

That will pass as the dreams of the night have passed, 

* Will fade, as all earthly dreams must fade, 

And leave mo awakened, alone at last, 

To sigh o’er a life to dreams betrayed. 

If arch, 1S65. c. n. n. 
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THE YOUNG HAN SAW IN BROADWAY. 

OSOESTED BY A WELL KNOWN’ ENO RAVING. 


BY HEIST C R K i n L , 


I stood on the steps of tlie Astor, 

And gazed at the living tide 
Of vehicles down the middle, 

And people up either side. • 

n. 

And I saw a maid who was ‘ pumpkins,’ 

In a shawl of real Cashmere, 

Jump down from tho step of a carriage, 

While her robe ‘got caught’ in the rear. 

. m. 

Oh 1 the robo was of moire antique, 

(A very expensive ‘ rag: ’) 

But a skirt peeped out below it, 

And that was a coffee-bag. 


i v. 

I knew it had once held coffee, 
Though now ’t was another thing; 
For on it was ‘ Fine Old Java.’ 
Y-marked in store-black-ing. 


r. 

And I thought, as she gained the side-walk, 
And tho 4 muslin ’ again was furled ; 

How much those out-skirts and in-skirts 
Were like man's heart in the world. 


VI. 

How many a Pharisee humbug 
Plays a life-long game of brag; 
His words all silk and velvet, 

And his heart but a coffee-bag 1 


And I turned me in to the Astor, 

For my heart was beginning to sink, 

And I told the tale to my brother, 

And it rung him in for a drink. 

vin. 

It rung him in for cock-tails, " 

And then to myself I confessed, 

When I thought how I came by the ‘ ardent,’ 
That I was as bad as the rest. 
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DEPARTED DAY IN THE ALPS. 


The day is gone, and in the west the glows 
Are like die smiles upon tho recent dead. 

And clouds, with pallid looks, walk over-head; 
A flush of tears they here and there disclose: 

Like altars decked with wreaths of gold and rose, 
The icy mountains stand with light o’er-spread, 
Kadi pinnacle the lingering rays to shed, 

Seems like a taper that a glimmer throws. 

■While Evening slowly, like a black-rohcd nun, 

In veils of mist comes up the mountain-side 
To say her masses for departed Sun, 

And tell her dewy beads, and drop them wide; 
And as she rises to the heavenly meeting, 

Tho saint-like stars come out to give her greeting. 


THE C OL DU GEAXT. 


BT HUKB GREENFIELD. 


A pleasant little village in Courmayeur, nestling snugly amid 
pastures, within full view of the ‘ Monarch’ and his satellites, all robed 
in c paley blue.’ Very pleasant is the rosy John Bull countenance of 
mine host of the Albergo del Angelo. Excellent was the table, good 
the wines, and hilarious (for Italian) the company among whom I de¬ 
scended on the thirty-first of July last past. Rot quite so favored w r as 
I in point of weather. It rained as if it intended to w r ater the land 
for the rest of the season. All is for the best. But for this out-pouring 
of the elements, not only should I have remained in ignorance of all 
those excellencies I have enumerated above, but I should have missed 
seeing the Dora Balka thundering down the valley, grinding huge 
boulders against each other, as a boy might a pocket-full of marbles, 
ever and anon sweeping past the debris of some mountain bridge, or 
tossing a huge pine along, that might have formed ‘ the mast of some 
tall admiral.’ Moreover, I had a full view of a debacle on a small 
scale, descending from the Pain-au-Sucre, a conical mountain hounding 
the other side of the valley. On examination, it was found that a large 
pasture had been totally ruined, the wind also destroying the pastor's 
garden, and missing the parsonage by a mere hair’s-hreadth. Ro lives 
lost. Good ! All the crop pretty well got in. Good again! My 
guide, Chabot, tells me that after this we may as well start, and the 
whole village turns out to see me off; the Italians all shrugging their 
shoulders at such romantic nonsense as climbing a hill for a mere view'. 
Here follow, in my note-book, sundry reflections not very compliment ary 
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to the ‘ dolce far nicnte ’of the Italians, with which I shall not trouble 
the reader. I was alone : 

< Mcipso totus, teres, atquc rotundas.’ 

Alone, but not solitary. I had Chabot, commonly called Turin, per¬ 
haps the best guide that can be obtained for the pass, as he has crossed 
it five times oftener than any other man on either side. His courage, 
strength, politeness, and local knowledge cannot be exceeded even 
among Alpine guides, and I can scarcely give a higher character. Like¬ 
wise, I had two other paid guides, and another who was in his pupilage, 
and accompanied us to learn, he having never crossed the Col du Geant, 
nor seen the Mex de Glace. Of course he was not paid. But no ! I 
was not alone. I seemed to be in the very temple of the unseen God. 
A sense of the fulness of His presence comes over the mind of every 
traveller in the high Alps. A sense of the omnipotence that could 
rear such tremendous masses in obedience to simple laws, and hurl them 
down as the mere play-things of His might. A sense of the wonderful 
goodness that has stored away fertilizing streams in everlasting reser¬ 
voirs. A sense of the majestic and beautiful, as the eye wanders from 
the summit of one of these lofty ‘ cols,’ over soft, smiling plains, green 
upland pasturages, rocks awfully tom and rent, which over-hang the 
little hamlet that breaks the uniformity of the valley beneath in the 
lore-ground, and above and around, and beneath the feet, far and near, 
gloomily threatening, or grandly .picturesque, deathly still, or more 
solemn in sound than a cathedral bell, waved here and spreading there, 
the vast, ghastly, strangely fascinating, ever-changing, ever-enduring 
ice-fields. A man cannot here be alone! 

Before proceeding farther, I had better have a touch at the geogra¬ 
phical. Running west from the convent of the grand St. Bernard is 
the Yal de Ferret, to which the name of Alice Blanche has been given, 
from the number of glaciers (seven) that run into it. About mid-way 
in this valley, which is about fourteen miles long, from the Col de Fer¬ 
ret to the Col do la Seigne, a lateral valley, six miles long, opens, to 
carry off the water-courses of these various glaciers, the whole forming 
the Dora. This is called the Yal d’Entrevcs, and in it is Courmayeur, 
in full view of the Aiguille du Geant, and other high officers of the 
household. From the south end of this valley the Dora continues its 
course south-easterly to Aosta, while from the valley to the right, in a 
west-south-westerly direction, a torrent comes down from the Petit St. 
Bernard, which I had crossed from the Tarrentaise. Parallel with this 
Yal do Ferret, and separated by the Great Chain, is the Yal de Cha- 
inouny. The passage , therefore , of the Col du Geant implies the de¬ 
scent of the Mer de Glace in its entire length. 

At half-past five in the afternoon of Thursday, the third, we started 
with plenty of provisions, etc., leaving thus early, as we w r ould probably 
have to make a considerable detour, the storm of the preceding day 
having made a clean sweep of all the bridges near. About two miles 
from Courmayeur, the path passes the bath-house and reaches the junc¬ 
tion of the valleys, when the whole mass cf Mont Blanc, the seven gla- 
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ciers, the gloomy Col de la Seigne, the green Col de Ferret, and the 
various Aiguilles all come into view at once. I have seen both sides 
of the chain, and I pronounce the Alice Blanche incomparably more 
sublime than the valley of Chamouny. However, ‘ de gustibus , non ,’ 
etc. Albert Smith has told the cocknies the reverse, and who shall dis¬ 
pute his dictum ? 

We now crossed the torrent and began the ascent in earnest. Our 
first encounter was with the debris of the moraine of the Glacier d’ 
Entreves, below which we were to pass, and keep between it and the 
Glacier du Livre. ‘ Now came still evening on,’ as we wound slowly 
up a zigzag path leading to the high pastures. The scene from here 
was most enchanting. The sun had long set upon Courmayeur, of which 
only the white church and the barrack-like hotel could be distinguished 
in the twilight. We had attained an elevation level with the ‘ Pain- 
au-Sucre,’ about three thousand feet above the valley. The Crammont 
rose behind the Pain-au-Sucre, all replendent in green and gold Far¬ 
ther away were other out-lyers, all bathed in light. Far in the distance, 
through the openings, might be dimly discerned the plains of Italy. 

*.\ n'd ever as I gazed away, 

The setting sun’s sad rays were seen. , * 

But above ! High over me rose the Aiguille du Geant, in shape like 
a vast truncated obelisk of unhewn porphyry, relieved with gold as the 
sun struck the angles of rock. At his feet, but still far above me, 
wave after wave of the glacier streamed down, all seeming within two 
minutes’ walk, whereas a good hour would barely have brought us to 
their edge. Farther west were singular crags, like monks, like the teeth of 
a saw, like fifty fantastic caricatures of every-day objects, some cunningly 
relieved with snow of a deep crimson cast, others brazening it out with 
their rocky faces in the pure bright light; and high above all the south¬ 
west slope of the ‘ Monarch,’ tenderly touched with lilac, pure, ineflh- 
bly pure, effulgent, as it were a halo of glory, that gradually deepened 
into carnation, and died away in solemn, contemplative gray. 1 stood 
out in front of our encampment, and recalled the exquisite lines of 
Langhome : 

* *T was when on softest summer eve 
Of clouds that wander west away, • 

Twilight, with gentle hand, doth weave 
Her fairy robe of night and day.’ 

We now prepared to encamp. A huge stone, like the Trevethy 
stone in Cornwall, had, in the horse-play of these regions, been tilted 
up on two others, leaving a snug hollow place beneath. Upon an ad¬ 
joining boulder was a natural hogshead of delicious cool water, concern¬ 
ing w r hich Chabot entertained certained certain opinions, savoring so 
strongly of the marvellous that I shall not put them down in this vera¬ 
cious narrative. Next they collected fire-w T ood, and left one of their 
number to light and look after it. There w T as a natural chimney, so 
we were not blinded nor suffocated by the smoke. The other three 


* Crabbk. 
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went down to where a chalet had once stood, and brought up some 
planks, which were to be our couches, with the knapsacks for pillows. 
Just room for four, the fifth keeping watch. It was quarter to nine 
and quite dark before we got*all through, when the lamps were lit, (we 
had two,) and the feast commenced. It would need the pen of an 
Irving to do justice to it. There was chamois-flesh, tender as young 
chicken; white bread, baked that morning; hard eggs; roast veal, 
with the browning on ; salt, pepper, and mustard; and to wash down 
all this manna in the wilderness, there was clear cold water, from Cha- 
bot’s rock in the desert, generous Bordeaux, some wine of the country, 
(the truth will out: it was d-d-etestable,) and, to crown all, my own 

private-P. P. of Otard, hoarded carefully for such emergencies, as 

I have but little faith in the Cognac sold in Italy. We sang, laughed, 
told stories, consulted as to to-morrow’s route, till, at half-past ten, we 
topped off with a * smile ’ all round, and went to roost. I never slept 
sounder, only once awakening, as some grand crash announced our 
proximity to the glacier. 

We were to start at half-past three, so as to’reach the summit of the 
pass by about seven. In a very few minutes, we were under weigh, 
lighting our steps in part by the lantern, Cimmerian darkness below, 
and above the first faint glimmer of the soft, sad dawn, that always 
reminds me of the resignation of deep sorrow in a Christian. As we 
mounted higher and higher, the dawn became brighter, the west began 
gradually to reflect the tints, and a series of marvellous landscapes, 
such as I have never seen in a lengthened experience, came in view, 
each eliciting, even from the guides, an enthusiasm of admiration that 
became almost painful. First our majestic neighbor caught the first 
rays of the sun, and almost immediately after, the guide made me 
remark the distant peak of Monte Rosa, followed by Mont Ceroin, 
putting on the purple tinge that invariably attends sun-light on snow, 
while the rays are yet level. The vast mass of Mont Yelan, and the 
grand brown mass of the Geant next assumed the same robe, while the 
lower peaks, Mont d’lseran, Monte Viso in the far distance, Petit St. 
Bernard, and many others retained the cold neutral color of early day¬ 
break. Below was still profound darkness, with the exception of the 
reflection from the peaks already illuminated on the pain-au-sucre, and 
barely distinguishable on the white church of Courmayeur. A faint 
gray cloud in the horizon marked Italy. Presently all these lower 
slopes caught the rays, and Courmayeur came into view, still dusky, 
and so close that apparently we could have thrown a stone into it. 
We were by this time on a narrow ridge, between two glaciers, and 
looking over that to the west, wo had the whole immense glacier of La 
Brenva spread out before us. By six, the sun had dispelled the vapors 
from the plains of Italy, and from this, till we reached the summit of 
the col at half-past seven, and up till nine o’clock, I feasted my eyes on 
the most wonderful view, I suppose, in the world. It comprises the 
whole chain of Alps from Monte Rosa, past the grand chain, by the 
French Alps, to the maritime Alps over Nice ; thence eastward to the 
Appenines over Lucca. In the interspace lay, like a panorama, the 
whole of Lombardy. With my glass, I easily found Milan, the Super- 
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gha over Turin, and Turin itself, Novara, Coni on the hill, and beyond 
this a glimpse of the Mediterranean. Stretched like death amid life 
among the green pasturages, were the glaciers of the Ruitor and the 
Iseran, and immediately below, the beautiful little green valley of 
Gutreves, the Grammont and other mountains bounding it, seeming 
like so many conical ‘ skeps.’ * At the very summit is the spot where 
De Saussure spent sixteen days in observations, the weather, by a rare 
piece of good fortune, being absolutely unclouded during his entire stay. 
To the west, in full view of his little hut, (which has long since dis¬ 
appeared,) rises yet three thousand six hundred feet higher the superb 
round white summit of Mont Blanc. He appears just as high here as 
he does from Chamouny, and is equally oppressive by his towering 
grandeur. I have but faintly described the leading features of this 
marvellous landscape, of which I drank in the details for a couple of 
hours. I did not find it cold, nor, as I dreaded, did I find that the great 
height (twelve thousand three hundred English feet) perceptibly affected 
my breathing. 

After breakfasting here, for which meal, however, I had no appetite, 
we again packed the knapsacks. Hitherto we had skirted the snow- 
slopes only in one place, on the knife-like edge I have mentioned, actu¬ 
ally walking on snow. Our progress had been necessarily slow, from 
the necessity of climbing the huge boulders that formed the steps of this 
natural stair-case. A slip of the foot would have broken a hone or dis¬ 
located a joint, hut w r ould hardly have been fatal. Accordingly we 
each picked our steps as we pleased, Chabot here and there giving me 
a helping hand, and turning round every moment to warn me to plant 
my whole foot, rather than the ball of the foot and toes merely. It 
requires a little practice to get into this, but once acquired, the habit is 
invaluable for saving the foot from strain. Our progress henceforth 
was to be over snow and among yawning crevasses, terribly beautiful in 
their blue depths. Accordingly we proceeded to lash ourselves to a 
long rope, leaving a clear space of ten feet between each couple. This 
rope is about a quarter of an inch thick, and is securely knotted round 
the waist. Here, for the first time, Chabot discovered that I had 
neither nails in my hoots, nor crampons. I had made no preparation on 
this occasion for walking in the Alps, and on the glaciers I had already 
visited I never had worn nails. Chabot shook his head, but we 
resolved to proceed, as the weather was clear, and the snow pretty firm. 
Our Alpcn-stocks and an ice-spade completed our equipment, as we, or 
rather I, scorned the use of veils or spectacles. 9 

I must again have recourse to topography, in order to be clearly 
understood. The Col du Geant is the lowest depression between Mont 
Blanc and the Aiguille of that name. It is a vast plateau of level 
snow-field about three miles square, and here it is that the name, Mer 
de Glaces, was first given, which has been since applied to the whole 
glacier. The highest point of the glacier comes of course from the 
north-east slope of Mont-Blanc. The next most lofty is that from La 
Grande Gorasse, an aiguille about two miles to the east of the Geant. 


• Scotlc£, bee-ftires. 
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The glacier on which I now was standing is the third in point of eleva¬ 
tion, but by far the first in point of magnitude. Several other minor gla¬ 
ciers, as the Talcfre, etc., swell the mass, which finally escapes below 
the Montauvert, as all the world knows. Where the first and third of 
these glaciers meet, is a precipice, down which the two ice-streams are 
precipitated. From this point it still continues falling, but more gradu¬ 
ally, till it receives glacier number two, called the Tacul, on the south¬ 
east corner. It now runs pretty near due north, and receives, still on 
the same side, the Talcfre, (on which is the Jardin,) and still lower 
another small glacier. On the opposite side it receives the Glacier dc 
Charmoz, and several others, streaming down from the ridge, where the 
slope supplies the Glacier dcs Bossons. I was consequently standing in 
the midst of a panorama of lofty peaks, except to the north, where the 
stream seemed to be stopped by the Brevent, on the opposite side of the 
valley of Chamouny. This premised, we may proceed. 

The path rises for a few minutes, to attain the level of the plateau I 
have mentioned, the snow at this elevation being quite crisp, and there¬ 
fore very pleasant walking. Before we got past the snow-field, how¬ 
ever, which might be an hour and a-half after leaving the col, the sun 
began to acquire power, the upper crust gave way, and at every few 
steps I was engulfed to my waist. This was discouraging ; how r ever, 
Chabot showed me how to put my feet down (there is method in every 
thing) so as to avoid sinking. Here you must walk as much as pos¬ 
sible on your toes. As we advanced, we could trace distinctly the 
track of a party who had crossed a fortnight previous, one of whom 
was a lady, being the fourth of the ‘ strong-minded * who have passed. 
We could also mark the progress made by the glacier in that time, as 
the track led to a crevasse ten feet wide, which must have been little 
more than a foot in width at the time of their passage. The crevasses 
here arc very treacherous, the snow lying, as I have said, nearly level, 
and covering them but thinly. There is the danger also of putting 
one’s foot in it, in a most literal sense, and thereby breaking the bone. 
Tho light now began to assume a most singular appearance. I had 
expected to have found it ghastly and intensely white, whereas it 
assumed a nearly orange tint, and made the red mass of the Aiguille 
du Geant assume a dark shade of purple. The sky w r as the deepest 
violet, but that I had expected. But the distant Brevent puzzled me 
most. It ought, I thought, to be a few shades lighter than the Geant, 
whereas it assumed a most intense green, with every now and then a 
wavy, flickering motion, like the rarefied air in the neighborhood of a 
hot-pipe, but infinitely more rapid and extensive. Chabot said he had 
but once seen the like in twenty years that he had been crossing the 
mountains. It w r as evidently the result of different currents of differ¬ 
ent temperatures, and was a most singular phenomenon. 

We now halted, looked to the fastenings, and took a toothful of 
friend Chard to brace our energies to tho task before us. We w r ere now 
about to descend tho dreaded ice-precipice, where the three glaciers 
meet. Seen from below r , it presents an awful aspect, with huge pin¬ 
nacles of blue ice towering to a height of eighty and a hundred feet, 
with deep, w f ell-shaped crevasses, bridged over by slight arches of snow- 
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covered ice, that you would think could scarce hear the weight of a 
chamois. These, where they occur, are used by the traveller; but 
occasionally he comes upon a series of isolated peaks without any con¬ 
nection. In order to extricate himself from these cuts de sac , a light 
ladder is carried, and left at a particular spot, for the next guide pass¬ 
ing in an opposite direction. The ladder is invariably sloped, and the 
traveller is requested by the guide to plant his feet at the outside edge 
of each round, so as to apply the pressure as much as possible longi¬ 
tudinally. As soon as all have passed, the ladder is handed forward to 
the leading guide. I may remark here that whoever is the leading 
guide, to him implicit obedience is paid by his fellows. They may 
make a suggestion, but if over-ruled, not another word is heard. 
Occasionally we got into a well, whose sides were solid ice. Then 
Chabot bid us remain quite quiet, while he disengaged himself from 
the rope, and with the ice-spade cut steps to the top of one of the bergs, 
from which he could survey the glacier. He would then return, hav¬ 
ing fixed upon his route, and proceed with spade and ladder to get us 
out. On one of these occasions, his foot slipped, and down we all went 
into a crevasse, with the exception of the last man — the weight of 
the other three coming upon my unfortunate ribs with a shock that I 
thought must have broken them. Indeed I should have been seriously 
injured if the two leaders had not checked their descent, by inserting 
their Alpen stocks into the ice. I got great praise from Chabot for not 
losing my Alpen-stcck. He seemed to think it a good joke, so I plucked 
up courage, though a minute before, I would not have given a cent for 
the lives of any of us. Number five sat himself down and pulled us 
out of our tribulation with as much sang froid, and apparently as 
little exertion, as I might a couple of books. The strength of these 
men is something marvellous. This man Chabot, forty years of age, 
has a slight but weather-beaten look, and would not, at first sight, be 
supposed capable of great efforts of strength, yet I have seen him do 
things with apparently no exertion, that would have tasked to the 
utmost twice my strength. In these matters the first requisite is prac¬ 
tice, the second practice, and the third practice. Thus we continued 
for four hours, till at length we passed the most dangerous portion, and 
had fair glacier-travel the remainder of the way. We had a break in 
the monotony in the shape of a stone avalanche on our right, that 
ploughed up the ice with an awful roaring, reechoed from every crag 
and ice-pinnacle around, till we could not hear ourselves speak. It 
was full five minutes before the roar ceased, and then all w r as once 
more deathly still. I now overtook several parties from the Jardin, 
with whom I fraternised, and at half-past five found myself at the 
Montauvert, where tea, iced w ater, and venison hashed restored my 
weakened strength. It was very singular, but I could not eat one 
mouthful while on the ice, so that I had eaten nothing since the previous 
evening. I then descended to Chamouny, took a hot bath, and went 
to bed. Next morning, I had not the slightest fatigue, nor did I at all 
suffer from the excursion, except losing the skin of my face and lips, 
from which, how r ever, I soon recovered. 
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Do they Miss Me at Home ? 


DO THEY MISS ME AT HOME? 


BT THAVIUM. 


L 

Do tlioy miss me at homo? — do thoy miss me? 

’T would bo an assurance most dear 
To know tli at ray name was forgotten, 

As though I had never been there. 


n. 

To know that the tailor and landlord, 

And tho banks where my paper is duo, 

And hosts whom I now cannot mention, 

Had banished me quite from their view. 

I1L 

• 

Do they miss mo at home ? — do they miss mo, 
When the market for money is ‘tight,’ 

And collectors with hasto are pursuing 
Their debtors by day and by night ? 


IV. 

Do the friends who once loaned me a ‘ fifty/ 
And tho others, that loaned me a ‘ ten,’ 
Ileave a sigh of regret as they miss me, 

And wish they could see me again ? 


Do they miss me at homo ? — do they miss mo 
When no longer I’m seen upon ’Change, 
And do those who were wont to assist me, 

Say ‘ His conduct’s infernally strange ? ’ 


VI. 

Does the Siiylock who loaned mo his money 
To bear me to regions unknown, 

Look in vain for occasion to dun me, 

And wish I again were at homo ? 

TIL 

Do they miss mo at home ? —do they miss mo ? 

’T would be an assurance most dear, 

To know that my name was forgotten, 

As though I had never been there. 

VIIL 

But I know that my memory lingers 
Around the dear place as I roam, 

And while I ’vo my wits and my creepers, 

They ’ll miss me. they ’ll miss me at homo ! 
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Pioneer Life: or, Thirty Tears a Hunter: Being Scenes and Adventures in the 
Life of Philip Tome, fifteen years Interpreter for Corn-planter and Gov. Black- 
snake, chiefs on the Alleghany River. In one volume: pp. 233. Buffalo: Published 
for the Author. 

Ever since the days when the mighty Nimrod, at the head of his bold 
hunters, laid low the maned lion and the tusky boar on the broad plains of Me¬ 
sopotamia, the life of the hunter has been second in glory only to the life of the 
warrior. By the winter fire-side, when sated with tales of battle and of broil, 
men have gladly turned, for means to while away the lingering hours, to the 
more beneficent adventures of those who risked their lives, not in destroying 
their brethren, but in slaying, for the peaceful husbandmen, those powerful 
and noxious animals that destroyed his crops or devoured his children; so 
that he might possess the land in peace, and make the desert to blossom 
as the rose. 

In our own time, Cumming in Southern, and Gerard in Northern Africa 
have fully asserted the capability of man to contend single-handed against 
the mightiest monarchs of the waste and wold; and in our own country, in 
a long line from North to South are dotted here and there the hardy hunters 
of the West, who form the front line of our advancing civilization, and un¬ 
flinchingly drive back the snarling and growling denizens of the woods and 
prairies, picking out all perils from the path of empire. Nor have many 
years elapsed since the same war was waged on our Atlantic border. Here 
and there, in the by-places of the land, may still be seen gray-headed vete¬ 
rans who have tracked the panther and the wolf through the dim forest, 
where now the waving wheat-field and the smiling village shine in their 
summer pride. During the long nights of winter, when the cold north 
winds blow, they spin their yarns around the roaring fire, to the delight of a 
sympathizing audience, composed in part of their own descendants; and oc¬ 
casionally, with the assistance of the village school-master, venture into the 
realms of print. 

While on a boating excursion down the Alleghany River, it was our for- 
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tune to encounter one of these — a veritable Pennsylvania Nimrod; and we 
propose to give the Knickerbocker’s extended ‘public ’ some idea of him and 
of his book. 

Philip Tome, according to his own account, was born near the site of Har¬ 
risburg, in the year 1782, His parents were of German extraction, and the 
first sentence of his preface gives some idea of his life: ‘ In presenting the 
‘bllowing incidents of my life to the public, I do not intend to claim for it 
beauty of expression; for it is the production of one born in the wilderness, 
one who is more conversant with the howl of the wolf and panther and the 
whoop of the savage, than the tones of oratory, as heard in civilized life/ 

Tome, it appears, furnished the facts, and the school-master of Corydon 
(his place of residence) wrote them outfor him. Their want of connection 
smacks of the hardy hunter more than of the polished author. We pro¬ 
ceed, however, to pluck a few of his wild flowers to make a nose-gay for our 
readers: 


BEAR E ATI N O HONEY. 

‘Once, while I was in the woods hunting, I heard a noise like that made by a bear 
while in a tree after nuts. It seemed somewhat strange, as it was not the season for 
nuts, and after reconnoitering for some time, I discovered a bear high up on a dead 
pine-tree, scratching and pawing at the wood very industriously. I resolved to ascer¬ 
tain the cause of his strange conduct, and seated myself where I could sec the perform¬ 
ance. In about half an hour he had penetrated the shell, and, thrusting in his paws, 
he brought them out loaded with honey. The bees flew at him, stinging his head, paws, 
and tongue. He nibbed his head with his reeking paws, but did not allow the stings 
to interrupt his feast for a moment. He continued to gorge himself, and growl his im¬ 
potent rage at his little tormentors, until I had witnessed enough, when I called loudly 
to him. He looked at me, but ivns so intent upon his repast that he paid but little at¬ 
tention. I repeated my call, aud swung my hat, when he comprehended the nature oi 
the intruder, and, letting go his hold, he dropped to the ground aud made a precipitate 
retreat' 


BEAR EATING CHERRIE3. 

‘Once, when out on a deer-huut, my wanderings having led me to a grove of tall 
cherry-trees, I heard a crackling and rustling over-head. After looking and listening 
a while, I perceived a bear in a lofty cherry-tree gathering the fruit, it being the season 
when it was ripe. Ho would break and drop to the earth the large limbs, which were 
covered with fruit, watching each limb until it reached the ground, and if one lodged 
on a lower branch, he went down and liberated it. I observed his proceedings for fif¬ 
teen or twenty minutes, and then, concealing myself behind a tree, I called to him at 
the top of my voice. If a sudden shock of an earthquake had prostrated the tree in 
which he w r as statioued, Bruin could not have experienced more astonishment than he 
exhibited at the sound of my voice breaking the stillness of the forest. He raised 
himself upon his haunches, and stood looking eagerly around, with a ludicrous mixture 
of astonishment and defiance. I stepped out from my concealment, and again called, 
when, with a loud cry of terror, he slipped off the limb, but while fflill grasping it with 
his fore-paws he looked to the ground. Tho tree leaned over a small precipice, and if 
he relinquished his hold he must fall at least a hundred feet. He hung there, apparently 
balancing the matter in his mind, for a few’ minutes, when his dread of man prevailed, 
and gradually relaxing his hold, he fell heavily to the earth, rolled up like a ball. He 
quickly recovered from the shock, and, straightening himself out, he made the best 
possible use of his legs, and was soon out of sight.' 
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A TRUE HUNTER 

* With a true hunter it is not the destruction of life which affords the pleasure of the 
chase; it is the excitement attendant upon the very uncertainty of it which induces 
men even to leave luxurious homes and expose themselves to the hardships and perils 
of the wilderness. Even when, after a weary chase, the game is brought down, he 
cinnot, after the first thrill of triumph, look without a pang of remorse upon the form 
which was so beautifully adapted to its situation, and which his hand has reduced to a 
mere lump of flesh. But with us, who made our homes in the wilderness, there was a 
stronger motive than love of excitement for seeking out and destioying the denizens of 
the forest. We did it in obedience to the primal law of nature; for the subsistence or 
defence of ourselves and those whom we were bound by the ties of nature to support 
and defend. When neither of these demanded the destruction of an animal, I never 
felt any desire to harm it.’ 

8HE-BEAR8. 

‘It is often dangerous to meet an old she-hear with her cubs, although the old one 
will endeavor to escape with her young; but the simple creatures will often come di¬ 
rectly up to a man when they meet him, and the enraged dam will attack him with a 
fury which leaves him no hopo but in his weapon. If he attempts to flee, the cubs 
will follow him, which increases the rage of the old bear. A few years since I was near 
the south bank of the Alleghany Kiver, in Cattaraugus county, New-York, examining 
a road which had been made fur drawing logs, when I observed three black auimals 
approaching me, but, thinking they were hogs, I paid no attention to them. When I 
again looked in the same direction they were but a short distance from me, and I per¬ 
ceived that it was a bear with two cubs. I was somewhat alarmed, as I knew the fero¬ 
city of a bear when with her young; but knowing there was no chance for flight, I 
seized a hand-spike and prepared to defend myself the best I could. As the bear came 
near, she raised herself erect, and advanced with open mouth. When she was within 
reach, I prostrated her by a blow upon the back. She fell upon one of her cubs, injur¬ 
ing it severely. This enraged her still more, and she sprang up and again rushed at 
me. I struck her on the head, and she fell again. She rose and slowly retired W'ith 
the wounded cub. The other cub ran off in another direction, and I attempted to cap¬ 
ture it, but it continually eluded me just as I had it almost within my grasp. After 
chasing it nearly half a mile, I finally succeeded in taking it by throwing my coat over 
it. It was but little larger than a good-sized cat, and I carried it home in a basket 
which I borrowed of an Indian who lived in the vicinity.’ 

HOW A BEAR FIGHT8. 

'When a bear is attacked, and wishes merely to act upon the defensive, it stands 
erect, and with its fore-paws repels the attack. If it wishes to close in with an enemy, 
it grasps it with its fore-paws, while w r ith its teeth and hinj-haws it tears its victim in 
pieces.’ 


BRUIN’S DUEL. 

‘Bears seldom fight among themselves, and I never witnessed but one instance of a 
conflict between two of them. It was in November; a light snow lay upon the ground, 
and in wandering through the woods I struck the tracks of three bears. After follow¬ 
ing them some distance, I arrived at a place which had evidently been the scene of a 
desperate encounter. The snow and shrubbery were beaten down, and the ground cov¬ 
ered with blood. As there were no other tracks in the vicinity than those of the boars, 
they were undoubtedly the belligerents. Half a mile beyond were the marks of another 
struggle. At this place one of the animals had taken another direction from the other 
two, leaving no blood in the track. He had probably become disgusted at the conduct 
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of his companions, and left them to fight it out between themselves. I continued on 
the track of the two, and before night the dogs treed one of them, and I shot it through 
the head.’ 


A HUNTER SCARED. 

‘The first bear that I saw after my return was a very large one, about as large as a 
common-sized cow;and the largest I ever saw. I thought I would see what I could do 
with him; so I waded into the water about knee-deep, and commenced throwing stones 
at him. He paid no attention to them or me either, but kept on bis course the same as 
though I had not been there. 1 was just beginning to think of retreating, when I 
thought I would throw one more. Picking up a large stone, I threw it, and hit him on 
the forehead. He raised himself on his hind-feet, uttered a savage growl, and rushed 
furiously toward me. I ran to the logs, caught up my axe, and sprang upon a pair of 
timber wheels which were eleven feet high. Before springing upon the wheels, I 
looked around and saw him close at my heels. I raised my axe, intending to plunge 
it into his brain, but, in the excitement, missed my aim, and the handle struck bis feet, 
which caused him to give another cry of pain. I was now on the wheels, and took off 
my hat and shook it at him, causing him to step back a little. I saw death staring me 
in the face. I knew their nature so well, and knew that if he got hold of me he would 
not relinquish his hold until I was dead. But soon he began to move slowly off, look¬ 
ing around every few steps to observe my movements. When he had gone about two 
rods I started the oxen, which were hitched to the timber wheels with a log loaded. 
As soon as I saw the bear strike the trail, I got off and hastened to my brother’s house, 
where I lived, to procure a gun. He had frightened me worse than I ever was before 
or since, and I wanted to take revenge. The house was a little more than half a mile 
distant, and I reached it in a very short time. When I arrived there my sister inquired 
why I looked so pale, and if I was sick. I told her; and taking my gun, tomahawk, 
and a hunting-knife, started in a direction to strike the trail about half a mile from the 
river, in hopes of meeting the gentleman and giving him a proper reception; but when 
I reached the river I found that he had passed.* 

ON THE STUMP. 

‘About two weeks afler the last occurrence, a boy belonging to a neighboring family 
came to us, saying that there were three bears in one of their corn-fields, pulling down 
the corn, and requested me to come and kill them. I accordingly took my gun and 
rode over there. The old man and woman were mounted on stumps, watching the de¬ 
predations of their unwelcome visitors, all three of which I dispatched without much 
difficulty.* 

We take the liberty of calling the attention of our artists to the above. It is 
brief but suggestive. In the back-ground, among the broad-bladed maize, are 
the three priestly-looking gentlemen in black, publicly ‘ confessing the corn; ’ on 
either side of the fore ground are the old gentleman and the old lady, each 
having * taken the stump; ’ in the fore-ground, also, is the young Meleager, 
with his soft-grooved rifle, using small but most penetrating arguments to 
convert these clerical-looking personages, and induce them to abandon the 
world and all its works; while the young Mercury who had brought news 
of their depredations is standing by in an attitude of unstudied grace, his 
countenance full of smiling wonder at the courage and the skill of the young 
lead-comp el ler. We would also state, for the information of the artist, that, 
in person, Mr. Tome inclines more to the ‘Little Corporal’ than to the Far- 
nese Hercules. He can in this way sublime the idea by showing that (as 
perhaps the bears would have said) ‘ great aches from little toe-corns grow.’ 
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CHASSE-CAFE. 

* One day, ju8t as we had arisen from dinner, we heard a hog squealing, and our 
neighbors informed us that the bear had seized another hog. I took my gun and, ac¬ 
companied by one dog, started out to kill him. He was about one hundred rods off, 
walking on his hind-feet with his back toward me, his fore-paws firmly embracing the 
nearly-dead hog, which weighed one hundred and forty pounds. He looked back occa¬ 
sionally as I approached him, and when I was within seventy yards of him he dropped 
the hog and turned toward me, standing erect, and making at the same time a noise 
peculiar to the animal. 1 raised my gun, and taking aim at a white spot on his breast 
where the hair was parted, sent the ball through his heart.' 


SEAT OF HONOR. 

‘When a complete mastery is once obtained over it, the bear is as easily taught as any 
animal I ever attempted to train. They are very irritable when touched from behind, 
and on one occasion, as I was leading my bear through a gate, he hung back, and a per¬ 
son struck him behind with a stick, when he sprang forward and bit me severely in 
the leg. At another time, while in the house, teaching him to walk backward, he struck 
against stable, when he seized me by the hand. He instantly lay down and began to 
cry, knowing the whipping which awaited him. My bear will allow any animal to ap¬ 
proach him, but if they should touch him behind, he resents it at once/ 


FIOHT BETWEEN A BEAR AND A PANTHER. 

* The bear is the only animal that can cope with the panther. I once witnessed an 
encounter between a bear and a panther. From its superior agility, the panther had 
the advantage at first; but when the bear became enraged by his wounds, he grasped 
his antagonist in his powerful paws, crushing and biting him to death almost instantly.* 


AN INCIDENT 

SBOWIVO WHAT BBCAUB OT THB OKI8I WDXM TUB SCHOOL-MAST*R WAS ABROAD. 

* Two miles from that place, up Big Pine Creek, lived a family consisting of a man 
and three females. The house stood on a flat lying between the river and the rocky 
bluff, which rose to the height of forty or fifty feet. In the month of January the man 
was absent teaching school, and no one was left at homo but the women. On the morn¬ 
ing of a blustering day in the early part of the month, as one of the women was going 
to the river for a pail of water, she heard a scream proceeding from the side of the hill, 
which sounded like the voice of a woman in distress. She returned into the house aud 
told the others that she thought there was a woman on the hill in trouble. They all 
went to the door to ascertain the source of the cries, when they saw moving toward 
them an animal which they took at first for a dog. When it had approached within 
fifty yards, they discovered to their horror that it was a panther. They retreated into 
the house and closed the doors. Three geese, which belonged to the family, were on 
the ice of the river; the panther discovered them, and, having captured one, he returned 
with it to his den among the rocks. After he had been gone some time, they went out 
together and procured wood and water enough to supply them until the next day. The 
following morning, at about the same hour, the panther returned, uttering the same 
terrific cries, and carried away another of the geese. On the third morning he again 
made his appearance, and tools the remaining goose. Ho had now become wonted to 
the vicinity, and the terrified women were at a loss what they could do. Their nearest 
neighbors were distant two miles in one direction, and three in the other, and any at¬ 
tempt to procure succor from that source would expose them to an attack from the ani¬ 
mal which was prowling near. In order to prevent the panther from entering by the 
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chimney, they covered it over with boards taken from the floor, and kept up a fire all 
night. The next morning, when the too familiar cries of their besieger were heard, 
they turned out the dog. The panther closed in with him, drove him against the door, 
and, after a short struggle, killed and carried him off. The morning following, Rice 
Hamlin, w’ho lived about three miles distant, and who had been engaged to call on them 
once a week, to supply them with fire-wood, and render any necessary assistance, paid 
them his customary visit. When he knocked at the door, they demanded who it was 
that desired admittance. Upon learning who was at the door, they opened it at once, 
and informed him of the visits of their unwelcome neighbor. He entered, and they 
cleared the house of the smoke, which had become almost suffocating. As he stepped to 
the door to see if the panther was near, Hamlin heard his scream, lie immediately 
started in pursuit, accompanied by his dog. As they came up, the panther jumped 
upon a rock about twenty-five feet high. Hamlin did not discover him at first, but 
kept up a search, supposing him to be up a tree. The dog saw the panther, but being 
unable to follow, kept running around in an uneasy manner. Hamlin at length hap¬ 
pened to look up the rocks, and his eyes met those of the panther just as the latter was 
about to make a spring upon him. Instantly bringing up his gun, he fired with an un¬ 
erring aim, and the animal came tumbling heavily to the ground at Hamlin’s feet. 
The ball had penetrated its forehead. It was a very large one, weighing about two 
hundred pounds.’ 


A PANTHERESS AT HOME. 

1 Tiie females carefully conceal their young until they arc half-grown, and so effect¬ 
ually do they accomplish it that, during a life-time spent in the forest, I never found a 
nest with young in it I once saw a panther thrust her head out of a hole io an old 
hollow tree; but as I had no gun or axe, I went home, and in a few days returned and 
cut down the tree. I found in it a snug, warm nest, which she had occupied with her 
young; but she had seen me, and removed them to other quarters.’ 

A SERENADE, ‘NOT* FROM DON PASQUALE. 

‘ Near by I found a shelter about four feet wide, and twice that length, formed by a 
projecting rock, under which I dragged the dead bear, and prepared to pass the night. 
The animal bore shocking marks of the recent encounter; his throat and forward parts 
being so badly lacerated that he could not have survived the winter. About dark it 
commenced raining, and I considered myself fortunate in having found so snug a shel¬ 
ter. About niuc o’clock two panthers made their appearance, and finding what were 
perhaps their usual quarters invaded, they set up a screaming that would have sent the 
blood to the stoutest heart. I took my gun in one hand, my tomahawk in the other, 
while my dog stood near me, and I resolved, if they should attack me, to give them a 
warm reception. They kept up their fearful serenade until mid-night, when they with¬ 
drew, and I heard no more of them.’ 

T H E E L K . 

‘ The elk is the lord of the forest in which he ranges, no animal inhabiting the same 
localities being able to conquer him. Terrific combats sometimes ensue among them¬ 
selves, and I have often found them dead in the woods, with deep wounds made by 
the antlers of their antagonists.’ 

A FOLL-GROWN ELK TAKEN ALIVE. 

* We cooked our breakfast, and all hands prepared for the contest. At eight o’clock 
we began to manoeuvre. We tried at first to throw the rope over his head, but he 
umped from the rock and broke away. We then let all our dogs after him, and fired 
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our guns to encourage them. lie ran about half a mile, but the dogs pursued him so 
closely, and closed in with him so often, that he wheeled about aud returned to the 
rock. We then concluded to divert his attention to the lower side of the rock, by keep¬ 
ing the dogs there, and throwing sticks and stones, while Father slipped unobserved to 
the upper side and, with a pole about twenty feet long, threw the noose over his horns. 
All hands then went on the upper side of the hill and fastened the rope around a tree, 
and made nn ineffectual attempt to draw him from the rock. We next set the dogs on 
him behind, which drove him to the edge, when we gave a sudden pull and brought 
him oft* the rock, which was there about four feet high. lie then plunged around and 
became so much entangled that he had only ten feet of play. We then placed another 
long rope upon the other horn, and carried it down the hill its whole length, tied it, and 
then loosed the first one. Two of the party then drove him down the hill as far as the 
rope would allow him. We continued in this manner to fasten the ropes alternately 
until we had worked him from tree to tree down the hill/ 

* I asked Knapp where was the elk that I had heard him shoot. He replied that, as 
he fired the elk fell, and he supposed him dead. Laying down his gun and bag of flour, 
he approached the elk, placed his foot upon his antlers, and attempted to cut his throat; 
but as soon as the knife touched ki3 neck, the elk sprang up, and, seeing the bag of 
flour, he rushed at it, struck his antlers through it, and ran oft* with the flour above his 
head/ 

* When I informed them of Knapp’s adventure, they nearly went wild with merri¬ 
ment, lying on the floor and rolling in an ecstasy of mirth. When their merriment 
had subsided, it was judged that Knapp should be rnndcled, inasmuch as he had trans¬ 
gressed an important rule of the ease. The rule was, that when a gun was discharged 
it should instantly be rc-loaded, so that the hunter would be prepared for any exigency ; 
but Knapp had laid down his gun empty, instead of re-loading it, and thus lost the 
game. The operation of randeling was the usual punishment among hunters for any 
neglect of duty, and consisted in seating the offender upon a stool, while others in turn 
went up and pulled his hair, sometimes plucking out a few. The odor of this adven¬ 
ture never left Knapp/ 


HOW TO HAKE A SALT-LICK. 

‘During all my hunts I kept a constant look-out for deer-licks, and if I found none 
in a place favorable for deer, I made one near an unfailing spring. The manner in 
which I made the lick was to bore several holes in a black-oak log with an auger, 
which I always carried with me for the purpose, and into them put about three pints 
of salt, with a small quantity of saltpetre, and insert a plug in each hole. The wood 
goon becoming saturated with the salt, the deer would guaw it. If I found a lick to 
which the deer at the proper season resorted, I proceeded at once to build a scaffold, in 
order that the deer might become accustomed to the sight of it before I made use of it/ 

USEFUL WOLVES. 

‘ During the first few years of our residence here, we would often look up the creek 
in the morning, and see a deer coming at the top of its speed, followed by three or four 
wolves, sometimes two on each side of the creek. We would immediately prepare and 
go out to meet them. Sometimes we captured the deer with very little trouble, but 
often the wolves would catch and spoil it before we came up. In this manner the 
wolves ran the deer from the first of July until the last of January. During the win¬ 
ter, when the river was cohered with ice, the deer would fall into the air-holes and be¬ 
come an easy prey. We took oft* the skin, and if the deer did not prove to be very 
good, we left the refuse parts to encourage them in pursuing the deer. Often while we 
were dressing deer, the wolves would stand within twenty rods, howling most discord- 
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antly. We finally obtained a gun and dogs, and turned onr attention to hunting. We 
commenced about the first of July, and continued until November. The wolves and 
dogs hunting together, sometimes one and sometimes the other obtaining the deer, and 
if it fell into our hands we always left the wolves their portion to keep them near; for 
we considered them of great assistance to us in hunting. As there was no bounty on 
wolves at that time, and we had no sheep for them to kill, we never destroyed them. 
They often aided us to three or four deer in a week.’ 


PLEASANT NIGHT. 

4 1 encamped on the elk-track, and spent the most dismal night that I ever experienced. 
The wolves flocked around me in droves, and their unearthly howling, mingled with 
the dismal screching of the owls over-head, made a concert of sounds that banished 
sleep from my eyes the greater part of the night. I sat in my shanty, with my gun in 
one hand, and a tomahawk in the other, and a knife by my side. When the wolves be¬ 
came unusually uproarious, I would send the dog out to drive them away, and if they 
drove him in, I would fire in among them. At length, toward morning, I fell asleep 
from sheer exhaustion, and slept until day-light, when I arose, ate my breakfast, and 
started again on the elk-track/ 

WHAT WOULD HAVE ASTONISHED IZAAK WALTON. 

4 In the months of June and July we could often see from two to five hundred fish 
sunning themselves in the shoal water. The wild-cats would stand watching them, 
and when they approached near enough to the shore they would seize and bring out as 
many as three fish each before they could escape. The black fox would sometimes dive 
in the water two feet deep, and bring out fish. The red and silver-tail foxes did not 
dive, but watched along the shore, and took the fish in the same manner as the wild¬ 
cats. We never killed them when w*o saw them fishing, os their skins were not as val¬ 
uable then os in tho fall and winter; but wc would often shout and alarm them, to see 
them run.’ 


AN ANIMAL OP RETIRING HABITS. 

4 1 never saw a young black or silver-gray fox. So jealously do they avoid the haunts 
of man, that but little can be learned of their habits. Indeed, the black fox is so shy, as 
well os rare, that its very existence is by some regarded as fabulous, and it undoubtedly 
forms the foundation for many a mystic tale which is recounted in awe-struck tones by 
the settler’s children, as they gather, of a winter evening, around the blazing hearth of 
their log-cabin. I never succeeded in running one down with hounds, in the manner 
that red ones are caught. One which I was once after with hounds, ran up a leaning 
tree, and I shot it; but this was the only case in which I was successful with dogs.’ 


AFFECTIONATE RATTLESNAKES. 

‘From the middle of June to the middle of August, the male and female are never 
far apart. The female takes the lead and the male follows within a short distance. If 
the female is killed at this season, her mate will always be found near her within three 
days.’ 


HEAD OP MEDUSA. 

4 They pushed their canoe to the other shore, and, when passing the smaller rock, 
they discovered on the top a pile of rattlesnakes as large as an out-door bake-oven. 
They lay with their heads sticking up in every direction, hissing at them. Proceeding 
up the river a short distance, they could see, as they approached the shore, snakes lying 
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where they intended to laud. They therefore continued on a mile and a half, to a 
thicket of hemlock, which they knew the snakes would not approach, and accordingly 
went ashore and prepared dinner/ 

ERROR ABOUT THE RATTLES. 

* It is a common error to suppose that a new rattle is added eveiy year to their taiL 
I had two rattlesnakes, which were taken when about three years old, and both had, 
by some accident, lost all but one of their rattles. In three months, three new rallies 
had grown upon one, and one upon the other/ 


ADVENTURE WITH A RACER. 

* The racer is very long and slim, sometimes growing to the length of eleven feet, 
while its diameter does not exceed an inch. Their color is black, with the exception of 
white rings around the neck. They glide over the ground with their heads elevated 
about eighteen inches, as rapidly as a dog can run. I was at one time, while plough¬ 
ing, very much alarmed by one of these snakes. 1 heard a hissing, but passed on with¬ 
out paying much regard to it. When I again came around to the place, it was repeated, 
but I passed on as before. When I approached the spot the third time, my curiosity 
was excited, and I resolved to ascertain the source of the hissing. When I was near 
the spot from which it seemed to proceed, my attention was called for a moment to my 
team, and when I again turned my head, I was in contact with a racer, eleven feet in 
length, standing nearly erect, and darting his forked tongue, not more than a foot from 
my head. I sprang back with a scream which startled one of the horses, and plunging 
forward, it threw the other, broke loose, and ran to the house. Recovering myself, I 
advanced toward the snake, when it settled down, and retreated to the hollow in which 
it was first concealed. I halted at a little distance, when it again raised its head erect, 
and stood eyeing me. As I turned to run, the snake followed me, but retreated when 
I advanced toward it. In this manner we chased each other alternately across the field 
three times, when I picked up a club and killed it/ 


HOW TO CURE A RATTLESNAKE’S BITE. 

*If the dog should be bitten, it immediately digs a hole in the ground, in which it 
lies until the swelling disappears. I have always found this simple remedy the best 
one which can be resorted to for the bite of a rattlesnake. A young mau of my 
acquaintance was once bitten, and I immediately dug a hole in the ground, eighteen 
inches deep, into which the leg was placed and covered with earth. At first he experi¬ 
enced no pain, but in a short time it became so severe that I was compelled to hold him 
down, but in three hours he fell asleep. After sleeping two hours, he awoke, and the 
leg was entirely free from pain. Upon removing it from the earth, it was very white, 
and the poison was all drawn out/ 

EXPERIMENT WITH SNAKES. 

*1 once saw a rattlesnake lying upon a rock, beside the water, and finding a water- 
snake at a short distance, I laid it upon the rock, near the other. It instantly fled from 
the rattle-snake, and continued to, as often as I placed them near each other. At 
another time I placed a black-snake near a rattlesnake, and at first the latter took no 
notice of the other, which exhibited the greatest terror; but upon placing them 
together again, the rattlesnake flew at it, and would have bitten it, had it not been too 
nimble, and eluded the stroke. The rage of the one and terror of the other increased, 
as I continued to place them near each other. When a rattlesnake and a blowing- 
viper were brought together, both ran, each seeming to have an instinctive dread of the 
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other. Finding a copper-head and a blowing-viper at the same time, I brought them 
together, when the viper beat a retreat, but the copper-head made no attempt to bite it 
The last experiment I made was to place together a water-snake and an eel. Contrary 
to what might have been expected, the snake ran from the eel.’ 

And so farewell to PniLip Tome, the hunter! May he live yet many years 
to spin his yarns and sell his book, making us feel so much the more com¬ 
fortable in our cosy homes as we read of the dangers he has dared, and the 
perilous difficulties he has with such manly perseverance overcome, j. M . m. 


Kate Aylesford: a Story of the Refugees. By Charles J. Peterson. In one 

volume: pp. 350. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson/ Boston: Phillips, Sampson, and 

Company. New- York : J. C. Derby. 

Tiie world is in some danger of being deluged with books. Every man, 
woman, and knowing ‘young one,* who has an ism (and who is without 
one?) must write a book. In that book he or she gives his or her idiosyn¬ 
crasies to the world, and imagines them progressive ‘nuts,* indispensable to 
the spiritually hungry, to crack. But every body may not have discovered 
that ‘ Kate Aylesford ,’ a tale of the Refugees, by Charles J. Peterson, is a 
book which any watchful father may take home to his family, without the 
fear of corrupting their morals. This is high praise for a book in this our 
nineteenth century. The highly moral and healthful tone of the work is 
clearly foreshadowed in the description of the heroine in her quiet home: 

* It is needless to sny that Kate never looked lovelier. But this was not entirely 
owing to her attire, but was partly the consequence of her employment, which always 
throws such an atmosphere of home around a high-bred woman. He is a hopeless 
bachelor indeed who can watch a graceful girl, engaged on some pretty piece of needle¬ 
work, without thinking how beautiful she would look as his wife, plying that small gold 
thimble with those delicate fingers, by the same tire-side with him, on a cold, wintrv 
night, chatting gayly ns she nimbly worked, and continually looking up at him with 
the sweet, dear smile of confidence and love. Ah! miserable man, whoever you are, 
whose life is spent in hotels; who know nothing of the quiet, overflowing'bliss of 
domestic happiness; and whose only knowledge of women is obtained from belles at 
balls, or flirts at watering-places; we wish you could have seen Kate then. In our 
time, alas! the needle is almost obsolete, so that you have small chance of being con¬ 
quered. Young ladies would scream now-a-days if caught sewing, whose grandmothers 
won scores of hearts by this bewitching feminine art. The world is thought to be 
improving in every respect, but we are old-fashioned enough to think that the graml- 
mothere understood our sex the best, and that they slew thousands with their pretty 
household graces, while their fair descendants, with all their Italian music, slay but 
tens. 

‘ Those good old times have gone for ever. It is the cant of the present day to abuse 
them as stilt' and formal. But when again shall we behold such high-bred courtesy 
among men, such a sense of personal dignity, or such chivalrous deference to the 
fair V r 

‘ Kate Aylesford to our conception, gives unmistakable evidence that its 
author is a close observer, a deep thinker, and a practised writer. It comes 
like a refreshing breeze from the bosom of old ocean, to clear away the hot, 
sickly and foggy sentimentalities of the day. The characters arc real flesh- 
and-blood individualities . Every one is drawn so true to life, that no doubt 
of the writer’s fidelity to nature startles the reader’s credulity; no suspicion 
that poor, weak humanity is slandered, arises to disturb the interest of the 
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story. Indeed no one but a skilful artist, familiar with the nicest shades of 
color, knows how easy it is to lose force, and consequently effect, by the 
slightest departure from Nature’s harmonies. 

There are so many incidents which might be quoted to prove the fidelity 
to nature which we have claimed for this work, that it becomes very difficult 
to decide from which chapter to select illustrations. ‘The Shipwreck,’ 
‘The Country Tavern,’ ‘The Fire iif the Woods,* ‘The Rescue,’ ‘The 
Country Church,’ ‘Pomp’s Adventure,’ ‘The Death-Bed,* ‘The Flight,’ ‘The 
Death-Shot,’ and many others all claim the palm. Among the many charac¬ 
ters demanding precedence, perhaps no one is more striking than ‘ Uncle 
Lawrence.’ We doubt whether a more masterly delineation has been given 
by any recent American writer. Kate gives the best off-hand impression 
in a single sentence, when, in speaking to Major Gordon, she says: ‘Uncle 
Lawrence is the peace-maker of the neighborhood, yet no one can be firmer 
when a great principle is at stake.’ How well this was exemplified when 
his country was threatened with an invasion. But let him speak for him¬ 
self : 

* Uncle Lawrence answered promptly: 

* * You are right. My old blood warms, too, at the news of this expedition. What! 
the tories comiug to attack us in our own river, and to burn down our very houses! 
God helping me,’ he said, glancing reverently upward, and then striking his gun 
emphatically, 4 I’ll march myself against the invaders. You’ll take me, Major, I 
s’pose?’ 

4 4 Gladly,’ replied our hero, seizing the old man’s hand, and shaking it warmly. 4 It 
is what I would have desired, above all things else; but could not have presumed to 
usk, considering your years. Your example will be worth fifty good men to me. 
When such as vou march, who can hold back? ’ 

4 4 Strike while tho iron’s hot, then,’ pithily said Uncle Lawrence. 4 Call for volun¬ 
teers right off, Major. There’s a dozen idle fellows here that might go as well as not; 
and will, may-be, if you tell the news straight out, and say, too, that every man ’a 
wanted.’ 

4 Taking the old man’s hint, the Major stepped out in front of the house, just as every 
body was crowding, full of curiosity, to see the express-rider depart; and having 
waited till the messenger dashed off, lie proceeded to impart the contents of the dis¬ 
patch, after which, in a short but stirring speech, he called for volunteers. 

‘No sooner had he finished than Uncle Lawrence, who had stood leaning on his 
gun, as if idly listening, stepped forward, and taking off his cup, remained a moment 
gazing at the crowd in silence, the wind waving his long, thin, silvery locks. 

4 The action drew every eye upon him. All saw that he had something to say, and 
waited for it respectfully. 

4 4 Neighbors,’ he said, looking around with simple dignity, 4 here stands the first 
volunteer.’ 

4 At this unexpected declaration — unexpected, however, only because of the vete¬ 
ran’s age, for otherwise it was in keeping with his whole life — the audience, after a 
pause of silent admiration, broke forth into an enthusiastic cheer. 

4 The old man’s eyes brightened. 4 And now,’ he continued, 4 who ’ll go with me to 
fight for our homes, our wives, our darters, and our babies ? Liberty or death! ’ And 
he waved his cap around bis head. 4 Huzza! ’ 

4 4 1 ’ll go —and I — and I,’ cried almost every voice, as the speakers rushing forward, 
grasped first his hand, and then that of Major Gordon; for the effect of his appeal was 
electric. 4 Liberty or death! Liberty or death! ’ And the welkin rung with the 
reiterated shout.’ 

We cannot dismis3 the volume without presenting an extract from an 
attractive equestrian tete-a-tete , for the especial benefit of that small but 
sensible band of disciples of Bauciier, who will recognize in Kate Ayles- 
fokd and Major Gordon two sympathetic links connecting them with that 
age of chivalry: 

VOL. xlv. 34 
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“What n bit of ground for a canter/ said the Major, who was eager to test Kate’s 
horsemanship. 4 Shall we give our steeds a brush ? ’ 

“ Willingly/ said Kate ; and away they went. 

‘It was a beautiful sight to see the two spirited animals cantering side by side, so 
that a blanket would have covered both. Arab was full of play, and turned continu¬ 
ally to snap at his companion, which Kate laughingly permitted him to do occasion¬ 
ally, while at other times she wheeled him off with a dexterous turn of her wrist, 
which elicited the open admirntion of Major Goudov. 

4 Very soon the natural emulation between the two mettled steeds began to tell on 
their pace, which gradually increased frotn a canter to a gallop. They went snorting 
along now, their necks arching at the strain upon the bit; their hoofs crackling the 
pine-splinters that strewed the road ; the foam necking their glossy coats as they tossed 
their heads; and now one, and then another, momentarily succeeded in passing his 
antagonist, onlv, however, to be passed in turn. 

4 4 They are determined to try each other’s mettle/ said Kate, laughingly. ‘It’s os 
much us I can do to keep Arab in. Suppose we let them out and have a race in 
earnest.’ 

4 4 Agreed,’ said the Major, entering into the spirit of the thing as fully as his fair 
companion. 

4 4 Vou see yonder thunder-riven pine/ said Kate, pointing writh her riding-whip. 

4 It is probably half-a-niile off. The Lest one gets there first. Are you ready ? ’ 

4 4 Ready,’ answered the Major. 

4 4 Go/ cried Kate, giving her horse his head. 

4 Away they went, like twin-arrows from a bow: the riders laughing in the very 
abandon of fun ; the horses, with out-stretched necks, straining every nerve. The 
Major’s steed, though a superior one, was somewhat too heavily built, and this quickly 
began to affect his speed. Arab, on the contrary, was in his element. With his neck 
extended almost in a straight line, his nostrils expanded, and his line eyes a-blaze, he 
soon sprang far ahead of his adversary. Kate, as she left the Major's side, merrily 
looked over her shoulder, waving her hand in triumph. In a few moments she drew 
in at the blasted piue, walking Arab slowly until Major Gordon came up. 

4 4 Your horse runs like a deer,’ said that gentleman. 4 Yet, from his looks, I should 
think a child might ride him, when he’s at full speed; he doesn’t seem to move bis 
body at ail; it is only bis lunbs; but they are drawn up as beautifully as a grey¬ 
hound’s.’ 

44 lie’s a darling,’ said Kate, enthusiastically, leaning over and patting his neck, at 
which Arab looked around gratified. 4 I would n’t exchange him for half of England.’ 

4 Major Gordon smiled a little at this enthusiasm, though he could not but think that 
it became Kate charmingly. 

4 4 Poor Semm/ said the Major, patting his horse in turn, 4 you did not win, and it’s 
not often you’re beaten. Rut never mind, old fellow, you can carry your master in 
battle, if need be, us gallantly as the best.’ 

“To confess the truth/ answered Kate, ‘I had no idea Selim could run so well, 
lie \s a noble fellow/ she continued, leaning over and patting him also. 4 Ha! you like 
it, do you, my brave Selim? Blit I declare if Arab isn’t jealous. See, he is ready to 
bite both you and your horse, Major. 1 must draw him off,’ she added, luughiugly, as 
she turned hi^ head, striking him at the same time with her heel, so that he sprang to 
one side. ‘Fie! tie! Arab!* and she patted him anew, ‘you should be ashamed of 
yourself, sir. You are first in the heart of your mistress, and might allow her at least 
to be civil to others.’ ’ 

Before drawing the reins of this desultory notice, we must impart to our 
uninitiated readers a hint that the author includes in his social circle a 
‘Grace Greenwood/ a 4 Clara Morton,’ and many other choice female 
spirits, in any one of whom he might have found the prototype for a hero¬ 
ine. Mr. Peterson, wc may be assured, owes something of his clear-head¬ 
edness and healthy tone of mind to the exercise which, we learn from a 
friend, he is accustomed to take as an active member of the Philadelphia 
Regiment of Equestrian Amateurs of Bouciier. This is a sensible regiment, 
and includes, as it should do, both sexes. 4 When 4 Fordham ’ is mounted 
by his graceful mistress,’ writes an esteemed friend and correspondent, 
‘and ‘ Gipsy ’ by her accomplished master, to take a part in the charades of 
the road, the personification of ‘ Kate Aylesford ’ and ‘Major Gordon,* on 
their blooded steeds, * Arab ’ and ‘ Selim,’ is acknowledged by acclamation.’ 
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Tub Literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington. By R. A. 

Madden, Author of ‘Travels in the East/ etc. In two volumes: pp. 1140. Ncw- 

York: Harper and Brothers. 

These volumes have already commanded an extensive sale, and are 
destined to a still wider circulation. The great personal beauty and grace 
of their subject; the romance, to call it by no other name, of her history; 
the number and character of her literary productions; and above all, the 
number and renown of the distinguished men who were her guests and com¬ 
panions, conspire to make this a work of more than common interest. 
From an extended and exceeding able review of these volumes in i The 
Tribune * daily journal, we segregate the following deductions from the 
work: 

‘ Tub meteoric career of a woman, whose highest ambition was to shine in the 
brilliant circles of fashion and literature that sparkled in her saloons, is described 
in these volumes by a prosaic old pedant, who seems to have been selected for the 
task, on account of a certain confidence in his discretion, rather than of any pecu¬ 
liar qualifications for it3 accomplishment. He had enjoyed tho intimate acquaint¬ 
ance and friendship of Lady Blessington for some twenty-five or thirty years; he 
was familiar with many of the celebrated men who danced attendance on the lite¬ 
rary beauty; and was particularly conversant with the incidents in her early his¬ 
tory. With these advantages, it might bo supposed that he would have completed 
this work with a superabundance of unction, if not with competent ability. Ho 
has, indeed, made copious selections from tho correspondence of the Countess, 
gathered an immense amount of personal gossip in regard to several leading celeb¬ 
rities of the day, and brought togother a variety of details concerning the habitues 
of Gore House, which possess a kind of seductive fascination to the lover of bio¬ 
graphical minutim; but whenever he speaks in his own person, he utters a farrago 
of pompous sentences which challenge distinction as the very climax of formality, 
common-place moralism, and lumbering, inexpressive diction. Still hi3 book v/.ll 
bo eagerly read. Tho same charm which crowded the drawiug-rooms of Lad,' 
Blessington with the elite of London society, (leaving out visitors of her own sex, 
who did not cultivate her acquaintance,) will attract peoplo to tho perusal of her 
biography. She possessed precisely the qualities which awaken popular interest f 
and in spite of certain uncanonical passages in her life, made her tho object of an 
admiring and devoted friendship with many of the most eminent characters of her 
time. Without possessing genius in any degree, and not more than an ordinary 
share of talent, she supplied the place of those gifts by an admirable taste in litera¬ 
ture, a never-failing, exquisite tact in social life, great personal beauty, a winning 
grace and vivacity of expression, and a delightful and earnest cordiality of man¬ 
ners that could have proceeded only from genuine kindness of heart. Her viola¬ 
tion of domestic etiquettes, wiiich excluded her in a great degree from the society 
of women, does not appear to havo been combined with a reckless love of pleasure, 
or to have led to the forfeiture of her ow r n self-respect. But as her biographer does 
not raise tho veil from this delicate subject, we shall follow his example, and con¬ 
sider her only in tho light of a leader in tho fashionable world, and tho centre of a 
distinguished literary and artistic reunion. 
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‘The character of this celebrated woman is transparent even to the superficial 
observer. She had evidently little depth either of feelmg or intellect. She was 
not a person to bo roused to enthusiasm by the inspiration of a generous, kindling 
idoa. Excitable in her temperament, she easily took the tone and coloring of sur¬ 
rounding objects. Of quick and ardent sympathies, she had not sufficient steadi¬ 
ness of principle to regulate kor emotions. Her love of admiration led her to live 
in the gayest vortex of society, striving to keep up appearances even at the expense 
of reality. Her existence cannot bo called a happy one. A perpetual prey to 
anxiety in the latter years of her life, her position compelled her to exchange the 
sincerity of a genial nature for the consummate arts of an actress. Absorbed iu 
the falsities of a hollow and superficial present, she lost sight of the future, of the 
highest human dignity, of the pure ideal of character, without which the soul is in 
the 1 broad road that leads to death.’ The redeeming elements in her career were 
her scorn of baseness of purpose, her innate kindness of heart, and her preference 
of intellectual excellence to the mere frivolities of fashion. Her nature always 
appears better than tho environment into which she was early thrown. The leni¬ 
ent judge of character will discover many winning and admirablo traits in Lady 
Blessington, while at the same time she exhibits qualities that must arouse the 
leaven of the Pharisees into the most active acidity and bitterness. A contempor¬ 
ary femalo writer, herself of high and enviable position in English literature, has 
left on record a tribute whoso simplicity and apparent truthfulness might neutral¬ 
ize many a savago denunciation. ‘ I have no means of knowing,’ says Mrs. A. M. 
Hall, ‘ whether what tho world said of this beautiful woman was true or false; 
but I am suro God intended hor to be good, and there was a deep-seated good 
intent in whatever sho did that came under my notice.’ 

‘ A very considerable portion of those volumes is devoted to the correspondence 
of Lady Blessington with various persons of distinction in tho world of literature 
and politics, as well as of fashion, including Sir William Gell, Walter Savage 
Landor, Bulwer, D’Israelt, Dickens, N. P. Willis, Captain Maryatt, and a 
multitude of lesser lights in European society. These letters have many points of 
interest, although they appear to have been selected with little discrimination. 
Indeed the editor will gain no credit by the manner in which ho has performed any 
part of his appointed task. His notices of the persons alluded to in the narrative 
of Lady Blessinoton’s life, or suggested by her voluminous correspondence, are 
painfully dilTuse, and in a great degree superfluous to the reader who can command 
the most meagre kind of a biographical dictionary. His own remarks are crowded 
with endless repetitions; his narrative has no coherence or concinnity; his attempts 
at moralizing run into loquacious twaddle; and his selections from other writers 
appear to have no object but to swell tho contents of his volumes. But in spite of 
his gentle dulncss, which oozes out on every page, tho work cannot fail to be 
extensively lead; the subject is so interwoven with fascinations that oven the 
stupid pedantry of tho good Madden cannot deprive it of interest; and tho public 
will welcomo his ill-concocted production as an attractive gallerj r of some of tho 
cliief celebrities of tho passing age.’ 

The paper and printing of these volumes might and should have been 
better. A piece of sculpture, representing Lady Blessington, gives addi¬ 
tional interest to the work. 
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Harvestings: Sketches in Prose and Verse. By Sybil Hastings. Boston: W. P. 

Fetridgb and Company. New-York : J. C. Derby. 

A friend of ours, a right-handed man, once remarked in our hearing, that 
his left arm was strongest, although the least developed. Wc were disposed 
to deny the fact, but he insisted upon it, because he had made experiment, 
and could lift the heaviest weights on emergency with his left arm. Nay, 
more, he declared that the unaccustomed left arm, in all people, could 
strike the best blows on those few occasions when blows were needed. 

4 What is the reason of this?’ said he. 4 It is not true,’ we replied. ‘But 
it is,’ he rejoined, and he accounted for it in this way: ‘ There is a slumber¬ 
ing energy in the limb, and when it wakes up, it goes to work with the 
freshness of a giant who has been comatose for a year. It has reserved all 
its ambition, and therefore has a treasury of laid-up strength to expend. It 
is true that practice enables the brutal force to gain more sinew for steady 
burden, but the more mechanical the body becomes, the less it is actuated 
by the overpowering impulses of its own spirit Hence it only acts under 
the direction of the superior officer of necessity. The right arm can do the 
most steady work, but the left can jerk out more terribly.’ 

‘ Well,’ we said, admitting it to be so, ‘ what then ? * 

4 It is analagous,’ replied he, ‘ with the course of nature. The woman 
often rises above the man in energy when strength is required. See 
Washington Irving in the ‘ Sketch-Book .” 

‘Good! ’ said we. 

But what of all this? There are phases in the history of literature in 
which very different elements manifestly take the lead. After a long, heavy 
pulling by the horses, the mares switch their tails, and come out a-head. Wo 
have had men-statesmen and men-orators; men-poets and men-historians; 
men-preachers and men-doctors; ‘ many men of many kinds; ’ and what 
new game have they started up these many years ? They have had all the 
work to do, and have done it by mere brute force. All of a sudden, some 
emergency having insensibly arisen, as probability favors the conclusion, the 
feminine element takes a vigorous start We thought it to be the weakest; 
we have maintained it to be so; we are sure that it is so; but any how, from 
some cause or other, it is a long shot a-head at this present writing. The 
masculine gender is confounded and indignant; nay, more, exceedingly 
jealous, since the scene has shifted, and presented the rural residence of 
Uncle Thomas depicted by a female painter. We have now women-poets, 
womcn-sentimentalists, women-statesmen, women-historians, women-preach- 
ers, and women-doctors, et id omne ge?uts y and the cry is, ‘still they come.’ 
They do not all ride cannon, or brandish the weapons of Amazons; they 
make use of steel-pens, not steel-blades; their onset is not vindictive, but 
they make their way through all opposition ; and as sure as we now hold a 
pen, they will have their day. Success to them, say we. Why should they 
not wave their silken banners, and gather trophies on the bloodless fields of 
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literature? Why should the he-biddys get offended, and wax red in their 
combs, and strike their spurs out right and left, and try to scratch and 
gobble up all the corn ? Is not a good cackle worth as much as a good 
crow ? Have not both birds a right to be proud of their feathers ? May not ' 
both have a crop ? ‘Do not get excited,’ as Ossian Dodge says, when he 
announces a concert in the rural villages. Let a new edition of the 4 Lives 
of Ten Famous Women’ be published forthwith, and after that the lives of 
ten more, and so on. We once heard Miss Lucy Stone speak, and sat down 
to the lecture with a fore-gone feeling of contempt, but rose up a very differ¬ 
ent man. She stood up like another Portia in pantaloons, and never have 
we heard more fluent speech, more pleasant cadences, more sweet and 
silvery oratory from human lips. Not one man in ten thousand could speak 
so well. These remarks are suggested by the present volume. We have 
not had time to take but a cursory glance at it, or to consult the 4 Sybil,’ or 
to examine her leaves with that attention which would justify us in pro¬ 
nouncing an opinion. Of the few pages we have read, some remind us of 
‘Grace Greenwood,’ some of ‘Fanny Forrester,’ some of ‘Fanny Fern,’ 
and some of * Minnie Myrtle.’ There are passages where the tear is bidden 
to start; there are novel pictures, like that of the little ‘hot-cakc’ girl in 
the fore-ground, which present, in sad contrast, the sufferings of 4 outcast 
and down-trodden humanity,’ which, for the credit of our natures, we could 
have wished there had been no necessity of setting forth. In type, and 
paper, and printing, the work is well got up by the publishers. 


Travels in Europe and tue East. By Samuel Irenwus Prime. Illustrnfcd with 

Numerous Engravings. In two volumes: pp. b46. New- York: 1 Iakpku and Bro¬ 
thers. 

These two very handsomely-executed and liberally-illustrated volumes 
contain the incidents of a year’s travel in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. Although much of this journeying is over what may 
be termed ‘beaten ground,’ yet we can conscientiously declare that we have 
seldom perused a similar narrative of travel with so much satisfaction. 
Aside from the great variety and interesting character of the places and ob¬ 
jects visited by a writer of such powers of observation and description as 
Mr. Prime, the literary style of the work is so smooth and flowing, the spirit 
of the traveller is so genial and catholic, that it is a delight to follow him in 
the record of his enjoyments, visual and emotional. What he saw and felt 
in the Holy Land, especially, is conveyed to the mind and heart of the 
reader in a manner rarely surpassed; nor do we remember to have encoun¬ 
tered in any contemporary volume — certainly not in the same compass—a 
better picture of Rome, its attractions and religious observances, than is to 
be found in this work. We cannot pass the engravings without adding our 
tribute of praise to their more than common excellence. Although pre- 
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sented upon wood, they are exceedingly clear and distinct, and, in almost 
every case, are excellently drawn. More than customary pains, moreover, 
must have been taken in transferring them to print, for not a few of them 
are scarcely inferior to copper-plate in their execution. 

In conclusion, it is but just to say, that the aim of the author of this 
book of travels, as indicated in his preface, has been honestly and satisfacto¬ 
rily carried out He has not attempted to crowd Europe and the East into 
two ordinary*sized volumes, but has contented himself and pleased his read¬ 
ers by simply seizing upon many of the most striking points of observation 
characteristic of the lands he visited; given his impressions with frankness, 
freshness, and perfect freedom ; taking the reader familiarly with him in his 
journey, to show its excitements and pleasures, with none of its perils or 
pains. 1 To tell the whole truth,’ says Mr. Prime, ‘ to show my readers 
things as they are in the world of art and nature, public and social life, never 
violating the sacredness of the domestic circle, but faithfully portraying the 
manners and customs of the people in every land I saw, this was my aim by 
the way — this has been my aim in preparing these volumes.’ We trust the 
intimation that there are * more of the same sort left ’ will not be forgotten 
by the author, as it will not by his readers. 


Black Diamonds: or, Humor, Satire, and Sentiment, Treated Scientifically by Pro¬ 
fessor Julius CAESAR Hannibal, in a Series of Burlesque Lectures, Darkly Colored. 

In one volume: pp. 364. New-York: T. L. Magagnos, Astor Publishing House. 

The readers of the Knickerbocker are not ignorant of the estimation in 
which we hold these lectures of Professor Hannibal, here first collected in 
a handsome volume, from the columns of the New-York Weekly * Picayune ,’ 
in which they have heretofore appeared, and to which they have imparted 
a wide popularity. They are brim-full of quaint humor and quiet satire, 
and as to the style in which they are written, it is such an imitation of the 
peculiar language of * men ob color ’ as has never been approached by any 
writer in this country. It is not only in words, felicitous and characteristic 
as they certainly are, that this remarkable imitation is apparent. It is in 
the peculiar train of thought and mode of illustration that the preeminent 
colored philosopher stands revealed. Our volume of ‘Black Diamonds’ is 
in the unbound sheets, and is full of dogs’-ears from beginning to end; but 
we have so frequently quoted from these lectures heretofore that we must 
confine our present selections to the two following passages. The first is from 
a learned lecture on k De Sheep: * 

* De lubly anamile spoken ob in de tex am konsidered won ob de moss inosent an’ 
abused fellers seen in ae spelliu’-book. He am a full-bluded wully-hed, an’ allers sticks 
to he party. In fuck, you seldom see dem separated de one from de odder; furde poet 
Bez dat 

‘Sheet* ob a wool 
All flock to ono skooL’ 

An’ dat ’a a fack ; for I nebber seed eny class ob de kommunity stick togedder so klose 
. as dese fellers, not eben do Quackers or de Jews, an’ dey allers follow clore leeders wid 
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de same blind dcwotion dat de polytishuns do derc different lenders; an’ to ’splain dis 
’kuliaritv, I Ml tell yeu leetle anickdote dat happen'd to oekur to me long time ago. 
One day, when I was younger den I am now, an lib’d on my good ole massa’s planta- 
shun, afore de great lebler, Deff, kum long an’ karrid him off to de berrin’-ground, 
I war a-gwane to hoe korti in de feeld, an’ 1 trowed my hoe ober my sholderan’ started. 
In gettin’ to de korn-feeld I had to cross a paster-lot whar a hole flock oh sheep war a- 
grazin’. When I jumped ober de fence dev set up a terable blattin’, dat sound like a 
kamp-mectin’, an’dey all run to de odder side ob de lot. jis whar I war a-gwane. Well, 
de sun had got up a good while afore brexfuss dat mornin’ an’ he make my shadder on 
de groun’ look twice as big as mo, an’ my hoe-handel’s shudder look long as a well- 
sweep. Well, when dese foolish sheep seed me a-kummin’ towards ’em, de ole he ram 
rushed pass’d me, an’ when he kum to de shadder ob de hoe-handel he jumped /our 
feet high to git ober it, an’ ef ebery sheep in de hide flock war n’t fool enuf to do de 
same ting, I hope I may neber hab my sallerv raised to a libin’ pint. I laff’d tull I 
swet like race hoss to see de sheep jump, and den I tort dat dar am odder fools in dis 
world ’sides dem, dat mistake de shadder for de substance, ebery day. 

* De oldest ram am ginerly de leeder ob de flock, an’ he allera looks in de face like a 
man newly shabed and powdered. You will know Mr. Ram by his horn, uldo he can¬ 
not conweniently blow it. He wares it more for ornament den use. He muss aller< 
hab too, an’ dev am sitewated on de hed, jis like dey am on a good muny odder sheep's 
heds found ’mong mankind.’ 

It is quite a transition from sheep to 'De Whale ; ’ but hear the learned 
Professor upon what he terms ‘ de codfish aristocracy ob de sees, de same 
as de big bugs am do codfish ob de land; only dat de former hab got de ari- 
wantage ob de latter, kase, notwithstanding de whale devours a good eel, he 
produces sum fin*, but do Ian* codfish aristocracy dewours ebery t’ing, an’ 
produces nuffin’ *: 

* De whale am ’mong do fishes what de clemfint am ’mong beastesses — de biggest 
lofer ob dem all. A fisherman, named Jona, swallered one once, but it ober-loded be 
stummuck to dat degree dut in tree days he leff ’em up agiu. It war too much ob a 
muchness for him. 

‘ When you fuss see one ob dose fellers at sec, you sec sumfin’ wurth seeiu’, as he am 
spurtin’ de water up true he nose, like de Park fount’n. Soon ns de man aloff, in de 
royal top-gallon main-chains sees him true he spiglass, he sings out at once to de man 
dat got charge ob de seller-dore dat swings on ’hind de ship, ‘ Luff! blast you eyes! 
luff! ’ Den de cap’n kums on de poop-deck an’ pulls out be goniometer, an’ takes an 
elewashun. Den you hear his woice: ‘Take in a reef ob de bowsplit, an’ unship de 
lmtch-way ob de hen-koop for axion. Put out your jib an’ tackle, air take de korboose- 
hou.se up-stairs.’ Den you see de sailors run roun’ like kittens up an’ down de mass- 
bed. Den you liar de mate sing out tru a fire-horn : ‘ Ebery man take tree hitches at he 
trowsers, an’ a chow ob ’bucco, an’ be darn quick ’bout it. Take a reef in de main-mas*, 
an’ luff go de rudder. Splice de main-brace. Down wid de jib-boom an’ up wid de 
still-yards, an put on de pot.’ Now de ’citcment begins, kase de ole whale am ’sashain' 
nie to de lubber’s side ob de shin. Now de cap’n bravely drows bis led-pencel, looks 
tru bis ginbometon agin. Take nown de longertude, lassestude, an’ a glass ob brandy. 
Den he get red in de face wid de ’citement, an’ calls to de men : ‘Boys, man de bote* 
an’ look out for whale.’ Den de boys git in de batto-bote, an’ dey take de harpoon wid 
dem, tide to ’bout five miles ob bed-cord, an’ ’way dey row to de whale. W hen dey 
git ’long-side ob de monster he look big as Cooney Island, an’ den an ole whaler, in 
white pants, straw hat, an’ a long black ribbon on it, gumps ’pon de ole whale’s back, 
an’ gits up nie lie hed, an’ feels for a soft spot, which, as soon as he fin’s, he sticks de 
harpoon in an’ swims to de bote. Den de ole whale dives rite doun to de bottom ob 
de see, an’ de man in de bote pays out de line dat’s fass to de harpoon, as fass as a man 
dat’s got a lor-sute pays out money. 

‘Arter de ole whafe rolls heseff on de bottom, to git dc harpoon out he hed, an* he 
sees he can’t do it, he git mity mad, an kums up an’ make fite wid dc ship, au’ hits it 
a crack wifi he tail, which am as big as a full-grown barn-dore. Dat make de cap'n 
‘smile’ agin, an’ be orders more harpoons iu de whale’s back. Dis am soon dun bv 
de krew, an’ de poor whale ’kums week from de loss ob blood an’ he temper, an’ gibs 
up de ghoss.’ 

To those who would secure many a hearty laugh, and not a little down¬ 
right wisdom, ludicrously and quaintly enforced, we cordially and confidently 
commend these ‘Black Diamonds.’ The work is illustrated with a few cha¬ 
racteristic ‘ colored ’ engravings. 
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Exhibition or the National Academy of Design. —We have not found 
leisure, we are very sorry to say, to visit the Exhibition of the National 
Academy , except on one single occasion, which we prolonged to the last 
moment of which we could avail. The following notice of some of the pic¬ 
tures reached us at our country-sanctum, under cover from a friend and 
correspondent who was on his way to Europe when we received it; so that 
the communication is as ‘anonymous * to us as to our readers. Whereinso¬ 
ever its strictures may be wrong, or unduly 4 charged,’ the observation of 
visitors will readily correct the injustice; while over-praise will, in all cases, 
as assuredly work its own cure. People who go to picture-galleries in our 
metropolis, at this day, know when and wherefore they arc pleased; and all 
the tedious, learned, technical criticism * in town ’ would not serve to change 
the true verdict which is yielded through the eye to the mind or the heart 
of the appreciative lover of truth and nature : 

1 The Thirtieth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design opened 
in March, at Number 548 Broadway, tho quarters lately occupied by ‘Mr. Dussel- 
dorf’s Gallery. Owing to the limited accommodations, there were fewer pictures 
exhibited this year than on any former occasion — at least for a number of years 
back. But if we have fewer pictures, there are less indifferent ones. On account 
of this want of space, tho council or committee were obliged to glean very rigidly 
from the works offered. Year after year it had been complained of the manage¬ 
ment of tho Academy that so many mere ‘ daubs ’ should obtain places on its walls. 
In the present exhibition, there are no historical pieces; only one or two genre 
pictures; a number (as usual) of good portraits; and a rich collection of superior 
landscapes. We will commence with the portraits. There are the samo familiar 
and inimitable productions of Elliott, and there are also tho same number of 
reproductions by his host of imitators. 

‘Number 110: C. L. Elliott. — This portrait of E. C. West (of tho ‘Ten 
Governors’) is one among tho best works that ever came from Elliott's hands. 
In this we have a power and boldness of treatment that is very striking in its 
effect The attention of the observer is arrested by tho living fire in tho eye, the 
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blood beneath tho skin, and the strong mobility of the features. Easily sits the 
head on the neck and shoulders — exquisite the careless ‘ massing ’ of the hair. 
The distribution of light and shado in tho back-ground is new, or rather it is an 
exaggeration of the artist’s usual style; and it has been objected to as giving the 
appearance of wrapping, cloud-like, about the head; yet it is difficult to perceive 
in what it is faulty: on tho contrary, it seems to be peculiarly adapted to the sub¬ 
ject. There is a dash, a daring touch of genius about the head and figure, that 
requires such a broken back-ground, and not a smooth, evenly-modulated distribu¬ 
tion of dark above and light below. 

1 Number 24 is a more elaborately-finished work, by the same artist; but what it 
has gained in finish, it lacks in strength and originality. It is merely a portrait; 
but it is such a portrait as no one in America but Elliott can surpass. 

‘ Leaving Elliott, who stands alone in painting the masculine gender, we take 
up Baker, who is equally so in respect to female portraiture. We have from his 
pencil Numbers 11 and 58, two of the most beautiful specimens of his skill that 
wo have ever seen. The soft tenderness that he has thrown over tho countenance; 
tho subdued brilliancy (if such a term be admissible,) the transparency of color, 
and the atmosphere of expression — it must bo called an atmosphere — that 
expression which gleams with a living glow on all the features — cannot bo too 
highly appreciated. Decidedly, if we were a lady, and young and pretty, we 
should sit to Mr. Baker; and if we did not happen to be pretty, still we would sit 
to him, for his appears to be a magic brush. It creates beauty. 

1 After so much praise, it is hard to speak in different terms; but Number 28, a 
full-length of L. M. Hoffman, by the same artist, is not good. The figure is spare 
and awkward, and the head poor and -weak; rendered so by tho extreme bad taste 
of placing the subject (a fine one) uncovered, in tho open air, in tho region of bales 
of cotton and shipping. 

‘ Entering the large room, the eye is arrested by two three-quarter length por¬ 
traits of ladies, hanging side by side on tlio opposite wall Number 11, by Caf- 
ferty, tho other by Wrigiit. Cafferty’s picture is one of noble breadth and 
good finish. There is a healthful appearance in tho flesh, without any attempt at 
fine color. Its dark and massive tones in the drapery and back-ground, and its 
extreme simplicity and grace of design, injure its companion, Number 119, which 
is full of color and ‘finiken’ in conception. It ought not to have been hung 
besido so strong a picture as Cafferty’s. 

‘ Mr. Cafferty approaches Elliott, without being an imitator. What he paints 
is his own. It is melancholy to see such excellent artists as Pratt, Bogle, and 
others, so palpably copying Elliott, that it might seem to some to be their object 
to deceive tho public. On different occasions, in this exhibition, have wo over¬ 
heard the remark: ‘ That is a poor picture of Elliott’s,’ in allusion to a portrait 
by Pratt, and pretty nearly tho same in respect to Bogle. 

* But talking of independence and originality, we have an exomplication of 
stretching independence a little too far in Number 46, by Tiiomas Dicks. It is 
called ‘ a portrait,’ but it might have been meant for an altar-piece for a modern 
Puseyito chapel — or a Capitol-piece — or possibly something for the new City- 
Hall. It is a full-length figure of a tall lady in walking costume, •without a bon¬ 
net, standing in a room, amid plenty of good furniture, at a window that opens 
upon a dim and feeble landscape. It is full of admirable painting, and as a study 
of still life, it Is most excellent. The drapery is perfect; and the objects in the 
room, chairs, carpet, etc., eta, are worked out in a masterly manner. But all 
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these surroundings destroy the figure. It is only an accessory: what should be 
accessories, have the chief prominence. The face is expressive — nothing more: 
see whether you remark any strength or fleshiness. The left arm, which hangs 
down, is barely suggested at its termination by an effort to paint a gloved hand. 
The glove is painted, but where is the hand ? 

* Huntington has a noble portrait, Number 42. Mark in this tlio rich blood- 
color under the skin, and the pulpiness of the flesh. 

‘Number 54: 1 Portrait of a Lady :' William A. Stone. A very clover pic¬ 
ture of a lady, in whose face, although perhaps slightly idealized by the artist, we 
recognized at once tho pleasant and winning features of a former metropolitan 
friend. Mr. Stone’s coloring is harmonious, his position natural, and his drawing 
excellent. We shall look with more than usual interest at this young artist’s 
future efforts. 

‘There are only two or three figure-compositions of any importance. Number 
7G, ‘ The German Emigrant Inquiring his Way' by C. F. Blauvelt, is deserving 
of particular notice. It is a low-toned picture, but good in color, and very pure in 
style. There is nothing meretricious about it. The artist is severo in taste: he has 
not allowed his good judgment to bo carried away into straining after bright and 
gorgeous effects. There are three principal figures, and two accessory, all well 
grouped. A fine-looking, phlegmatic German has taken his meerschaum from his 
mouth, and is endeavoring to obtain information as to his route through tho city 
from a negro, who is, or rather has been, occupied in sawing wood on the side¬ 
walk. Tho ‘ darkey ’ is looking up, and resting from his work, but has not quitted 
his original position. He is puzzled by the questions, and has not yet made up his 
mind as to their exact meaning, or how to make himself understood. Clinging to 
the German’s sido, and peeping from behind tho ample folds of lys coat, is a little 
child, the very typo of good-humor and health. Half in fear, and half in amused 
amazement, she gazes at tho negro. Very pleasantly a ray of light falls across her 
face and tips her shoulder. In tho back-ground, to the left, is the German’s wdfo; 
she, too, observing tho negro with a curious side-long glanco. Characteristic of the 
country, she is bearing tho burden, having a load on her head and a basket on her 
arm. The picture tells tho story admirably. The different contrasts of expression 
are well done, and it all shows a great care and study in the conception and carry¬ 
ing out of the idea. Tho drawing is good, and tho painting of the German’s head 
and of the child’s is remarkably fine. 

. ‘Number 72: ‘ Webster among the People :* Mount. We are sorry to see this 
picture from Mr. Mount — he being one of our special favorites. He has simply 
‘ gone out of his line,’ and like many other good men who have done so, he has 
failed. 

* Huntington has a ‘ Magdalen,’ Number G7, which is delicious in color, but 
being of larger size than life, it shows to bad advantage, hung so low as it is. The 
face is lovely and spiritual, and the hair a wonder of painting. But we are tired 
of ‘ Mag da lens.’ 

‘Mirth-moving is Number 100: * Country Connoisseurs:' by J. A. Oertel. A 
parcel of ‘ country chaps,’ a village buck, an old fanner, etc., are in a painter’s 
studio, and are complacently viewing and criticising a large picture on his easel. 
Tho long, gawky figure of the mud-bespattered wagoner is absolutely distracting. 
It is a decided success. 

‘Hall has a few small pictures: one is a capital piece: Number 57: ‘ Sir 
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Jbby Belch,' which is tho veritable 1 Sir Toby ’ of Shakespeare ; his face glowing 
with hilarity, and rubicund with wino. Number 93 is also good; but his others 
aro wishy-washy, sketchy affairs. 

‘ Durand has two landscapes, both fully up to his established reputation. Num¬ 
ber 104, ‘ Summer Afternoon,' is full of all the beauties of feeling and manipul^ 
tion for which he is so deservedly celebrated. Number 113, ‘ In the Woods' is a 
larger picture, and attracts much attention. In it we have an avenue (so to speak) 
of forest trees, rising on each side, and tangling their branches over-head. It is 
replete with gems. Each foliaged branch, each moss-covered trunk, tho broken 
stems, tho bit of water in tho fore-ground, the ferns — all these aro pictures in 
themselves. Then how true is the tenderness of atmosphere, and the distance and 
space 1 There are some young painters, who have exhibited this year, who would 
do well to take lessons from tho study of this picture. It should teach tliom that 
Mr. Durand, tho acknowledged head of landscapists in New-York, does not 
despise manipulation and care, even to the minutest object; and still he is not a 
Pre-RAPUAELITE. No; Mr. Durand is a conscientious worker, and will not 
descend to tricks of scumbling, and so forth. 

‘ William Hart is represented by no less than eight pictures; and out of these 
only two — a pair of sketches — are worth mentioning. Either one of them is 
superior to all his larger affairs. What is the matter with Hart? Is it careless¬ 
ness? In Number 186, 1 Haven's Craig,' and Number 187, i Coast Bit, on the Tay,' 
both Scottish scenes, Hart is himself again. Beautifully is the mass of objects 
blended into shadow. The water stretches darkly out till it meets tho threatening 
sky. Both tho skies are wonderful; both sketches full of power. Would that we 
could say as much for his others. 

‘Churoii shows, this year, that his genius is not confined to painting northern 
scenes. We liavo a most brilliant triumph from him. Theso South-American pic¬ 
tures of his are noblo achievements. The golden hues, the painted flowers, tho 
rich fruit, tho luxuriant foliage of tho tropics, have been seized by him and placed 
lovingly on his canvas. Number 49, * The Cordilleras,' is a lovely poem — a fairy 
dream. What a gush of colors! How the sun glows in the heavens, and bathos 
in a shower of hazy light the jagged mountains, and the city, that sleeps high up 
in the air, like a lover in tho lap of beauty 1 Look at Number 63, * Tamaca Palms:' 
see tho clearness, tho brilliancy, tho depth of atmosphere, and then say that 
Church is not a great painter — if you can. Aerial distance, and skies, and fore¬ 
ground are Church’s forte, and in this class of subjects he has full opportunity for 
displaying it We must say, however, that Number 74, ‘ Tacquedama Falls,' is 
not quite up to the mark. Ho should not paint falling water — for ho cannot It 
is weak and feathery. 

‘Number 21: * Mediterranean Sea-Coast' by Cropsey, is truly an original pic- 
turo — an effort of which he may well be proud. It is tho scantiest, merest bit of 
sca-coast, rendered by a master, in a poetical and feeling manner. Tho sun has 
set, but has left his lurid reflection on clouds and shore, and the ruined tower on 
tho right The moon has just risen, and throws her steely light over the tumbling 
waves. Tho blended effect of sun-light and moon-light 1 — it is a daring success. 
HLs Number 35, * Mount Washington,' is a larger and more ambitious work, but it 
lacks the originality of this. It has an excellent arrangement of clouds; heaped 
pillar-like, they stand gray and dense, towering above the mountain-tops. Tho 
umbrella which shades the artist sketching, near tho fore-ground, is an ugly spot. 
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This should have been avoided. In coloi; the picture reminds us of Cole, yet not 
so much as Number 123, ‘ An October Day in the White-Mountains,' by Kensktt. 
This is an admirable painting — one among the very best in the exhibition. The 
foliage in this would mako the English stare; would make them think the painter 
mad, or a liar, as they did when they first saw the wonderful effects of Cole. Yet 
Kexsett can take the foreign travellers away up to the White-Mountains, and 
show them that ho is true to Nature — her worshipper and her mirror. 

‘A most lamentable display is shown in Numbers GG and 222, by George 
Innes. It is scarcely credible that an artist who is possessed of undoubted talents, 
and who has produced fine works, should so prostitute his abilities as to paint like 
this. One of those pictures is a mass of green cheese, dotted with sheep, (most 
persons imagine these sheep to bo cows;) in the other, Mr. Ixxes has striven to 
give the effect immediately after a summer thunder-storm. lie has made a conglo¬ 
meration of soft tallow and an astonishing rainbow. Mr. Ixxes, pray leave off 
such freaks, and paint as we know you can paint. Thus to triflo with yourself and 
the public is more than foolish: it is criminal. 

‘Number 8: D. W. C. Boutelle. A most thoroughly American landscape, as 
may bo seen at the first glance. It lacks little to be a great painting. The compo¬ 
sition is purely managed, and it has a fine natural tone of color. It can scarcely 
be called a finished picture, but very little labor bestowod upon it will bring it up, 
and then Mr. Boutelle will have made one of the best landscapes that ever came 
from his pencil. We have often remarked of this artist that all his productions are 
unmistakably American, and this is no mean praise. We should like to possess 
‘ The Ti out- Stream' — so full is it of wildness and rugged force. 

‘ Casilear is represented in his usual lovely compositions, with careful drawing, 
transparent water, and sober tints. 

‘Coleman has a very good picture, * The Evening Walk,' Number 11G. This 
young artist is attaining a good position in the profession. Aside from our present 
subject, wo may mention another picture of his, which entitles him to take an 
advanced place among our modem landscapists. It is a Now-Uampshire scene, 
full of feeling and depth of color, and would bo a credit to many artists of more 
established reputation. 

‘ But time and paper give out Look at Darley’s unmatched drawings, and 
some English water-colors, in the smaller room, and also a meritorious moon-light 
scene, by Mrs. Greatorex, which only required to be hung higher to bo seen to 
advantage.’ 


Edwin Forrest and ms Critics. — In reading the elaborate (suppose we say 
very verbose ?) critiques upon Mr. Forrest’s personations of his different 
characters, which have appeared recently in ‘ The Tribune ’ daily journal, it 
is amusing to note how kindly the writer advises the great tragedian to 
‘ attempt * ‘ only such and such characters/ as if he were a young per¬ 
former, for the first time before the public. We see that Mr. Forrest — a 
course which we have remarked it is his custom to pursue — pays no atten¬ 
tion whatever, through the press or otherwise, to these ‘ highly-wrought* 
* performances ’ of an anonymous hypercritic. The simple presumption, if 
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the critic were right, would be, that .the audiences who nightly crowd the 
Broadway Theatre, and who witness the personations of our preeminent 
American tragedian, are ignorant and benighted; that they show themselves 
weak in being interested, and vulgar in being thrilled to enthusiastic demon¬ 
stration, by his powers of dramatic representation. Sixty times in one 
engagement, it must then be conceded, Mr. Forrest, merely by ‘roars,’ and 
‘rattles,’ and ‘bellowings,’ and ‘butcheries,’ entertained and wielded the 
sympathies of three-score crowded audiences! We were of the number, 
repeatedly; we were among the pnappreciative; but we had n’t seen ‘ the 
right models , ye kno’; ’ therefore, ‘couldn’t tell, exactly,’ whether we were 
really interested, or touched, or nof, ‘ do n’t ye see ? * Yes, we do see; and 
touching that same, mayhap it shall be ours to say & few brief words here¬ 
after. 


Letters from ‘ Camp-Comfort’ and tiie Green Mountains. —It has given 
us additional pleasure, in reading the charming letters of our fair correspond¬ 
ent, ‘ J. K. L.,’ that we have had the scenes which she describes actually 
brought before us. Mr. Jerome Thompson, at his studio in Appleton’s 
Building, shows us not only the lake, and its lovely surroundings, but the 
veritable ‘ cabin ’ itself, painted from, and, as we are assured, most faithfully 
to ‘the life.’ And while the visitor is glancing at these views, he has but to 
turn his eyes around the room, to be taken to ‘ Old England,’ and regale his 
eyes with scenes soft, placid, and picturesque, which Mr. Thompson executed 
in his recent visit to the Old World : 

* Chaieaugay Lake , Sept , 1854. 

* My heart is sad as I pen this, my last letter from Camp-Comfort. Yes; to-mor¬ 
row our encampment is to bo broken up; wo arc to leavo this spot, which is en¬ 
deared to us by tho memory of so many happy hours, and mingle in the busy 
world again. We have already over-staid the time we allotted for this hunting expe¬ 
dition, and yet wo are reluctant to leave. It has been a season of rest, mental and 
bodily rest, to us alL Here, for a while, tho cares and toils of life have been for¬ 
gotten, and in tho solitude of nature the over-tasked brain has found a respite, and 
tho weary heart relief. Here the merchant has ceased to ‘calculate,’ the lawyer to 
argue, and the man of tho world to be * irresistible.’ 

* Tho brief, tho ledger, and tho world have been forgotten, and I truly believe 
the language of each heart would be: ‘I have been happy hero.’ But to-morrow 
wo must part, each to go on our different way, and, perchance, wo who day after 
day have sat at tho same board, pursued tho same amusement, shared the same 
dangers, may never again bo assembled beneath tho same roof! But wo shall 
part with the kindest feelings toward each other; and in after-years, when we look 
back upon the past, tho few weeks that we have spent here in tho wilderness will 
bo a bright spot on which memory shall lovo to dwell. Then will com© the re¬ 
membrance of tho eager chase, the daring exploit, and tho quiet hours we whiled 
away with song and story, as wo sat by the evening carup-fire, and we shall sigh 
to think they were so brief. As I was feeding my littlo pet squirrels this morning 
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I loved to fancy that they would miss me when I was gone; they will wait in vain 
for some ono to bring them their breakfast to-morrow. Dear little things! They 
are so tame, they run upon my dress, and sit upon my shoulder, and one of them 
is evidently very curious to know w’hat sort of a machino my ear is 1 He puts his 
little paw into it, thereby tickling me almost to death, and seems to be of the opin¬ 
ion that it would bo a remarkably nice placo to store away his winter supply of 
beach-nuts; but this proposition I shall decline, with many thanks for the favor 
intended, and suggest that some other hollow tree would suit his purpose better. I 
have become much attached to tho pretty little creatures, and, as I watch their 
playful gambols, am truly thankful that they are beyond the reach of those pests ot 
civilization — cats and small boys 1 

‘All has been bustle and confusion in the camp since day-light; when tho pack¬ 
ing began, and the goods and chattels were gathered together, it was discovered 
that tho principal part of our property consisted in empty bottles! With true be¬ 
nevolence we decided to throw them into the Lake, that they might not tantalize 
any chance comer with tho idea of tho good things they had once contained; so 
we formed a procession, each one laden with bottles, and in solemn silence we 
dropped them beneath the still waters, and then gave three cheers to waft them on 
their downward way. I think you would have been amused to have watched ope¬ 
rations in tho cabin this morning. There was winding of trolling-lines, packing of 
crockery, cleaning of guns, folding up of bed-clothes and hammocks, all going on 
at onco I Every body talking, and no body stopping to listen 1 Frying-pans and 
pillows, tea-kettles and blankets were stored away together in tho most promis¬ 
cuous confusion. In vain I offered my advico and assistance; they knew best. 
(Of course; men always do!) So trunks were filled with eatables, and baskets 
with wearing apparel; tho cheese was wrapped up in a blanket, and the eggs were 
thrown into a tin pail; the match-box packed away with the powder, and the shot 
put into a water-proof easel Upon tho wholo, it reminded me of a New-York 
* May-day ’ on a small scale, and I was glad to beat a hasty retreat, and take up 
my station in the distance, where I could over-look their proceedings without being 
observed by tho performers. A few moments after I reached my hiding-place, my 
attention was attracted by the rattling of a chain, and looking up, I saw near me 
two of our hounds fastened together by a small iron chain. I watched their move¬ 
ments by way of diversion. One was a heavy-built, dull-eyed fellow, who was 
content to lie in tho sun and sleep; tho other, with a large, bright, liquid eye, and 
delicate limbs, -was fretting impatiently at tho chain which bound him ; a few mo¬ 
ments ho would lie still by tho side of his sleeping companion, and then start up 
and attempt to spring away, but in vain; that clanking chain was tho death-knell 
to his hopes of liberty, and each ineffectual attempt to break it only made it gall 
his neck tho more. At length my compassion became so much excited that I de¬ 
termined to relcaso him, and, approaching him for that purpose, took hold of the 
chain around his neck, when ho sprang up and bit my fingers severely. ‘Ah! ’ I 
exclaimed, ‘IIow much hounds aro like human beings! ’ 

‘ Varied recollections throng upon me, as I sit, perhaps for the last time, in tho 
little shady nook whero all my letters to you have been written. I have taken my 
last row upon tho Lake, my last ramble in the forest, and bid a silent farewell to 
those grand old trees, which stood here before I was born, and shall so stand when 
I have mingled with my kindred dust. Would that when for mo life's joys and 
sorrows shall be ended, and tho world-weary soul shall fold its tired wings, I might 
find a quiet resting-place beneath their venerablo branches. Here, in this great 
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wilderness, far from tho busy haunts of men, would I lie down and be at rest for 
ever. Not near the crowded city, not with thousands of other dead around mo, or 
with costly monument to attract the careless gaze of strangers, but in this forest 
solitudo let me quietly bo laid, where none but the foot-step of affection shall seek 
out my retreat. Here tho bright wood-flowers shall deck the moss upon my grave, 
tho rich clusters of the purple wild-grape shall hang in graceful luxuriance above 
me, and the soft moon-light shall steal through the tall tree-tops, and linger lovingly 
upon my lonely bed; and the graceful deer shall come, with the timid fawn, and 
rest their delicato limbs beside me. The leaves shall fall from the forest trees, and 
tho winds shall howl among their naked branches; the snow shall come, and lie 
cold and white above me. By the domestic hearth and at the social board my 
place may be filled by another, yet shall I not be forgotten. For, amid scenes of 
mirth and revelry, where tho sparkling wine is poured, and the merry jest is heard, 
while others are all gayety, one shall remember me! And in tho soft stillness of tho 
twilight hour, and in the silence of midnight, to his heart shall come a thought of 
tho loved and lost; and if, as I most truly believe, the spirits of the departed have 
power to watch over the dear ones they leave behind, I will then truly be to him 
what in this world he fondly calls me, his ‘ guardian angel.’ Perhaps my love may 
lead him on toward heaven; for in the busy scenes of life, when his soul is weary 
and his heart is desolate, shall come the memory of that forest-tomb, and he shall 
long to lay him down beside me. I ask no monument but tho love of that faithful 
heart. 

‘To-morrow I shall be on my way to the great city, and amid familiar scenes 
and welcoming friends I may for a while forget our forest shanty; but I know that 
often in tho crowded ball-room, when surrounded by tho gay butterflies of fashion, 
I shall wdsli myself back in this log-cabin, w r ith my band of hunters around me. 
I have mingled in the gayeties of Paris, that city renowned for its gallant men; I 
have been a guest in palaces, and received homage from statesmen and princes, but 
I must say, that now'here did I ever seo such devoted attention and true politeness 
as have been bestowed upon me by my comrades in this northern wilderness. 

‘And now, to them, to our forest-home, I bid a sad farewell! God grant that 
another year may find us again united under these w'aving branches 1 

‘Yours truly, j. x. iJ 


'New - York, Jan .., 1856. 

‘ Sixce the foregoing series of letters w T as written, one of our happy band has 
been called away. Tho icy hand of death has been laid on tho warmest and most 
generous heart that ever beat; a heart whose every impulse was noble and true. 
His loss has thrown a dark and mournful shadow upon our little party, by each 
one of whom he was esteemed and appreciated, but by nono moro than myself, to 
w hom ho w r as ever the truest and kindest of friends, It is hard indeed to realize that 
his familiar voice is hushed. Chatcaugay will be but a sad placo to us all without 
his kindly greeting, happy smile, and ready jest. Ever tho most enthusiastic 
sportsman, he was the most successful, and it is sad to think that tho sound of his 
rifle shall be heard no more among the hills he loved so well; that tho sun shall 
rise in beauty, and tho soft twilight fall upon tho mountains, and the moon-light 
upon the Lako, and his eye will not be there to mark it 1 But many suns shall 
rise and set ero ho be forgotten by the hunters of Camp-Comfort j. x. iJ 
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‘February 20.1855. 

‘ I dare say that you, Mr. Knickerbocker, like all the rest of my friends, will 
bo wondering what in the world possessed me to leave my luxurious city-home, at 
this season of the year, to come and hide myself among the ice and snows of the 
Green Mountains. Well, it’s a woman’s whim! or, if that’s not sufficient, a love 
for those same old mountains, (among which I have spent so many happy days in 
summer-timo,) that has filled my heart with a desire to see them in their winter- 
dress. 

‘The hearty welcome I received from my friends up hero more than repaid me 
for my long and tedious journey; and Jack Frost, not to be outdone in politeness, 
has put tho mercury down twenty-eight degrees below zero in honor of my arrival ? 
Well, what if ho has? there’s plenty of wood in these parts, and we build up such 
glorious fires these cold nights as set him completely at defiance; and with cheerful 
hearts and happy faces, a game of whist and a glass of whiskey-punch, the evenings 
are only too short for my liking. This is just the quietest little place imaginable, 
but not half odd and old-fashioned enough to suit me. Tho ladies are not more 
than a year behind the New-York fashions in their attire, and wear their dresses 
trailing on the ground, and their hats between their shoulders, pretty much in the 
samo style our city-belles did last winter. The telegraphic rapidity with w hich a 
piece of news travels from one end of the town to the other is rather startling 
to tho uninitiated, and the avidity with which they discuss a bit of village gossip 
is decidedly refreshing. 

‘The most exciting topic just at present at all social meetings, sewing-societies, 
tea-drinkings, and singing-schools, is tho merits of a young doctor, who has lately 
made his appearance in our midst. He is an Englishman by birth, and, according to 
his own account, was educated at Oxford, where ho graduated with high honors; he 
then studied medicine seven years, and surgery seven more; he has been engaged 
by Queen Victoria to go to the Crimea, and is now receiving fifteen dollars a 
day to retain him in her service until spring, when he is to return to England and 
receive the order of knighthood, before he joins the Allied armies. 

‘ In tho mean while, ho is anxious to undertake tho cure of all persons afflicted 
with diseases of the throat or lungs, practising upon what he maintains to bo an 
original method, namely, inhalation; (I guess ho don’t take tho Home Journal, and 
has not heard of Dr. Hunter ;) he asks a forty-dollar fee before he begins opera¬ 
tions, and by way of inducing the young ladies to put themselves under his charge, 
he promises to marry them as soon as they are cured 1 Now, in order to throw 
some light upon the magical effoct of that oiler, I must just hint to you that there’s 
not another beau in town! actually not a single man under sixty; so the Doctor 
has a lair field before him, and the fact that he confesses to having had at least two 
wives before, does not seem to render him any the less attractive in tho eyes of the 
lair sox. How could they be expected to resist such united attractions?— a man 
under tho especial favor of the Queen, about to bo knighted, and says he owns six 
horses I 

‘ Now, I almost fear you will be inclined to doubt my veracity when I indorse 
this for truth, that is to say, word for word, from his own lips; but what is more 
curious still, and goes to prove that ‘ facts are stranger than fiction,’ is, that many 
ladies in the place have been persuaded to receive his advice, and aro actually 
undergoing his steaming process. Ho seems to possess some potent spell, for all his 
patients aro the most devout believers, not only in his skill, but his story, and are 
ready to tako up arms in his defenco on the slightest provocation. Vive la humbug! 
YOL. XLV. 35 
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On the other hand, there are those who think it strange that a person in the employ 
of Quees Victoria, and receiving fifteen dollars a day, should remain hero in 
a little mountain-village, and that a physician of such skill, and who has made a 
discovery that will benefit the world, and render his name famous through futuro 
ages, should thus hide his light under a bushol. Well, time will decide and de¬ 
velop tho mystory, and, in the meanwhile, each one may enjoy his own opinion. 
I was wrong in saying that the Doctor was tho only beau in tho place; because I 
have got one of my own! To be sure, he is over sixty, but what of that ? I like 
him all tho better for that, and I ought to know something about it, I who have 
counted my lovers as St. Ursula did her virgins, by tho ‘ eleven thousand and up¬ 
ward ; ’ and my experience goes to prove, that it is not more than one man in a 
thousand whoso love is worth having. As for the rank and file, the God that made 
them has undoubtedly some use for them; no sensiblo woman can have; and even 
among those who are worthy of one’s regard, tho reason why they love, if one but 
stops to consider it, takes away all the enchantment! One loves you, because it 
gratifies his self- love. He mentally pats himself on the breast, and finds in his ap¬ 
preciation of you the largest evidence of exalted taste, and in your toleration of 
him, tho best assurance of his eminent powers of attraction! Another loves you 
because ho has nothing else to do to amuse his idle hours; he likes tho excitement 
of the pursuit more than tho object pursued; and many more begin with the 
caprico of faucy, and finally acquire a habit of loving, which, liko othor habits, 
they ca n’t conveniently do without; so that while you are fancying yourself their 
‘ star,’ their ‘rose,’ or their ‘jewel,’ or some other precious -wonder of the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral kingdom, you have tho pleasure at last to discover that you 
are, after all, only one of their bad tidbits ! Some men live upon a mixture of all 
these reasons, and more apply the uarno to tho mere whim or caprico of the mo¬ 
ment, evanescent and worthless as the morning fog. But there are men, few and 
rare though they bo, whoso lovo is not a mere dream or illusion. Men of cool 
brain and fiery heart, whose strong and polished intellect and iron will tell no talo 
to tho world of the volcano of passionate emotion which they conceal. Such men 
love not at all, until they have burned tho candle of human enjoyment at both 
ends long enough to understand how flickering is its light and how soon it burns 
away into ashes. Then, and not till then, tho restless spirit seeks sympathy and 
intercourse with a kindred spirit, and happy tho woman who can supply that need; 
for tho lovo of such a man is, indeed, the star of his life, and through storm and 
through clouds it still endurcth for ever. But I pray you pardon this digression. 
I started to tell you about my old beau up hero, and have sadly wandered from 
my subject. I shall not attempt to describe him to you, for I know that all my 
efforts would be in vain. I should never be able to convey on paper any idea of 
the dear old originality. Ho has many oddities, eccentricities, and peculiarities; 
but tho most odd, eccentric, and peculiar of them all, is the evident fancy ho has 
taken to me I Ho is a Quaker by education; and though he does not wear tho 
drab nor sport the broad brim, ho yet retains many of their notions, and among 
others a great dislike to making civil speeches, and it is reported that ho was never 
known to pay a lady a compliment in his life. I no sooner heard this than I deter¬ 
mined ho should pay me one, and I set about it in earnest. I did my prettiest and 
looked my prettiest; I laughod and talked nonsense by tho hour. Tho old gentle- 
raan's eyes snapped; but I got no compliment. Perhaps he didn’t liko that style, 
so I tried another: looked demure, put my hair plainly back behind my ears, and 
actually laid aside a red-and-black plaid morning-dress, which is the pride of my 
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heart, to assume one of graver-colored and more subdued character. I think this 
had some effect; at all events, ho called to see me that afternoon, and made him¬ 
self very agreeable; but I noticed that while ho was talking with me, his eye was 
constantly wandering to a basket of apples that had just been sent in by a friend; 
one of which was remarkable for its size and beauty. 

‘I saw the longing glances he cast upon it, and, thinks I to myself; now’s my 
chance. So I rose from my seat, took up the apple, and advanced toward him. 

‘ ‘ Is it not beautiful ? ’ said I. 

* ‘Fen/,’ said he, and extended his hand to receive it. 

‘ ‘ Stop, my friend,’ I interposed; ‘ if you want my apple you must pay me — a 
compliment! ’ 

1 The out-stretched hand was arrested; ho took a step backward, and looked at 
me from head to foot, and then looked at the apple. Now, I have been surveyed 
many a timo by impertinent dandies, through their eye-glasses, and cared not a 
straw what the result of that survey might be; but I felt as though life and death 
were at stake, as that calm old Quaker so deliberately scanned mo. It was a try¬ 
ing moment of my life, I assure you; but, fortunately, the ordeal did not last long 
The apple was irresistible, whatever I might be; so, with a heroic effort, and some 
hesitation, the old gentleman at last exclaimed, in a nervous sort of way, ‘Well, I 
do think that you aro just about the nicest kind of a little girl that'could be got 
up easy I ’ Rather equivocal, to bo sure; but, under the circumstances, I was 
forced to accept it, feeling perfectly convinced that I should never get another 
from that source. So I gave him his apple, and he went off delighted. 

‘I fear I need hope for no compliments from you, if I spin out this letter much 
longer, and should it not bo correctly dated, I trust you will excuse it; for tho 
truth is, I can’t keep the days of tho week, much less the days of tho month, up» 
hero. I usually find some one in the house who can set me right, but this morning 
I went from one to another in vain. One thought it was Wednesday, and another 
insisted upon its being Thursday; so, finally, I rushed to tho kitchen in despair, 
and seeing the cook busy among her pots and pans, ‘ Biddy,’ said I, ‘ will you tell 
mo what day of the week it is ? * ‘ Faith, Ma’am, and I can’t,’ said Biddy ; ‘I did 

think it to bo Thursday, but Sarah (the chamber-maid) insists that it ought to bo 
Friday, and though I’ve two almanacs, I can’t kape tho run of tho time at all, at 
all.’ I waited to hear no more, but shut the kitchen-door on the loquacious Biddy 
and returned to my desk more at a loss than before. So you may put what date 
you like to this letter, Mr. Knickerbocker, and I rather fancy you will wish that 
tho mail-bag that brought it had got stuck in ono of our mountain snow-drifts. 

‘ Yours, most truly, t. x. u’ 


Mr. J. R. Smith’s Panorama of Europe. — A tour in Europe for twenty- 
five cents! What do you think of that? The best panorama ever exhi¬ 
bited in this city is Mr. J. R. Smith's Tour of Europe, giving views of the 
large cities, important buildings, etc. The eruption of Mount Vesuvius, the 
Grotto of Antipares illuminated, and the city and fortifications of Sebasto¬ 
pol are striking scenes, which will arrest attention and claim universal ad¬ 
miration ; the latter particularly, ‘ about this time.’ 
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Etftfc* of C o m m o n * & t it % t , 


'A BAD TRICE. 

‘ Mr Quinn tells of a troublesome fellow who had but one ear, the loss of which, 
if it did not bring him into disgrace, engendered a peculiar habit of mind which 
rendered his society not desirable, It was neither cut off by accident, nor by the 
drawn sword of some valiant Peter, nor bitten off by a pugilist, nor was its ab¬ 
sence exacted by some penal law. It would havo been well for his friends if it 
had been, or if he had been condemned to stand in the pillory, for then he would 
not have been admitted into the clubs. As it was, ho was scarce tolerated, and if 
ho had to bo balloted for a second time, the black balls would have goue against 
him. Some of the cleverest fellows, whose misfortune it was to be associated with 
this person, detested him exceedingly, especially when ho made one at a dinner¬ 
party. Yet he was worthy and respectable enough in all the relations of life — a 
good father, a kind friend, an excellent Christian. What of that, so long as he had 
but one earl Jhe stigma of being lop-sided clung to him, and his misfortune be¬ 
came his fault. It was his fault. No violent cropping of his auricular member had 
been accomplished. I will remark that he was born with two as well-modeled 
ears as any man need brag of, and they wero as rosy as conch-shells, and one of 
them was continually twitching and pricked up. As for the other, by his own stu¬ 
pid want of- 

‘ If he had lost both, and were beside deaf and dumb, his friends would not havo 
minded it. He might have lost a leg or an arm, and might havo moved about in society 
with as much grace as before. But this confounded defect spoiled the whole man. I do 
not say that his disposition was soured, that his temper was irascible, that he was 
a misanthrope, or that ho had any very bad traits, but if thero was any thing genial 
going on ho was sure to come in in the nick of time and break it up by reason of 
the want of his ear. He had a perfect devil in that way. There are some who 
cannot entertain any body themselves, as. for instance, X and Y, who are at the 
fag-end of letters. There are A, B, and C, who will be as dumb as beetles if, by 
any accident, they happen to bo seated around the same board. Nevertheless 
bring in X or Y among them and the whole four will wake up into the most cheer¬ 
ing, chirping conversation imaginable, and blend together like so many kindred 
drops. This cropped friend of Quinn’s was entirely different Ho would neither 
entertain any one himself, nor allow others to be congenial. He would knock the 
whole alphabet into pi, (as the printers say,) and all for the loss of his confounded 
ear. Thero was one member of the club who owed him an exceeding grudge. He 
was the author of a great many good things, and, in his peculiar way, was always 
on the look-out to do more, and took an honest prido in this sort of benevolence. 
When ho was greeted with applause after some notable attempt in his way, his 
eye glistened, and serenity over-spread his ample brow, and a deep dimplo was 
formed in his cheek. But he secretly charged this unfortunate fellow with having 
destroyed prematurely, or prevented, more ‘ good things ’ of his than ho had ever 
accomplished, and of having done him irretrievable injury. 

‘ When I say that the subject of this sketch had only one ear, let me not bo un¬ 
derstood as casting reproach on any mero physical deformity. Some pretty good 
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mon, in trying times, have been so barbarously maimed, but as every one knew 
what occasioned the loss, and they could hear as well as ever, it was not like wear¬ 
ing any badge of dishonor, nor, indeed, half so bad as if their eye had been burned 
out with a hot iron. Their friends were as glad to see them as ever, and were the 
last ones to twit them with their misfortune. One of the best friends whom I have 
in the world, high-minded, honorable, warm-hearted, had the left lobe of his left 
ear, and afterward the whole ear, shot off in action; but it has never made any 
change in my feelings. He must be a brute who would sneer at such a thing. He 
is most fortunate who is only laughed at for misfortune. 

1 But the gist of the matter is, that this individual only listened to half what was 
said; that is what I mean by saying that he had only one ear. He inevitably lost 
the links and connections of the story or the narrative, and when it carne to a point 
where appreciation was manifested, he could not rest satisfied until his loss was 
made up. ‘ True,’ ho would say, after a hurried rehearsal had been made to him, 
1 that part I missed: pretty good I pretty good! ’ Sometimes he would interrupt 
the speaker suddenly with, ‘ How’s that? how’s that? Just repeat that, if you 
please.’ By the time that he could bo gratified, the forco of tho wit was interrupted 
and lost. But his worst habit was to stop off the conversation just as it was gathering 
shape, and about to tell on some point, by upsetting the salt-cellar, and making the 
original remark that two persons, now pretty good friends, were about to fall out; 
or by asking a sudden question, and then saying, ‘ I was interrupting you; pray go 
on ; ’ or, oftener still, in a very off-hand and easy way which he had, diverting the 
current so that it was not worth while to go back to the main source. On these 
accounts, Dawkins, the wit, detested him like any thief. As he grew older, his 
habit of inattention increased. He assumed the privilege of being voluntarily deafj 
and was like one of those inquisitive and afflicted, who, perceiving that the guests 
are having a good time, expects some benevolent person to keep him advised of what 
is going on, and to bellow with the lungs of a sea-captain through a tin trumpet. 
Ho would have been a stumbling-block ‘in tho way of Sheridan, and a terror to 
Bub Doddingtox, and, as to any improinjHu wit, or any elaborate piece of fun- 
work, he will knock it on the head so sure as ho sits at the board. lie deserves 
to be cropped of both ears.’ 

x. 

‘ON RE A'D INO A FRIEND TO 8LEEP. 

‘ To read your own compositions to a friend is objectionable enough. There is 
another foible, more amiable, because it docs not smack so much of personal vanity. 

It has, however, an anodyne effect no less certain. B-has an excellent library, 

and what is more, has perused the most remarkable books in it, and remembers them 
with an unfortunate exactness. He is one who will read you to death out of stand¬ 
ard authors. As for himself, he pretends to write nothing, but appreciates the 
works of others, and w'ould be most invaluable to vain authors who want com¬ 
mendation ; for ho would treat them to whole pages of their own composition, and 
point out the elusive beauties which had escaped their own eyes. They would no 
doubt consider him the most charming companion in tho world. There are half-a- 
dozen works which are great favorites with him, such as ‘Quarles’ Emblems,* 

‘ Wilkie's Epigoniad,’ and Totten’s ‘Tear-Drops,’ in the quaint vein, for he loves 
quaint things. Fifty times at least I have heard him quote that remarkable saying 
of Tupper, that if any one is to be married, the object of his adoration must be 
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now living, and it may be well to pray for her at once. Conversation seldom pro¬ 
ceeds far before something common-place admits of being illustrated out of these 
authors. Ho rises from his seat, unlocks his mahogany book-case, selects his volume, 
turns over a few pages, comes to chapter and verse, and the infliction begins. The 
precious moments during which you have come to unbend with this worthy friend, 
who is himself, like a gilt-edged book, full of rare conceits, are sacrificed to 
Quarles, and worse than lost in the proverbial dulness of Tupper. Reading is 
a great amusement, and being read to is a favor not thrown away on the sick or 
the blind. 

‘It is related of Pop Emmons, the author of the ‘Fredoniad, in Fifty Books,’ 
that he sent a copy to Lafayette by the hands of a friend, and requested him to 
read the most remarkable passages to the General, in case that his English was 
forgotten. Whether he performed the promise, and if so, how long the nation’s 
guest survived, is not known.’ 

XI. 

•ON BLAY.INO THE PATRON ON A SMALL SCALE. 

‘ It is distressing to see the dispenser of petty favors strut with the pomp of a no¬ 
torious benefactor. This vulgarity is often the offspring of wealth without senti¬ 
ment Nothing requires more tact and delicacy than tho bestowal of absolute gifts 
to those who stand in need of them. Paupers are of various grades, and have feel¬ 
ings, if not blunted by necessity, according to their several degreos. To the laz - 
zaroni you throw a few coins, as you would bones to a supplicating dog, or thrust 
them out of the foot-path, and there is no violation of charity. They have the 
right of petition, and are enriched by tho public with this great constitutional pri¬ 
vilege. To tho worthy suppliant at your door you givo willingly the desired boon 
of crusts and cold victuals, and do well. No great study as to the mode is neces¬ 
sary. Then you come to others, higher up in tho scale, to whom it is desirable to 
givo in such a way that the burden of indebtedness may appear less. You will 
try to sink it altogether. The small patron, tho moneyed vulgarian, exacts more 
for his two-penny favors than it is possible to repay, holding body and soul in pawn 
under tho heavy pain and damning charge of ingratitude. If there is any thing 
galling to a noblo mind, it is, by any accident, to be tho abject subject of an inferior, 
whoso gizzard (Gluttonic for soul) is in his pocket’ 


A Flying Visit to tue Capital. —We made a flying trip to the State 
Capital the other day, to see how ‘ matters and things ’ were advancing in 
that ancient city of tho old Dutch burgomasters. And verily, we had a 
most pleasant, although a too brief visit Three memorable 4 observances ’ 
we have particularly noted for 4 enlargement ’ in our next number; an hour 
in the studio of Palmer, the first sculptor, in our belief, at this moment- 
living, certainly the best American sculptor that has ever taken moulding- 
tool or chisel in hand; secondly, a call upon our old friend and correspond¬ 
ent, Street, (a man of genius, and of poetry and true love of nature ‘all 
compact,’) at the new and magnificent State Library; and thirdly, a most 
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interesting and prolonged visit to the Albany County Penitentiary, a model 
institution, acknowledged, in its kind, to be without a superior on this conti¬ 
nent. Of all these places, and what we saw and heard there, we should have 
had ‘our say* elaborately in the present number, but for potent and 
unavoidable reasons, elsewhere mentioned. We found, too late, that our 
space was exhausted. 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —A metropolitan wag sends us 
the following 4 Recipe for making Poems' It is a most labor-saving process, 
and he has entered ‘specifications 1 for a patent. ‘I believe,* he says, ‘in 
the universality of genius. I am an extremely ultra Democrat, and think 
there should be perfect equality as well in the Republic of Mind as in that 
of politics. I am of opinion that when the true systems of each are made 
known, that the same minds may become equally proficient in mathematics 
and mythology, architecture and astronomy, ethics and engineering, loga¬ 
rithms and logic; may cultivate with equal success poetry and potatoes, 
painting and parsnips, metaphysics and musk-melons. Inextricably seized 
with this idea, I send you the following directions for the encouragement and 
instruction of aspirant fledglings in the art of 'making poetry: * 

‘Take of moon-beams, one of each sort, such as silvery, pale, soft ; any quantify of 
flowers, having at least one of each kind, with its appropriate adjective; the whole 
family of breezes, zephyrs, and winds; all sorts of seas and oceuns, such as calm, 
grand, and terrific; all the ripples, rivulets, and rivers, dancing, purling, and rolling; 
all the different skies, gloomy, smiling, fair, and dark, including also the etherial blues 
and ethers, and all the varieties of stars; mountains towering in solemn grandeur; 
hills commanding extensive landscapes ; hill-sides reposing in quiet sun-light; forests 
stately and solemn; groves, cool and shady; green verdures, dotted with lowing 
flocks; mountain fastnesses, wild, rocky, and ragged; scorching deserts; barren 
shores, with pi rate’s den and withered tree; the fond, enraptured kiss; the majestic 
ship breasting the mountain billows; the thrilling look that speaks the heart’s emo¬ 
tion; the shock of contending masses in battle array; dulcet notes, rivalling angelic 
harmony; the thought-lined brow; the soaring eagle; woman’s trusting love; the 
charger foaming with impatience ; the wandering Arab ; the vine-leaved lattice ; eyes 
of every favorite color and expression; eye-brows arched or penciled; hair of every 
hue, except red; noses, excepting flat or twisted; roaring torrents; boundless prairies ; 
the lovers meeting; Scyila and Charybdis; booming guns; all kinds of mouths, except 
pouting; gloomy cloisters; all varieties of lips, except bare-lip ; dimpled chins ; marble 
halls; rosy cheeks; the mazes of the dance; the mariner’s beacon shining afar; the 
pale, intellectual forehead; the soft Italian lute; the plaintive guitar, and so to be con¬ 
tinued ad libitum. Take all these ideas, mix them well together in vour head, so that 
each sort and variety may combine by attraction with its appropriate congener; for 
instance, ‘ gloomy cloisters ’ with ‘thought-lined brow;’ ‘pale moon-beams ’ with 
‘lovers meeting,’ and ‘enraptured kiss,’ or with ‘plaintive guitar’ and ‘marble halls.’ 
Next determine upon the metre; and if in verse, he careful to have a noun or adjective 
of some expression in your list at the end of at least one line of a couplet. Next write 
out in plain prose, but as much condensed as possible, the ‘ raw material,’ or subject- 
matter. Tuke the first few words of importance, ami prefix or attach an appropriate 
expression from your list, arranging the different parts of speech, so as to make metre 
and sense. This will form the first line. The second one should be a sort of comment 
on the first, of either fact, fiction, sentiment, or philosophy, and may contain an expres¬ 
sion affinitive to that in the first line ; or, if your ideas are prolific, or you are penny-a¬ 
lining, or writing by the ream, it may be in linked sweetness long drawn out by extend¬ 
ing it, with the requisite number of verbs, adverbs, and participles through the two 
following lines; but it is important to remember that a subject should be completed 
only at the end of a couplet. Continue thus through the whole poem, being careful to 
select the right expressions at the right time, as ou your skill in doing this depends the 
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excellence of your poem ; and if you have adhered strictly to the foregoing directions, 
it will not need revision, but is ready to be served up to the publisher at onee, spiced 
and mnwl with allusions to ‘your valuable and popular journal/ and ‘your highly suc¬ 
cessful efforts to please your Coxstaxt Readers.’* 

A lesson for poetical students 1 - - - From a review in the London Quarterly , 
of a new book called ‘ Clerical Economic »/ we clip the following, which is 
at least new to us. Speaking of tithes and the payment of Scottish clergy¬ 
men, the reviewer quotes from the book thus: 

‘ Tiie manner in which the stipend is paid is cot only extremely troublesome, 
but mean and degrading to clerical character. Part is paid in money, part in meal, 
part in barley. There is often a loss, too, from the minister not being a judge of 
the grain; and if he bo sharp-sighted, there is sometimes unavoidable wrangling 
between him and his parishioners. Take tho following, as well known in tho dis¬ 
trict where it happened: 

* ‘ William, you must bring mo better grain; I can ’t sell it, it is so bad.* 

“It is just what tho land* produces, Sir, and I have naething else to gi’o.’ 

‘ ‘ But then you aro a bad farmer, William; you must farm better.’ 

‘ ‘Tut, Sir, tut, Sir; that’s no civil. I’ll no tak’ aft your haun. I attend your 
kirk, and you gi’o us yoursel’ just what the land produces, and I dinna fin’ faut I 
dirma tell you that you are a bad preacher, although ye tell me I am a bad 
farmer.’ 

‘ ‘ But, aiblins, gif I was to stap in to the burger-house, I might get baith bigger 
measure and the grain better dighted.’ 

4 ‘ If ye 'll caw the weak corn and cauf out o' your sermons , I'll put my com ance 
mair through the fanners .’ ’ 

And there, with deference, we think the honest farmer ‘had him’ com¬ 
pletely, without ‘labored argument’ - - - We confess to no small admira¬ 
tion for the lucubrations of ‘ Professor John Phcenix, A.M.,’ of California. He 
is a potent master of tho broad burlesque, sometimes, perhaps, a little too 
much exaggerated. His specimen of a pictorial paper, in imitation of our 
eastern sheets in that kind, was a rich specimen of fun. So a’so was his 
description of an 4 editorial difficulty’ which he once had, wherein he so 
sadly discomfited an antagonist who attacked him, by getting his thumb 
firmly between his teeth, and pinioning his right hand to the ‘form’ on the 
press by means of entangling his (the Professor’s) hair among the fingers of 
his right hand! The last thing from the ‘ Professor’s pen that we have 
seen, is a scientific article in the March number of our clever monthly con¬ 
temporary, i The Pioneer ’ magazine, of San-Franeisco. It is the * Official 
Report of Professor John Phoenix , A.M., of a Military Surrey and Recon¬ 
naissance of the route from San-Francisco to the Mission of Dolores , made 
with a view to ascertain the practicability of connecting those points by a 
Rail-road .’ . If our rail-road readers — and ‘their name is legion’ — don’t 
laugh at the fun and satire of the report which we extract, we shall confess 
ourselves mistaken: 

* It having been definitely determined that the great raibroad, connecting the city of 
San-Francisco with the head of navigation on Mission Creek, should be constructed 
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without unnecessary delay, a large appropriation (one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars) was granted for the purpose of causing thorough military examinations to be 
made of the proposed routes. The routes which had principally attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the public were ‘the Northern, 7 following the line of Brannan-street; ‘the 
Central/through Folsom-street; and ‘the extreme Southern/ passing over * the Old 
Plank-road ’ to the Mission. Each of these proposed routes has many enthusiastic ad¬ 
vocates ; but ‘ the Central ’ was undoubtedly the favorite of the public, it being more 
extensively used by emigrants from San-Francisco to the Mission, and therefore more 
widely and favorably known than the others. It was to the examination of this 
route that the committee, feeling a confidence (eminently justified by the result of my 
labors) in my experience, judgment, and skill as a Military Engineer, appointed me on 
the first instant. Having notified the Honorable Body of my acceptance of the import¬ 
ant trust confided to me, in a letter, wherein I also took occasion to congratulate them 
on the good judgment they had evinced, I drew from the Treasurer the amount (forty 
thousand dollars) appropriated for my peculiar route, and having invested it securely 
in loans at three per cent a month, (made, to avoid accident, in my own name) I pro¬ 
ceeded to organize my party for the expedition. 

‘In a few days my arrangements were completed, and my scientific corps organized 
as follows: 


* John PncEXix, A.M., . . 

* Lieut. Minus Root, . . 

1 Lieut. Nonplus A. Zero, 

‘ Dr. Abraham Dunshunner 
‘Dr. Targek Heavystekne, 

* Herr Von Der Weegates, 
‘ Dr. Fogy L. Bigguns, . 

‘ Dr. Tushmaker, . 


Principal Engineer and Chief Astronomer. 

Apocryphal Engineers. First Assistant Astronomer. 
Hypercritical Engineers. Second Assistant Astronomer. 

;,.Geologist. 

. . . . . . . . Naturalist. 


Ethnologist. 

Dentist. 


‘ Enry Hai.fred Jinkins, R.A., 
‘ Adolphe Kraut. 


‘ Hi Fun, .*.Interpreter. 

‘James Phcenix, (my elder brother,).Treasurer. 

‘Joseph Pikenix, ditto..Quarter-Master. 


‘ William Phcenix, (younger brother,) 
‘ Peter Phcenix, ditto. 


Commissary. 

Clerk. 


* Paul Phcenix, (my cousin,) . .Sutler. 

‘ Reuben Phcenix, ditto. ........ Wagon-Master. 

‘ Richard Phcenix, (second cousin,).Assistant ditto. 


‘ These gentlemen, with one hundred and eighty-four laborers employed as teamsters, 
chainmen, rodmen, etc., made up the party. For instruments, we had one large Tran¬ 
sit Instrument, (eight-inch achromatic lens,) one Mural Circle, one Altitude and Azi¬ 
muth Instrument, (these instruments were permanently set up in a mule-cart, which 
was backed into the plane of the true meridian, when required for use,) thirteen large 
Theodolites, thirteen small ditto, eight Transit Compasses, seventeen Sextants, thirty- 
four Artificial Horizons, one Sidereal Clock, and one hundred and eighty-four Solar 
Compasses. Each employ6e was furnished with a gold chronometer watch, and, by a 
singular mistake, a diamond pin and gold chain; for, directions having been given that 
they should be furnished with ‘ chains and pins 1 — meaning, of course, such articles as 
are used in surveying — Lieut. Root, whose ‘ zeal somewhat overran his discretion/ in¬ 
continently procured for each man the above-named articles of jewelry, by mistake. 

‘ Every man was suitably armed with four of Colt’s revolvers, a Minis rifle, a copy 
of Col. Benton’s speech on the Pacific Rail-road, and a mountain-howitzer. These last- 
named heavy articles required each man to be furnighed with a wheel-barrow for their 
transportation, which was accordingly done; and these vehicles proved of great ser¬ 
vice on the survey, in transporting not only the arms but the baggage of the party, as 
well as the plunder derived from the natives. A squadron of dragoons, numbering one 
hundred and fifty men, under Capt. McSpaddex, had been detailed as an escort They 
accordingly left about a week before us, and we heard of them occasionally on the 
march. 
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‘ On consulting with my assistants, I had determined to select, as a base for our 
operations, a line joining the summit of Telegraph Hill with the extremity of the 
wharf at Oakland, and two large iron thirty-two pounders were accordingly procured, 
and, at great expense, imbedded in the earth, one at each extremity of the line, to 
mark the initial points. On placing compasses over these points, to determine the 
bearing of the base, we were extremely perplexed by the unaccountable local attraction 
that prevailed, and were compelled, in consequence, to select a new position. This we 
finally concluded to adopt between Fort Point and Saucelito; but, on attempting to 
measure the base, we were deterred by the unexpected depth of the water intervening, 
which, to our surprise, was considerably over the chain-bearers’ heads. Disliking to 
abandon our new line, which had been selected with much care and at great expense, I 
determined to employ in its measurement a reflecting instrument, used very success¬ 
fully by the United States Coast Survey. I therefore directed my assistants to procure 
me a ‘Heliotrope ’; but after being annoyed by having brought to me successively a 
sweet-smelling shrub of that name, and a box of ‘Lcbin’s Extract’ to select from, it 
was finally ascertained that no sueh instrument could be procured in California. In 
this extremity I bethought myself of using as a substitute the flash of gunpowder. 
Wishing to satisfy myself of its practicability by an experiment, I placed Dr. Dux- 
shcxxer at a distance of forty paces from my Theodolite, with a flint-lock musket, 
carefully primed, and directed him to flash in the pan when I should wave my hand. 
Having covered the Doctor with the Theodolite, and by a movement of the tangent- 
screw placed the intersection of the cross-lines directly over the muzzle of the musket, 
I accordingly waved, when I was astounded by a tremendous report, a violent blow in 
the eye, and the instantaneous disappearance of the instrument. 

‘Observing Dr. Dunshunneu lying on his back in one direction, and. my hat, which 
had been violently torn from my head, at about the same distance in another, I con¬ 
cluded that the musket had been accidentally loaded. Such proved to be the case; the 
marks of three buck-shot w ere found in my ha^ and a shower of screws, broken lenses, 
and pieces of brass which shortly fell around us, told where the ball had struck, and 
bore fearful testimony to the accuracy of Dr. Dunsuunner’s practice. Believing these 
experiments more curious than useful, I abandoned the use of the 4 Heliotrope’ or its 
substitutes, and determined to reverse the usual process, and arrive at the length of 
the base-line by subsequent triangulation. . . . We adopted an entirely new system 
of triangulation, which I am proud to claim (though I hope with becoming modesty) 
as my own invention. It simply consists in placing one leg of a tripod on the initial 
point, and opening out the other legs as far as possible; the distance between the legs 
is then measured by a two-foot rule, and noted down, and the tripod moved, so as to 
form a second trianglo connected with the first, and so on until the country to be tri- 
angled has been entirely gone over. By using a large number of tripods, it is easily 
seen with what rapidity the work may be carried on; and this was, in fact, the object 
of my requisition for so large a number of solar compasses, the tripod being, in my 
opinion, the only useful portion of that absurd instrument. Having given Lieut. Root 
charge of the triangulation, and detached Mr. Jixkixs with a small party on hydrogra¬ 
phical duty, (to sound a man’s well on the upper part of Dupont-strect, and report 
thereon,) on the fifth of February I left the Plaza, with the sarans and the remainder 
of mv party, to commence the examination and survey of Kcarney-street. 

‘Beside the mules drawing the cart which carried the transit-instrument, I had pro¬ 
cured two fine pack-mules, each of which carried two barrels of ale for the draftsmen. 
Our cortitje attracted much attention from the natives, and indeed our appearance was 
sufficiently imposing to excite interest even in less untutored minds than those of these 
barbarians. First came the cart bearing our instrument; then a cart containing Lieut. 
Zero, with a level, with which he constantly noted the changes of grade that might 
occur ; then, one hundred and fifty men, four abreast, armed to the teeth, each wheel¬ 
ing before him his personal property and a mountain-howitzer; then the rnvans, each 
with note-book and pencil, constantly jotting down some object of interest; (Dr. 
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Tushmakeb was so zealous to do something that he pulled a tooth from an iron rake, 
standing near a stable-door, and was cursed therefor by the illiberal proprietor;) and 
finally, the Chief Professor, walking arm-in-arm with Dr. Dunshunner, and gazing 
from side to side with an air of ineffable blandness and dignity, brought up the 
rear. 

‘ I had made arrangements to measure the length of Kearney-strect by two methods; 
first, by chaining its side-walks; and secondly, by a little instrument of my invention, 
called the ‘ Goitometer.’ This last consists of a straight rod of brass, firmly strapped 
to a man’s leg, and connected with a system of clock-work placed on his back, with 
which it performs, when he walks, the office of a ballistic pendulum. About one foot 
below the ornamental buttons on the man’s back appears a dial-plate connected with 
the clock-work, on which is promptly registered by an index each step taken. Of 
course, the length of the step being known, the distance passed over in a day may be 
obtained by a very simple process.’ 

In this vein the ‘Report’ is kept up to the end, including the separate reports 
of the different members of the extensive ‘ operative corps. It is very rich. 

‘ The survey,’ we are told, ‘was continued with unabated ardor until the even¬ 
ing of the tenth instant, when the corps had arrived opposite Mrs. Freeman’s 
‘American Eagle,’ where they encamped. From this point a botanical party 
under Prof. Weegates was sent over the hills to the south and west for ex¬ 
ploration. They returned on the eleventh, bringing & box of sardines, a tin 
can of preserved whortle-berrics, and a bottle of whiskey, as specimens of 
the products of the country over which they had passed. They reported dis¬ 
covering, on the old plank-road, an inn or hostel kept by a native American 
Irishman, whose sign exhibited the harp of Ireland encircling the shield of 
the United States, with the mottoes: 

* Erin go fxuw,’ 

‘ E Pluribus bragh 1 * 

On the fourteenth, the party arrived in good health and excellent spirits at 
the ‘Nightingale,* Mission of Dolores.’ - - - Nothing that we could say 
would add to the reader’s appreciation of the feeling and affection with 
which the ensuing lines are informed: 

* Co fHjj fQuobanb. 

* I would &© with the© 1 
To share tny joy ami gladness, 

To Ifeien to thy voice of glee, 

To chase away thy bosom's sadness, 
lly heartfelt sympathy; 

To stay thee in thy sorrow, 

To bid thee trust in God and me, 

Ever to hope a brighter morrow 
Will light thy dw>tiny. 


‘ I would bo with thee! 

^Vheo mingling wlih the gay, 

Somo simple strain shall mind thee 
Of hours long passed away. 

Hours worth years to thee. 

And when thy silent tears, 

As memory's tribute fall, 

To the long-vanished years 
Those magic tones recall. 

‘ I would be with thee I 
At the day's decline, 
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To watch thine eye's deep meaning, 
To clasp thy hand in mine. 

On thy f<»nd bosom leaning; 

Or when. In foreign clime. 

At evening hour alone, 

The monrnful vesper cliimo 
Calls back the absent one. 

* I would be with thee I 
When weary and depressed. 

Left by the world alone 
That precious head f-hatl long to rest 
On the he irt all thine own: 

In dark temptation's hour, 

To warn, to guard, to shkdd, 

By the resistless |,o*ver 
’Undying love can wield. 

‘I would be with tlieef 
In sickness and in health; 

'] hrough fortune good or ill, 
Content, in poverty or wealth, 

If thou didst love mo still. 

To counsel, to caress, 

To lead thee on toward heaven, 
Showing what power to nless 
To woman s hand is given. 

'April, 1855.’ 


We hope, with some confidence, that it may not be considered wrong — 
having been detained in the metropolis by unavoidable’ 4 professional avoca- 
cations’ beyond the steamer-hour on Saturday afternoon — that on the 
morning of Eastcr-Sunday we crossed, at six o’clock, to Hoboken, on our 
way to the humble Gothic cottage, on the western bank of the Tappa&n Zee, 
which, for the time being, we call our home. Tho day was lovely; a soft, 
half-warm April morning ; a thin, pale haze over all the landscape, near and 
distant. As we rose the Weehawken heights, the Great Metropolis — not 
a five-mile edging , toward the Jersey shore, of the east bank of the Hudson, 
but the American London , that you looked not at ‘aside/ but down upon 
and in to — with all its steeples, domes, towers, turrets, cupolas, campaniles, 
and all the 4 meeting-houses ’ of Brooklyn, the * city of churches/ melting 
in the distance into the same vast mass — New-York — Manhattan ! That 
was a noble and a memorable view; and then as we drove along, the spring 
birds were singing; 4 blue-jay was a-sportink in the sun; * frogs were pour¬ 
ing out music on every side; clear, fresh brooks were running over green 
grassy beds; the road was dry and smooth ; we had a rabbit in our carpet¬ 
bag for one 4 little peop.’ at home, and a dog (which, being earnestly pressed, 
woyld bark under his fore-paws) for another; and altogether, we thought 
that in admiring and feeling the works of the Almighty, spread around us, 
while a psalm of thanksgiving was in our heart, that we were at least 
not actually 4 breaking ’ Easter-Sunday. - - - The publisher of the 
Knickerbocker desires to state, that the delay in sending the numbers of 
our Magazine to those who subscribed through the Cosmopolitan Art and 
Literary Association , was caused by having to reprint all the early numbers. 
Our list increased much more than we anticipated; and after printing a 
large addition to the number of last year, we had to print one number over, 
and then another, so that we were obliged to delay sending off the last till 
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we could print a new supply of January, February, and March. If any 
subscriber has failed to receive either of these numbers, they will be sent at 
once, on application to the publisher. We learn that the Cosmopolitan Art 
and Literary Association are making extensive arrangements for another 
distribution of works of art Powers has now ready to ship to them busts 
of Washington, Franklin, and Webster. The public in our large cities, 
we are informed, will have an opportunity to see these works of our great 
artist, before they go West. - - - We have heard of cool things, 
but never any thing cooler than the following: The landlord of a hotel at 
Whitehall called a boarder to him one day, and said: 4 Look o’ here! I 
want you to pay your board-bill, and you must . I’ve asked you for it often 
enough; and I tell you now, that you do n’t leave my house till you pay it 1 * 
‘Good! ’ said his lodger; 4 just put that in writing; make a regular agree¬ 
ment of it: I’ll stay with you as long as I live! ’ - - - 4 An actual fact,’ 

and narrated, moreover, by a correspondent who tells a story better than 
any other man you can select out of the first five hundred you may chance 
to meet: 

4 IIeard a good story last night, over a glass of good hock, (the wine that 4 Old 
Speaker,’ of the Mohawk Valley, had ‘a queer notion of,’ if I remember you 
rightly.) 

4 ‘I was stopping last summer,’ said our host, ‘at Cape-May. As usual, I was at 
Harwood’s, and of course my wife was with me.. 

4 4 About two o’clock one morning, I was awakened by a reveille tap from my bet¬ 
ter half. 4 For gracious sake! ’ she wiiispered, 4 if you want to laugh, just listen 
to that gentleman and his wife hunting a mouse in the next room! ’ 

4 tl Ee-ee-awI ’ I murmured, half-awake. 

‘‘‘Now, do just wake up! To-morrow, when I tell the story, you’ll be sorry 
that you wasn’t awake to the reality.’ 

4 ‘Thus adjured, I woke up in right earnest, too late to hear any of the mouse- 
hunt, but just in time to hear the next room-door opened, and a little quavering, 
dandy voice, (which I at once recognized as that of Prinkey,) call out to somo 
distant night-walker: 

4 4 4 Wai taw! — wai-taw l — wai-ta w J ’ 

( 4 4 No answer.) 

4 4 4 Po-taw! — po-taw / — po-taw 1 ’ 

(“No answer.) 

4 4 4 Watch-man I — watch-man l — watch-man ! ’ 

14 4 That ’s me, Sir,’ growled a deep voice. 

4 4 4 Watch-man, come here diweckily! We’re in gwate twubble! There’s a 
mouse in this apawtment, and it nibbles awound in the most distwackted manner. 
I spoke to Mr. Ha’wood about it, and he pwomised to have the mouse wcmoved, 
but he hasn’t done it Aw think it vewy unhandsome conduct of Mr. Ha’wood to 
allow tho mouso to wemain, after pwomising that it should be wemoved. Watch¬ 
man, Mrs. Pwixkey is vewy appwehensive of mica Can’t you come in and catch 
the cweature ? ’ 

4 4 * ’Fraid not, Sir. It’s too late, and I should be sure to wake up somo boarders 
as mightn’t like it.’ 

4 4 4 How widickulous! Well, (a long pause,) watch-man, couldn’t you just step 
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down to the baw-woom, and get some cwackers and cheese , and entice the animal out 
into the enticy T ' 

‘ ‘ A brief remark from the watch-man that the bar was closed, sent Mr. Prin- 
key back into his mouse-haunted dormitory. Fortunately the ‘cweature’ ceased 
its nibbling, and a dead calm soon reigned over that portion of friend Harwood’s 
4 college ’ known as the ‘ New Building .’ 1 ' 

A manly * keind ’ of person that! - - - Our publisher, who has lived 
on bran-bread and saw-dust for seven years, is ‘posted up* on the Water- 
Cure generally, and wishes us to say that the establishment where they 
cure every thing, at South-Orange, New-Jersey, is one of the best in the 
country. The house was built expressly for this business, is large and com¬ 
modious, and is now kept in the best manner by Dr. Wellington, of this 
city. The walks up the mountain and the view from the summit form one 
of the chief attractions, and are unsurpassed in beauty by any in this or 
any neighboring vicinity. - - - We go to press early, to secure 
the transmission of our largo and increasing California edition by the 
steamer of the twentieth of each month; and hence it is that w T e are com¬ 
pelled to omit a notice which w T e had prepared of the proceedings at our 
late Delta-Phi Convention. But let our friends, the ‘ Belts * of the Pacific, 
be assured that there was *a good time,* of w hich they will hear more 
hereafter. - - - Messrs. Dunnigan and Brother have issued a well- 

executed and well-illustrated volume, entitled, 4 Catholic Missions among the 
Indian Tribes of America .’ The author of this work, J. G. Suea, is already 
favorably known to the literary public. The volume will bo welcomed as 
supplying an important desideratum. The general reader, apart from any 
distinctive religious opinion, cannot fail to applaud the noble spirit of self- 
sacrifice which actuated the true heroes whose labors are narrated in this 
book, in bringing the symbols of Man’s redemption, and in teaching the 
children of the forest this great lesson : to 4 Know Christ, and Him cruci¬ 
fied.’ How much do we owe, which we ought never to forget, to these early 
benefactors, Pioneers of Christianity in this our Western Hemisphere! 
The facts here industriously collected and simply narrated, are arranged with 
judicious care; and we cannot doubt that the book will bo welcomed as a 
valuable addition to our historical records of those who have labored so assi¬ 
duously and so well for the welfare of those 4 children of Nature ’ whom we 
white men’ have supplanted. - - - Mr. Dewey, an enterprising 

publisher of Rochester, has published, in a small volume, a work of great 
value, entitled Native and Alien , or the Naturalization Laws of the United 
States' from the foundation of the government, including those repealed 
as well as those in force. It is entirely free from any partisan character, 
and in price is placed within the reach of all. - - - No number of the 
Knickerbocker has appeared for two years from which so much, in our own 
several departments, has been ‘left out ’ as the present. Our readers will see 
the reasons: extended literary notices; liberal communications; notice of 
the National Academy, etc., etc. It will 4 all be right ’ next month, let us 
hope, when our over-standing pages shall appear. 
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Musical. — For the first time since the departure of Grisi and Mario, 
there has been a furore at the Academy in Fourteenth-street. The produc¬ 
tion of Rossini’s 4 William Tell * was the cause of this agreeable catastrophe. 
Parquette, dress-circle, first and second tier, to the confines of the * remote, 
unfriendly ’ amphitheatre, have been crowded. At the time of writing, (sixth 
performance,) there has been but a slight falling off, and there seems a good 
prospect that the attendance will continue profitable for a week or two longer. 
We are glad to record this success. The gentlemen who now have the 
management of the Academy deserve encouragement They are not grovel¬ 
ing speculators; they are not Jews; but sober, Christian gentlemen, who 
love art for art’s sake, and hope to see music enthroned in the esteem of the 
people. The Academy is, as it should be, a perfectly democratic opera- 
house. The prices range from a dollar down to twenty-five cents, on the 
hotel principle — the higher you go the lower the rent A double company 
has been engaged, numbering, with chorus and orchestra, upwards of one 
hundred and fifty persons. The leading members are Mesdames Steffenone, 
Bkrtucca-Maretzek, Vestvali, Messrs. Bolcioni, Brignoli, Badiali, Col- 

LETTI, etC. 

4 William Tell ’ is one of those immoderately long operas of which the 
French school is so prolific. It was the parent of its kind, and a noble pa¬ 
rent too. The success of such a massive work depends entirely on the 
excellence of the ensembles , and these can only be attempted by a powerful 
company, and in a large house. It has never been efficiently done in this 
country until now. A glance at the cast will assure our readers of this fact 
The role of the hero is, of course, the leading one. It h*s been intrusted to 
that old favorite, Signor Badiali, a gentleman who acts with the vigor of a 
Roscius, and sings with the uncompromising determination of the elder La- 
blache. Time and hard work have somewhat impaired the quality of Sig¬ 
nor Badiali’s voice, but the'quantity is still there. His 4 William Tell ’ was 
unquestionably a successful interpretation, the more creditable as the cha¬ 
racter of the music is entirely out of his line. Signor Bolcioni — who, it 
will be remembered, made his debut in Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto * — possesses the 
voice and the method for French opera. He is a most robustuous tenorc ro- 
busto 7 and can bring out his B natural from the chest in a manner calculated 
to make the groundlings wink. This note (which, aesthetically considered, 
bears a striking resemblance to the steam-whistle of a new locomotive) is 
heard to good advantage in the trio of the second act Signor Bolcioni is 
undoubtedly a fine singer, but the occasional harshness of his voice needs 
softening by practice* He has improved vastly since the night of his debut , 
and particularly since the production of this opera, in which he plays 4 Ar- 
noldi.’ Of the two female roles we need say nothing; firstly, because they 
are slight in themselves, and, secondly, because the ladies who sustain them 
are too well known to need commendation. We refer to Mesdames Steffe¬ 
none and Maretzek. 

In conclusion, we commend this opera, and the Academy itself, to the at¬ 
tention of our readers. The entertainments are good, the scenery exceed¬ 
ingly fine, and artists equal to any emergency. 
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The New Steamer ‘ Commonwealth: 


Th* Nrw Stbambr * Commonwealth.’ —If there are any who doubt that we are a 
‘ fast people/ we would ask them to contrast the facilities the travelling public now enjoy 
with those afforded only twenty years ago. At that time there was but one line from 
New-York to Boston, by the way of Providence, and about that time the rail from Pro¬ 
vidence to Boston was completed, which was one of the first railways finished in Mas' 
sachusetts. Every one who reads the papers knows that now there are five lines 
between New-York and Boston every day. All these added means of intercomnnica- 
tion are subjects of special interest to every one who has ever made the trip, who ex¬ 
pects ever to do so, or who has any relatives or friends whose visits to him are made 
more easy and pleasant by these ever-increasing facilities. The money received by the 
various companies, and the dividends they make, can be explicitly stated in their 
annual reports; but where shall we find the man or set of men who can compute the 
moral influences these railroads and steamboats are producing upon the moving multi¬ 
tudes that throng and sustaip them? The subject is one that may well employ the 
thoughts of the philanthropist; for the effect upon our restless population must be very 
great. 

^ The opening of a new line of railroad, the establishment of a new line of steamships, 
or the addition of a new and costly steamboat on an established route is an event of no 
ordinary importance. It does and should engage the attention of the travelling public 
from Maine to California. The size of the rooms, the berths, the fare, the speed, and, 
above all, the strength and provisions for safety, are subjects of concern to all; for they 
expect sooner or later that they and those nearest and dearest to them will make this 

% structure their home for the time being, and where at the best they do not feel that secu¬ 
rity from danger they do in their own dwellings. In some of the floating castles which 
daily convey thousands to and from our great metropolis, we think the eye has been 
gratified at an expense which might more appropriately have been bestowed to secure 
strength and safety. 

The new and elegant steamer * Commonwealth/ just finished, and placed on the Nor¬ 
wich and Worcester route to Boston, combines, in a manner never before presented to 
our people, the greatest strength with all the beauty and grace of ornament the most 
fastidious taste could require. This fine vessel is three hundred and thirty feet long, 
has forty feet breadth of beam, and about fourteen feet depth of hold. She is propelled 
by a single beam-engine of seventy-six inches’ cylinder, and twelve-feet stroke. The 
furniture and interior decorations are all of modern construction, and are in the best 
taste. There are one hundred and twenty-five state-rooms, many of which are large 
family rooms ; and, in all, they can furnish as good beds os the St Nicholas or the 
Astor, to six hundred people. The provisions for safety, in case of accident, are eight 
of Francis’s life-boats, six hundred pairs of life-preservers, and one hundred and fifty 
life-preserving seats. The cost of the boat is not less than $250,000. 

Judge White, President of the Norwich and Worcester Railroad, informed the com¬ 
pany, who recently made an excursion to Boston on the * Commonwealth/ that arrange¬ 
ments had been completed by his Company to connect directly with roads farther east, 
so that passengers by this route can go from Allyn’s Point to Portland, Maine, without 
change of cars. There is no part of New-England which is not easily reached by rail¬ 
road from Worcester, as will be readily seen, when it is known that not less than two 
thousand miles of railway connect with roads leading to that city. 

Our space will not allow us to give a particular account of the late excursion, of the 
resolutions passed, and the eloquent remarks which the occasion called forth, all of 
which afforded great pleasure to those present We therefore conclude, by commend¬ 
ing the ‘Commonwealth’ to the public, assuring them they will find in her, and the 
attentions of her gentlemanly officers, no small share of that security, comfort, and 
happiness, which we all enjoy in the various commonwealths which compose, and 
which we trust will ever compose, our indissoluble Union. 
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HEROES AND HEROISM. 


BY A Y R A U L T . 


Heroes and heroism ! — what thoughts the words suggest! Who 
are heroes, and what is the nature of this distinctive quality of theirs, 
this heroism ? The superficial observer would answer, ‘ Are not heroes 
scattered 

* Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallambrosa,’ 

over the pages of history ? Does not the word heroism rise involuntarily 
to our lips as the names of hundreds of the mighty dead ruffle our 
memories V The common idea of heroism suggests the battle-field, with 
its brilliant charge, its gallant defence, the rattling whirlwind of shot, 
the proud neighing of the war-horse, the clangor of the trumpet, call¬ 
ing on brave men to die, and last of all, a sea of human faces, with 
features stamped by death, gazing fixedly up to heaven, as if in mock¬ 
ery of Him in whose image they were made. Or it may suggest vic¬ 
tory personified in the conqueror complacently beholding the dread 
carnage his ambition has caused ; the triumphal shouts of welcome to 
the wholesale butcher of his fellow-men; the swelling music that 
hardly drowns the widow’s and the orphan’s cry of anguish ; the choral 
anthem, pealing through cathedral churches, a psean of thanksgiving to 
God for the murder of his children. 

But is there no better definition for the hero and his quality than such 
as must be drawn from scenes like these ? Are we to connect the words 
only with the ghastly types of death upon the battle-field, or with the 
joy of victory purchased at so fearful an expense ? Must the same lines 
apply to the hero which the English philosopher wrote of Sweden’s 
greatest king: 

1 He left a name at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale ’ ? 

Let us not find the hero in him who, when the conflict is over, like 
Iden, says: ‘ Sword, I will hallow thee, for this thy deed.’ 

VOL. xlv. 36 
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The popular idea of the hero is, that he is the bravest among the 
brave, and that his heroism is the highest effort of courage. There is 
truth in this definition ; hut the world, wliile theorizing correctly, has 
made an improper application of the result of its thought. 

Heroism as an attribute, or perhaps as a happy combination of 
attributes, is the loftiest elevation of itself that humanity can contem¬ 
plate. It has therefore composed the burden of the poet’s song ; it has 
been the theme of the orator ; it has furnished many noble subjects for 
the speculations of the historian; and in all ages, and among all 
nations, to attain the moral elevation it occupies, has been the constant 
effort of ambition. But until Christianity began to exert its benignant 
influence in directing the light of reason upon the soul, heroism had 
been considered the especial attribute of the warrior, and as exhibiting 
itself only in the conduct of armies, or in the efforts of personal valor 
upon the battle-field. Christianity taught the world that heroism of 
the purest character might be evolved in men who had passed their 
lives in scenes of rural quiet, or in the solemn avocations of thought. 
It taught the world that self-denial, the abnegation of human pleasures 
and profits for eternal joys, the fearless avowal of principle when mar¬ 
tyrdom was the alternative, that fortitude under persecution, that for¬ 
giveness of injuries, that faith amid hostile paganism and infidelities, 
that the propagation of truth in the face of regnant error, were the best 
indications of heroism of which man’s moral nature was capable. But 
the lesson has been poorly learned by the world. Men love to adhere 
to old impressions, and the rather if they coincide with their own 
acquired prejudices. Thus it is that while conquering generals have 
received almost the honors of apotheosis, the zealous laborer in a more 
peaceful cause, whose exertions have perhaps diffused a moral blessing 
among his follows, remains unnoticed, dies uncared for, and is forgotten 
with the falling leaf. Impressed with this idea, Gray wrote in his 
immortal poem the lines: 

‘Some village Hampden* that with dauntless breast, 

The little tvrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Ciiomwell, guiltless of his country’s blood/ 

If, then, heroism is the result of a combination of the noblest facul¬ 
ties of the mind, how can the view an enlightened reason takes of it 
accord with the popular one, that the hero, he whose nobility of charac¬ 
ter, courage, fearless activity, and tenderness of soul should be cherished 
in our warmest affection, owes his elevation to mere physical prowess, 
to the fact of a certain nervous organism, which enables him to glance 
unterrified at the gaping battery, the serried lines of bristling steel, or 
the dread evidence of carnage ? Is there nothing higher or nobler than 
mere strength or nerve in the hero’s composition ? 

The popular idea of heroism is at variance, too, not only "with 
Christianity and reason, but with natural laws. The great principles 
that underlie them are perpetuation and development. The physical 
and mental constitution of the world and its inhabitants is based upon 
these two principles. The least disturbance of either evolves an abnor¬ 
mal condition utterly repugnant to nature. Destruction is antagonistic 
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to these two principles, and it brings in its train evils and miseries. But 
the popular idea of heroism is consonant with the principle of destruc¬ 
tion. The hero is considered most heroic when wading in seas of 
blood, spilled to gratify an insatiable ambition. Heroism has taken its 
rank among the GoD-like qualities of human nature, while rising from 
the feast of death, stained and bloody, its eye flashing with the scorn of 
victory, its hands trembling from the work of death they had been 
called to do. And yet popular enthusiasm, excited by an effluence of 
the vilest passions, has apotheosized the hero. 

The favorite idea of heroism is opposed also to the proprieties, the 
sociabilities of life. We know that in the main they are correct; that 
the world will not for ages sanction and approve that which directly 
conflicts with the cultivation of man’s better nature. The Abbe de 
Bellegarde says : ‘ Mankind are formed to live together; the best 
science, then, is that which teaches us to live.’ But the science of liv¬ 
ing teaches to prolong life, to render its earthly home happy ; to fill up 
its span with the jubilant emotions of peace and good-will. It does 
something more : it teaches men their relative duties, and that from 
the proper exercise of these, grows that full measure of satisfaction 
which soothes the dying hour, and calms the troubled breast. 

How does the popular ideal of heroism accord with this truth ? 

In our examination of heroes and heroism, we must not forget the 
poetic delineations of the man and the quality which the epic poems of 
each age have afforded. 

The noblest attributes of humanity have ever attracted the fervor of* 
the poet. His delineations of them contain the truest and most beauti¬ 
ful embodiments of their abstract character. Let us then glance at 
the portraitures of the hero by the masters 6f song in their respective 
ages. 

First among the poets is Homer, whose verse, fresh as the primal 
morning, is above all eulogy. His conceptions have served as the 
sources from which poets of all succeeding ages have enriched their 
imaginative powers. He is the father of the epic. We look back into 
antiquity in vain for his origin, for some scant gleaming of his life and 
story, but we find only vague tradition, only reverence for his name, 
and an apotheosis for his genius. 

A thoroughly original mind furnishes aliment for the conceptions of 
countless ages, and so it was with Homer’s. His delineation of the 
hero has been adopted by the later ethnic poets, and by those also of the 
mediaeval age, with such change alone as befits the social condition of 
the time. 

The hero of the Homeric age is a purely ideal creation. He com¬ 
bines the highest attributes of mind with perfect symmetry of form and 
beauty of countenance. He converses with the gods, is the object of 
their wannest love or most bitter hatred; he is an impersonation of 
intellect, of beauty, and of strength. And yet the hero of the Homeric 
age, although an abstract of the great human qualities, excites not our 
love or veneration. In the hexameter of the poet, he walks past us a 
cold and stem impersonation of mental strength or physical prowess. 
Our blood bounds through its arteries as we see him towering in the 
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battle, and raining on cither side his fatal blows. We admire his noble 
person, as, clothed in rich garments, and redolent with perfumed oils, it 
approaches the altar to propitiate the gods. We are fascinated with his 
eloquence in the council-chamber, as he discourses of the war, as he 
pictures the battle and its varying fortune, as he asks the chieftains 
about him to sustain his efforts. But with all this, we feel as if his 
composition was deficient in some essential requisite. 

There is an absence of that sentiment which so powerfully impressed 
the hero of the media3val age. It appears to us impossible that his 
pagan faith, to us so bare of spirituality, so wanting in the power to 
move strongly the emotions, should have awakened his exertions. 

The hero of Homer is vastly superior to that of Virgil. The poet, 
living in the Augustan age, 'with the history of a glorious republic to 
afford him worthy exemplars of heroism, cannot depict for us a charac¬ 
ter like that of Achilles and Hector. jEneas possesses, to be sure, 
many of the higher moral qualifications of the hero, for he is a model 
of filial love and tenderness ; he is patient, and endures manfully great 
suflering, in the conduct of his people, to a place of final settlement. 
But then he lacks in those qualities which placed Hector and Achilles 
on a par with the Olympian deities. He has not that lofty splendor of 
purpose and character which, abstracted from all sense of danger, from 
all feeling toward human misery and woe, moves into the conilict, and 
there acts its part, towering mightily above all where the blows fall 
heaviest, the din of arms sounds loudest, the shrieks of the dying are 
most piteous, and the dust of battle enshrouds every thing with a fune¬ 
real pall. 

As we descend toward modem times, the difference between the 
heroic epics and those of the middle ages is still more apparent. The 
Godfrey and Rinaldo of Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ are inferior to 
the jEneas. Perhaps another reason may be given for our lack of 
appreciation than the inferiority of the poet’s genius. We regard the 
Homeric epoch as almost fabulous. We are so far removed from it by 
time, that our sympathies do not extend to the labors of the warrior or 
the sufferings of the vanquished. We regard them as wonderful beings ; 
care not how many Trojans or Greeks were killed in a battle ; care 
not for the blood-stains on the souls of the warriors ; but read of their 
exploits merely to enjoy the sublime poetry of the author, or to ad¬ 
mire the exquisite taste with which his machinery is introduced and 
managed. 

In the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered * of Tasso, the bard sings of men who 
fought for our holy religion on the ground sanctified by the life of the 
Redeemer. The religion of Tasso's heroes has for its principles peace, 
charity, and good-will. They were struggling to wrest frdm the Mos¬ 
lem the sepulchre of Him whose life w r as one long reproach against 
strife and bloodshed. Yet the poet carries them through seas of blood 
to the attainment of their object. He sings a laus deo for every pagan 
that falls beneath Rinaldo’s arm. He makes the shrieks of anguish 
that rent the air when Godfrey sacked Jerusalem, the hecatombs of 
slaughtered Moslems that strewed the streets and temples of the holy 
city, the ruined families, the desolated hearth-stones, grateful sacrifices 
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to divinity. Look for a moment at Achilles revenging the death of his 
friend Patroclus. The religion of the Homeric hero inculcated no doc¬ 
trine of mercy. Life for life was the stern principle of the ethnic age. 
Achilles slaughters twelve captives to appease the 4 manes ’ of his 
friend ; he kills young Lycaon imploring mercy ; he revels in slaughter, 
and desists only when the last object of his wrath is dead. 

Are not the two heroes, Achilles and Rinaldo, actuated by the same 
motives, insatiable lust of slaughter, and love of conquest ? 

Leaving the portraitures of the hero by the great epic poets, and 
entering the age of chivalry, what do we find the knights to he ? 
Novelists and poetasters sometimes deplore the decay of chivalry, and 
sigh for the return of those glorious times when gentlemen rode and 
fought at tournaments, and ladies applauded their horsemanship and 
daring; when men, arrayed in armor, traversed the country in search of 
adventures, or protected lovely damsels flying from cruel unoles, amor¬ 
ous giants, or mischievous dwarfs, or had way-side encounters with 
other knights-errant, hound upon equally foolish missions. 

Thank heaven, that age has decayed, and can never return. Its 
character is a good theme for romance, hut hears examination poorly. 
Study Sir John Froissart — unctous-tongued and courtly old Friar 
John — a knight by courtesy for his good story-telling, find his pages 
the mirror in which knighthood is most admirably, although with par¬ 
tiality, depicted, and it must he manifest that if the knight is such as 
he is there represented — and Sir John has placed him in his best atti¬ 
tude—he is not worthy of imitation, hut is a combination of distorted 
qualities, flashy and brave, hut with queer notions of honesty and 
honor. Chivalry in some respects exacted the strictest punctilio from 
its devotees, hut then its maxims encouraged hair-brained exploits the 
bravest modem soldier would ridicule a 3 only fit for mad-men. Love 
was the main-spring of the knight’s daring; but then that heroism of 
the middle ages, which considered death the only arbiter between oppos¬ 
ing claims for the hand of beauty, was poorly instructed as to the cor¬ 
rect distinction between meum and teum , and the knight who set lance 
in rest for the charge, with the token of his lady-love fluttering from 
his crest, and her name on his lips, while he invoked the Virgin 
Mother’s divine assistance, would, with his retainers, fire his neighbor’s 
castle, or plunder it and massacre its inmates, or drive away to his own 
fortified inclosures the cattle of some poor shepherd, as they grazed 
upon the hill-side. The knight despised all peaceful occupation ; he 
was not a producer, for he neither tilled the soil, nor engaged in manu¬ 
facture, mechanism, or commerce. He invariably sacrificed the useful 
to the brilliant. A dashing sortie, prowess in the field or in the lists, 
were the only feats of manhood worth recording. 

Was the popular ideal of heroism in that age correct ? The practi¬ 
cal good sense of the present world says no ; therefore let us attempt to 
discover what is the heroism of our day, what is its type, and what its 
proper objects. 

Heroism is still the noblest exertion of courage. But has its popular 
standard been elevated, or is it still the possession of that quantum of 
nerve which enables a man to confront, without quailing, physical 
danger ? 
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Action still "burns and frets away the corporeal part; the arm is still 
sinewy; the eye is clear ; the voice is ringing; the mere man is now 
as he has been in each and every cycle of his existence. Have any 
brighter examples of fortitude accrued in one age than another ? The 
cross or amphitheatre of the Roman time exhibit no more glorious evi¬ 
dence of power than the stake or fagot of Smithfield. The sacred 
Theban band at Chaeronia fell not more nobly than the devoted 
squares of the Old Guard at Waterloo. 

We, however, are aware that at present, in the estimation of the 
world, the mere exercise of brute courage, the pursuit of arms alone, is 
not the chief or best occupation of humanity. But the world, with a 
blind inconsistency, while assigning to the soldier an inferior position in 
social importance, has retained for his deeds alone the title of heroic, 
and for his character the appellation heroism. 

Now, this is wrong. Heroism is too general a quality to be confined 
to one class of men, and the soldier moves in too contracted a sphere to 
work in all those avocations wherein a man may become a hero. 

We come, then, to our definition of heroism ; that it is the giant 
exertion of will, by which any political, moral, or social condition of 
mankind is elevated ! 

Courage may be defined as the ability to face and overcome obstacles. 
Any obstacle which interposes itself between a present condition and 
safety is dangerous ; and that power which removes it is courage. So 
danger may be either physical, moral, or social, and the high effort of 
courage which removes it is none the less heroic because its object was 
obtained, its purpose accomplished without the exertion of brute 
strength. Thus the true hero may be he who has battled with preju¬ 
dice and error in the establishment of truth, maybe he who has labored 
for the intellectual and social advance of his race by instruction, by 
invention, by good example. We may therefore look for the quality in 
men of all conditions and circumstances of life, whose souls, like old 
Nestor’s, 

‘Fired with the thirst that virtuous envy breeds, 

And smit with love of honorable deeds/ 

give lustre to a life humble, perhaps, in its object of action, but moving 
none the less with dignity and truth. 

The type after which the true hero of the present age is modelled, 
and to which all men who w T ould be heroes must look as an example, 
whether they be soldiers or philosophers, humble ministers of religion, 
or patient reformers of social life, is the embodiment of the great 
Christian principles, faith, hope, and charity. No man can be a true 
worker in any good cause who is not at heart a pure and good man. 
We call the Homeric warriors and medieval knights heroes because 
their characters and their actions exactly filled the rude, pagan, or half- 
Christianized minds of their respective ages with the idea of true 
greatness. 

But they deserved not the title, for they were mere fighters, men in 
whom the promptings of the will found scope for its energy only in the 
battle. 
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In our age, with truth as the test, with men seeing by the light of 
reason, and reading with hearts cultivated in the school of a proper 
faith, the ideal of heroism is essentially changed. We cannot consist¬ 
ently look for the quality in those who violate cardinal laws. We 
should not extol those who display in any cause only those attributes 
which belong to the brute, as well as to the man. We are to find our 
hero in him who reverently attempts to approximate to the fleshly cha¬ 
racter and life of the world’s greatest hero, He who took upon himself 
the sins of the world, and saved mankind by a death on Calvary, more 
than eighteen centuries ago. 

The Man of Many Sorrows is the type of heroism! 

The moral qualities, then — using the word moral in its largest 
sense — enter into the composition of the hero. But the conclusion 
must not be drawn that there were no men of this stamp in the old 
time, in the ages before Christianity had generally dispelled the dark¬ 
ness of paganism. Socrates was a hero of the loftiest character, and 
so was Plato, and so were the many good men who died the victims of 
Greek or Roman prejudice, or fighting on the battle-field for principles 
the world now honors and obeys. 

Let any one read the speech of Socrates, preserved in the immortal 
* Confession,’ by his pupil Plato, and say whether the man who, bom 
and educated a pagan, could utter such thoughts as he did on the 
memorable occasion of his condemnation to a shameful death, through 
perjured accusers, was not imbued with the true principles of heroism ; 
did not typify and foreshadow in that event the after-course and final 
triumph of correct philosophy. 

These same great moral qualities which have been developed in 
every age, are in the present encouraged by all the social laws and pre¬ 
scriptions of humanity. No one can rebel against them without strik¬ 
ing at all that is good in government, holy in religion, and pure in 
social intercourse. 

We look back from the present to the past, upon the years that have 
rolled into cycles of time, and gain, by so doing, great hope for the 
future. We see that the popular ideal of all things has changed, and 
that the change has been for the better. In those past years we have 
seen men driven to the observance of one faith by dogmatic formulas ; 
we have seen murder stalk at noon-day, legalized in its effort to silence 
truth ; we have seen men cling with blind veneration to absurd theories 
in science, and condemn as heretics or infidels those who differed with 
them ; we have seen the world acknowledge the despotic right of the 
few to rule the many ; and we also have seen their opinions and condi¬ 
tions pass into history. We have seen the hero in him whose distin¬ 
guishing quality was nerve or brute courage, and have beheld his 
apotheosis for deeds which should brand him with the stain of cruelty. 
We have seen the hero in the mere soldier, but now find him in other and 
more noble characters. The popular ideal of the hero has also changed. 
But it would not be proper to draw from these remarks the inference 
that heroism is now inconsistent with the soldier’s character. That 
were unjust. War can be righteous. The cause sometimes sanctions 
the terrible evils that flow from the means it employs to obtain its end. 
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A nation may be called upon to defend certain principles, or to witness 
its own extinction. Such a condition calls for the noblest exertions of 
patriotism. It is then that the soldier is the hero, because he fights for 
country, home, altar, the sacred national memories that cluster around 
his heart; for all that is grand in the history of his sires ; for all that is 
good in the present of his land ; for all that is beautiful in the life of his 
people. The soldier, fighting for these objects, will never disgrace his cause. 
It is a memorable fact in history that the most lenient conquerors, the 
most humane soldiers have been those fighting for the right. In a good 
cause, when the common justice of humanity bids the sword sleep no 
longer in the scabbard, the man of arms may evince the true heroism 
of the age. He may conquer only to establish the principles in con¬ 
test ; not for extended territory, or other national aggrandizement, and 
in so doing, show that war is an expedient to be employed at the last 
moment, and then mercifully. 

As there are degrees of comparison between all objects and qualities, 
qualities of goodness and greatness between all men, there may be 
types of heroism less advanced toward the ultimate standard of perfec¬ 
tion than others. There are degrees of heroism. Thus all men who 
work cheerfully for the common good belong to some one of these 
degrees. He who produces the largest effects in the widest circle, 
stands highest in the scale. But every one can discharge some heroic 
function ; for he who lifts his finger willingly to benefit mankind, acts 
upon the chief principle of Christianity, and in so doing, is a hero. 

And why should not the hero ideal of the nineteenth century be thus 
composed of a perfect unison of the great moral and mental qualities ? 
Should it not typify a character broad and comprehensive in outline, 
catholic in sentiments of good-will, cheerful in action, negating the lust 
of ambition, working for principle at all times, stretching forth an arm 
to save as well as to conquer, and thoroughly imbued with the cardi¬ 
nal maxims of our holy faith. How can it be otherwise, unless the 
nineteenth century gives the lie to the moral results of that progress 
which is moving it toward eternity ? 

We have lived in this age to learn that the standards of human qua¬ 
lities have been elevated, and that the mutations of time are con¬ 
stantly eliminating from them whatever is not consonant with progress. 
The Golden Age and the Iron Age of the classical poets is past; the age 
of the circumscription of knowledge is past; the age of barbarous 
usages and superstitions is past; the age of chivalry lives only in 
romance ; the age of individual greatness is past; and we are living in 
the age of the People, of the Many, in the age of national progress, of 
universal disenthralment, Christianization, and education. 

The earnest workers of the day may be led off from the true object 
of their pursuits into some one of the thousand paths that diverge from 
truth to error. They are knights-errant in political, scientific, or moral 
crusades ; visions of glory may dazzle their sight, and obscure for a 
moment the true path ; but sooner or later, reason will pour upon the 
troubled way her clear and benignant light, and truth, with her mag¬ 
netic force, w r ill bring the wanderers once more within the pale of 
common-sense. Then the experience of age will dispel the illusions of 
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youth, and, like Don Quixote, our honest adventurers will turn up right in 
the end. The heroism of the age is not to be permanently turned from 
the straight path of good and honorable enterprise by any falsity which 
may be obtruded across its progress. It is pushing onward with the 
word of the time, excelsior, as its motto. 

Heroism in the nineteenth century has assumed a type of things 
grander and more beautiful to come. It is rolling back the waves of 
ignorance to their source. It finds ample room for the exercise of its 
prowess in the pursuits of science and of song, in the elevation of 
human propensities, and in the propagation of those words of truest 
import the World’s Greatest Hero uttered eighteen centuries ago. 

The hero is no longer a mere child of the battle-field, most glorious 
where physical dangers crowd thickest, but he is the calm, pale man of 
thought, the philanthropist, the political reformer, the disciple of the 
cross laboring in heathendom. 

Circumstances have obliterated the distinctive features of the mediae¬ 
val soldier, but the spirit of competition and adventure finds its cham¬ 
pion in the man of science, aiming at his foe a formula which proves as 
fatal as the steel-headed lance, in the minister of religion combating 
error with truth, and in the undamited social philosopher dealing at old 
abuses right-handed blows. 

Heroism is unselfish and intelligent, while mere courage may he vi¬ 
cious and ignorant. The battle-field has developed some of the truest 
men the world has seen, hut it has been fatally prolific of perverted 
genius. The hero forgets the glory of battle when the strife is over, 
and is a hero because he attempts to obliterate its effects. 

We are yet to behold that combination of the choicest qualities of our 
workers, poets, students, and soldiers, which, inspired with the essence 
of truth and justice, shall constitute the perfect Hero. 


lines. 

I love thee as the hunted hind 
Thirsts for the water-brook. 

When far across the desert-sands 
She turns a weary look. 

Sometimes unto her straining eye 
There seemeth to appear 
A. distant lake and palm-girt shore; 

But as she drawetli near, 

The waters vanish in the sky, 

The palms no more are seen. 

She knows it was a vision, yet 
Her failing strength has been 
Out-worn upon the desert bare : 

What wonder if she dietli thero! SlQUA. 

Baltimore , April, 1S55. 
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MY OLD GUITAR. 


bt t r.wTTini. 


Another may tell of tho music 
That lurks in the summer breezo, 
Of murmuring lay in a flowing rill, 
Of the warbling of the trees:. 

But thero is a sweeter music, 

A sound that’s dearer far, 

In tho hallowed melodies that break 
From thee, my Old Guitar 1 


it. 

They call to mind a mother’s smile, 
A sister's childish tear, 

A father’s manly greeting, 

And the laugh of brother dear: 
Of hope that then was beaming, 
Like a beauteous evening star, 
When merrily I sang by thee, 

My cherished Old Guitar 1 


jir. 

Of a fair and modest maiden, 

With a bonny eye of blue, 

A smile would steal a soul away, 
A trusting heart and true: 

To whom, in music’s whispers, 
My joy to make or mar, 

A tale of love was told by thee, 
My faithful Old Guitar 1 


Of bold and jovial spirits, 

Who circled round the board, 

And quaffed a health to friends they loved, 
And maids that they adored: 

Whose songs were lays of olden times, 

Of love, of wine, of war, 

All mellowed by thy silver tones, 

My merry Old Guitar. 


Thou hast brightened many a passing hour 
In manhood s early day, 

And many a cherished memory 
Is mingled with thy lay; 

And faces which across life’s path 
Have Hashed like a shooting star, 

Come peeping back through tho misty past, 
At thy sound, my Old Guitar I 
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So once again, sweet warbler, 

Thy music let me hear, 

And on thy melodies I ’ll float 
Back — back through m any a year 
To a day and hour long-vanished, 

To a time that seemeth far, 

To the home so often brightened 
With thy song, my Old Guitar! 


BOATING DOWN T II E ALLEGHANY. 


B T J . M . M V L I. I G A V . 


After ten months of steady work, the happy day at length arrived 
when I was free. I cut * the shop * incontinently, and put myself 
1 a-board * the six-o’clock train on the Erie Rail-road with my two 
companions. One of these was a clerk in a book-store, the other an 
active youngster of sixteen, who had just * finished his schooling,’ while 
I was acting the part of ‘ the school-master abroad.’ The clerk sported 
a pair of moustaches and a goatee ; the youngster would have done so, 
most probably, if he could ; and I indemnified myself for r years shav¬ 
ing by leaving to the intensest freedom every hair on either lip or chin. 

We started on Saturday, the first of July, and arrived on Sunday 
morning at Olean, passed the day like decent Christians, bought a small 
skiff on Monday morning, purchased provisions, got some tar to put the 
bottom of our boat in order, and encamped that night on the river-bank 
beside her. 

I forgot to mention that Olean is on the Alleghany, and our chief 
object was to try how we would like boating down the river. After tar¬ 
ring the boat, my two comrades amused themselves by shooting frogs, 
and I dissected them. 

I had heard Mr. Peale, the naturalist, who is now in the Patent-Of¬ 
fice at Washington, say that crocodiles could be killed immediately by 
severing the spine. As the frog is also a cold-blooded animal, I thought 
the same might be true of him ; but he obstinately refused to die. 
My error, most probably, was in dividing the spine too low dowm, in¬ 
stead of just at its junction wfith the head. The one I examined most 
particularly had two good-sized stomachs, in one of which I counted 
thirty-seven little black bugs; the other was filled with the same kind of 
bugs, but they were partially decomposed. The mass, however, was about 
equal to that in the first stomach, so that this watery gourmand had 
' appropriated ’ some seventy-five little bugs, each about as large as a 
full-sized grain of wheat. 

Before leaving the town I saw some boys amusing themselves with 
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diving and swimming. Two of them were negroes, and their resem¬ 
blance to French bronzes was positively startling. They were standing 
in front of a bank of light yellow clay, which brought out their dark 
figures in full relief, while the bright sun-shine, falling directly upon 
them, gave their shoulders, and their knees, and all other salient points, 
that dusky golden color which belongs to the finest bronze. 

Just before we started, a man came down to the bank to pay us a 
visit. He picked up a gun, “which was securely fastened in its leathern 
case, and kept turning it round, examining it all over with a face of cu¬ 
rious wonder. His mind was evidently ‘ exercised ’ about it. As he 
was a stranger, and consequently of unknown principles, I kept my eye 
upon him for fear the gun might go off. After a while his ‘ surcharged 
breast ’ found vent. Turning to me, he said : 

* What’s in this leather thing ? * 

‘A gun.’ 

* How did it get in ? * 

I relieved his ‘ burthened bosom ’ by pointing to the straps at the butt- 
end. He took the idea, and leaned the gun against a tree with the 
calm air of a man who has ‘ found it out.’ 

Before starting we arranged our several ranks. The youngster “was 
baptized Middy, the clerk, Luff, and I was Captain; so that our boat’s 
‘ crew ’ consisted entirely of officers. The necessity of these ‘ noms dc 
voyage ’ will be readily understood by any one who has been on similar 
excursions, and has had his name unpleasantly bandied about in village 
bar-room3. 

‘ On the morning of the ‘ glorious Fourth ’ we embarked, with ‘ a 
realizing sense ’ of independence. 

The bright sun-shine, the glancing water, the agreeable motion, and 
the delightful feeling of freedom, all combined to make us a happy trio 
as we glided down the stream. It is true that we often missed the 
channel, and had to step out into the water to push and drag the boat 
over a shoal; for the river was low, and we knew nothing of its course 
except what we could gather from the color of the water and the shape 
of the banks. But what of that ? This very uncertainty was delight¬ 
ful, and we dragged the boat into deeper water and tumbled into her 
again, ready to ‘ tumble- out ’ whenever there might be need, and enjoy¬ 
ing to the utmost each half-hour of rowing, or steering, or lounging in 
the bow. 

Nor was deeper excitement wanting ; for often the cry was, ‘ Swift 
water ahead! ’ and every neck was stretched out to find the best chan¬ 
nel, and when our little red skiff glided into the very heart of the 6wift 
water as it roared among the rocks, and shot along, with many a twist 
and turn, just escaping many a danger from the sunken rocks that 
lurked beneath the surface, we ’would give a wild hurrah, and glide 
into the smooth water, to resume our tranquil course until another cry 
of ‘ Swift water,’ should break in upon its peaceful calm. 

1 How happily the days 
Of Tuala.ua went by ! ’ 

At our first camping-place, Middy developed a decided talent for mak- 
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ing omelets, and there was room for its display, as may be judged from 
the fact that we had a box containing six dozen eggs. But it was some 
time before he could become accustomed to fried pork, which usually 
forms the 4 piece de resistance ’ on such excursions. 

Both he and Luff took quite naturally to 4 sleeping out of doors.’ In 
fact, wc all enjoyed our al fresco mode of life so much that we were 
in no hurry to get along, lounging away the mornings and camping 
early in the evening, so that our progress hardly averaged ten miles a 
day. 

The river presented the usual appearance of our northern streams. 
The banks were scooped out, now on this side, now on that, having the 
opposite banks usually wooded to the water, except when broken by a 
clearing, where w r e could sometimes see the waving tops of the broad- 
bladed corn. Slabs and other refuse of the saw-mill were scattered 
here and there along the shore, and the occasional saw-mill itself, 
perched on the bank, fore-warned us of some dam that our boat must 
get over or get around as best she could. 

It was just before coming to one of these that we saw a fine speci¬ 
men of 1 Young America ; ’ a little youngster of .eight or nine years of 
age, all alone in the middle of the river, on a frail raft, put together no 
doubt by himself, and consisting merely of four boards picked up along 
the shore, two above and two below, with two cross-pieces between. A 
slender fish-spear served as a pole in his little hands, with which he 
was vigorously pushing himself across. He had a fine square head, a 
bold, open countenance, and a bright eye. As we bore down upon him, 
he stood dauntlessly balancing himself upon his little raft, and looked 
with a face of smiling wonder on our boat, which was pretty well 
loaded down with our baggage and ourselves. He answered our ques¬ 
tions clearly and to the purpose, and wc left him with the firm convic¬ 
tion that he would make liis way through life quite as well as he did 
across the river. 

We soon entered the Indian Reservation, which extends for forty 
miles along the river, stretching back for half-a-mile from either bank. 
These 4 Native Americans,’ and, I am sorry to say, also, these 4 Know- 
Nothings,’ were occasionally met with in those canoes called ‘dug-outs,’ 
fish-spear in hand, poling up and down the river, intent upon their din¬ 
ners. These were not 4 the Indian of falcon glance and lion bearing, 
the theme of the touching ballad, the hero of the pathetic tale,’ but 
very common-place hall-savages, seeking a scaly meal. Parties of 
squaws and children "were also seen from time to time lounging on the 
bank, or, with bare legs and tucked-up skirts, fishing on a small scale 
along the shore. 

One woman was squatted on a slope, with a youngster niched between 
her knees, and an old dark-colored cloth drawn over her head, in the 
burning, broiling sun, with nothing but pebble-stones around, which 
helped to reflect the glaring sun-beams, and add still more to the intense 
heat. She was a sort of Hagar in a small desert. We could not see 
that she was watching any thing, and speculated in vain on her and 
her surroundings. Perhaps she was quite classical, and was simply 
‘ taking the benefit of the sun,’ as the old Romans called it, though they 
took it in a different costume. 
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The life of these Indians is a very lazy, lounging life, and it is not 
wonderful that they should take refuge in rum. Out on the prairies 
there are bears, and wolves and panthers to keep one’s manliness alive, 
and, high above all, that crowning grace of savage life, the ‘ fierce joy 
of the fight.’ But here there is, thank Heaven, no w r ar-path for their 
feet to tread, and their hands still stubbornly refuse to build up empires 
or engage in peaceful conquests. They are girdled trees, that stand 
there with a little cultivation round them, but they shall soon fall one 
by one to make room for the white man's plough. They have no aim, 
no object; as they catch their dinners so they eat them, and their list¬ 
less lives are ‘ rounded with a little sleep.’ 

I was very much obliged to two of them, however, for coming into 
a landscape at the right moment, and in a very picturesque guise. We 
had encamped upon a high bank. On the opposite shore the foliage 
rose in an unbroken slope from the water to the summit of the low 
mountain ridge, with a sprinkling of sober and stately pines above, but 
below mostly hard-wood trees, swaying to-and-fro their waving branches 
in all the joyousnes3 of June. It was just at the wdtcliing time for 
scenery. The slant beams of the setting sun fell on the broad river, 
which shone, or shimmered, or glanced, as the light fell upon quiet or 
unquiet water. Just at this moment there glided into the midst of the 
scene two canoes joined together by a platform of boards piled up with 
hay. One Indian, in dingy white shirt and faded blue trowsers, stood 
in the stern guiding the craft w r ith his long fish-spear. The other stood 
in front, with nothing on but a faded calico shirt, his fish-spear held in 
both hands, and making a straight line just above his knees, which 
w’ere slightly bent, so as to have every muscle ready for a spring; per¬ 
fectly quiet, but ready for instant action. I forgot to mention that they 
neither of them wore hats; they doubtless scorned so artificial a con¬ 
trivance. 

The graceful curve of the canoes, with their wild and not ungrace¬ 
ful owners, the glory of the sun-set, and of the waving foliage, the 
broad mirror of the w r ater, and the * witching influence 5 of the hour 
long held us captive in admiration on the bank. 

But when night had settled dowm upon the stream, when our tent 
was pitched, our fire made, and supper cooked, w r e forgot all about fine 
scenery in the absorbing duties of eating, and slapping mosquitoes. As 
the darkness increased so did the mosquitoes, until w r e came to the con¬ 
clusion that w r c had stumbled upon the capital of the ‘ Mosquito King,’ 
and that he had called out his legions 

1 Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Yallambrosa,’ 

to avenge the insult. We were soon roused to most intense vitality ; 
every energy of mind and body concentrated on insect-murder. We 
were decidedly in a hurry, slapping, twisting, and squirming in all di¬ 
rections. It w r as necessary to be everywhere all at once. Our palms 
were made to flourish vigorously, but these were no palmy times for us; 
the hand no sooner came dowm in one place than there was a pressing 
call for it in half-a-dozen others. Our clothes w f ere no defence against 
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such a foe. Their long bills, so impertinently presented, pierced through 
every thing. It was like an ancient English battle, when the cry was, 

‘ Bills and Bows/ and in this case the bills penetrated the beaux very 
decidedly. 

‘ Front, flank, and rear the squadrons swept,* 

and we had to meet them. There was an earnest air of ‘ business * on each 
face, which would have been amusingto an ‘ outside barbarian/ could such 
have been looking on while we of this celestial empire were struggling with 
our joys. As for me, I wrapped myself up in blanket and great-coat, cov¬ 
ering my head entirely, except a small breathing-hole, and so bade them 
defiance. Luff and Middy, however, in the short lulls of this tempest 
of tribulation, seriously discussed the project of reembarking, and seek¬ 
ing some less lively shore, until at length, about one o’clock in the 
morning, a cool breeze came up, which carried away our tormentors, 
and left us ‘ to sink in soft repose.’ 

The next morning wc slept late, and did not start before eleven 
o’clock, and the day passed without the occurrence of any thing re¬ 
markable. The day after, however, brought a grand catastrophe. 

About one o’clock we came to a long island, and unfortunately took 
the wrong channel, going to the right instead of the left. The water 
was running swiftly down a slope, hurrying us along ; and as the stream 
changed its course we saw a tree some fifteen or eighteen inches in dia¬ 
meter stretching across, with its under-side about eight or ten inches 
above the water, its top dipping into the channel and leaving just room 
enough for us to get round it. 

Luff was in the stem, Middy at the oars, and myself at the bow. 
As we got to the tree I put my hand on it to shove off, but the force of 
the water brought her stem around immediately, and jambed the boat 
broad-side up against the tree. Luff was knocked over-board by a pro¬ 
jecting branch, which struck him on the head, while Middy and I were 
hurried under the tree with the water-logged boat, there being just room 
enough for our heads to clear the trunk. There was not more than six 
feet of water in the deepest part, and, as we could all swim, there was 
no danger. The first thing to be done was to push the boat, heavy 
with her freight of water, to the shore ; and the next was to chase our 
baggage, some pieces of which had gone at once to the bottom ; others, 
like shrewd politicians, were going with the current, and spinning mer¬ 
rily down the stream. Middy staid by the boat, Luff was picking up 
stray articles, and I started to head off the more vivacious baggage. 
Running in the water is heavy work, but I soon got beyond the bushes, 
to a stretch ©f clear shore, and so gained on the 1 confounded things.’ 
Wading into the water up to my neck, I braced myself against the 
current and caught them as they came on. Our water-proof carpet¬ 
bags were enveloped in our camp-blankets, (of Canton-flannel inside 
and India-rubber outside,) and the confined air floated them in spite of 
their weight. 

We saved nearly every thing, but every thing was wet; and after 
bailing out the boat, and drying our shirts and pants, which the hot sun 
soon did for us, we passed the next swift water and encamped, though 
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it wa3 early in the afternoon, upon a pebbly shore, where we spread 
our ‘ plunder ’ out to dry. 

The draughts they had taken had certainly considerable cflect upon 
some articles of our baggage. A pair of green gloves had become de¬ 
cidedly diffusive in their cups and had 4 crocked off* very generously to 
whatever was in contact with them, as though they wished all things 
to look upon the -world with the same hopeful coloring as themselves ; 
my companions 1 segars, in place of being puffed by them, had been 
puffed up by the river-god, and were therefore condemned to be cast 
again into his realms, that he might at his leisure finish what he had 
begun; but, most important and most horrifying of all, our sulphur 
matches, on which we depended for a fire to cook our 4 vitals,’ had also 
proved themselves 4 old soakers,’ and no hard rubs could rouse them 
from their death-like stupor. Here was a fix emphatically. When 
camping out, a man can get along with the want of any thing except 
food and fire. No labored argument is needed to prove the necessity of 
food, and as for fire, it answers for both company and clothes. A naked 
savage, with his stomach full of food, stretched out before a fire, has all 
his animal wants supplied ; but if you take away either the one thing 
or the other, in this climate at least, you stop the very fountains of his 
life, and dry up the marrow of his bones. 

While we were thus reflecting profoundly on our need of the Prome¬ 
thean spark, Middy suddenly exclaimed, 4 Where’s your spy-glass ? ’ and 
the same thought thrilled through us all in a moment. The telescope 
was quickly taken from the towel where it was lying quietly enwrapped, 
for its case of blue paste-board had also taken 4 a drop too much,* and 
been 4 discharged the service,’ and in prayerful attitude we knelt around, 
one of the party holding in his hand a little lens, that with its silent 
supplication it might woo the proud Hyperion to give us of his golden 
glory some small Promethean flame, feeling much more easy in our. 
minds as the little flame vouchsafed us licked up with its pointed 
tongues the leaves and twigs we heaped up for its food. Our clothes 
had all dried thoroughly on the sunny shore ; we cleared a space among 
the bushes under a tree for our camp, pitched the tent upon a slope, got 
together wood enough to feed our fire all night, prepared and ate our 
supper, aiid then, wrapped up in our blankets, with our h6els turned to 
the pleasant flame, forgot our toils and troubles in what the French call 
4 the sleep of the just man’ — le sommcil clu juste. 

The next day was Saturday, and in consequence of our usual easy 
lounging, it was late in the morning before w r c had packed up and 
started. 

By way of variety we stopped to dine at a place called Cold Spring. 
The bar-room was full of men who were 4 nooning,’ and all were much 
amused at our upset, beside giving us any quantity of excellent advice 
4 after the steed was stolen.’ 

Late in the afternoon we stopped to lunch on bread and butter and sweet¬ 
meats under a noble butter-nut tree, -with a convenient log lying against 
its trunk. Some Indians, returning from field-work, became our guests 
successively, until we had a group of seven about us. Among them 
was quite a good-lcoking young squaw, who woro a large 4 flat ’ to save her 
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complexion, and had on a dress of yellow calico, the skirt of which, 
being open in front, and about a foot shorter than the petticoat, gave 
quite a gay and jaunty appearance to her comfortable-looking person, 
which, with her smooth round cheeks, bore very pleasant testimony to 
the fatness of the land. 

Their conversation, as is usual on such occasions, was ‘ nil; ’ for an 
Indian among strangers appears to be thoroughly convinced that 1 in a 
multitude of words there is folly.’ 

A grunting salutation as we accosted them, a few words squeezed out 
of them by the necessity of answering our questions, and a silent nod 
at parting, marked these few, as they have almost always marked the 
race. 

Not long after wo passed a beautiful island. How singular is that 
feeling that beauty causes, when 

* The changing check, the sinking heart confess 
The might, the majesty of loveliness ! ’ 

Here we were, three tolerably tough fellows, ‘ roughing it ’ down a river; 
yet an insignificant island, with its bending trees, its bowery bushes, 
and its narrow edging of brownish-red sand lipped by the restless wave¬ 
lets, softened us into silence broken only by an admiring murmur. The 
oars moved more slowly, and our skiff sped not so swiftly down upon 
the shining bosom of the stream. We lingered and admired, and, as it 
disappeared, although our thoughts did not shape themselves into words, 
each heart seemed softly singing 

1 Isle of beauty, fare thee well! * 

But our romance was soon washed out of us, for it came on to rain. 
We did not care to ‘ camp,’ and so sat still and took it. 

It requires some little philosophy to sit still and be rained on, but 
with us there was a greater aggravation; for the boat would run on 
shoals, and we had to leave our nice dry seats, stalk about in water mid¬ 
leg deep, push and pull with desperate energy, grinding the boat’s bot¬ 
tom all to pieces, and, as we got again into a channel, tumble into the 
boat and sit down on the wet thwarts and baggage as philosophically as 
possible, to bide the pelting ^f the pitiless storm. In the midst of it we 
came to a dam, and an ugly one it was to get over. We stood for some 
time upon the edge, consulting together like the storm-beaten figures 
one sometimes sees in a Dutch painting of a tempest, but were finally 
forced to take out all our baggage and lift the boat over. We then put 
in again our 4 fixings,’ stretched well over to the left bank, threading our 
way through a wide expanse of foaming water, to find the channel, and 
thus proceeded on our liquid way. All this, to the unaccustomed cit, is 
no doubt horribly suggestive of rheumatisms, coughs, and colds, con¬ 
sumptions, and catarrhs. But you forget, dear brother cit, that the 
fresh air gave good, red, healthy bloood to the lungs, and, together with 
the constant exercise, generated on amount of animal heat that could 
bid defiance to any reasonable quantity of cold and damp. Beside, (let 
me whisper in your ear,) it can be proved by statistics that the inhabit¬ 
ants of all our large cities would die out were it not for fresh importa- 

vol. xlv. 37 
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tions from the country, a very convincing testimony that your dirty 
streets, and the foul air you breathe habitually, are far more destructive 
to life than occasional wet feet and a soaking rain, when joined to free 
air and almost constant motion. 

It needed, however, hut a word, if any of us had felt chilly, to turn 
the boat ashore and build up a roaring fire that would have thawed an 
Esquimaux ; for we had procured a fresh supply of matches at Cold 
Spring, and could thus once more bid defiance both to wind and wea¬ 
ther. But we did not need to do so, for the rain stopped after a w r hile, 
and the warm, bright afternoon sun came forth to dry us and our boat 
most thoroughly, and cheer us with his genial rays. He is a glorious 
old fellow, that same sun, and one can hardly wonder that the Fire- 
Worshippers should have shown him so much honor ; for they believed 
him to be the seat of God’s glory, wdiere, in unclouded majesty, He sits 
upon his shining throne, while myriads of bright angels crowd around 
in awe, to gaze on Him with gladness, and breathe in celestial content¬ 
ment from His smile. 

With a slow golden glory he sank down to his setting, and his last 
lingering beams still left us on the river; for the majority had decided 
to push on to Cory don. 

Boating down an unknown river after dark is rather a peculiar plea¬ 
sure. Now you pass by cleared banks, where you can see your -way 
tolerably well, and anon you come to wooded shores, throwing such 
darkness on the stream that you glide into the deepest gloom, and the 
steersman has to divine his way by intuition. No sounds are heard save 
the light plash of the oar-blade in the water, or the wind among the 
tree-top3, or occasionally a frightened frog plumping into the water. Si¬ 
lence and mystery brood on all things around ; no unnecessary words 
are spoken, and all eyes are straining through the darkness to see what 
turn the river takes, and where the rocks and snags are that might 
swamp our skiff, and treat us to a cold bath in the dark, that would 
prove much more embarrassing than pleasant. Thus, in alternate gloom 
and star-light, we sped upon our way, listening to the distant baying of 
the watch-dog, or the near gurgling of the stream, and hugging the left 
bank that we might not over-run our long-sought Corydon, for whose 
lights we kept a sharp look-out. At length, between nine and ten 
o’clock, we reached it, having most miraculously escaped going over a 
large dam just in front of the town. 

Our baggage was soon carried up the bank, for we had popped, by 
great good luck, upon the very hotel we sought, this little place rejoic¬ 
ing in two of them. 

We found the landlord, a stout man, in his shirt-sleeves, asleep on a 
chair tilted back against the side of the room. His heels were drawn 
up on the front bar ; his head, reclining against the wall, went sliding, 
sliding down, until the weight of his large head and shoulders acting 
on his body as a lever, brought such a strain upon his waist as partially 
to waken him, when, without opening his eyes, he heaved himself hea¬ 
vily up, once more to re-commence his illustration of the sliding scale, or, 
as from the successive jerks it might be called, his ‘ cadenza staccata.’ 
This, too, was going on in spite of all the noises around ; for the house 
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was full of ‘ Templars,’ a sort of Odd-Fellow association, composed of 
both men and women, of which I had never before heard. Our bag¬ 
gage was stowed away, supper was ordered, and at length we sat down 
to enjoy it with the keen zest that comes from such a life. Two young 
women were seated at one end of the supper-room, and, on inquiry, I found 
that they had only got to the first degree of Templarism, and were, 
therefore, not allowed to stay up-stairs with the rest. 

Two bed-rooms were assigned us ; Luff and Middy shared one, and I 
ook the other. They were two , however, much more in name then in 
reality ; for the house was new, and the upper rooms, though lathed, 
were not yet plastered, so that it made no great difference in which 
room you spoke, you were tolerably sure of being heard all over. We 
did not know that this was the case with the other rooms, and so kept 
cracking jokes until about two o’clock in the morning. 

As there was no church to Christianize us, we read or lounged about 
all day Sunday, indulging occasionally in a dish of conversation with 
those about us. 

The name of the place had from the first attracted my attention. It 
was so perfectly pastoral, Arcadian, and poetical, that I could not help 
thinking the sponsors of the place must have been poetasters, or must 
have stumbled over it in some curious way, or that they were readers 
of glorious John Milton, and had been present in spirit 

4 Where Cortdon and TnrRsis met, ' 

Are at their savory dinner set, 

Of herbs and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed Phtli.is dresses.’ 

I asked my host in the morning who had the naming of the village, and 
why it was called Corydon. 

‘ Well, I named it, 1 guess, more ’n any body else.’ 

‘ Where did you get the name ? Did you find it in a book of poetry ? ’ 

‘Well, no; I do n’t rightly remember now much about it. But’t 
aint so uncommon a name nuther ; there’s tw r o or three Cory dons in 
the State, and I thought the name wa’ n’t bad. ’T any rate, thought it 
might do as well as any thin’ else.’ 

The family consisted of Mrs. C-, a very motherly woman ;, a 

young married daughter, home with her husband on a visit; Bolivar, 
who was one of those good-hearted young men who are constantly smiling; 
his younger brother,'Curtis, a restless country-boy ; and his sister*Cynthia, 
a little damsel of some twelve years of age, whose heart I won by going 
to the ‘ store ’ and buying her a well-timed present of candy. 

The lion of the place, however, was, very decidedly, the father-in-law 
of our host, old Philip Tome, the hunter, of whom I propose to speak 
more at length hereafter. He had a tame bear of large size, which he 
exhibited to us, and, as I was ‘ pumping ’ him, I was amused at Middy’s 
astonishment at hearing the old hunter speak of shooting * painters.’ 
He was evidently unused to artists being thus summarily disposed of. 
Mr. Tome had published a book about his hunting adventures, which he 
peddled about the country in a wagon, accompanied by his bear. He 
asked us if we thought he could sell any in New-York. We advised 
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him by all means to make our city a visit, and to station himself in 
Wall-street, where he would find another breed of bears, less shaggy 
and more urbane , but still a race of grizzly grumblers, who growl over 
the stocks they feed on, and who would be bound by all the laws of 
‘ kith and kin ’ to do the honors of the city to their brother bruin. 

We prolonged our stay in Corydon until Tuesday morning, got down 
to Kenzua Island by night, shooting a water-snake by the way, and to¬ 
ward evening of the next day shot four wild-ducks just above the town 
of Warren. They were so expert at dodging, however, even when 
wounded, that we only secured two of them, and soon ‘ came to * at 
Warren with our prizes. Here we feasted on our ducks, and concluded 
to leave the river, thus sinking at once to the level of ordinary travel¬ 
lers. And so ended our boating down the Alleghany. 


THE FUTURE’S CURTAIN. 


Sadly, slowly by me pass 

Phantom forms in ghostly train, 
Fixing ever, as they pass, 

Their despairing eyes on mine ; 
And they point, with gestures grim, 
To the dark and fearful curtain 
That behind them floateth down. 


n. 

But theso spectral forms were once 
Angel shapes of early love, 

And that ghastly curtain once 
Glowed in roseate hues above. 
But ’tis long since, passing through 
That fantastic, glowing curtain, 
Where I found that weary burden 
That with me now lloateth down. 


IIL 

Sadly, slowly, still it waves, 

In that ebon darkness Hows, 
And, as spirits o’er their graves, 
With a phosphor glare it glows; 
And though from the past I bring 
This despairing, tveary burden, 
With the future I am laden, 

Ever still I’m floating down. 
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ROME. 


■ T ADWARD R. CAMPB ILL. 


Thj transition from the sublime to the ridiculous is scarcely less evident in the history of the 
world than in rhetorical figures. For instance: ‘The Roman Forum is now a cow-market, the 
Tarpeian Rock a cabbage-garden, and the Palace of the C-bsars a rope-walk.* 

THE FORUM. 

Ho! Marcxs Tullius Cicero! 

Rise, in the name of all the gods! 

Ho I hearken! hear the bullocks low I 
Where are the he tors’ rods ? 

Whence you drave out a Cat aline 
T he Romans drive the cattle in. 

Tullius, to the Forum bow, 

Hail to the Roman Civic Cow 1 
Hail to the beast with mystic horn, 

In Patinos seen, Italia born ; 

Whose world-wide eloquence surpasses 
Bulls of Rome, and Roman asses. 


the tarpeian rock. 

And where the geese imperial sate, 

Upon the rock Tarpeian high, 

And hissed and cackled for tho state 
Their patriot-colloquy; 

Where convicts died, the verdict sought 
By malice, and by bribery bought; 

And whence were myriad victims hurled 
Relentless to the nether world ; 

Whence lovers leapt to heal tho woo 
Of random shots from Cupid’s bow; 
Where patriot-sons to doom were led, 

Is grown, and saved, the cabbage-head. 


THE PALACE. 

Again : Behold the work sublime, 
Sublime as Ruin’s base may be. 

Of papal rule and lapse of time, 

On classic Italy. 

The Palace of the C.esars falls, 

And yields its place to butchers’ stalls; 
And where the Hag imperial spread 
Its eagle o’er a CjcsaiCs head; 

Whenco to tho nations law w r as given, 
With equal claims as now from heaven; 
As wiser grows the world, a rope 
Is manufactured for the Pope. 
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CHINESE LETTERS. 


NUMBER TIIRKE. 


My Dear Ned : At ten o’clock precisely, on the morning of the day 
succeeding the Taskar jollification, a ‘fast boat,’ bound to Canton, 
glided gently away from our starboard gangway, carrying with it, 
among other valuables, the writer of this delectable epistle. Now fast , 
in the Canton jargon, does not mean Hudson-River speed, but an easy, 
respectable jog of six or seven miles to the hour ; so we reached the 
‘ sublime fountain of trade * about mid-day, landing immediately in 
front of the American Factories. I had scarce placed my foot on shore 
when my traps, consisting of a valise and hat-box, were eagerly pounced 
upon by two coolies,* who, despite my remonstrances to the contrary, 
commenced making off with them at the top of their speed. Follow¬ 
ing in their wake, I reached the ‘ Hall of Ceremony ’ of a princely 
hotel, kept by a certain Acow, shoulder to shoulder with the valise, and 
at least ten feet in advance of the hat-box ; so, all being well that ends 
well, I bestowed upon the obliging luggage-bearers my blessing and a 
handful of cash , f and bade them take themselves oil* at their earliest 
convenience, and then calling for the master of the house, I desired to 
be shown to one of his best apartments. A glance at the chamber into 
which I was ushered, in obedience to this mandate, had well-nigh 
determined me* to return forthwith to my ocean habitation, but I was 
diverted from my purpose by Acow r ’s saying, as if in reply to the 
thoughts which w r ere passing in my mind : ‘ Although the furniture is 
poor, and the floor without a carpet, you will find your bed clean, and 
the chow-chow most excellent.’ ‘ Be comforted, 1 said I to myself; ‘ if 
I sleep and eat well, wiiat more could I desire ? ’ so ordering the chow- 
chow to be ready at five, I engaged a guide, and betook myself with all 
diligence to the nearest market-place. Here seated upon a bamboo- 
coop, ‘ with fat capons lined,’ I commenced my study of the manners 
and customs of 4 ye natives.’ In a military point of view, the position 
wJlich I occupied w'as unexceptionable. A regiment of grimalkin grays 
composed my advanced guard, several brigades of rats and mice, and a 
company or two of some queer-looking animals that I am quite sure are 
not mentioned in Natural History, were advantageously posted on both 
flanks, and my rear was well secured by an entire legion of the most 
invitingly-corpulent dogs that ever gladdened the soul of an Eastern 
epicure. 

The first person who particularly attracted my attention was an 
itinerant barber, who came trudging along with a stick across his shoul¬ 
der, to one end of which w T as attached a stool, and to the other a jar oi 


* Thosf of the lower orders, ns servant?, porters, etc. 

t Europeans give thi« name to the copper coin called Tchen. They are strum? together l>y 
hundreds through a hole in the centre. 
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water, with a sort of furnace slung underneath it. A dirty-faced rag- 
a-muffin having claimed his good offices, the celestial Figaro, placing 
the stool on the ground, at a little distance from me, politely bade him 
be seated, and, after kindling a lire in the furnace to heat the water, 
seized his tools and vigorously commenced operations. Having cleansed 
the finger and toe-nails of his customer, in addition to shaving and 
shampooing his head, * he received in payment a string of tchen , and 
went on his way rejoicing, while rag-a-muffin, stepping up to a butcher, 
with a brisk air, entered into an animated and seemingly angry dis¬ 
cussion with him. Louder and louder grew their voices, until at length 
the former—who seemed bent upon arriving in mcdias res , that is, 
getting himself knocked into the middle of the following week — tak¬ 
ing a large piece of copper from a bag, hung to his girdle, thrust it 
immediately under the nose of the latter, with a gesture that clearly 
expressed his desire that his opponent should ‘ smell that. 1 Now this 
did really seem to be coming it a little too strong. It was, in fact, I 
thought, rather more than weak flesh and blood could bear, (for you and 
I know, Ned, that copper does not emit as pleasant a perfume as amber¬ 
gris or cau dc cologne ,) and so the butcher seemed to think too, for 
with his brawny right hand, drawing from its sheath a straight-bladed 
knife, about a yard long, with his left he seized by the throat, to my 
horror and consternation — not his insulter, but the generalissimo of my 
grimalkins—a majestic-looking, big-whiskered fellow, whose over-coat 
of gray fur would have excited the admiration of the great Napoleon — 
and in a trice he had butchered him, and presented his right hind-quar¬ 
ter to rag-a-muffin, (as a peace-offering, I presume,) receiving the base 
metal in return. This seemed to be the signal for a general attack on 
the part of the populace, and in an hour from its commencement, not a 
single one of the gallant army I have enumerated above -was left on the 
field of battle. Many had been slain on the spot — a very few’ (cow r - 
ardly Shanghais!) escaped by flight, and the remainder, constituting by 
far the greater number, were led into captivity — to be at some future 
day, so said my guide, eaten by their captors, quelle horreur / "Well 
might Barrow call these people a * nation of ruthless barbarians! * For 
more than a minute I sadly pondered in my heart the mutability of all 
sublunary affairs — especially cats — and then betook myself to the 
shop of a bird-fancier in ‘ Old China-street,’ where I saw a rara avis , 
of the male gender, called ‘ choo-w’oo,’ in size and plumage closely 
resembling our thrush, perform an exceedingly clever trick with the 
‘ papes.’f A pack of English cards being handed to me, I picked out 
the eight of clubs, and showed it to the bird, w’hich eyed it sharply for 
a few seconds, gave a low whistle, and then turned aw r ay his head. I 
then re-placed the card, and having well shuffled the pack, threw it on 
the ground, when ‘choo-w’oo,’ without a moment’s hesitation, seized the 
eight of clubs in his bill, and carried it off in triumph to his master. 
I ofiered the fancier twenty dollars for the little magician, but he refused 
to part with him. He w as exceedingly anxious, how'ever, to sell me an 


* Tub Chinese, having little beard, the principal •work for the razor is on the head. 

+ They did then produce some pieces of pasteboard, curiously spotted, which they called papos. 
With these they did gamble.—Frrcjfs Travels. 
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owl, which he solemnly assured me had a most melodious voice. * 
‘ He sings, then ? * I said, interrogatively. ‘ Sings ! — all the night, all 
the day he talkee ; he too muchee, too mucliee sing-song.’ Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, for the fellow, I served a campaign in the swamps of 
Florida, many years ago, and, although nothing of an ornithologist, I do 
pretend to know something of that very interesting bird called owl; 
so mentally promising to remember the honest fancier in my prayers, 
for many nights to come, I took an afFectionate leave of him ; that 
infallible time-keeper, my stomach, admonishing me, as I did so, that 
it was high time to think of retracing my steps to mine inn, to partake 
of the ‘ chow-chow,’ so much lauded by Acow. On my way thither, I 
will have a few leisure moments to devote to your enlightenment, 
which I will make the best possible use of, by giving you a piece of 
information which I should have imparted to you at an earlier date. 
It is this : a majority of the Chinese who have dealings with us out - 
siders , speak what is called by them 1 pigeon or business English ’ — a 
mixture of English and Portuguese. It sounds oddly enough at first, 
but one soon becomes sufficiently versed in its mysteries to converse 
readily with shop-keepers, servants, etc. You had a pretty fair sample 
of it in a former letter, in the discourse of our friend the pilot. I will 
subjoin a few more specimens of it, with the interpretation thereof, and 
shall then consider vou a graduate in the dialect, and leave you for tho 
future to translate ior yourself. Calling to see some ladies at Macao, 
who have their lodgings on the second floor, I said to their coolie : 

‘ Ladies top-side ? * to which he replied, (they being at home,) 4 Can 
have.' 1 Had they been out, or engaged, the answer would have been : 

‘ No can .’ * 

A noted bum-boatman of Hong-Kong — generally known to Ameri¬ 
cans under the euphonious proenomen of Sam — thus described to me 
the manner in which the priests of the Budhist persuasion meet death : 

‘ Suppose he, Number One, good padre ; he no catee too muchee ‘ chow- 
chow ; ’ he no drinkee too muchee ‘ samshoo ; ’ t he eatee littee licee 
he makee die pigeon all same so fashion; ’ (here he seated himself, and 
resting his head on his hand, gazed fixedly on vacancy.) ‘ You speakee 
he; he no can talkee; his face makee all same as srailum; he no 
makee bottum.’ By this I inferred that if the priest was a good man, 
neither a wine-bibber nor a glutton, he died in that dreamy state, in 
which a famous bowye is said to have passed nine years of his life with 
his eyes fixed steadily upon a wall — a tranquil smile illumining his 
face ; and that for him there was no corruption after death. 

A few days ago, the aforesaid Sam informed me of six men being 
killed, and twenty-five wounded, by the falling of several houses, in 
these w T ords: ‘ Six piecee men have makee die pigeon ; twenty-five 
have makee all same as spilum.’ $ A beautiful language, is it not ? 

After partaking of sundry of Acow’s well-seasoned ragouts and 
hashes, (concerning the contents of which I prudently asked no ques¬ 
tions,) I smoked a cheroot, and then retired to my room, intending to 


• Actual fact. + A stronsr liquor expressed from rice. 

t The Chinese always pronounce the It like L. 

*5 Thebe were sjmilcJ, rendered useless to society, I suppose he meant. 
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take a siesta ; but I had scarce stretched myself on my bed when my 
trusty cicerone brought me a picture that I had commissioned him to 
purchase for me, the contemplation of which chased slumber from my 
eye-lids. It is a likeness on ivory of a boat-girl of Whampoa, who died 
three winters ago of consumption, in the fifteenth year of her age, uni¬ 
versally regretted. Let me tell you her story. A large proportion of 
the boats on the Canton river are called tan-ka , or egg-house boats, 
from their resemblance in shape to the longitudinal section of an egg. 
They are ten or twelve feet long, and about six broad ; and are gener¬ 
ally propelled by an oar, attached to the stem. The happy possessor of 
one of these was Ah-Ty, a pretty girl, who, from her many virtues, 
would have graced a higher sphere. She was the general favorite of 
Americans and Europeans. During the summer in which she com¬ 
pleted her fifteenth birth-day, she was observed to be particularly in¬ 
dustrious, and, upon being questioned as to the cause of her industry, by 
an American merchant, who had always taken a great interest in her 
welfare, she artlessly replied : ‘ Five, six moon more my makee marry.’ 
But when winter came, the same merchant, going one day to her boat, 
found her lying at the bottom of it, with her lover bending over her ; 
the king * was there, but the ky had departed ! 

T H F. TAN-KA GIRL. 

Her lot was lowly, and her birth obscure — 

Her sole inheritance a tan-ka boat, 

And one small oar, with which, with face demure, 

And downcast eyes, she sculled her tiny float; 

Yet she was happy, for her heart was pure, 

Though coarse her fare, and somewhat scant her coat; 

And oft the boatman, as he sped along, 

Would stay his bark to list her merry song. 

Now summer came, and soft the south wind sighed 
Across Whampoa’s verdant hills and plains, 

And blithely now the busy maiden plied 
The bending oar, or spread the hempen seines; 

For she, ere long, was to become a bride, 

And carefully must hoard her petty gains; 

And when the day was done, she knelt and prayed 
For blessings past, this little tuu-ka maid. 

Chili winter came: outstretched upon a mat, 

W’ithin her narrow home the poor girl lay; 

Beside her couch, a youth, her lover, sat, 

Burning a joss-stick to his gods of clay, 

Ditarma f and Sanga. Now in accents mild, 

Placing her hand in his, the maiden sighed, 

‘Fo help thee, darling! ’ then she sw'eetly smiled, 

And turned her eyes to heaven: thus she died. 

A cherub bore her through the Stygian wave, 

And angels hover o’er her sainted grave! 

Yale! 

Fak-Kukt. 


* Ktno, figure or visible body: ky. spirit, or animating principle. 

t The < hin esc books say, * Fo (Budha of India) is ono person, but has three forms — Fo, 
Duaeua, Sanga.’ — Davies, vol. 2. 
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CROSSING THE DELAWARE. 


BY VIYfll LOGI8I X. YIOXRCT. 


Darkly hangs the winter mid-night on the war-beleaguered land, 

Onward toward the swollen river press a little patriot-band. 

Spent with famine, worn and weary inarching through the crusted snow, 
Where the crimson blood-tide flowing stains their path-way as they go. 

Long and nobly have they striven to resist the tyrant's power, 

Now their brave hearts sink within them, ’t is their country's gloomiest hour, 
And each hopeless face is shadowed by a fixed and sullen frown, 

As they watch the angry waters with the ice-isles rushing down; 

While a requiem the tempest seems for Liberty to sing, 

And the waves in wild upheaving the last knell of Hope to ring. 

But calmly stands their leader by the foaming torrent’s brink, 

And their looks arc turned upon him, as they pause, but do not shrink ; 

And he meets those mournful glances with a father’s pitying eye, 

For he knows they will not fail him, that they do not fear to die : 

They but fear their arms are powerless to protect the land they love, 

Fear their cause is all unheeded by the God who rules above. 

But he speaks in cheering accents to the faint, disheartened band, 

Bids them think of homes and firesides-—think upon their native land; 
Rouses them for one strong effort that may break oppression’s chain, 

Bids them rally for the struggle, fill upon their foes again: 

While the broad wiug3 of their army wide and vulture-liko expand, 

With their hateful blackness brooding over all the Jersey-land, 

Wo may clip their spreading pinions if wo strike a sudden blow; 

Come, my brothers, stern and steady, answer quickly, Will you go?’ 

Thus he speaks, and bares his temples, and the soldiers looking on, 

Grasp their arms and shout in chorus: AVe will follow Washington ! ’ 

They have caught his hero-spirit, throbs each heart more wildly now, 

For there seems a sudden glory to have settled on his brow; 

While his clarion voice comes ringing deep and clear above the blast, 

And for him, where’er he lead them, they will battle to the last. 

Let the snow and hail como sweeping fiercely down tho dismal shores, 

And tho tempest’s voice grow louder in the rocking sycamores; 

Now they heed not storm or midnight, chilling wind or driving hail, 

As they dare the foaming liver, where the stoutest heart might quail. 

And again they’re marching forward, stiff with cold and pierced with pain. 
Toward tho enemy's encampment, far across the frozen plain; 

With a more than Spartan courage lighting up each dauntless eye, 

Swift and silent, linn aud fearless, on they go, to do or die. 

Brooding now with thoughts of vengeance on the hurried retreat 
Made across tho alarmed country from Long-Island’s sad defeat; 

Now' with hopeful pride remembering Concord Bridge and Lexington: 

Oh ! that on this night of darkness such another day might dawn! 

Where the sentinels are pacing in the early morning’s beams, 

Where the unsuspecting foemen waken out of peaceful dreams; 

Dreams perchance of w’ives and children, many a gentle-hearted band, 

As they keep the merry Christmas, in the distant father-land. 

Knowing not of danger near them — see, the little army comes. 

And with sudden start they listen to the roll of rebel-drums! 
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Now the tide of battle surges far and near, and loud and deep, 

As with head-long desperation down upon the foe they sweep; 

With a thought of home and kindred strengthening every deadly blow — 
God of Freedom, God of Justice, aid the holy struggle now I 
Fiercely patriot and invader mingle in the stormy fray, 

In the annals of Columbia this will be a glorious day! 

For they see in death the sinking of tho foeman leader, Raul, 

See the hireling Hessians flying, see the lion standard fall; 

And where clear away the war-dlouds, when the battle-hour is done, 

Lo! the Eagle soars in triumph, and the victory is won! 

Johnstown , {Pa.,) April, 1855. 


A DEER-HUNT ON THE BOUQUET. 


BY PAUL MARTIN DAL K . 


It was a glorious morning in October. The first glance of the sun, 
as his rays rested on the mountain-tops around the little village of 
Elizabethtown, revealed a scene of surpassing beauty. The hill-sides 
seemed inlaid w T ith mosaics of most brilliant colors. The frost-king 
had touched them with his magic wand, and autumn stood revealed in 
her magnificence. The bright red tinge of the soft maple, the deeper 
and more substantial hue of the oak, the golden yellow of the beech 
and the elm, the pale emerald of the basswood, the fiery scarlet of 
the sumach, all these mingled in wild profusion and interminable 
variety, while here and there among them, as if to give renewed assur¬ 
ance that spring-time should again revivify the earth, stood the unchang¬ 
ing and brilliant green of the balsam and the pine. In the little 
valley below, the pale grass was crisp with the white frost, and as the 
warm rays of the sun rested on the fences and the roofs of the farm¬ 
houses, the sparkling crystals faded slowly, inch by inch, beneath their 
pow’er, like the shadows of a dial, and vanished in tiny w'reaths of 
vapor. I doubt if the world can exhibit a richer or more varied display 
of autumn foliage than this little valley of Elizabeth. Hemmed in by 
a spur of the Adirondack range, whose abrupt and ragged mountains 
surround and seem ready to overwhelm it, it rests in beauty, like a 
jewel in the rock, gathering an added brilliance from the rouglines* of 
its setting. 

‘ What a morning for a scent! * said old Sheriff L-, as he stepped 

from his piazza in the gray of the dawn. ‘ Halloo, Harry ! get up, and 
let’s have a hunt. Fly would scent a track at forty rods this morning.’ 
With such an invitation, to dress and gobble up a breakfast was but 
brief work. 

‘ Go call Archibald and Abels. Tell them to bring the dogs, and 
we ’ll have a great time.’ 

Now, the said Archibald — John Archibald, but generally known as 
‘ Archy ’ — was the character of the county. In the vigor and prime 
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of his manhood, he possessed many traits of character to remind one of 
Cooper’s ‘ Leather-Stocking.’ An excellent hunter, cool, keen, and saga¬ 
cious— loving his dog and his gun more than ho did most of his 
family — like ‘ Leather-Stocking,’ fearing the face of no man, hut unlike 
him, fearing also neither God nor the devil. He was honest, because it 
was his nature to be so, and perfectly good-tempered, unless his dog or 
his rifle were abused ; then his anger and his profanity knew no bounds. 
But the over-ruling trait of his character was an unbounded love of fun 
and frolic. Of all earthly things, he loved a practical joke the most. 
Friend or foe, it mattered little to him ; if he could but perpetrate some 
broad joke, which should set the crowd in a roar at their expense, he 
was perfectly happy. 

Abels came first, a rather short and thin man, with a cold, gray eye, 
which never looked you square in the face, and whose whole counte¬ 
nance indicated the mere hunter for gain. Springy and lithe as a fox, 
he had, in the deep snows of winter, when the crust bears a man on 
snow-shoes, but a deer plunges to the belly at every jump, chased on 
foot, and killed, many an antlered buck. He brought two dogs, one 
half-mastiff and half-gray-hound, not much on the scent, but capital 
with other dogs ; the other, a beautiful black and white hound, whose 
nose never failed the track. 

* Wliar ye gwine to hunt ? ’ said Abels, in his peculiar drawl. 

‘ I vote for Little Pond,’ answered Archy, who now came up, leading 
by a rope a brown dog, yet in his youth, and as likely to spend his 
strength in chasing the few remaining yellow birds as any thing else. 
The SherifF declared for ‘ Sampsons,’ as easier of access, and likely to 
prove a shorter run. 

4 Yees, and have your deer shute the run, and take to Beaver Meadow 
aiders. ’Squire, there aint a dog in town can follow a track into 
’em.’ 

Archy insisted on Little Pond, as, if the deer took to water, the boats 
made him sure. 

4 Beside, the trout, you know-* 

4 Ah ! I see you do n’t mean to be balked of a supper. But what say 
to a compromise, and try 4 Roaring-Brook ? ’ * 

4 Agreed, Squire ! agreed ! ’ 

This little brook, rising back of what is generally known as Cobble 
(or Koble’s) hill, an eminence which would be dignified as a mountain 
anywhere else, finds its way down to the Bouquet by a most precipitous 
route, and almost entirely on a bed of naked boulders. Hence its name. 
It has no perpendicular fall, but its roar can be easily heard in a still 
night for a mile and a half. 

Every thing seemed in readiness, and all seated in the wagon, when 
the quick eye of the Sheriff detected the absence of an important mem¬ 
ber of the party. 

4 Archy, where’s Three-Legs ? ’ 

Little Three-Legs was a medium-sized, tan-colored hound, of full 
blood, who had been caught in a bear-trap while on the run-way, and 
had been kept there until, from sheer starvation, she gnawed ofl her 
leg, and returned to her master. She had been Archy’s particular pet 
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ever since. He frequently carried her home in his arms after a long 
chase. Her long and beautiful ears, and clean, thin skin showed the 
purity of her blood, while her cry, clear and pure as a trumpet, made 
her an invaluable assistant to the other dogs. She could maintain her 
position in a short chase very well, but in a long run, the strain on the 
remaining fore-leg was too great. Archy had fitted a little leather boot 
to the shortened limb to prevent injury by hitting it on the ground. 

* Three-Legs is all safe. I wanted to save her for the mu. We ’ll 
stop at Newell’s for her.* 

In picking up the dog, we were but too happy to pick up Newell him- 
Belf, Apollos Newell, than whom no worthier man trod the soil of old 
Essex. Many a man have I heard praise the integrity of another by 
saying : 4 He’s as honest as Apollos Newell.* 

A brisk ride of three miles brought us to the intersection of the brook 
with the river. The horses were taken from the wagon and tied under 
a spreading beech, and an umbrella spread over a mysterious-looking 
basket in the wagon, toward which Archy gave now and then a most 
affectionate look. Abels leashed up the dogs, in wliich he had some 
difficulty, as they were whimpering about in the most active manner 
with their noses to the ground, in search of 4 a track,’ and started for 
the head of the brook. The run-way was from the top of the ridge 
down the stream, crossing it several times, to its confluence with the 
Bouquet, thence down said river on the west bank thereof, (as the law¬ 
yers would say,) for about two hundred rods, then crossing the river at 
a little ripple, and then in a direct course to East Mountain. 

As it would probably be an hour before a fresh track could be found, 
the Sheriff and Archy pulled out their fish-lines, cut an ash-pole from 
the brook-side, and tried their skill for trout. The former threw his 
line in the deep pool where the brook joined the river, and Archy saun¬ 
tered up the stream. Meanwhile, Newell sat with his rifle in his lap, 
listening for the cry from the hounds. Trout were not abundant, and 
the Sheriff was about giving up in despair, when, throwing his hook 
into the ripple, it floated gently down to the deep pool at the bottom, 
and, ‘ Heavens! what a bite ! ’ The trout was hooked, but the old 
fisherman knew very well it would never do to tug at him with that 
line. Having no creel, it was not an easy matter to give him his run. 
It could only be done by leading him up and down until he tired him¬ 
self out. A full half-hour was spent in this way, until Kis trout-ship 
brought his nose to the surface for relief. Now he was brought gently 
to the shore, the line fastened by a stone, and using his old beaver for 
a landing-net, he had the proud satisfaction of laying on the bank a 
two-pound deep-water trout! 

At this moment he heard a halloo from Newell, seized his prize, and 
started f#r camp. Archy had started before with his rifle up to one of 
the crossings on the brook ; so Newell was left to try his skill at the 
point where the deer should strike the Bouquet, and the Sheriff took 
position where the run-way crossed below. 

4 Hark ! Do you hear that ? ’ 

It was a splendid chorus! The clear, pure air of the October morn¬ 
ing, undisturbed by any other sound save the deep monotone of Hoar- 
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ing-Brook, gave every voice distinct and ringing as a bell. High and 
clear above all came the silvery tones of little Three-Legs. Then the 
deep bay of the mastiff, chiming well with the shrill yelps of Fly and 
the young one. I have heard many quartettes in my time, but never 
one that stirred my blood more than this. 

‘ Hark again! Was that Abels’ rifle or Archy’s ? * 

c Archy’s, certainly,’ said I, for I had staid with Newell, to be near 
the horses, in case of their being frightened. ‘Abels is further up.* 

Whosesoever it was, it had not stopped the deer, for presently the long 
bound of some animal was heard in the copse above. Some forty rods 
further up from us was a brief opening in the woods, forming a beauti¬ 
ful little glade, with here and there a small pine growing. It w T as in 
this we first caught sight of our game, as the run-way was directly 
through it. What a magnificent sight! — a seven-years’ old buck, in 
the prime and vigor of his strength ! Not yet fatigued by the length 
of the chase, wearing more the air of surprise than fright, his antlers 
laid gently back upon his neck, his standard raised, and all his colors 
flying, he bounded on, as if spuming the ground with his hoofs, and 
conscious of untiring speed. I shouted in ecstasy. 

1 Hush ! ’ said Newell, ‘ not a word, or he ’ll shoot the track.’ 

He brought his rifle to the cock, and waited for the buck to clear the 
woods, the distance from where we stood to the river being about ten 
rods of grass plat. On he came. Oh! it seemed a sin to take the life 
of so noble a creature. Newell raised his rifle to his shoulder, and, as 
the deer gave the last bound from the bank to the stream, aimed at his 
neck, and fired. From the sudden turn of the deer’s head, as he struck 
the water, it was evident he was hit. He gave two or three short 
jumps into the ripple and fell. The SlieriIF heard the report, and as. 
he could see from his station that the deer had fallen, hastened up. 
The buck lay motionless in the water, and slowly floating down the 
river, which was about knee-deep. As Newell was getting advanced in 
years, he, being clad in long fishing-boots, offered to go in and cut the 
animal’s throat. The bullet had struck just at the root of the horn, on 
the side of the head, and had stopped there, consequently the deer was 

only stunned, not killed. L-drew his hunting-knife, and proceeded 

to cut his throat. The first gash, which let a little blood, revived him 
at once, and he was on his feet in an instant; and now commenced 
one of the most exciting encounters it was ever my fortune to witness. 
It is well known that an old stag at bay is one of the most savage of 
animals, and as the small gash made in his throat had severed no main 
vessel, the blood he had lost amounted to nothing. He lowered his 

head, and made a lunge at his enemy. L-’s only safety was to 

catch him by the horns and force his nose under water by his own 
weight. But this could not last long, as the deer’s struggles were 
powerful. He next attempted to hold him by one horn, and use the 
knife on the back of his neck. The result of this experiment was that 
he was landed about six feet off, with the whole front part of his 
clothing tom from his body, and his knife lost. The deer made another 
spring at him, with the intent to put his fore-feet on top of him as he 
lay in the water, and trample him. This lie evaded by a sudden 
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spring, and again succeeded in grasping him by both horns. Thus 
they struggled and floundered, sometimes one under water, and then the 
other, for some tw'enty minutes. Meantime the dogs had run in, and 
the mastiff at once came to the rescue. Unfortunately the water was 
just that depth in w hich man and deer could stand, hut the dogs could 
not touch bottom. It was all they could do to stem the current, to say 
nothing of fighting. It w r as getting to he a serious matter. One of the 
prongs of the antlers had been broken, and left a blade-like point as 
sharp as a needle. On this the Sheriff had seriously tom his hand 
early in the fight, and was losing some blood by it. He shouted to 
New r ell to fire at the deer, but so sudden and rapid w r cre their motions, 
that the old gentleman w r as afraid to shoot, being as likely to hit one as 
the other. # As for myself, I w r as a mere boy, and they had been gradu¬ 
ally getting into deeper and swifter water than I could stand in. 1 
could do no manner of good, and stood on the shore, amid the barking 
dogs, excited and speechless. Again the deer’s nose w r as forced under 
water for a moment, and again with a mighty effort he raised his 
antagonist with a lunge that rolled them together in the stream. 

L-felt his strength failing, but he also knew his life w'as at stake. 

Earlier in the battle he had fought from a feeling of pride, and to save 
the venison, as there would be no chance of killing it now, if the buck 
got av’ay. Now, had he let go, and made for shore, the chances w r ere 
the deer wrould trample him before he reached the bank. At this criti¬ 
cal moment Archibald arrived. He had heard Newell’s gun, and not 
hearing another, had taken it for granted the game w’as quietly killed, 
and strolled leisurely back. Seeing the real state of the case at a 
glance, he plunged into the stream, drew his knife, cut the animal’s 
ham-strings at a blow, and ended the fight. Both w*erc draw r n ashore, 

the deer dead, and L-perfectly exhausted. A draught from a 

black bottle, dug from the depths of the mysterious basket, soon put all 
parties to rights, saving the torn hand and habiliments of the Sheriff. 
He w r as a sorry sight to see. Not a single garment was left in its integ¬ 
rity, while the old broad-brimmed beaver, wdiich had served him for 
years as hat, umbrella, drinking-cup, and landing-net, as occasion 
required, had been floated off and sunk. 

The deer was now dressed, quartered, and divided in the usual man¬ 
ner, that is to say, the carcase was cut into as many pieces, as there 
were persons in the party, (the antlers and skin belonging of right to the 
one w r ho first draw's blood,) when one turns his back to the whole, and, 
to the question, ‘ Who shall have this pile ? * calls off the names by 
chance. In those days, this was the unvarying mode of dividing all 
manner of game hunted by a party. No one ever thought of objecting 
to the division or the lot. 

It was now high noon. The warm sun had dispelled all dampness 
from the grass, when w'e seated ourselves under the old beech to prepare 
for dinner. 

‘ Boy, bring the basket.’ 

‘ Humph ! * said Archy, ‘ I know whose w r ife put up that prog.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ replied L-, ‘ ever since you imposed on my good 

wife as a beggar, in green goggles and a knapsack, and drew on her 
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sympathies for a good dinner, and was broom-sticked out of the house 
to pay for it.’ 

Archy chuckled at the remembrance. 4 Pickles, Indian bread, salt, 
a chunk of raw pork, and potatoes to roast. Good ! * 

4 Ah ! ha ! * said Abels, 4 three black quarts! ’ 

’T was the rock he usually split on, though our general failings might 
be said to be 4 primitive.’ 

A circular hole of three feet across, by four inches deep, was soon 
dug in the ground, and filled with clean stones from the brook. On 
these a rousing fire was kindled, and left to burn nearly out. Mean¬ 
while, Archy had cut a half-dozen chops from the venison. The 
Sheriff had occupied himself with preparing his two-pound trout for a 
bake. The modus operandi I beg to set forth as a rule «for all gour¬ 
mands in like situation. Alter properly cleansing it, he, with a knife, 
made an incision down the whole length of the back, nearly as deep as 
the back-bone. Into this was laid a thin slice of raw pork ; if you can 
add a squeeze of lemon to the pork, all the better. The belly was 
stuffed with the soft part of a loaf of rye and Indian-brcad, mixed with 
say a gill of Madeira wine. His troutship was then carefully and 
tightly rolled up in the half of a clean newspaper, and laid in the 
embers to bake. The time necessary to properly do the fish must 
depend on its size. I should say for a two-pounder forty minutes, and 
when properly done, he is a morsel for an epicure. Talk of your turbot 
a la creme , it’s mere pop and lolly-pop to the rich fragrance, the deli¬ 
cate flavor of a well-baked deep-water trout. 

The fish devoured first, as was proper, then came the chops. Oh ! 
ye well-fed city aldermen, who think ye sit down to your groaning 
boards and eat venison , I would one of the best of you could have par¬ 
taken of those chops ! 4 Venison as was venison * were they, cut from a 

deer that had been browsing in his native woods but two hours before ; 
none of your black, disgusting stuff that comes down from the country 
in February, coursed until his blood is heated and unwholesome before 
he is killed, and then frozen and thawed and frozen again, until no 
trace of juiciness, or fibrine, or of venison is left; but rich in flavor, 
tender, because well fed and fat, and luscious with the rich juices with 
which nature seasoned it, broiled on the glowing hickory coals, and 
eaten yet smoking with the bubbling heat of its own juices. A single 
glass of* wine to each, and then for the dessert. What, a dessert in the 
woods ! Yes, indeed, and such a dessert! When Archy went up the 
brook trouting in the morning, he returned, to all appearances, an 
unlucky fisherman. Now, however, he stepped up the stream a few 
rods, and returned with a dripping basket, in which were about twenty 
little troutlings, of from three to three and a-half inches in length, 
which he had managed to keep alive, by taking them carefully from 
the hook, and keeping his basket under water. To kill these, dip 
them in Indian-meal, and lay them in a frying-pan over the coals, was 
but a moment's work. Was it not a worthy dessert for such a dinner — 
tempting morceaux to revive the drooping appetites of apoplectic 
aldermen! 

The day’s hunt, the day’s feast were now ended, and, reclining under 
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the spreading beech, the party rested from the fatigues and excitements 
of the day, relieving the time by tales and stories of old hunts, escapes 
by flood and field, and all the varied trials and exposures of border 
life. 

1 ’Squire,’ said Abels to the Sheriff, ‘ I ’ll bet the venison you can ? t 
hit the yaller bird top of that mullen.’ 

‘ Not now, my hand’s too lame to shoot. Archy can.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Archy, ‘ if Harry will lend me his gun.* 

The rifle was a Caswell, made at Lansingburgh, the only manufac¬ 
turer Northern hunters in those days thought capable of boring a decent 
barrel, The bird was a good ten rods distant, and the ball a hundred 
and twenty to the pound. He slowly drew sight on the little fellow, as 
lie said, ‘ I ’ll not kill him, but I ’ll cut his legs olf.’ The bird plied his 
little wings os he fired, flew around and around, tried in vain to alight, 
but could not, and at last, wearied and bleeding, fell to the earth, both 
legs missing. 

We were all astonished. ‘ Well, Archy,’ said the Sheriff, ‘ that beats 
my shot, when you held the chip for me to split at twenty-five rods.’ 

By this time the lengthening shadow's of the mountain were drawing 
toward us, and we harnessed up for home. And thus ended our day’s 
sport on the banks of the Bouquet. 


lines: ‘gone.’ 


I love no more: the April flower 
Has withered in the summer sun ; 

It bloomed throughout its titting hour; 
The harvest-time is now begun. 


The fields of life encumbered stand, 
Perchance with nobler growth to-day; 
And duty guides the laboring hand, 
From ruddy morn to twilight gray. 


But yet, although the harvest yields 
Unto my toil a rich return, 

I stand among the flowerless fields, 
And for the growths of April yearn. 


The violet springing by the brook, 

Wild wandering downward to the sea, 
Was lovelier in its sheltered nook 
Than are the harvest-fields to me. 

VOL. XLV. 38 
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IN THE FOREST. 

‘ I kxow a bank whereon the wild thyme blows.’ — Midsummer Nights Dream . 

‘ Was it right 

That I should dream away the intrusted hours 

On rose-leaf boils, pauipcrin;: the coward heart 

With feelings all too delioaie for use? ’ — Collridgh. 

Here will I sit mo, ’mid the shadows down, 

And feed my cars with the soft syllabling 
Of those delicious brooks. The long, cool lanes 
Are fringed with orchard-blossoms, and the air 
Is freighted with them. The deep violets, 

With dew in their blue eyes, peep from their nooks, 

And thoso pale peris of the summer wood — 

Wild roses — everywhere. Titania 
Has been here, breathing exquisite beauty 
Upon those flowers, or Flora’s dainty self 1 
These drooping blue-bells, azure and white-rimmed, 

Are haunts for fairies, and, perchance, wild Puck, 

Sad sprite ! or Prospero's good Ariel 

Has been slumbering here. This fragrant fern 

Is sweet os if somo tiny deity 

Had lost his breath among it. And behold 

Thoso two white daisies, standing by the brook, 

Liko maidens from a bath. Tho crystal dew 

Is heavy on them; and see how they shako 

When tho wind trembles. ... 0 my heart I there is 

A dclicato spirit of enchantment 

In this wood; a pure breathing spirit among 

Its greenery. Invisible beings 

Are ever with us, and, but for our hearts, 

Which beat ofttimes so basely, we might hear 
Tho rustling wings that winnow the soft air. 

Such flutterings till my ears, and I know 
’T is not the robins ’mong the velvet leaves, 

Nor west winds hiding iu the hearts of flowers 1 

There comes the breeze! IIow daintily it treads 
On tho young grass, as tenderly ns if 
Its viewless feet might crush it! The grand oaks 
And hemlocks know the wind-sprite, and they lilt 
Their great arms in the air — would shout for joy 
If they had voices — and then shake their leaves 
Till they are all a-trembling, like tho bells 
On tho lascivious Almas* of the Hast. 

The flowers, too, know the presence of the wind, 

And put their tempting mouths up to be kissed. 

Tho orchard-blooms, 

For very love of him, leap in his arms, 

And on he bears them until grown half faint 
With their delicious breathings! . . . 

Tho sun has found me I Ah! then hero beneath 
Tho coolness of this leafy canopy 
I ’ll rest my head upon the satin moss — 

Vermilion-tinted and gold-speckled moss — 


• Dancing Girls. 
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And think rare thoughts, and sleep: and if the fays 
Do tickle mo with grasses in the ear, 

Or make strange pictures in my helpless eyes, 
Filling tho dreamy chambers of my brain 
With forms fantastical, I will not care, 

So they but keep the evil gnomes away. 

Sleep hangs upon mine eye-lids like a fringe. 

0 Oueron, and fair Titania ! when 
I lie all mantled in unconsciousness, 

If in mine eyes ye squeeze that mystic plant, 

Whose properties medicinal work on 

Tho heart, and make one love the first 

His eyes may open on, I prithee, gentlo sprites, 

That la belle Marik of the Manor may 

Be coming with the blossoms down the road! 


SKETCHES FROM THE COUNTRY. 

• BY W. L. TIFFANY. 


‘M0VIN0-TIM2.’ 

March 26. — In the southern part of New-Jersey, one who rents or 
purchases a house or farm usually takes possession of the same on the 
twenty-fifth day of the present month, which is therefore denominated 
‘ moving-day/ As this year’s twenty-fifth of March fell upon Sunday, 
the business of ‘ moving ’ *was of course postponed until to-day, when 
the roads are filled with long trains of wagons, cattle, dogs, and people, 
all on their way to new habitations. 

So great is their passion for ‘ moving,’ that our inhabitants never fail 
to seize upon the slightest pretext which will allow them to change 
their places of abode, and with our flocks, herds, household goods, and 
family secrets well upon the road, and paraded* before the eyes of an 
admiring world, we are the happiest of mortals. 

On the morning of his departure to a strange dwelling-place, the 
farmer invites his neighbors and friends to a grand feast, where his feli- 
/ city is enviously discussed over various dishes of pork, poultry, and po¬ 

tatoes, and at length, inspired by their free draughts of whiskey, the 
guests proceed to assist in consummating the joy of their host with most 
creditable vigor. While some uproariously overhaul the carts and wa¬ 
gons, replace broken wheel-spokes, grease axle-trees, and construct fast¬ 
enings, others considerately pour sacks of flour, bags of sugar, and 
papers of rat’s-bane into soap-tubs, stuff looking-glasses, powder-horns, 
crockery ware, and school-books into barrels already half-filled with 
pickled pork, convert sheets, pillow-cases, and counter-panes into recep¬ 
tacles for cabbages, tar, eggs, and coffee-grounds, fill the bureau-drawers 
with potatoes, bottles of horse-medicine, and old iron, thrust the clean 
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family linen carefully into the stove, confine the dozen household cats 
together in a meal-hag, secure the geese, ducks, and chickens m the pur¬ 
posely emptied bed-ticking, wrap the bee-hive in a table-cloth, and pack 
hoe-handles, axe-helves, and ruined gun-barrels in each chest and cup¬ 
board. 

When the cattle have been driven, maddened and bellowing, into the 
road, where the boys and dogs take them in charge, the stupefied horses 
are harnessed, and all ‘ the things,’ so ingeniously ‘ got together ’ in the 
house, are piled on the wagons with the utmost dispatch. Shortly, the 
farmer’s wife, holding on to the baby, clock, and bird-cage, performs a 
most wonderful feat of agility by climbing to a seat on the top of a 
huge old-fashioned bed-post, which stands bolt upright, like a sort of 
flag-staff, in the centre of the load on the foremost wagon ; the two or 
three daughters, bearing jars of pickles in their aprons, and strings of 
onions about their necks, are painfully assisted to a lodgment in a tar- 
bucket, which caps the rearward cart. The farmer, grasping the 
family Bible and his gun, acknowledges his eternal indebtedness to his 
loving neighbors, who shout so joyously as to cause the horses to start 
up. And now, with tears and other demonstrations of most exquisite 
pleasure, this happy family departs its home, ardently hoping to figure 
as bravely at some future ‘ moving-time.’ 


HOW THE UBE OF THE PLOUGH IS LEARNED. 

Aprtl 7. — For the last few days the w'ild-geese have been steadily 
flying northward, and after various coy and timorous preludes, the frogs 
at length gain sufficient confidence to croak an incessant welcome to 
the breaking spring, by which ordinances we are admonished to com¬ 
mence ploughing. 

The farmer is fain to devote his utmost care and skill to the art of 
ploughing, as on this operation his reward for a year's labor mainly de¬ 
pends. In the same proportion that the soil is stirred and pulverized 
will the crops remunerate the sower thereof. When the share is driven 
deep and true, the corn grows rank and heavy ; but when the work is 
slovenly performed, thejessened stores in the crib and granary proclaim 
the negligence with infallible precision. 

Because of its paramount importance, therefore, ploughing forms a 
topic of endless solicitude and discussion among agriculturists, and for 
the like reason, on newly embracing the profession of a practical farmer, 
one is impelled to make the mastery of the plough his primary study. 

Perhaps, under the smart of some disappointment or rebuff, you sud¬ 
denly retire from a city residence in early manhood, and purchase a 
farm, with the hope thus to escape all manner of inconvenience and 
Sorrow. With the muscular system weak and undeveloped, however, 
with little or no practical knowledge of farming affairs, you shortly 
make the mortifying discovery that you are entirely unfitted to your new 
profession, and, notwithstanding your strong predilections thereto, more 
than half regret the thoughtlessness and precipitancy which led you to 
engage therein. 
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But, meanwhile, as ranging the neighboring woods gun in hand, bu¬ 
sying yourself with the care of the cows and poultry, galloping across 
the country on horse-back, Nature extends her motherly care, and im- 
percetibly rouses and invigorates your whole being. With increased 
strength your fears of inability to cope with surrounding difficulties 
nearly disappear. Daily becoming more and more attached to the 
• open air pursuits of a farm, at length the thought of your inequality to 
their practical direction, results in reflections so insupportable, that on 
some inspiriting morning you follow your plough-man to the field with 
full determination to gain immediate insight into the mysteries of his 
pregnant calling. 

As the black furrows are swiftly traced across the glebe, you greatly 
admire the graceful action of the horses, the skilful care of the plough¬ 
man, and presently, taking the reins in your own hands, you put a few 
leading professional questions to your ‘ man,’ and proceed to ploughing 
for the first time in your life, 

Unfortunately for your purpose, the horses and yourself arc strangers. 
Your guidance and directions they misconstrue most lamentably. The 
plough, which seemed so obedient and well-behaved an instrument in 
other hands, proves curiously petulant and ill-contrived in your own, 
and, after awkwardly blundering around the field twice or thrice, your 
annoyed assistant firmly protests against your zig-zag, ragged furrows, 
and, breathless and mortified, you are forced to admit the prematurity 
of your pretensions, and thus resign your command. 

Although baulked, you have no idea of yet submitting to defeat, and 
therefore, keeping pace with the ploughman, you observe his movements 
with the closest attention. His manner of guiding his implement is 
for a couple of hours unremittingly noticed, while the words of reproval 
and direction with which he addresses the horses are carefully repeated 
and acquired. Finally, as sauntering back to the house, you resolve 
that no obstacle whatever shall prevent a speedy general recognition of 
your skilful, nay, perfect mastery over the plough. 

When your ‘ man * has again harnessed his ‘ team,’ after dinner, you 
bluntly disclose this determination, and, dispatching him on some dis¬ 
tant affair, resolutely place yourself behind the curving handles. Hav¬ 
ing started the horses, you joyfully discover that they are inclined to 
move more moderately than in the morning, and when you shout and 
chirp after the manner of the plough-man, although well aware that 
you are attempting the use of a foreign tongue, yet they do their best 
to comprehend and assist you. In a most uncertain, irregular manner 
you have presently traversed the field some six or eight times, and now, 
with the perspiration dropping from your forehead, you check and caress 
‘ Jenny ’ and ‘ Bill,’ throw your coat upon the fence, roll up your shirt¬ 
sleeves, and inwardly indulge in high exultation at your cleverness. 
Too happy and excited to rest longer than a moment or two, you quickly 
shout for the horses to go on again ; and, with cheeks glowing and red, 
rejoicing in the wholesome scent of the fresh-turned earth, expressing all 
manner of endearment to your * team,’ delighted that the difficulties 
connected with ploughing are so easily surmounted, you continue to 
work with praiseworthy steadiness until sun-down, when, reminded of 
the wants of your equine friends, you reluctantly lead them to the sta- 
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ble, dispatch your own coarse supper of bread and pork with the keen¬ 
est possible relish, and, lighting a segar, sit down to a newspaper, pos¬ 
sessed of perfect serenity and satisfaction. 

Your happiness is not of long duration, however; for the curious 
neighbors, hearing of your efforts, have already seen fit to examine and 
pass judgment thereon, and now, in a laughing, screeching troop, they 
burst into the house with the declaration that the ploughing of which • 
you believed you might be justly proud has raised the strongest suspi¬ 
cions as to your faithful adherence to the principles disseminated by 
good Father Mathew! At length, with exhausted wit, your friends 
withdraw, when, somewhat piqued, you retire to bed to sink into the 
most delicious sleep you have known for many and many a day. 

In the morning you are sufficiently reminded of the unpleasant pe¬ 
nalty attached to the sin of weak muscles ; for, with rising, you find 
yourself exceedingly stiif and sore, while the mere act of dressing fills 
you with almost unbearable pain. At breakfast you briefly decline the 
invitation of your ‘ man ’ to ‘ try ploughing again,’ but, remaining in the 
house, while aw r ay the day listlessly reading and smoking. 

With another night’s sleep you are restored to yourself; and now the 
plough-man expresses his willingness to instruct you in all of his art 
that he can. Good teaching and gentle daily practice for a couple of 
hours ere long thoroughly familiarize you to the proper guidance of the 
stubborn share, and likewise to the happy management of 4 Jenny ’ and 
4 Bill.’ The muscular system gradually inures itself to the demand 
made upon it, and at last ploughing becomes g, cordial and welcome 
recreation. 

The power that you have thus gained in conquering the plough 
secures an easy triumph over all other farm-work, and, in time, your 
vocation assumes a widely different aspect from that w'ith which it first 
saluted your mind. The sense of labor is lost in new ideas of pleasura¬ 
ble duty. For the kindness and affection of that dear Nature who 
everywhere surrounds you infallibly win your faith and allegiance to 
her lor ever more. One will not freely choose a sluggish repining life 
when the teeming throng of elements and seasons endlessly invites the 
hand to gather some new bounty from their store ; one can but worship 
and obey, when winds and waters ever hymn, when countless flowers 
offer daily incense to unfathomable Goodness, and peace shall not fail 
companionship with the w'ell-eamed rest which gentle, dark-haired 
Night not only hastens to bestow, but consecrates with the holy vigil of 
her thousand stars. 

Rejoicing thus in advancing vigor and well-being, the soul recoils 
from all unworthy aims, and your old deformed idols, on which corrupt 
conventionalism had engraved the precious names, Honor, Worth, and 
Happiness, are all exalted and made wiiole by the spirit’s clean, reple¬ 
nished will, and now, like archangels, they shine from portals of gor¬ 
geous palaces w r here the eternal gods themselves abide. Even those old 
disappointments, once so bitter, those rebuffs of the mean and vulgar, 
which but lately so lacerated your heart and drove you from the dear 
paths of a tutored ambition, are either entirely forgotten in your present 
healthfulness, or dimly remembered as the experience of a weaker and 
inferior stage of existence. 
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THE BATTLE. 


B T J. 


B W X T T . 


At early dawn 
Of purple morn 

The hollow drum and piercing fife 
Rouse the soldier to mortal strife: 

Ranks must form' 

For the coming storm, 

Ere sentinel stars of morning gray 
Are chased by tho glorious sun away. 

Dark and solemn, 

In many a column, 

Winding along 
Like Pythons strong, 

Two armies stretch o’er tho level plain, 

White mists shrouding their lengthened train. 
The distant hill-tops are tinged with gold, 
Floods of tho breaking light are rolled 
Over the hosts where standards stream, 

And serried lines of bayonets gleam. 

Masses of men, with measured tread, 

Over tho battle-field are spread; 

Over the ground 
With mu 11 led sound, 

Deep-mouthed cannon are rumbling slow 
On to their mission of death and woe. 


Silent they stand 
In dread arrn\', 

A breathless band 
For tho bloody fray. 

From the manly hearts that arc mustered thcro 
Rises many a silent prayer, 

Breathed for mother, and wdfe, and child, 

Whilo thoughts come fast and hearts throb wild. 

Booming heavily on the ear 

Breaks tho signal-gun distinct and clear; 

Swiftly tho charging columns form 
Amid the sleet of the iron storm, 

Batteries vomit their breath of flame; 

Death Inis opened his bloody gamo ! 

Flash upon flash 1 
The line fails not; 

On they dash, 

Through thick grape-shot; 

Sternly they close 
On hated foes; 

Shoulder to shoulder and man to man, 

On they press o’er tho fallen van. 

The glistening bayonets sternly met 
Cross with the bayonets firmly set; 
Death-shrieks rise in fearful tono; 
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Unasked is mercy, and none is shown; 

Shouting and cursing with maddened yell 
Strong men grapple like tiends of hell: 

‘ They Hv! they lly! ’ 

Is the victors* cry, 

Drowning the groans of agony. 

See you the dust-clouds on the field 

Where war-steeds fierce into ranks are wheeled? 

Chargers spring to the bugle sound, 

Pawing impatient the battle-ground ; 

Against the squares of bristling steel 
With 80und.of thunder the squadrons wheel; 
Rider and horse to the earth are sent, 

Helmets shattered, and gay plumes rent; 

Iron hoofs crush throbbing hearts 

Ere life from the quivering strings departs; 

Manhoods brow, with its seal of God, 

Is crushed and blent with the reeking sod. 
Shattered and torn. 

They are backward borne, 

And the stubborn squares unbroken stand, 
Musket to musket and hand to hand. 

Hark to the bugle’s thrilling tone! 

A whole brigade is thundering on; 

Over the field a sulphurous cloud 
Hangs like a damp and dark death-shroud 
Mercy has lied, 

Pity is dead. 

Man is changed to a demon dread: 

Carnage exults in the gloomy pall, 

Death is holding a carnival 
Over the warriors, stark and grim, 

Over the mangled corse and limb. 

nushed is the cannon’s heavy roar, 

Exhausted nature can strive no more ; 

And wearied armies sink down to rest 
Upon the battle-field’s bloody breast. 

Moans of the dying, shrieks of pain, 

Cries for water rise wild and vain. 

Over the living Sleep casts her veil; 

Meek-eyed Mercy, with brow so pale. 

Weeps by the wounded soldier’s side, 

Watching the ebbing of life's warm tide; 

Stilling the heart so racked by pain, 

Xever in anguish to throb again. 


Embattled legions, with thundering tread, 
Shall rouse no more the grim hosts dead; 
But ere the set of another sun 
The hard-fought field must be lost or won; 
And the living must mingle again in strife, 
The final struggle lor death or life. 

Gor> grant the right may win the fight 
Before the fall of another night! 

God grant that there on evening air 
Victorious freemen raise their prayer. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE': 

IT8 OCCUPANCY BY THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH, IN THE YEAR 1855. 


BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


Although there has been no attempt, as yet, to make an assault 
upon Sebastopol, the great preparations made by the English and 
French show that the idea of endeavoring to attack this strong place is 
not relinquished. These preparations are principally visible here in the 
shape of hospitals for the sick and wounded. It has become the subject 
of general remark that the Allies are quietly taking possession of this 
capital, something in the manner in which the boa-constrictor prepares 
his prey for being swallowed. Indeed, so quietly and gently is the pro¬ 
cess followed, that the public at large seem not to perceive it. 

The original occupation made by the F rench and English at Galli¬ 
poli, on the European side of the Dardanelles, at the juncture with the 
little sea-lake of Marmora, has now been almost entirely abandoned by 
them. It certainly was a novel plan, then adopted for the protection 
of Constantinople, to cut a ditch across the Thracian Chersonesus, lest 
the Russians, after marching from the Danube, across Bulgaria, etc., to 
the Marmora, should seize upon the high lands of the Dardanelles, and 
hold them against the allied powers of England, France, and Turkey ! 
Let Russia once make her way from the Danube to the Dardanelles, 
and this capital could no longer be called the 4 City of the Sultan.’ 
The ditch has not been cut all the way across, and now only a small 
force is left 4 in charge ’ of Gallipoli, as a 4 depot,’ and a point dc 
depart for any more fresh troops disembarking there for Adrianople. 
You will perhaps have heard that the French in occupying Gallipoli, 
set to work improving the place. These improvements are still 
kept up. They have taken possession of, and are now occupying as 
granaries, depots for food, arms, etc., as well as for barracks and hos¬ 
pitals, all the private houses in the place, suitable for the purpose. 
They have improved the streets, and numbered and named them, and I 
am told that it is quite a novelty to read at the comers such titles as : 
4 Passage aux Depots,’ 4 Ruedu Commandant ,’ l Chemindcs Greniers ,’ 
4 Route aux Casernes' 'Rue des Ambulances' etc., and others less 
practical, such as : 4 j Rue Canrobert ,’ 4 Rue du Marechal ' 1 Rue de St. 
Arnaud ,’ and other of their commanders. I hear that the present 
Turkish governor of Gallipoli has profited by the fate of his predeces¬ 
sor, and takes tilings easier. The story goes that the former governor, 
a worthy old fat Turk, was so much overcome with the innovations 
introduced by the French, that he took to his bed, and never succumbed 
to the reformation of his city by the Giaours. Another report, how¬ 
ever, says that when the French first arrived at Gallipoli, they were dis¬ 
posed to be very hospitable to 4 Monsieur le Gouvemeur,’ and that the 
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latter, being accustomed only to rakki, (Greek brandy,) and ‘ common 
doin’s, fell an early victim to high feed and French liqueurs ; but this is 
no doubt a calumny. 

The next occupation of the Allies was at the great barracks of Daoud 
Pasha, beyond the walls of Constantinople, where the late St. Araaud, 
last summer, held a review of his troops, then only some thirty thousand 
in number, in the presence of the Sultan, previous to his departure for 
Varna. These barracks, with the large Turkish hospital near it of 
Mai Tepch, still remain in the occupancy of the French, and with them 
also the still greater barracks, at the same place, called llamis Tchipt- 
lik. These are said to be lor the purpose of holding the ‘ Armec dc 
Reserve* said to be coming here from France. As yet, however, the 
French have kept but few of their troops at this place ; they expedite 
them on to the Crimea as fast as they arrive. Here I may add that 
the most profound silence is kept on all that relates to the movements 
and operations of the French army — a striking contrast with the 
English, who tell every thing about their own. Even the real number 
of the French force is not known here ; and neither is the number of 
their sick, wounded, or dead, ever correctly known. 

Beside the places just mentioned, the French have occupied and 
taken, quite without permission, and without indeed asking for them, 
the following places in and about Constantinople : 

First, the great new barracks on the ‘ Grand Champs dcs Morts ’ 
of Pora, overlooking the Bosphorus, and one of the largest and most 
conspicuous buildings of the place, as an hospital. It will accommo¬ 
date some two thousand five hundred or three thousand sick. 

Second, the new Military Academy just beyond it, at the * Grand 
Champs dcs Morts,* and filled all its court-yard with temporary w T ooden 
buildings, which, with the academy, can accommodate three thousand 
sick or wounded. They interred their dead, for some time, in the little 
cemetery of the monks at the ‘ Grayid Champs dcs Morts,' but soon 
filled up all the portion of it belonging to the Catholic part of the 
foreign community here ; and since then haye occupied the new ceme¬ 
tery given last year by the Sultan for the foreign Protestants and Catho¬ 
lics of the capital. The Catholic part of this cemetery is now wholly 
filled up with deceased Frenchmen; some eight hundred of them have 
been interred there already. The dead are carried out of the hospital 
in an omnibus, drawn by a pair of oxen, six, eight, or twelve at a time, 
accompanied by a priest, and a boy in clerical garb. 

. Third, tho French have taken and occupied tho Medical College, and 
the Artillery Barracks, called ‘ Cumbarra ffavch ,’ in the Golden Horn, 
between the Naval Arsenal and the mouth of Eyoub. These are both 
barracks and hospital, and can accommodate about two thousand men. 

Fourth, they have al£o taken possession of and now occupy the Old 
Seraglio, on the point of land bearing that name, the site of ancient 
Byzantium. They have erected temporary buildings in it, near tlic 
water’s edge, on the plain called ‘ Gul Khaucli* at which place the 
Sultan read his celebrated charter of rights, called the * Haiti Scherif 
of Gul Khaurh.' They are gradually occupying all the buildings of 
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the Sultan, once the palace of his forefathers, and can accommodate 
about two thousand men there. 

Fifth, in the city proper, near the mouth of St. Sophia, the present 
Sultan has had a large edifice erected, to be used hereafter as a college, 
or, in Turkish, ‘ Dar el Fenivn .* It was not completed when the 
present war broke out, and had to be laid aside until a more favorable 
moment. This the French have taken and occupied, and are having it 
fitted up as a barracks or a hospital. It is an immense building, and 
can well receive some two thousand five hundred men. 

Sixth, in Pera, the French have taken and occupied the palace of the 
Russian Embassy, and the large edifice formerly used as a canullcrie 
(caseteh) and post-office, etc., for the Russian government. The former, it 
is said, will be used for the quarters of the French generals, or for Offices 
de Direction , while others say that it will be used only for Russian 
prisoners, and wounded or sick. A Turkish sentry now parades before 
its chief entrance on the quiet Pera street, and a goodly number of 
Zouaves and other Frenchmen loiter about in its entrance. A French 
patrol of gens (Tarntes walk the streets of Pera, day and night, in full 
French uniform, for the purpose of keeping the French military and sea¬ 
men in good order. 

Seventh, the French have also taken possession of, and occupy as a 
hospital, the greater part of the Naval Academy situated at the island 
of Khalki, one of the twelve Princes’ Islands in the sea of Marmora. 
On the Bosphorus, nearly all of the large private dwellings between the 
Sweet Waters in Asia, and the point called ‘ Kaulija ,’ (Asiatic side.) 
are taken up and occupied also by the French, as establishments con¬ 
nected with their army. In the city, near the Old Seraglio, near the 
mosque of Sultan Almud, and in the neighborhood of Pera, as well as in 
Getata, very many houses of different sizes are occupied by their physi¬ 
cians, surgeons, commissaries, etc. 

Eighth, finally, as it is reported that Napoleon III. will visit Con¬ 
stantinople, the Sultan has ordered the imperial palace of l Bcy hi bey 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, to be prepared for his imperial 
Majesty. Already has a portion of the large square opposite the Mili¬ 
tary Barracks of Pera, 'where the artillery practise, been occupied by 
the French for work-shops, etc., where gun-carriages can be mended. 
Another similar building has been built by them on what is called the 
* Petit Champs des Moris' facing the Naval Arsenal. As it is built 
upon Mussulman graves, the government made some demur about it, 
but the French insisted, and the question was dropped. 

In connection with French ‘ doings ’ in this country, I may mention 
that the French companies have got up telegraphs, on Morse’s principle, 
and that these will soon be in operation. One leads from Constan¬ 
tinople, along the sea of Marmora, to Adrianople, and thence across 
Bulgaria to Shumla. Later, this company will carry on the line 
directly from Adrianople to Belgrade, on the Danube, where it will con¬ 
nect with the Austrian line from Vienna to Semlin. 

The other French company has taken up a line from Bucharest to 
Shumla and Varna. They are at work on them along either line ; the 
poles are being put up splendidly, and it is a fine sight to see the 
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ancient walls of old Byzantium, which have long since only seemed 
to surround the site of a once free and prosperous republic, and later to 
shield and protect a despotic Sultan from the furious attacks of savage 
janizaries, now supporting the poles of a telegraph, and sending (thanks 
to the genius of a republican of the New World) information from the 
distant East to Western Europe and America! The line from Yarna to 
Shumla is already terminated, and conveys news between the two places. 
This is to connect with the English sub-marine telegraph from Bala- 
klava to Yarna. 

In Pera, one meets at every corner French doctors, in wide, red 
pantaloons, blue coats, and gold-lined caps. Officers, too, lounge along 
the streets, with their arms stuck up to their elbows in said red inex¬ 
pressibles, and puffing smoke from their mouths like the same new 
element escaping from steain-boat chimneys. Now and then there is a 
row in the streets, generally between Frenchmen and Greeks, wherein 
the latter receive no mercy, for the sentiment against them is very 
strong in the minds of all the French. With the Turks they seem 
to get on well. Now and then a French Zouave, or a member of the 
legion etrangcr, snatches a hand-full of apples or nuts from a Turk’s 
basket; the latter calls him or them for it a Giaour, and then he is 
mad : to this the French replies with a growl and a laugh, a few 
‘ sacrc gredinsi* etc., and the Turk ends by returning to his basket, 
minus his property, muttering pezevenk and carrdta, and then he has 
become half reconciled to his loss. 

Let us now turn to our forefathers, the English, and see what they 
have taken and occupied during their visit to Constantinople. 

Their troops were first landed at Gallipoli, but soon afterward they 
had them nearly all brought up to Scutari, where they were installed 
in the fine large barracks there, called the ‘ Selimich,’ after the last 
Sultan of that name. There they were reviewed by the Sultan, then 
some twelve thousand in number. When they embarked for Varna, the 
barracks remained in their hands, and the deplorable sufferings which 
they have endured in the Crimea have long since converted the barracks 
into a hospital. It now holds about two thousand five hundred inva¬ 
lids. Near it is another large edifice, erected by the present Sultan, as 
a hospital for said barracks, which has also long ago been given to the 
English. It contains some two thousand sick. Beside it is the ceme¬ 
tery wherein the dead English are interred, near the spot where the 
Sultan reviewed them last summer. Here repose about a thousand of 
these then splendid men, and the visitor is struck with the spectacle as 
he runs his eye hastily along the line of graves, to see small boards 
close to the ground bearing the inscription : ‘ Russian officer.’ The day 
may come when the Russian, as well as the English widow, leading 
her orphan boy, will be seen seeking for these remains, and then 
together mingling their tears over the graves of those who fell wounded 
in mortal conflict together at Alma or at Inkermann, and who now rest 
here, side by side, in that eternal peace which life never knows! 

Second, beyond the barracks and hospital, in a valley called 4 Hyder 
Pasha,’ the Sultan has had erected a new summer-palace, with many 
out-houses, in one of which he regales the diplomatic corps on such festi- 
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vals as the circumcision of his sons, their going to school (or taking a 
master) for the first time — occasions of great festivity in Eastern Mus¬ 
sulman countries ; or indeed on any other event of a joyful nature in 
which the public is supposed to join. These have all become hospitals 
for the English. 

Third, half-way up the Bosphorus is the large barracks and hospital 
of Kulalce , which originally were taken by the English for cavalry 
barracks. These long since have been converted into hospitals for 
them. Here also are the Russian invalids and prisoners. 

Fourth, at Therapia, near to the Sultan’s fine garden and summer¬ 
house, is a small Turkish hospital, which has been taken and occupied 
by the English as such. It is supposed that all of these buildings can¬ 
not hold more than six thousand sick and wounded. It is said that the 
summer residence of the Russian embassy at Buyukdeii, near the mouth 
of the Bosphorus, will be occupied by the English; but as yet, this has 
not been done. 

Fifth, the Turkish government has given to the English the hulk of 
a seventy-four, for a marine hospital, and it is anchored off Seraglio 
Point, near Yali Kiosk, in the Golden Horn. Another similar hulk lies 
at anchor in that part of the Horn called the Arsenal, for Russian 
prisoners, and the marine barracks of Cassim Pasha, near the Admiralty, 
is used for the same purpose. 

One naturally asks : ‘ What has the Turkish government reserved for 
its own wounded and sick soldiers ? ’ This is not very clear. A few of 
the khans — generally the smaller ones in the city — are occupied by 
the Tunisian and Egyptian troops, while in good health ; but for them 
when ill, nothing seems to have been prepared. The mortality among 
the Sultan’s troops on the Danube and at Balaklava has been fearful. 
In neither place is there any proper hospital ; when sick, the soldier is 
carried to a separate tent, and on the morrow to his grave. Wounded 
men seldom survive. When a wound has reached such a condition as 
to require amputation of the limb, the sufferer is asked whether it shall 
be cut off; if his sufferings are so great as to induce him to consent, he 
is then told that the permission of the general-in-chief, or of the minister 
of war himself is required, and long ere this is obtained, the poor man 
is beyond the reach of further aid. This accounts for the very few 
maimed Turkish pensioners in this country. It is deemed better for the 
state that the severely wounded should be permitted to die, than to 
become burthens to it. A few, however, are operated upon, and thus 
have had their lives saved. These cases are no doubt due to the 
benevolent and humane care of European surgeons in the Ottoman 
army. 

Some weeks since, an instance of this kind came to my knowledge. 
A fine, bronzed-faced young Mussulman, with his right leg amputated 
at the knee, sat by the way-side, opposite the barracks of Pcra, the only 
one not yet taken and occupied by the French. He begged relief of the 
passers-by, and was heard calling to the Turkish soldiers as they entered 
or left the barracks : ‘ Kardach, (brother,) for the love of Allah, come 
and give me twenty paras, (two cents;) I am from Arab Tabick .’ 
Soldiers, as w*ell as sailors, in all parts of the world, are generous, and 
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the Turkish soldier, though only a recipient of twenty piastres (seventy- 
live cents) a-month, would seldom fail to stop, and from his scanty 
purse bestow the humble gift asked for by his unfortunate fellow- 
soldier. 

The defence made by the Sultan’s soldiers at Arab Tabick (Silistria) 
is too well known to be here described. It is the most glorious part of 
the present ^glorious war, and the chivalric conduct of the defenders 
against the fearful odds of the Czar, will fill a goodly page in the his¬ 
tory of the modern crusade. No one could see a brave defender of that 
place, yet in the prime of youth, reduced, by the loss of a leg, to beg 
alms of his more fortunate yet less glorious fellow-soldiers. A passer¬ 
by, whose sensibilities are always easily excited by such spectacles, stop¬ 
ped to question, and offer his gift to the brave man. The example 
became contagious ; for several other passers-by, touched by the man’s 
tale, hastened to add their donation, and in a few minutes two hundred 
piastres were poured into the brave fellow’s hand, to enable him to 
regain his home in the interior of Asia Minor. 

Constantinople , March 12,1655. o. 


OUT UPON THE HILL-SIDE. 


BY tlRitl I. C. WHITtt 18IT. 


Out upon the hill-side, 

Violets nil a-blow, 

Down along the mill-tide, 

Lilies white as snow, 
Flake-like star the deep green. 
Where the waters fall, 

"With the golden spring-sheen 
Drilling over all. 

Through the fragrant wood-lands, 
Mellow music lloats; 

Gushing from a bird-band’s 
Clear and ringing throats ; 
White, above the pond-waves, 
Water-lilies gleam, 

Through the smoky sun-sheaves, 
Curling from the stream. 

O’er the mossy meadow, 

By the river's haze, 

Falls the pleasant shadow 
Of sweet April days; 

They who wore last spring's ray 
On their gladsome brow, 

Do not hear its wings to-day, 

Are not with me now! 

Alexandria, ( Va ) 
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DUST. 


BT «CtfWAR'»T»XK 


Dust we were, and dust to be, 

Dust upon us, dust about us; 
Dust on every thing we see, 

Dust within us, dust without us; 
Saith the preacher, ‘ Dust to dust 1 ’ 
Let tliom mingle, for they must. 

n. 

Dust wo raise upon the road, 

Dust we breathe in dancing-hall; 
Dust infests our home abode, 

Dust, a pall, is over all; 

’T is the housewife’s daily dread, 
Dust, the emblem of the dead! 


m* 

When the sky above is fair, 

And the sun upon us streams, 
Floats the dust throughout the air, 
Gleaming in its fallen beams; 
Every mote is like a man, 

Dancing gayly while ho can. 


IV. 

Ere the tempest gathers strong, 
Blows at times the warning gust, 
O’er the plain it sweeps along, 
Tempest’s thrall, a cloud of dust. 
Every mote is like a man . 
Flying from Oppression’s van. 

v. ’ 

Now the swollen clouds grow dark, 
Comes the long-expected flood, 
Falling deluge-like and stark; 

Dust is beaten down to mud: 

So aro times when men must grovel, 
In the palace as the hovel. 

VL 

Thus we are but motes of dust 
On the ground and in the air, 
Blown by pleasure, fear, and lust, 
Beaten down to low despair; 
Born of dust, to come to dust, 

Let us mingle, for wo must! 
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HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

Mourn not, sweet soul, that Death appeared 
Unto thee while the sky 
Yet brightened to the perfect noon. 

It seemeth hard to die 
When earth is opening wide the gate 
Unto the golden light 
And summer gladness of the young: 

And yet, such early flight 
Is sweeter thau when we remain 
To see the sun-shine wane, 

And darkness gather on the earth —' 

The night, wherein wo aro 
Unguided by a star. 

Mourn not, sweet soul, that Death appeared 
Unto thee ere the day 
Had lost its gladness, while the flowers 

Knew not as yet decay. sioma. 


(TIjc Complete Smsqucljamra ^utgler. 

WHEREIN SCHOLIAST DISC OORSETH ON ANCIENT OA8TROSOUT. 


BY CIIAKLKS A. HUNGER. 


1 A fair spring morning on the. hanks of the Susquehanna, near its confluence with a 
smaller stream, called hy the Indians, *Ah-tca-ga.* Enter Piscator and Venator, habited 
as fishermen, followed at some distance hy Poeta and Scholiast, with rods in. their hands. 
In a little while the latter shall overtake the former, and then they shall walk along 
together .] 

Piscator : This is a most noble stream. It needeth but that some 
high-priest in the religion of literature, like Irving, should lay his hands 
upon it and say, ‘ Be thou classic,* to become the admired of every 
people. From its cradle in the forests of Otsego, which Cooper hath 
sanctified, through all its gathering of beauty and strength from tangled 
wood and pleasant vale, till it reposes upon the bosom of ‘ fair Wyo¬ 
ming,’ which Campbell hath made holy, from thence onward through 
mountain gorge and chasm, through gloom and grandeur, to where it 
broadeneth into a sea, *tis bright, beautiful, sublime, majestic, and mag¬ 
nificent. Therefore, scholar mine, do I hold it good to he anglers 
therein, not for its fish, since they he not many, hut for that mind hath 
a certain correspondency with nature, and answereth to its excellence 
with excellencies, as the harp with rare liarpings to the touch of 
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the master. And mark you, Venator, what a clarity the water hath 
here. You may count the pebbles upon the bottom. 

Venator : Yea, master mine, but the stream hath so little depth 
here, that it barely overfloweth the gravel. 

Piscator : In sooth, ’t is well said, good my scholar; but if the 
stream were muddy thou couldst not see the bottom for all its shallow¬ 
ness. Prithee, now mark me. Do men call a muddy stream beau¬ 
teous ? Nay. Do they love such, though it be deep and broad ? Nay. 
But a shallow stream, though it be but narrow, if it be clear, do they 
not call it fair and lovable, and seek its banks, and listen to its gentle 
prattle with delight ? Yea. Therefore learn from this, most worthy 
Venator, though thou be but shallow-brained, yet if thou keep thy mind 
free from all impurity of sentiment, and art ever frank and open, so that 
men may look into thy mind and know thy thoughts, notwithstanding 
for paucity they may count them, yet shalt thou be loved and admired 
by the virtuous, whose esteem is alone to be sought; and though thou 
mayst not astonish with thy magnitude of intellect, thou mayst charm 
with thy goodness of heart. Hast thou foreborne to bring thy flask, as 
I did bid thee ? 

Venator : Yea, for a verity ; and how am I beholden to thee. First 
thou didst win me by gentle remonstrances from a villainous liking 
that I had for business ; then from a too strict regard for holy-days ; and 
at last thou hast snatched me from the dangers of the bottle. And, 
as strong drink formerly did master me, so shalt thou hereafter control 
me. 

[Here Venator taketh , by stealth , a flask from Piscator*s pocket .] 

Fare thee well, thou vessel of destruction — inglorious bottle! 

Piscator : I am heartily glad, I am heartily glad! And I think 
that I have observed, for some time past, a gradual change in thine as¬ 
pect ; for thy nose is less rubicund, thine eyes are less watery, (though 
there is yet a certain redness in them which illy suits me,) thy voice is 
less husky, thy step more firm, and thy hand more steady, making it 
better for the proper baiting of our hooks. Thou wilt soon become, I 
doubt not, a most apt and expert angler. 

Venator : Thou speakest most truly ; for thou hast told me that the 
fisher, being a very honest man, hath often a lack of money. And be¬ 
lieve me when I say that my pockets have of late been often-times 
a-dust. 

Piscator : Marry, and I am glad of’t. ‘ Is there, for honest poverty, 
that hangs his head, and a’ that ? ’ ’T is a song that makes one proud of 
his poverty. And now that I bethink me — for I am most forgetful, 
being, like all which go to the angle, of a meditative cast — I thank 
thee that thou hast asked to bear us company these very worthy gentle¬ 
men ; though, to say truth, I fear lest Poeta should bring some shame 
upon us, seeing that all men who make rhyme are marvellously given 
to drink. 

Poeta : Nay, do not fear, my master dear, disgrace from my society ; for 
honest worth and harmless mirth shall be our sole propriety; and all 

VOL. xlv. 39 
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that be in league with thee affirm that fair sobriety brings honor, health, 
and more than wealth, gives joy without satiety. So when I see its 
work in thee, o’er me comes great endeavor, repentant man, with ruth¬ 
less ban, to exile wine for ever. Therefore, dear master, fear no disas¬ 
ter in ways and walks puritanical; for with these few tried men, and 
true, in error surely can I fall ? 

Piscator : Thou givest me much joy, 0 my friend ! Truly do I 
think that thou mayst, with proper industry and training, shake off 
that heathenish habit of rhyming, which I observe sticketh to thee yet, 
(as the caterpillar to the leaf which it devoureth,) and become an honest 
and useful citizen; and, after that, I hope that, with care and instruc¬ 
tion, thou mayst become as expert an angler as may be. I give thee 
hearty welcome and great joy, most learned Scholiast, that thou, for¬ 
saking for a time thy musty manuscripts and mouldy folios, hast come 
with us to behold the loveliness of the day ; to enjoy the wholesomeness 
of the fields ; to listen with us to the music of the spheres, which is ever, 
my dear Scholiast, to be heard by the inner man when he holdeth com¬ 
munion with nature ; to take with us a brace of fish; over which, when 
the day is done, we will make merry, and temper our mirth and smok¬ 
ing meal with deep draughts from the fountain of knowledge and the 
well of our host. 

Scholiast : I thank thee for thy kind reception, my good Piscator; and 
truly I deem if it be good to take fish, it were better to go to the field 
and the brook shaded with alder and beautiful with margent honey¬ 
suckle, than to take them, as did the later Romans, from artificial rivu¬ 
lets in their mansions ; for it was luxury and not philosophy that invented 
fish-pools, as Seneca truly saith ; and luxury is a rust to the soul, and 
the ruin of a nation. Yea, I do thank thee that thou hast brought me 
to the angle with these honest gentlemen. To mingle with men and 
nature, at times, I hold to be good; for they be two other volumes 
which God hath given us beside His holy word. He who of all men 
hath kissed that coal of inspiration which the angel held, also declar- 
eth that ‘ whatever thing we hear or see, sitting, walking, travelling, 
or conversing, may be fitly called our book, and is of the same effect 
that writings are.’ Books temperately used are good, but they may be 
made a luxury, and hurtful to the sanity of the intellect. Therefore is 
their occasional abandonment for wholesome recreation beneficial. And 
though Plutarch affirmeth that fishing ‘ is a filthy, base, illiberal em- 
ployment, having neither wit nor perspicacity in it, and not worth the 
labor ; * and though Plato saith : ‘ 0 friends! never may any desire or love 
of fishing by sea, or of fishing with a hook, seize you ; nor, generally, of 
laboring to catch any aquatic animals ; ’ then continuing, and a little 
after classing angling and piracy together. ‘ May no desire ever come 
upon you to catch men at sea, nor to rob them ; ’ and, farther on, in the 
same strain, as may be read in his laws, B. vii., ch. 23 ; yet I esteem 
that they have only inveighed against it as a constant employment, and 
that, as a relaxation, they do not condemn it. Therefore I say again, 
that I am much beholden to thee, 0 Piscator ! and to these worthy gen¬ 
tlemen, that I find myself in such fair company, going to the angle. 

Piscator : Sooth to say, your ancient philosophers I utterly abomi- 
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nate, who decry so harmless a sport. For look you, good Scholiast, and 
you, my scholars, is there aught suggestive of evil in a fish ? On the 
contrary, Brillat Savarin saith : * I entertain for the fish a feeling akin 
to respect, which arises from the firm conviction that they are antc-dilu- 
vians ; for the deluge which drowned our grands-oncles was for them 
only a time of conquest and festivity.’ True it is that Sir Thomas 
Browne, in his ‘ Urn-Burial,’ holdeth that they were destroyed wholly or in 
part; but as to that, which is neither here nor there, I affirm we may 
think as seemeth best to us. Then, if there be nothing in the fish itself 
morally deleterious, surely in going through the fields to take them there 
can he no harm ; for there is nothing hurtful in the broad and heaven- 
canopied champaigns. Therefore do I say that your learned pagans 
have done our gentle craft wrong. The Christian sentiment was far 
different. When tribute was demanded of our Saviour, to whom did 
he go for money ? To man ? No, but to the mute and generous fish, 
which knew its Lord. Were not certain of the disciples fishers, never 
forgetting and ever honoring the excellent art ? With what title did 
the Redeemer invest those whom he had crowned with the most glo¬ 
rious of diadems ? Fishers of men ! Are not all anglers honest to a 
proverb ? Was not old Izaac Walton a pattern of a meek and devoted 
Christian ? Doth not Democritus, Jr., commend it as a cure for melan¬ 
cholia ? adding beautifully : ‘And if so be the angler catch no fish, yet 
he hath a wholesome walk to the brook-side, pleasant shade by the 
sweet silver streams ; he hath good air, and sweet smells of fine fresh 
meadow-flowers; he hears the melodious harmony of birds.’ But 
enough. And were not fish given to man for his good ? What though 
the fisher should haply take too great store, (whereof the Susquehanna 
angler need have but little fear,) may he not bestow them on some poor 
person, and thus waste not what God hath made ? Therefore do I say 
a murrain on your old philosophers, who condemn that which our Lord 
hath approved, which His disciples delighted in, which purges melan¬ 
choly from * bosoms black as death,’ which maketh men honest and 
Christian-like, and which may confer, through the good fortune and 
good heart of the fisher, happiness upon the poor in worldly goods. 

Scholiast : Heaven forefend that I should say aught againt the inno¬ 
cent art of the angler ; for I much affect and reverence all things which 
have a smack of antiquity. An old author affirmeth that ‘ the art of 
angling is truly sayd to come from the sonnes of Seth, of whom Noah 
was most principall. Thus you see it is good, as having no coherence 
with evil; worthy of use, inasmuch as it is mixt with a delightful 
profit; and most ancient, as being the recreation of the first patriarkes.’ 
Fishing with hooks was not a novelty in the time of Job, b.c. 1520. The 
earliest mention, however, made of the art which now occurs to me is that 
of Diodorus Siculus. He says that Mceris, king of Egypt, constructed 
a lake called by his name, which, beside being made to subserve its 
original design— that of irrigation— was stocked with fish, which be¬ 
came the source of great revenue. Champollion assigns to this king as 
late a date as b.c. 1500. But more modem archaeologists, sustaining 
Manethonic dynasties by the monumental history of Egypt, affirm, and 
with great plausibility, that the Moeris of the Greeks and Romans was 
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the Apappu3 of Erastosthenes, and the Phiops of Manetho, who reigned, 
according to Lepsius, between 2960 and 3150, or, according to Bunsen, 
near 3074 before the Christian era. 

Piscator : I am glad that thou art so versed in our gentle craft, for 
I love as well to talk of as to practise it; though few fishermen are 
famous for learning. What a glory there lies upon the bosom of the 
river this morning! 

Poeta : There is a bard who hath lately, in his ‘ New Pastoral,* paid 
a handsome tribute to its beauty. After characterizing the various clas¬ 
sic waters of Europe, he sings, with a burst of generous enthusiasm, 
that, for all their story, they are not 

1 Half so fair as thy broad stream, whose breast 
la gemmed with many isles, and whose proud name 
Shall yet become, among the names of rivers, 

A synonym of beauty — Susquehanna! * 

Piscator : He could have had no better theme. But though we 
may talk we will walk no farther ; for this is a lovely place, and most 
notable fish are caught here. Let us put in our lines, and set our poles, 
and stretch ourselves upon this bed of violets. How sweet comes the 
air to us over the dew and flowers 1 Look you, scholars; you must 
not step over my rod, or we shall none of us get a shiner. How beau¬ 
tifully the clouds do hang upon that hill ; and, yonder, see how that 
isle, with its posied banks doth dispart the stream ! 

Poeta : Sweetly the isle doth seem to smile, as, crowned with spring¬ 
time flowers, she lies a-dream beside the stream, beneath her wild-wood 
bowers. The glorious hills, whose presence fills the heavens all before 
us; the sun and field and cloud all yield a rapture round and o’er us. 

Venator : Prithee, good my master, do we not stay too far from our 
lines ? I cannot see them. 

Piscator : Fear not, my scholar; the fish which swim herein are 
very shy and deliberate. Some old fishers affirm that they be dainty, 
and will not so much as nibble till the bait be well soaked with water. 
And much do I believe them ; for I have known some verdant anglers 
who were always beating the stream with pulling up and throwing in 
their lines, to wander up and down the banks for two days without so 
much as feeling a bite; who have, therefore, ignorantly declared that 
there be no fish here. But, good scholar, if you shall only wait, (and 
the Susquehanna angler must have great store of patience,) you shall 
see there be divers and good kinds, which shall repay you with their sa¬ 
vory flesh for the not unpleasant hours which you must pass before you 
shall have them in your basket. 

Venator : Look you, master, my pole hath fallen; it may be some 
large fish hath dragged it in. Aye, I have one. Nay, but my line is 
fast! 

Piscator : Softly, good scholar. Pull not so hard, lest perchance 
you break your twine. Set your pole again and come hither. It may 
be some large fish hath taken your bait, and ran under a stone. If so 
be, he will come shortly out, and you shall lose nothing but time, for 
which the Susquehanna angler careth not a fig. Some there be who 
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say that this river aboundeth with a very large and strong fish, which 
taketh great delight in pestering the honest fisher, by seizing the line 
between his teeth and curling his tail around a root or Btick, and hold¬ 
ing thereto until the twine he broken. But as I have never seen one, 
and as they seem to be most plenty about sunken trees and timber, I se¬ 
riously incline to doubt them. Yet, if it be not true, it is but a harm¬ 
less bit of pleasantry, which is allowable to our gentle craft ; though 
no Susquehanna angler will tell large stories, much less lie. 

Scholiast : Now bethink thee, worthy Piscator, to tell me of the 
fish of this river, and the method of taking them, which I deem to be 
strange, and full of good moral teaching. 

Piscator : In good sooth, with trees waving above us, and the sweet 
smell of the blossoms around us, I had forgotten. But hark ! ’t is the 
thrush piping his melancholy strain. How it rises and falls upon the 
ear, like ripples on the shore ! A fine bird this thrush, and I call him 
the trout of the woods. 

Scholiast : J T is a sweet song, indeed. Perhaps it proceedeth from 
one of those wonderful fish called the poiciliae, which, according to Phi- 
lostephanus, in his treatise on extraordinary rivers, sing like thrushes, 
and are found in the river AroaniuB. And this, I deem, may be very 
true ; for Mnaseas of Patra holds that the fish in the river Clitor are 
not dumb. Aristotle, also, says that the scarus and the river-hog have 
voices. Later and very modem similar accounts are not unfrequent. 
An old fisher, a most honest and erudite man, but a few days since told 
me that, having by stealth drawn near a large brook-trout, he was ar¬ 
rested from taking it by a low whistle proceeding apparently from the 
fish. He furthermore said, that thereupon he placed his head close to 
the water near the trout, and listened to the sound for about fifteen 
minutes, and that it was like a loW and gurgling whistle, and withal 
very musical; and that at length he scared the fish, and thereupon the 
sound ceased. 

Piscator : I am not loth to give thee my belief, most worthy Scho¬ 
liast, for without an implicit marvellousness, what were the honest 
fisher ? But it is a full hour now that our lines have been in. My 
hook hath not been touched. ’T is pleasant fishing here, and we have 
not to bait, which is at best a cruel and nasty business. 

Venator : By my troth! my line is fast yet, and I cannot draw it 
loose. 

Piscator : *T is a strong cord ; let ub pull together. 

Venator : By ’r Lady 1 master, we have a glorious tumble. But 
’t is a soft soil, and I pray you are not hurt. 

Piscator : Nay, ’t is but slightly I feel it. But had not my rod 
broken as I fell upon it, I think it had more sorely grieved my back. 

Venator : By my halidom I we must be wary how we tread; for, 
lo! I am in this mud up to my knees, and, ’sdeath and blood! one of my 
boots comes off. 

Piscator : Beseech thee, good Venator, swear not so terribly ; for fish 
be much frightened at thunder and oaths. Pray let me help you. And 
now that you are safely over, I will to yonder brake and cut me a new 
pole ; and in the mean time, fit a new line to your own. 
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Venator : ’T is a fair but crooked rod you have chosen, master. 

Piscator : Therefore the better; since the Susquehanna fish have 
fear of a straight one. But now let us hence. Come, worthy Scho¬ 
liast, and thou, worthless Poeta, draw up. Ah! you have caught no¬ 
thing. Well, the art of the angle is not learned in a day; ’t is the 
work of years. We will seek some other place, where haply we may 
take great store. 

Poeta : Good master, how pleasant is this your life. To walk along 
the banks, and meditate upon your gentle art, or list the plough-boy 
whistle in the furrow, or the fair maidens sing merry roundelays. Oh!’t is 
very good at times to be alone : and tliis reminds me of some old verses 
which my memory keeps : 

‘ When* I go musing all alone, 

Thinking of divers things fore-known ; 

When I build castles in the air, 

Void of sorrow and void of fear, 

Pleasing myself with fantasms sweet, 

Methinks the time runs very lleet. 

All my joys to this are folly, 

Naught so sweet as melancholy. 

* When to myself I act and smile, 

With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 

By a brook-side, or wood so green, 

Unheard, unsought for, or unseen, 

A thousand pleasures do me bless, 

And crown my soul with happiness. 

All my joys beside are folly, 

None so sweet as melancholy. 

There be more verses, but I do not recall them now. 

Piscator : I am much beholden to you for those fair verses. They 
run smoothly as a fish in deep water. See how the flies are dotting up 
the stream ; I wonder the chubs do not snap at them : but’t is like they 
are not hungry. 

Poeta : How gracefully the willows here do bend over the stream, 
wetting their long shining locks. This is the loveliest place of all. 

Piscator : Yes ; and there be most notable bull-heads caught here. 
Let us set our poles, and sit down in this quiet shade and eat our lunch. 

Venator : Bless me! good master, but we have forgot our baskets. 

Piscator : Verily, we have. ’T is but a short mile or two back 
where we left them, and it will be but pleasant recreation for thee and 
Poeta to wander that way and bring them hither. 

Mark with what good will they go. They be very simple-minded 
men, having a most plebeian liking for labor. And now they are gone, 
for they are pestilent fellows, tell me, I pray, thinkest thou the ancients 
can be accounted expert anglers ? 

Scholiast : Wherefore not ? Athenseus says : ‘ It is natural for 
fishermen to be proud of their skill, even to a greater degree than the 
most expert generals.’ He refers also to Caccilius, Numenius, Pancrates, 
Posedonius, and Oppianus as writers of heroic poems about fishing, and 
to Selencus, Leonidas of Byzantium, and Agathocles as prose*essayists 
upon the same subject. The Greeks and Romans made great ado over 
fish, and even some of the philosophers were epicures in this respect. 
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Piscator : Ib it true those mighty men did trouble themselves about 
what they should eat and drink ? I had thought that divesting them¬ 
selves of all the desires and longings of the flesh, they retired into the 
inmost recesses of philosophical profundity to speculate in the darkness, 
since they could not walk in the light without stumbling. 

Scholiast : True ? Most surely. Is there aught debasing or sinful 
in a good dinner ? Have not Plato, Xenophon, and Epicurus entitled 
some of their works * The Banquet,’ wherein they represent the learned 
as taking in good victuals and wisdom together ? Have not Aristotle, 
Xenophanes, and Spensippus written drinking-songs ? Why should not 
the wise be versed in gastronomy ^ Truly do I esteem him a sage who 
said that ‘ he who discovers a new dish confers greater benefits upon 
mankind than he who discovers & new star. 1 Once upon a time, a cer¬ 
tain bedizened fop of a lord, who saw Des Cartes at a table eagerly de¬ 
vouring some delicacy, would take him to task therefor, saying sneer- 
ingly: ‘ Is it possible that you savans can trouble yourselves about such 
trifles ? * ‘ What! ’ exclaimed the old philosopher, 1 do you think the 

good things of this world were made only for fools ? ’ Nay, I have 
deemed that they who have come down to us as despising good cheer 
only affected it. Plato, the comic writer, verifies me in this ; for, in 
his ‘ Saint Deceiver,’ he maketh two of his characters speak thus : 

*lather . — To live well 
Must be to rightly live. Is it not so ? 

Tell me, I pray thee, hast thou ever seen 
Any philosopher confused with wine, 

Or overtaken with these joys of yours ? 

*Sophist . — Aye, all of. them. Those who lift up their brows 
Who look most solemn in the promenades, 

And in their daily conversation; 

Who turn their eyes away in high disdain 
If you put plaice or turbot on their board, 

Know, for all that, the fish’s daintiest part, 

* Seek out the head, the fins, the sound, the roe, 

And make men marvel at their gluttony.’ — Athen ., B. III., 61. 

Piscator : Zooks! how thou talkest! Discourse to me more of these 
ancients ; for I love marvellously well to hear of them. Did they live, 
like us, on fish, flesh, fowl, fruit, and vegetable ? Prithee proceed while 
Poeta and Venator be gone; for they are not over-erudite, and little 
given to scholarship. 

Scholiast : I thank thee for thy kind request, and thou shalt not be 
more willing to hear than I to speak. But before I set these ancients to 
eating, I will have all things relating to a repast properly prepared. 

The first essays of mankind in gastronomic usages were very rude 
and simple. The custom of accubation did not obtain until a compara¬ 
tively late day. The Jews sat at their meals, until near the time of 
Jeremiah, b.c. 600. The Egyptians sat at as an advanced period in 
their history as the time of Joseph. As regards the Greeks, Professor 
Becker, in his ‘ Charicles,’ says: * In the historic period, the practice 
was to recline at meals, though in the heroic ages a sitting posture 
was customary ; but it is not known at what time the change took 
place.’ Probably the change was not sudden but gradual, as it must 
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necessarily have been. The custom, however, was one of the Persian 
corruptions , and if to its introduction into Greece we assign the date 
of b.c. 500, we shall not greatly err. The Romans received this boon 
from the Carthaginians about the year b.c. 260. Thus we see that 
custom, so at variance with our ideas of ease and comfort, originating 
in that land of mystery and monuments, slowly extending its baneful 
influences from nation to nation, over the ‘ whole world,’ which Augus¬ 
tus decreed * should be taxed,’ until the debauches and excesses incident 
to it called forth the fulminations of Christian ministers, causing its 
abandonment near the close of the third century of the Christian era. 

Piscator : Soft you, Scholiast, I have a nibble, which the Susque¬ 
hanna angler esteemeth as much as a bite. I will go and pull Boftly 
on my pole, lest the silly fish take off my bait; for, by the trembling 
of my rod, he is but a small one. A murrain on him! *T was but a 
big dragon-fly sitting on the end buzzing his wings, as if he cared for 
naught but to pester the honest fisher. Proceed, I pray thee. 

Scholiast : This lectistemium , as it was termed by the Romans, 
made the dinner-bed, the triclinium , a necessary part of household fur¬ 
niture. These couches at first were nothing more than a species of 
bench covered with skin, stufled with straw or rushes. But luxury soon 
changed their construction and rude appearance. Becker, in his * Gal- 
lus,’ gives a description of these triclinia in the time of Augustus, as 
follows : ‘Around a beautiful table, covered with cedar-wood, stood ele¬ 
gant sofas, inlaid with tortoise-shell; the lower part decked with white 
hangings, embroidered with gold, and the pillows, which were stufled 
with the softest wool, covered with gorgeous purple.’ The same author, 
in his ‘ Charicles,’ refers to this same clause for a description of the tri¬ 
clinia of the Greeks. To such a pitch was extravagance carried in 
these matters, that we find Ptolemy Philadelphus possessed of two hun¬ 
dred golden couches, with feet made like sphinxes. So, also, we read 
that Antiochus, for a regal banquet, had fifteen hundred tricfyiia all 
laid in the most expensive manner. The dinner-beds stood in the mid¬ 
dle of the room, forming three sides of a hollow square, inside of which 
the tables were placed in the same manner. The servants entering 
within this square at the open end, were enabled to wait upon those 
eating with great facility. For ordinary entertainments among the 
Romans but three couches were used, upon each of which but three 
were permitted to recline. The elite declared that a repast should not 
consist of a less nmnber than the Graces, nor of more than the Muses. 
They had, however, a quaint proverb unfavorable to so large a party as 
nine ; it turns on a play of words : 

‘Septem convmum, Novem convicium facere.’ 

An elegant Roman, meeting a friend, expressed his sorrow that he could 
not invite him to dine, ‘ because my number is complete.’ The Greeks 
allowed but two upon a triclinium, unless under extraordinary circum¬ 
stances. No particular number of guests was requisite among them ; 
though Archestratus, (a philosopher worthy the name of cook, as a quaint 
essayist hath it,) in opening his epic on Good-Eating, sings : 
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‘ I write these precepts for immortal Greece, 

That round a table delicately spread, 

Or three, or four may sit in choice repast, 

Or five, at most. Who otherwise shall dine 
Are like a troop marauding for their prey.’ 

These precepts were not, however, imperative ; for at Plato’s banquet 
there were twelve, and at Xenophon’s a less number ; and these, we 
may assume, were models of Attic propriety. Inside the triclinia were 
the tables, as I have said ; and all the representations which we have of 
ancient meals show the board lower than the couch. But soft, my 
good Piscator, I hear music. ’T is some fair milk-maid singing for glee. 

Piscator : Happy indeed is she! happy in her rustic ignorance. 
Still is her heart unfettered, unless Love hath bound it in his pleasant 
bonds; nature and its beauties have never palled upon her senses ; and 
a new world of love and beauty, flooded with sun-shine and music, 
opens upon her with every dawning. Custom hath not formed her; 
manners have not moulded her; fashion hath net vizarded her; genti¬ 
lity hath not belied her ; boarding-schools have not stultified her. No. 
Divinity made her, Nature educated her, and honesty, virtue, and con¬ 
tent are her garments and her glory. Oh ! happy, happy indeed are 
they who know nothing of the thrice-blanched leprosy of worldliness ! 
Tell me, Scholiast, why are the wise always grave ? Is it not for that, 
for ever eating of the forbidden fruit, they find sorrow at the core ? 

Scholiast : ’T is very like, ’t is very like ; but to know is to be like 
God. 

Piscator : Yea; but to learn is to be unlike; and, since we can 
never cease to learn, w r e can never know. I am a simple man, most 
sage Scholiast, and it ill-beseemeth me thus to dispute -with thee. Pri¬ 
thee keep me no longer from thy erudite discourse. 

Scholiast : We will now suppose the feast prepared, and that the 
guests have arrived. After saluting the host, they entered the bath. 
The custom of bathing and anointing seems to be more ancient than 
that of accubation ; for Homer says, in Odyss. viii.: 

‘A train attends 

Around the baths, the bath the King ascends; 

(Untasted joy since that disastrous hour 
He sailed, defeated, from Calypso’s bower.) 

He bathes, the damsels with officious toil 
Shed sweets, shed unguents in a shower of oil. 

Then o’er his limbs a gorgeous robe he spreads, 

And to the feast magnificently treads.’ 

Again, he says of Telemachus and his companion : 

‘From room to room their eager view they bend, 

Then to the bath, a beauteous pile, descend? 

So Xenophon, in his ‘ Banquet,’ says: ‘After having done bathing and 
anointing, as was the custom before meals, they went into the eating- 
room.’ So Petronius Arbiter, the favorite of Nero, in his ‘ Satyricon,’ 
says : ‘ It would have taken too long to note every particular, so we 
entered the bath. . . . As for Trimalchio, after being sluiced with per- 
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fumes, he was rubbed dry/ Among the Greeks the bath was dispensed 
with, and ablutions in the dining-room substituted, as we sometimes 
read, and see depicted. The bath being completed, and the ointments 
and perfumes rendering the guests as savory and unctuous as possible, 
they were provided with slippers ; and frequently, among the wealthy 
with ccenatory garments, of a light and fanciful color, beautifully em¬ 
broidered. Thus cleansed, scented, and habited, the banquet-hall was 
entered. 

PiscAToit: Hold thou there, most learned Scholiast, until I pull up 
the poles of our comrades. ’T is near two hours they have been set. 
Aha ! there is no bait on Poeta’s hook. Either he forgot to put it on, 
or some fish hath taken it; most likely the former. Perhaps’tis a 
trick which he hath to lure some strange fish ; therefore I will set it 
again. Bless me! I have a fish on Venator s hook ; a poor little fish- 
ling, not so big as your little finger, so weak it could not make the float 
to bob. I think I will not take it off, for Venator will have much joy 
to pull it out; and beside, some larger fish, seeing this one, may make 
bold to seize the hook, for there have been rumors of pickerel hereabouts. 
How close the air is about us, and so loaded with fragrance that the 
sweetness is oppressive. The swallows fly low, and dip their wings in 
the waters ; and now that the birds are hushed, the frogs begin to pipe 
their strain. Hist! I hear the young thunders rollicking over the west¬ 
ern hills. We shall have a shower anon. Therefore hasten thy dis¬ 
course. 

Scholiast : The guests then took their places at the table upon the 
triclinia. There being usually three in the houses of the Romans; the 
first (or sum?nus) and middle (or medius) beds were for guests, the low¬ 
est (or imus) for the master of the establishment and his family, he lying 
in the first place of the last bed, next to the last place of the middle. 
The most honorable guest was assigned the last place of the middle 
bed, next to the master ; with this exception the first place was deemed 
that of honor in every bed. Confirmatory of this, Sir Thomas Browne, 
in his ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ and Becker, in his 1 Exemsus on the 
Banquet/ in Gallus, cite the language of Sallust, describing the feast 
made by Perpenna unto Sertorius, at which the General was assassin¬ 
ated : l Igitur discubuere , Sertorius inferior in medio lecto supra Fa - 
bius ; Antonio in summo ; Infra scriba Scrtorii Versius ; alter scriba 
Mcccenas in imo } medius inter Tarquitium, et dominum Perpcnnam / 
Plutarch says Antony lay next Sertorius ; but upon this point he is at 
variance with Sallust and Seneca. The guests being thus disposed, 
reclined leaning upon the left elbow, the back being advanced and sup¬ 
ported by a pillow. The second lay with his back to the first, in such 
a manner that his 4iead attained about the bosom of his fellow; and 
thus it was at the Last Supper, John leaned upon the bosom of our 
Saviour. The rest took similar positions. The place of honor at Gre¬ 
cian banquets was second upon the first ( sumrnus) bed, next the mas¬ 
ter. The women sat upon the triclinia of the Greeks, and this was 
practicable, as their tables were small and numerous ; but it was other¬ 
wise among the Romans, whose tables were one and continuous. The 
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women of the latter mixed up promiscuously with the men, according 
to affection or favor, as Juvenal says : 

* Gremio jacuit, nova nupta marite.* 

Sentonius says that Caligula at his feasts placed successively in order 
below him his sisters, with whom he lived in a criminal manner. What 
the moral effects of this custom were must be very evident. The mo¬ 
dem Archestratus says : ‘ II faut croire aussi qu’il se fauisait par-ci par- 
la quelques outrages a la pudeur, dans des repas ou l’on depassait fre- 
quemment les homes de la temperance, sur des lits ou les deux sexes 
etaient meles, et ou il n’etait pas rare de voir une partie des convives 
endormis.’ So Cicero, in the II. in Cat, (this and the preceding sen¬ 
tence standing better in the original, I do not translate): 4 Q,ui mihi 
accubantes in conviviis, complexi mulieres impudicas, vino languidi, 
confecti cibo, sertis redimiti, unguentis obliti, debilitati stmpis, eructant 
sermonibus suis csedun bonomm, atque urbis incendia.’ Furthermore, 
you may read of this, if it be your like, in the conclusion of Trimal- 
chio’s banquet, as given in the tenth chapter of the Satyricon. 


THE OUTWARD-BOUND SHIP. 


BT ISAAC B i O 1 I I. LAM. 


The rosy sun-set’s latest blush 
On lofty spar and snowy sail, 

Glows like the evanescent flush 
That lights Consumption’s features pale: 
The pennon from the slim mast-head 
Streams out its tongue of scarlet glow; 
A cloud of canvas is out-spread, 

The dripping anchor climbs the prow; 
From busy wharf and crowded pier 
Reverberates the parting cheer; 

And bending to the freshening breeze, 

The sharp prow leaneth to the seas. 

And those who stay, and those who part, 
Brother and sister, child and sire, 

Oh! when will they meet, heart to heart, 
In happy homes, by household fire ? 
Weeks, months may roll their weary way, 
Long years in slow succession pass; 
Those golden locks bo turned to gray, 

Or sink in age beneath the grass; 

Yet still those exiles may delay; 

And they who wait along the shore, 

In bitterness of heart deplore 
The absent, that return no more! 
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The brave ship melteth fast from sight 
Beneath the deepening shades of night; 

The sea-boys on the rocking mast 
On the dim shore have looked their last 
And only the black surge behold. 

And moon and stars of spangled gold. 

Fast clinging to the slippery spar, 

Through spray and tears that dim their eye, 
They fancy in each burning star 
The light of home they can descry. 

In vain the hoarse-voiced seamen call, 

In vain the tumbling billows roar; 

On Fancy’s ear there only fall 
The last fond accents of the shore! 

On speeds the ship. "With tattered sail 
She bravely battleth with the gale; 

Her ribs of oak, her bands of steel 
Tremble from bulwark-height to keel; 

Yet liko an iron-clad knight she braves 
Triumphant, the assaulting waves. 

What though the wild, tempestuous night 
Enfold her with its solemn gloom? 

What though the breakers, ghastly white, 
Monaco inevitable doom ? 

What though tho rigging snap liko threads, 
And the broad main-sail rend in shreds? 

Safe on their path the wanderers roll 
O’er sunken rock and treacherous shoaL 

On speeds the ship. A southern sky 
Bends o’er them its celestial dome ; 

Soft sparkling waters greet the eye, 

And gentle breezes fan the foam; 

A spicy breath from groves of palm, 

Laden with aromatic balm, 

Blows o’er them, mingled with perfume 
Of golden fruit and honeyed bloom ; 

Green shores adorned with tropic woods, 

Gay grottoes, island solitudes ; 

Savannahs, where palmettos screen 
The Indian’s hut with living green, 

All liko a weird, delicious dream 
On their enchanted senses beam. 

In San-Francisco’s placid bay 

They furl at last tho storm-torn sail; 

And forth the exiles take their way 
To San-Joaquin’s sultry vale; 

Or where the cliffs gleam cold and pale, 

And Siiasteus mountain-torrents pour; 
And there in gulch and gorge they toil; 

On river-bars they delve the soil, 

To sift the precious golden ore. 

And there shall end each giddy dream 

That lured them far from home and friend; 
There end tho vision's dazzling gleam, 

That cheats so many to their bier; 

There end the vain, delusive scheme, 

With the lone burial and the tear! 

Neva - York , April , 1855. 
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HAVANA SEGAR-SMOKE. 

IN THE CITY. 


BY HENRY P. LELAND. 

* From thence we wont to Havana, the first sight of which agreeably surprised me. We lodged 
altogether in one khan, and I had the view of a city that was large, populous, full of handsome 
people, and well fortified. We employed some days in walking up and down the de licious gardens 
that surrounded it; and we all agreed that Havana was justly said to bo seated in a paradise.’ 

Arabian Nights. 

Now do n’t Bay, 4 Pshaw! the fellers that wrote that hook never 
heard of Havana.’ Who said they did ? I only substituted Havana 
for Damascus ; and what is more, all through this article, intend to do 
just as I please. My friend Brick, who appeared in the May number 
of this Magazine, having engaged too freely in the attractions offered 
at the capital of this ‘ ever-faithful island,’ is now hors du combat , 
or we 1 count him out,* and has engaged me to handle the papers for 
him ; and since he can’t give in his experience, here goes for mine. 
Beautiful Cuba ! 

If on your first visit to Havana — with information of hotel-life 
gleaned only from the Revere, St. Nicholas, or St. Charles — you 
expect to find accommodations similar to these, great will he your dis¬ 
appointment ; but if you have prepared your mind by the diligent pe¬ 
rusal of such sketches of the island as 1 the low, radical, vulgar, literary ’ 
men have from time to time set forth, you will find the scant-furnished 
rooms of the Havana hotels exactly in keeping with the requirements 
of the climate. Not but what there are days when a prevailing 
‘ norther ’ would make you long for the comfortable carpets, and all 
that sort of thing, appertaining to a rugged climate ; but then they are 
so few that in this capital of ‘ The Isola Bella of the Carribean,’ as 

B-calls Cuba, there is only an occasional hint at such a thing as 

frost. Be that as it may, I found the cement floor of my chamber, the 
unglazed windows, the X bed-stead, with only a thin mattress, but a 
thick mosquito-bar ; the one chair, one writing-table, one wash-stand, 
one looking-glass, yes ! pitcher and howl; two yards and a half of 
Canton matting— amply sufficient furniture. Beside, if a friend called 
on me, had n’t I a very large trunk to offer him — for a chair ? Vamos / 
It’s just as well to introduce a few Spanish words, they round off a 
sentence. 

This is my first morning in Havana. Were I asked to candidly write 
down my first impressions in two words and a half, they should he 
Moorish. White-wash. Having taken an inventory of the furniture 
I was temporarily master of in my chamber, and ‘ toiletted,’ I descended 
to the sala or hall, and in a few minutes the breakfast-bell rang. 
Waiting for the ladies to sail past me. What a delightful air of com¬ 
fort there was in those light, flowing, muslin morning-dresses! What 
attractions in the dark eyes, and darker tresses ! Beautiful Cuba! I 
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took my seat at table in front of strange dishes. An old friend at my 
right hand, in the shape of a bottle of red wine, I cheerfully greeted, 
and poured a part of him into the half-filled goblet of ice and water. 
Beautiful Cuba! We drank sante to the fried bananas, roasted yams, 
eternal fried eggs, and I can’t tell the names of how many more 
dishes, winding up all with a cup of coffee and roll. Breakfast finished, 
the next thing was a segar, and now, said I, let us see the Havana, 
that I am going to smoke. For years I’ve been puffing away at 
Figaros, Portagas, Flor de Cabanas, and I do n’t know how many more 
brands, including Neptunos, JEsculapios, and Higueras ; let me go out 
into the highways and invite the canaille in—the nameless segars, the 
unbranded one3 — and give them a trial. As I walked out of the hotel 
into the street, the intense lightness and brightness of the sun-light 
almost blinded me. I looked for the side-walk ; in the Calle Inquisi¬ 
tor, at the corner of the Calle de Luz, there was none. What was I 
to do ? Such a thing as a street without a side-walk was hard to 
understand. Luckily I remembered the 1 Irishman ’ who found ‘ the 
middle of the street the best side of the way,’ and siding with him, I 
boldly struck out. But all my calculations were knocked on the head, 
and I just escaped a similar fate from a volante , which, dashing up be¬ 
hind me — the street not being paved, its approach was unheard —just 
gave me time to jump aside as it whirled past. A very odd affair is a 
volante , especially at first sight. If Callot, in one of his wildest fan¬ 
tasies, had drawn one, I should not have been astonished. But then 
they are so comfortable to ride in ! Granted ; and the long shafts, and 
the high wheels, and the old-fashioned chaise-body, and the driver, who 
rides horseback, all covered with trimmings, and the many silver- 
buckles, are forgotten as you dash along, making the street-w’alkers fly 
right and left. Beautiful Cuba! Oh ! what a contrivance it would 

be for New-York. What a great assistant in reforms. B-, who is 

a great philanthropist, when he first saw a volante — I was with him 
at the time — clutched me convulsively by the arm. ‘ At last,’ said 
he, ‘ I see a worthy object of compassion. My energies shall all be 
devoted to purchasing that vehicle, horse, and nigger, conveying them 
to New-York, and then liberating them on Broadway. What office do 
you suppose they ’ll elect me to, in compensation ? * The quitrin or 
the volante is to the Habanera what a bonnet is to an American lady; 
she can’t go out of doors without it. The narrowness of the side-walks 
in the Havana streets, and ‘ old custom ’ prevent the Havana lady walk¬ 
ing out, and thus the volantes are always in demand. In wealthy 
families, one volante is always in waiting, ready to start wherever the 
ladies’ fancy leads them ; and often each lady in the house has her 
own private vehicle. In a little pamphlet called ‘ Pasaticmpo de las 
Damas en la Is!a de Cuba ,’ you will find in that part of it called ‘ The 
New Oracle,’ the following question: 


‘ Con que content-are <i mi amada t 
What will content my lady-love? * 


A very knotty question, and which, if well solved, I thought the book- 
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seller deserved the peseta he asked for the book. It gives seven answers. 
We will take the first: 

* Bn sostenUndola quitrin, 

Contenta la tcndras sin jin. 

In keeping for her a quitrin , 

Ever contented she ’ll be seen.’ 

Which answer shows what a quitrin will do, and is more gallant than 
another to the same question : 

* Aunque la muger es mncbU de lujo, 

Prueba con taaago brujo.' * 

Consider me walking all this time past houses with front-doors large 
enough for the volante to drive in and out, with windows ten or twelve 
feet high, and five or six broad, with iron bars, a la menagerie, from top 
to bottom ; inside shutters, a la New-York, and the aforesaid windows 
reaching within a foot of the ground; construct these houses of stone¬ 
walls, two feet thick, and then blue, yellow, or pink-wash them outside ; 
make them two stories high, and, as it is now about eleven o’clock in 
the morning, shut the shutters tight, so that you can see nothing of the 
interior, and let us walk down the shady side of the Calle de Merca - 
deres . * I see a segar-shop ; there is a Murillo-like tone in all its colors, 
save the white wrappers of cigarritos ; four or five men are rolling up 
tabacos, and in I go, buy a bundle of segars, just tied up in ribbon of 
one of the two national colors, yellow or red — (think of this, reader, 
when next you open a box) — and, fresh as grass, light it and start out. 
There is an aroma about these nameless segars reminding one of coffee 
made by the Acadicns of Louisiana ; if you are nervous, do n’t smoke 
them. Go to Carvajal, in the Calle de San Ignacio, or any other 
good manufacturer, choose segars Pajizo color, and be satisfied. 

And now having a bundle of segars for a companion, and with all 
faith in ounceSy pesos, pesetas , and reales for guides, let’s see the city. 
Came to the Calle de Obispo , looked up and down, saw a large build¬ 
ing to my right hand, turned toward it. It’s the Governor’s palace, 
and in front of it the beautiful square, or Plaza de Armas ; but the 
sun’s rays are too hot to allow a walk there now, although I feel an in¬ 
tense desire to stand under palm-trees and do the Oriental for a few 
minutes. Walk on, however, keeping in the shade as much as possible, 
and, after turning up a street, see at its corner a sign I’ve heard of 
before, 4 La Dominica .’ Oh! yes ! that’s the place, and in I go to 
refresh. Well, a cafe is about the same thing from Cape-Cod to Jeru¬ 
salem, the only difference is in the traveller ; and as this sage observa¬ 
tion flowed through my brains, having lit a fresh segar, disposed of a 
bottle of Scotch ale, and bought a lot of Dominica tickets, I was slowly 
making my way along the street, when a grave-looking old gentleman, 
in a clean shirt and straw-hat, waved his hand for a light, murmuring 
‘ Candela .’ He took the segar, and having succeeded in striking a light 
in one comer of it, gave it back, saying: ‘ Sir, I am very much obliged 
to you ; ’ and this he did without speaking a word ! It was done by a 


• Translate this for yourself; I’m out of dictionary. 
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certain turn of the hand as he gave back the segar. How it’s done, I 

can’t tell. I practised one afternoon with B-, the result of which 

was the burning of two fingers and some reversed blessings, but no 
poetry of motion. 

There is a pleasant little walk — Cortina de Valdes — along the 
harbor, not far from La Dominica; over the water the Moro Castle 
and the fort Cabanas look down on you ; opposite is the little town of 
Casa Blanca, where Captain Canot saw a few slavers ; while oft' in the 
harbor lie vessels at anchor. Turning from here, in a short walk, you 
are in the noble old Cathedral, the burial-place of Columbus, who, not 
having had the foresight of Shakespeare, or his ability to curse, has in 
consequence had his remains moved about from one place to another, 
till at last they have brought his ashes here. An urn containing them 
is placed in the wall to the right of the main altar, and before it on a 
marble slab is a bust, in basso relievo , of the ‘ Giver of a New World,* 
under which, in gilt letters, you read : 

1 0 ! restos y imagen del grande Colon, 

Mil aiglos annul gmrdados en la urna. 

Yen la remembraucia de nuestra nadon.* 

The exterior of the Cathedral, with its sombre hue and time-worn look, 
hardly prepare you for the brightness of its interior decorations ; awak¬ 
ing few religious sentiments except, perhaps, an adoration for some ani¬ 
mate ornaments of the church, who kneel here and there on the marble 
pavement. 

The Bishop’s Gardens, though sadly neglected, still form for the 
stranger a beautiful overture to the abundant wealth of tropical vege¬ 
tation. Beneath the shade of feathery palms, under bread-fruit trees, 
along alleys of bamboos and unpickled mangoes, by sheets of water, 
where rose-red lilies float, and by the running stream that skirts the 
broad walk, I wandered one sun-lit morning. The fresh land-breeze 
stole softly through the foliage, fanning my face ; bright flowers bloomed 
in the gay parterre in front of the ruined house ; birds winged their 
way across the shaded walks. Beautiful Cuba! I saw no trail there 
of that ‘ old serpent * which disturbed Miss Bremer in Cuba; the only 
approach to ‘ a snake in the grass * was a very old negro, who rose 
slowly out of a clump of rose-bushes as I passed the parterre. Had he 
told me he was a black eunuch, sent to conduct me to the palace of 
‘ Sehemselnihar,’ or down into a hole in the ground, where a big genii 
sat guarding a treasure, I was in the mood to follow him anywhere, and 
believe every thing. But he only asked for segars. Viewing his ex¬ 
treme age and infirmities, I gave him a ‘ quarter,* which, after atten¬ 
tively turning over, he handed back, shaking his head and mumbling: 

‘ No me gusta, Sc nor ! * (No go, Sir.) * I took it, found that it was 
an American piece, and gave him a veritable real fucrte , or shilling ; 
great was his joy thereat. What a possession is wisdom, ’specially 
arithmetical! The aged negro stirred up the animals confined in the 
cages, and said, pointing to a savage-looking brute of the tom-cat-tiger 


* Never mind, the time’s coming when these chaps will be glad to get ‘quarter.’— Note 
BY B -. 
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species, that he could put his arm into the cage, and the animal would 
not bite it. I looked at his arm, and believed him. On the ride out to 
these gardens, you pass many beautiful private residences, their care¬ 
fully-tended grounds filled with beautiful flowers, at least at this time 
of year. 

The Market-Places in the Havana offer attractions to the stranger by 
the variety, queer shapes, and colors of fruits, vegetables, etc. To look 
at them, one seems to realize the magic fish, flesh, fruit, and other fancy 
articles of the ‘ Arabian Nights.* Of a truth, Cuba is Nature’s paint¬ 
box. 

Toward sun-set, it is pleasant to ride out in volante or quitrin (the 
only difference that I notice between them is, that the quitrin has a 
movable top, while the volante has a stationary one) to the Paseo de 
Tacon, roll along this splendid road, admire the fountains, statues, 
trees, and the beautiful senoras as they ride by — particularly the lat¬ 
ter. Then to the Paseo de Isabella Segunda , over which, too, a con¬ 
tinuous line of vehicles roll leisurely, or rattle quickly along. The 
thunder of wheels dies away gradually after sunset, and then if you 
have n’t the opera, or theatre, tertidia , or any thing else to attend to, 
ride to the Plaza de Armas , and listen to the military hand performing 
there every night between eight and nine o’clock. If you like a sail or 
row in the harbor, it is hut a short walk to the wharf, and I can assure 
you that there are a great many beauties in one of these night excursions 
over the harbor. Beautiful Cuba! 

I do n’t believe that even Sir Charles Coldstream would have said, 
had he ever visited Cuba, that 1 there was nothing in it.’ 

The curtain of black letters is falling over the white sheet. The 
play is over. You who have not visited Cuba, go there ; for you know 
not how long it may be ere its romance yields to reality, or how soon 
some parodizing Spaniard may sing: 

* Cartas le tueron venidas 
Que Habana era ganada. 

Las cartas ech6 en el fuego, 

Y al mensagero matava. 

Ay de mi, 01 Cuba! ’ 

* Letters to the monarch tell 
How Havana’s city fell. 

In the fire the carcla he sticked, 

And the messenger he kicked. 

Ah I my eye, oh! Cuba! ’ 


LIFE AND DEATH: AN EXTRACT. 

‘ Oh ! when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 

Which living waves when thou didst cease to live, 

And saw around me the wide fields revive 

With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her happy birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought, to those she could not bring! * 

Btbow. 

VOL. XLV. 40 
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Tub Odoherty Papers of the late William Maginn, LL.D. Annotated by Dr. Siiel- 
tox Mackenzie, Editor of ‘Sheil’s Sketches of the Irish Bar/ ‘ The Noctes Ambro- 
sianie,’etc. In two volumes: pp. 757. New-York: J. S. Rkdfikld, Number 34, 
Beek man-street. 

It was said truly of Maginn, says the annotator of these two handsome 
volumes, in a brief and well-written preface, that he * resembled Swift, not 
merely in his wit, but in the utter carelessness with which he regarded the 
fate of the productions of his genius. If they served the purpose of the 
moment, whether it were to make a minister tremble or a lady smile, the 
Doctor never troubled himself farther about his thunder or his jest. They 
might be claimed by any passer-by, for no one ever contributed more to the 
fame of others, or so completely disregarded his own. He had, adds Dr. 
Mackenzie, ‘what might be called a fatal facility of composition. The stores 
of his learning and knowledge were so vast that his memory ever found 
them exhaustless. The composition of a magazine-article, no matter what 
the subject, appeared to involve scarcely any thing more than the mere 
manual labor of putting it upon paper. He rarely had occasion to refer to 
authorities. He was a great reader, and what he once read, he never forgot. 
Few men were equal to him in conversation, though he was the reverse of a 
‘ great talker.’ It was the variety of topics upon which he threw light, and 
not the diffuseness of his remarks, which gave a proper idea of the wealth 
of his conversation. Meet him when you might, turn the discourse into 
whatever channel you pleased, he was master of every subject, the most 
recondite as well as the most familiar. He was careless of fame, and too 
fond of society and its temptations; yet all that he wrote was marked with 
originality and learning, wit and satire. His writings include a large range 
of subjects — poetry, politics, classics,, antiquities, history, criticism, and 
fiction.’ 

The l Odolierty Papers ,’ of which the two volumes before us are com¬ 
posed, were mainly written for the pages of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.* Sel¬ 
dom has the reader encountered, in the same compass, such a wonderful 
variety of subject, and mode of handling the different themes. Humor and 
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satire, learning and sentiment, wit and wisdom, are scattered with a lavish 
hand through the entire work. As a keen observer of the 4 ways of the 
world,* we can hardly recal Maginn’s superior. His 4 Maxims ’ alternate 
from 4 grave to gay, from lively to severe,* with most remarkable felicity. 
He must have been an accomplished gourmet , who knew the 4 science of 
dining well,* in all its particulars. His eulogies of imbibition, and his 
learned dissertations upon its different varieties, must shock the sensibilities 
of the total-prohibitionists of our time. But omitting farther comment, let 
us pass to a few selections from the first volume, reserving the second, with 
its quaint classicality, and various entertainment, for consideration in our 
next number. We commence with a few of the 4 Maxims,* pending which, 
read the account of their origin: 

‘ 1 was one day in the Salopian Coffee-house, near Charing-Cross, taking a bowl of 
ox-tail soup, when a venerable and imposing-looking gentleman came in. The coffee- 
room of that house is small ? and it so happened that every box was occupied — that is, 
had a gentleman or two in it The elderly gentleman looked about a little confused, 
and every body in the room gazed at him, without offering him a share of any table. 
Such is the politeness and affability of the English. 1 instantly rose and requested him 
to be seated opposite me. lie complied with a bow; and, after he had ordered what he 
wanted, we fell into conversation. He was a thoughtful man, who delivered his sen¬ 
tences in a weighty and well-considered style. He did not say much, but what he did 
say was marked with the impress of thought. I found indeed that he was a man of 
only one reflection; but that was a great one. He cast his eve solemnly over the 
morning paper, which happened to contain the announcement ot many bankruptcies. 
This struck the kev-note or his one reflection. 1 Sir,’ said he to me, laying down the 
paper, and taking his spoon cautiously between his fingers, without making any attempt 
to lift it to his mouth, ‘Sir, I have now lived in this world sixty-three years, through 
at least forty of which I have not been a careless or inattentive spectator of what has 
been passing around me j and I have uniformly found, when a man lives annually on a 
sum to than his year’s income — sav five hundred, or five thousand, or five hundred 
thousand pounds — for the sum makes no difference — that that man’s accounts are 
clear at the end of the twelvemonth, and that he does not run into debt. On the con¬ 
trary, I have uniformly found, when a man lives annually on a sum more than his 
year’s income — say five hundred, five thousand, or five hundred thousand pounds — 
for the sum makes no difference — that that man’s accounts are liable, at the end of the 
twelve-month, to get into confusion, and that it must end by his running into debt. 
Believe me, Sir, that such is the result of my forty and odd years’ experience in the 
world.’ 

* The oracular gravity in which this sentence was delivered — for he paused between 
every word, I might say between every syllable, and kept the uplifted spoon all the 
time in suspense between the plate of mulligatawny and nis lip, which did not receive 
the savory contents until the last syllable died away — struck me with peculiar empha¬ 
sis, and I puzzled my brain to draw out, if possible, something equally profound to give 
in return. Accordingly, after looking straight across at him for a minute, with my 
head firmly imbedded on my hands, while my elbows rested on the table, I addressed 
him thus: ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ I Save only lived thirty-three years in the world, and cannot, 
of course, boast of the vast experience which you have'had; neither have my reason¬ 
ing faculties been exerted so laboriously as yours appear to have been ; but from twenty 
years’ consideration, I can assure you that t have observed it as a general rule, admit¬ 
ting of no exception, and thereby in itself forming an exception to a general rule, that 
if a man walks through Piccadilly, or the Strand, or Oxford-street — for the street 
makes no difference, provided it be of sufficient length — without an umbrella or other 
defence against a shower, during a heavy fall of rain, he is inevitably wet; while, on 
the contrary, if a man walks through Picadilly, or the Strand, or Oxford-street — for 
the street makes no difference — during fine dry weather, he runs no chance whatever 
of being wet to the skin. Believe me, Sir, that such is the result of my twenty and 
odd years’ experience in the world.’ 

/ The elderly gentleman had by this time finished his soup. 1 Sir,’ said he, * I agree 
with you. I like to hear rational conversation. Be so good as to give me your card. 
Here is mine; name an early day to dine w’ith me. Waiter, what’s to pay ? Will you, 
Sir, try my snuff? I take thirty-seven. I wish you, Sir, a good morning.’ So saying, 
he quitted the box, leaving me to ruminate upon the discovery made by a man who had 
lived sixty-three years in the world, and had observed its ways for forty and odd years 
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of that period. I thought with myself that I, too, if I set about it seriously to reflect, 
might perhaps come to something as striking and original/ 

Have n’t you encountered, reader, just such a solemn, stupid, pompous 
bore as this? We have, in our time, nor is the race by any means yet 
extinct Very different is the oracularism of Mr. Odoherty himself, as you 
shall presently see: 

* A punster, during dinner, is a most inconvenient animal. He should therefore be 
immediately discomfited. The art of discomfiting a punster is this: Pretend to be 
deaf; and after he has committed his pun, and just before he expects people to laugh 
at it, beg his pardon, and reauest him to repeat it again. After you have made him do 
this three times, say, 4 Oh! that is a pun, I Believe. I never knew a punster venture a 
third exhibition under similar treatment. It requires a little nicety, so as to make him 
repeat it in proper time. If well done, the company laugh at the punster, and then he 
is ruined for ever/ 

* A pine singer, after dinner, is a still greater bore, for be stops the wine. This we 
pardon in a slang or drinking-song, for such things serve as shoeing-horns to draw on 
more bottles, by jollifying your host; so that, though the supply may be slow, it is 
more copious in the end; but a fine song-singer only serves to put people in mind of 
tea. You therefore not only lose the circulation of the bottle while he is getting 
through his crotchets and quavers, but he actually tends to cut off the final supply. 
He, then, by all means, is to be discouraged. These fellows are always most insuner- 
ablv conceited, so that it is not very easy to keep them down ; but it is possible, never¬ 
theless. One of the best rules is, as soon as he nas sung the first verse, and while he is 
taking breath for the second, applaud him most vociferously, as if all was over, and say 
to the gentleman farthest from you at table, that you admire the conclusion of this 
song very much. It is ten to one but his musical pride will take affront, and he will 
refuse to sing any more, saying cr muttering something savage about your want of 
taste or politeness; for that, of course, you will not care three straws, having extin¬ 
guished liim. If the company press him to go on, you are safe, for he will then 
decidedly grow restive, to show his importance, and you will escape his songs for the 
rest of the evening. 

4 Or, after he has really done, and is sucking in the bravo of the people at table, 
stretch across to him and say: ‘You sung that very well, Mr. A-a-a, very well iudeed; 
but did you not , (laying a most decided emphasis upon the not f ) did you not bear Mr. 
Incledox, or Mr. Braham, (or any body else whom you think most annoying to him,) 
sing in some play, pantomime, or something?’ When he answers ‘No,’ in a pert, 
snappish style — for all these people are asses—resume your most erect posture, 
and say quite audibly to your next neighbor, 4 So I thought / This twice repeated is a 
dose/ 

4 A story-teller is so often a mighty pleasant fellow that it may be deemed a difficult 
matter to decide whether he ought to* be stopped or not. In case, however, that it be 
required, far the best way of doing it is this: After he has discharged his first tale, sav 
across, to some confederate, (for this method requires confederates, like some jugglers’ 
tricks,) 4 Number one. 1 As soon as he has told a second, in like manner say, 4 Aurnfar 
two / Perhaps he may perceive it. and if so, he stops; if not, the very moment his 
third story is told, laugh out ouite loud, and cry to your friend, 4 1 trouble you for the 
sovereign. You see I was right, when I bettea that he would tell these three stories 
exactly in that order, in the first twenty minutes after his arrival in the room.’ Depeud 
on it, ne is mum after that/ 

4 What I said in Maxim Third, of stopping punsters, must be understood with reserva¬ 
tion. Puns are frequently provocative. One day, after dinner with a Nabob, he was 
giving us Madeira: 

‘ London—East-India — picked—particular; ’ 

then a second thought struck him, and he remembered that he had a few flasks of Con¬ 
stantin in the house, and he produced one. He gave us just a glass a-piece. We 
became clamorous for another, but the old qui-hi was firm in refusal. 4 Well, well,’ 
said Sydney Smith, a man for whom I have a particular regard, 4 since we can’t double 
the Cape, we must e’en go back to Madeira/ We all laughed — our host most of all — 
and he too, luckily, had his joke. ‘Be of Good Hope, you shall double it;’ at which 
we all laughed still more immoderately, and drank the second flask/ 

4 You may always ascertain whether you are in a city or a village by finding out 
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whether the inhabitants do or do not care for, or speak about any thing, three days 
after it has happened.’ 

* Be on your guard when you hear a young lady speak slightingly of a young gentle¬ 
man with whom she has any sort of acquaintance. She is probably in love with him, 
and will be sure to remember what you say after she is married. But if you have been 
heedless enough to follow her lead, and abuse him, you must make the"best of it. If 
you have a great face, go boldly at once, and. drawing her into a corner, say: ‘Ahha! 
do you remember a certain conversation we had? Did you think I was not up to your 
tricks all the time ? ’ Or, better still, take the bull by the horns, and say: ‘ So ho! you 
lucky dog. I could have prophesied this long ago. She and I were" always at you 
when we met; she thought I did not see through the afluir. Poor girl! she was des¬ 
perately in for it, to be sure. By Jupiter 1 what a fortunate fellow you have been ! * 
etc., etc. Or, best of all, follow my own plan: that is, do n’t call till the honeymoon is 
over.’ 

‘ It is the prevailing humbug for authors to abstain from putting their names on their 
title-pages; and well may I call this a humbug, since of every book that ever attracts 
the smallest attention, the author is instantly just as well known as if he had clopt his 
portrait to the beginning of it. This nonsense sometimes annoys me; and I have a 
never-failing method. My way is this: I do not, as other people do, utter modest, 
mincing little compliments, in hopes of seeing the culprit blusn, and thereby betray 
himself This is much too pretty treatment for a man guilty of playing upon the pub¬ 
lic ; and, beside, few of them can blush. I pretend the most perfect ignorance of the 
prevailing, and ; of course, just suspicion; and the moment the work is mentioned, I 
Degin to abuse it up hill and down dale. The companv tip me the wink, nod, frown in 
abundance — no matter. On I go, mordiem , and one of two things is the result, namely, 
either the anonymous hero waxeth wroth, and in that case the cat is out of the poke 
for ever and a day; or he takes it in good part, keeping his countenance with perfect 
composure; and then it is proved that ne is really a sensible fellow, and by consequence 
really has a right to follow his own fancies, however ridiculous.’ 

* Nothing is so humiliating to a man of reflection, on awaking in the morning, as the 
conviction which forces itself upon him that he has been drunk the night before. I do 
not mean, gentle reader, that he repents him of having been drunk — this he will, of 
course, consider meritorious — but he cannot help the intruding persuasion, that all the 
things he uttered after he entered into a state oi civilation (if he recollects any thing 
about them) were utter stupidities, which he mistook at the time for either wit, wisdom, 
or eloquence.’ 

* Much is said about the French politeness. I do not think them a polite people, and 
for this reason: In France, if you ever do get drunk, it must be while the ladies are at 
table; for they quit it along with you. Now, I hold it to be a proof of utter want of 
politeness to get drunk before women; and not to get drunk at all, proves a man to be 
equally unfit Tor a state of civilation .’ 

Understand that when a man, very drunk, utters the word * civilation ’ for 
civilization, he is held by Major Odoherty as having exceeded the bounds 
of sobriety. 

We must close our extracts with the following boisterous, roystering, rol¬ 
licking song, which for affluence and variety of adjectives it would be hard 
to surpass: 

* There was a lady lived at Leith, 

A lady very stylish, man; 

And yet, in spite of all her teeth, 

She fell in love with an Irishman. 

A nasty, ugly Irishman, 

A wild, tremendous Irishman — 

A tearing, swearing, thumping, bumping, ramping, roaring Irishman. 

* His face was no ways beautiful, 

For with small-pox’t was scarred across; 

And the shoulders of the ugly dog 
Were almost doubled a yard across. 

Oh! the lump of an Irishman, 

The whisky-aevouring Irishman — 

The great he-rogue, with his wonderful brogue, the fighting, rioting Irishman. 
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‘One of his eyes was bottle-green, 

And the other eye was out, my dear; 

And the calves of his wicked-looking legs 
Were more than two feet about, my dear. 

Oh! the great big Irishman, 

The rattling, battling Irishman — 

The stamping, ramping, swaggering, staggering, leathering swash of an Irishman 

1 He took so much of Lundy-Foot, 

That he used to snort and snuffle, oh! 

And in shape and size the fellow’s neck 
Was as bad as the neck of a buffalo. 

Oh! the horrible Irishman, 

The thundering, blundering Irishman — 

The slashing, dashing, smashing, lashing, thrashing, hashing Irishman. 

1 His name was a terrible name indeed, 

Being Timothy Thady Mulligan : 

And whenever he emptied his tumbler of punch, 

He’d not rest till he filled it full again. 

The boozing, bruising Irishman, 

The ’toxicaied Irishman — 

The whisky, frisky, rummy, gummy, brandy, no dandy Irishman. 

• This was the lad the lady loved, 

Like all the girls of quality; 

And he broke the skulls of the men of Leith, 

Just by the way of jollity. 

Oh! the leathering Irishman, 

The barbarous, savage Irishman — 

The hearts of the maids and the gentlemen’s heads were' bothered, I’m sure, by this 

Irishman.’ 

We have again to commend Dr. Mackenzie as a judicious and able anno¬ 
tator. He has thrown light upon much which, at this late day, but for him 
would scarcely have been understandable. Moreover, ho has furnished no 
small fund of original anecdote, which keeps worthy company with the 
entertaining text of his author. The volumes are distinguished externally 
by the neatness which characterizes all the issues of Redfield’s popular 
press. 


Harper’s Statistical Gazetteer of the World. Particularly describing the United 
States of America, Canada, New-Brunswick, and Nova-Scotia. By J. Calvin Smith. 
Illustrated by Seven Maps. In one Volume: pp. 1950. New-York: Harper and 
B roTHERS : Printing-House, Franklin Square. 

This ponderous volume is one of the most reliable gazetteers we have 
ever encountered. We have tested it on half-a-hundred occasions, and have 
never found it to fail in imparting precisely the information we desired. It 
embraces within one volume a greater number of names than any other ga¬ 
zetteer now in existence, arranged on a methodical plan, and combining cor¬ 
rectness of statement with the latest and most reliable statistics of popula¬ 
tion, commerce, national industries, navigation, rail-roads, etc. A conspicu¬ 
ous feature of the work is to enter the proper name of each place in strictly 
alphabetical order, as it appears in the language of the country. The most 
important places in ancient geography appear in proper order, as also those 
of the old European provinces. It contains * a world of information.’ 
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Now and Then: a Discursive Poem. Delivered before the Young Men’s Institute, 

Hartford, (Conn.,) February 27th, 1855. By George H. Clark. Published by 

Bequest: pp. 44. Hartford: F. A. Brown. 

We had heard, both from the public press and from private sources, of 
the delivery of the above-named poem, on the occasion alluded to, and of its 
enthusiastic reception * at the hands ’ (and by the hearts) of the densely- 
crowded audience who listened to it Now that the poem is extant, 4 im¬ 
printed * in clear, large type, upon heavy, snow-white paper, inviting perusal 
by its very physiognomy, we are enabled fully to confirm the judgment of 
the large and intelligent audience before whom it was pronounced. The fact 
is, Mr. Clark is a true poet He has feeling, originality alike of thought 
and execution; a striking force in his paintings of the outward in nature, 
while he is frequently exceedingly felicitous in his portraitures of individual 
character. Perhaps it may seem out of place to mention it here; but if 
any one of our readers, who may chance to be a bereaved father, will turn to 
the lines entitled 4 Wellaway ,’ on the death of the writer’s little boy, he will 
see what we mean by Mr. Clark’s expression of 4 feeling.' The blossoms 
of the peach and the white blooms of the cherry are dropping on the grass 
like snow in front of our summer cottage as we write, their branches stirred 
by a warm, fitful south wind, and we hear the voice of our own youngest 
‘Mischief,’ playing on the green, with his noisy little sister; and it is 
exactly this, that just as we had commenced to pen this notice, which 
brought the thought of this beautiful poem irresistibly to our mind. Two 
stanzas will show 4 the why and wherefore: ’ . 

1 Blow softly, gently, Southern breeze, 

Amid the buds and bloom, 

And let your odor-laden airs 
Search all the auiet room : 

You cannot find his sweeter breath, 

Kor his red lips restore ; 

And though you gladden other hearts, 

You wring my own the more I 

* I read aright the moaning sigh 
Beneath my window-blind: 

It is the loving sprite who seeks 
For one it cannot find : 

For one whose bright and starry eyes 
Are distant now, and dim, 

While memory fills its vacant halls 
And corridors with him.’ 

Turning from this digression, with the aspiration, 4 Long and late may it 
be before the voice of little 4 Mischief ’ shall be hushed, and his warm, red 
lips grow cold and pale! ’ we resume our consideration of the poem be¬ 
fore us. 

4 Now and Then * sufficiently attests the nature of the performance — a 
picture of the Past and the Present in Yankee-land. Let us hang a few 
separate drawings upon the walls of the Knickerbocker edifice, that they 
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may be seen and admired of men and women, ‘ now and hereafter.’ After 
a graceful, playful opening, adverting briefly to those who had preceded him 
in addresses before the same Society, the poet-lecturer gives us a sketch of 
Plymouth, and what he saw and felt on his first visit to the Pilgrim-scenes 
which the town enshrines. And apropos of the ‘Pilgrim Sires,’ and the 
relics of them which are preserved in the ‘ Historical Society’s Rooms,’ of 
Hartford, he says: 

‘ Would yon refresh your memories of that band, 

Go visitVonder Hall. There you may stand 
Among the relics of an earlier day, 

And give your antiquarian fancy play. 

There Elder Brewster's chest unfolds its lids, 

Beneath which lies — whate’er that fancy bids : 

And there, at rest, is Captain Standish’s pot, 

Whereiu he daily boiled — no matter what; 

Whate’er it was, it nourished them of old, 

And made the hearts of those gaunt pilgrims bold. 

I miss one relic : there should be the bed 

On which Rose Standish laid her night-capped head; 

Perhaps the guardian of the Pilgrim Rock 
May have it vet among his wondrous stock"; 

He shows indeed a heterogeneous hoard 
Of antique lumber that the May-Flower stored. 

‘ A silver flagon! Ah! that tells a tale, 

Of cheerful hearts, and bodies strong and hale; 

Did strength or courage flag? From this they quaffed, 

And at the war-whoop of the Indian laughed ; 

This strung their nerves to brave and daring deeds, 

As he may know who their old records reads ; 

There were no Carson Leagues, nor Maine Laws then, 

In lack of which, they all were temperate men; 

Pledged to the reason that their Maker gave, 

No one became to low debauch a slave; 

Yet when they dwelt on Plymouth’s grassy bank, 

They loved, they fought, they prayed, and eke they drank. 


‘The leaden ball, swift messenger of woe, ' 

Is there, that laid the noble Wooster low; 

There is the vest by gallant Leotard worn, 

Whose treacherous death indignantly we mourn — 
We see the rent through which his life-blood poured, 
Where butcher Bromfield plunged the yielded sword. 
There is the tavern sign, that swung of yore, 

Beside brave Putnam’s hospitable door; 

Was its device some rustic painter’s fun, 

‘ Or did young Israel really mean a pun ? 

For there, exposed to every traveller’s view, 

Is General Wolfe — but not the one he slew! 

There, too, the drum, that erst on Sundays fair. 

With tones sonorous, called the crowd to prayer. 

On other days for soldiers it might speak, 

But ‘ drum ecclesiastic ’ once a week — 

Belligerent no more, but vicegerent bell, 

It bore good news where’er its summons fell. 

‘ To patriot hearts and antiquarian eyes 
These homely things are each a cherished prize ; 

They are the subtle keys, that long shall last, 

To open wide the store-house of the past, 

For round each svmbol clusters many a scene, 

Which serves to keep ancestral memories green.’ 
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Admirable passages in the limning of Fancy and Association tempted our 
busy pencil, but the 4 tyranny of space* was imperial. Here is a picture of 
4 Then ’ and 4 Now ,* that will draw from the cells of memory, of many a 
country-boy in the city , 4 warm ’ recollections. Talk about fighting for your 
4 fire-sides? and there is a touch of fervent patriotism in the very thought. 
But think of fighting for a grate or an air-furnace, (that last and meanest of 
all 4 presumptive evidence ’ of fire,) and 4 some how or ’nother,’ like the Ameri¬ 
cans at Bladensburgh, you 4 do nt seem to take no interest’ No: give us 
the fires we have helped to build many a time and oft, when at night-fall 
4 we ’ (twins then, with a real plural) drew into the wide kitchen-door, over 
the creaking snow, on a hand-sled, load after load of the sweet-smelling 
beech, maple, hickory, and birch 4 split-wood,’ setting it up end-wise against 
the broad jambs with our mittened hands. What a winter-fire there was in 
the morning! First, the ‘log,’ then the 4 back-log,’ then the 4 big-stick,’ 
surmounted by the 4 top-stick ’ — then shove up the long, long andirons, (we 
have n’t seen such a huge, brass-mounted pair for many a long year as that 
which is in our memory as we write,) and then put on first, the great 4 fore- 
stick,’ then the 4 middle-stick,’ then 4 criss-cross * the 4 kindlings,’ wedge in 
the broad chips, and pile on the 4 round ’ and 4 split ’ wood, and then — 
4 hitch back your 4 cheer,’ ef you do n’t want to burn your shins,’ and listen 
to the crackling and spluttering of that rousing winter-fire, as it roars up the 
broad-backed chimney! 4 That ’* your sort! ’ — but all this while we are 

forgetting our extract: 

4 1 love my fire-side—or at least I did, 

Until behind a register’t was hid ! 

I loved the chimney-corner, and the blaze 
Of hickory logs, in those dear palmy days: 

But with a feeling near akin to hate, 

I look on yonder innovating grate; 

The modern register’s more hopeless yet, 

With its grim visor and its bars of iet; 

Its jaws emit a strong sulphureous heat, 

The insulted lungs abhor whene’er they meet. 

The cheerful blaze, the ample hearth we miss, 

And find instead, contrivances like this! 

And yet so long as men have careful wives, 

They must submit, or live unquiet lives. 

Shut up your fires, burn gas instead of oil, 

Let your beef-steaks on reeking ranges broil; 

Toast your cold feet before the heated air, 

That puffs its venom through twelve inches square: 

Resign all comforts with a cheerful laugh, 

Although thereby your days are shortened half: 

Do any thing — submit to any claims, 

That most may please or gratify your dames. 

‘ Yet all these wretched arts of modern change, 

Prom its loved home cannot the heart estrange, 

We love the quiet that the evening brings, 

We love the very song the kettle sings; 

We love our books — those dear delightful friends, 

And all the comfort their perusal lends. 

And then our cheerful paintings all are there — 

Familiar things— how well their faces wear! 

We ’re not perplexed to choose among the few, 

For though the same, to us they’re always new. 
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* Ah ! yes! although there’s no domestic hearth, 

Home has its pleasures and its genial mirth; 

The daily toil, with all its fret and foam, 

Dissolves and fades as one approaches home. 

You meet your wife — perhaps your infant heir; 

One welcome smiles — the other pulls your hair! 

Which pleases you the most? An ! happy sire, 

Here’s joy enough without the tabooed nre. 

Away with grumbling — hither comes the boy, 

• This only’s wanting to complete your joy. 

The young rogue leaps upon your waiting knee. 

And claps his hands, and crows with noisy glee; 

The welcome kiss that met you at the door, 

Was but the prelude to a hundred more; 

Who now is happiest? Father, boy, or wife, 

In this the culminated hour of life! 

* Remove the magic slide. Your moistened eye 
Beholds the sad funereal train pass by; 

The mother, sobbing with a broken heart, 

The father, silent, tearless, and apart, 

But hopeless, childless, and in mute despair, 

His heart lies collined with the lost one there. 

No more to them the radiant child is given, 

They dwell alone, and dream of him in Heaven: 

Existence is a blank — Life’s light is dim, 

And all worth living for expired with him.’ 

Observe with what a mournful cadence the poet sings, when the * magic 
slide ’ reveals the undying sorrow of a bereaved father’s heart He next 
goes on to depict the historic interest and natural beauty of the scenery 
around the spot where his youth had been passed, paying a deserved tribute 
to the lovely Connecticut, and another ( par la gauche !) to a smaller stream, 
with a less musical name, which runs through his native town. The ‘hit* 
at the ‘ Spirit-rappers ’ is capital. We cannot resist the temptation to pre¬ 
sent at least a brief extract: 

* Tub witch of Endor, if she could arise 
And visit us, would stare with open eyes, 

To find her skill, once narrowly confined, 

Now floating freely as the march of mind. 

Try your next neighbor— ‘pass * him into sleep, 

And you have messages from Pluto cheap ; 

Abram or Shakespeare, Junius or Joyck IIeth, 

Speak at your bidding from the realm of death. 

Call, if you like, the ghost of father Adam, 

Or EvK herself, before she was a madam, 

And they, or else the science is a libel, 

Will straight authenticate or damn the Bible. 

* In sober earnest, or by way of fun, 

Call on your ancestors — ’t is often done. 

Waked up from their unconscionable doze, 

On eager ears their knockings they impose: 

Tell you how old your aunt was when she died, 

Her Christian name, and when she was a bride; 

Spell out the number of the boys she bore — 

All which you know, or might have known before. 

The past is plain — but as tor time to come, 

You might as well consult a mu tiled drum. 

‘ But one great trouble which adepts have got, 

Is doubt if their reports be true or not; 

The unstruDg mediums never yet have found 
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If they ’re on holy or blasphemous ground, 

And still they swear the information true, 

Which they bring up from Hades unto you. 

O impious soul! To thrust your addled head 
Where only angels are allowed to tread! 

* The road they ’re travelling ends in misty night, 

Where no blest guide-board stands to set them right; 

The only taverns on that dreary way. 

Where they their crazed and aching beads can lay, 

Are structures furnished by the State at large, 

Who take at last the moon-struck fools in charge. 

They’re dropping in by such increasing scores, 

That every keeper soon must close his doors, 

Unless the State, to stay the rush awhile. 

Builds its asylums once in every mile. 

We want some Dr. Johnson on our coast, 

To exorcise this modern Cock-Lane ghost’ 

Au rate: we must commend the entire poem cordially to the reader. 
We had marked, toward its conclusion, the vivid picture of ‘Now’ and 
‘By-and-bye,’ as exhibited, and to be exhibited, by ‘ Young America,’ which 
will be admitted by every reader to be characterized by great ‘ reach ’ and 
* grasp ’ of thought, at least as touching the * manie yles and contrees ’ that 
we are destined to conquer, or ‘annex’ to our already sufficiently ‘ger-reat 
and gel-lorious ked’ntry.’ 


Manual op the Corporation of^the City op New-York. By David T. Valentine. 

In one volume: pp. G29. New-York: Geo. P. Putnam. 

Commend us to Gotham’s historical ‘Old Mortality,’ for his long-conti¬ 
nued, arduous, and successful labors, in deepening the records, and keeping 
clear and present the enduring memorials of our beloved Manahatta I None 
but so enthusiastic a Knickerbocker as himself could ever have accomplished 
the task half so well; and year after year, as his work grows more copious and 
more complete, its interest constantly increases. It presents, in the solid, 
incontrovertible facts of our city’s history, and their manifold accesscries, 
the materials of a romance; arranged, too, in the clearest order, and with a 
skill which only long practice could give. * In the present volume we find, 
carefully arrranged, all necessary information in regard to city offices and 
officers. Nearly two hundred pages are taken up with historical matter, in¬ 
cluding an elaborate history of the Park and its vicinity; notices o£ the old 
Bridewell; the islands in the East River and the harbor; origin and changes 
in the names of streets; notable women of the olden time; ancient value 
of property; currency of New-Amsterdam; the will of Major Andre; his¬ 
tory of the tea-water pump; ferries in old times; private residences sixty 
years ago, with their value; wealthy citizens of that era; history of travel 
hence to Philadelphia; date of the erection of public buildings; history of 
the Society Library, and of the Bunker Mansion-House, with a letter from 
General Washington concerning it; various memoranda made by David 
Grim, of facts a hundred and fifty years ago; rules of the celebrated ‘ Mu¬ 
tual Assistance Bag Company’ (for saving property at fires) of 1803, with 
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their names, among which are Cadwallader D. Colden, Elias Hicks, Peter 
Irving, Peter G. Stuyvesant, and other well-known men; notices of many 
old edifices; a Know-Nothing petition to King William the Third, against 
the conduct of Earl Bellamont, and some other interesting facts. A great 
variety of maps and cuts embellish the volume, and, apart from its value, it 
is, as we have said, really a most entertaining production. Beside these an¬ 
nals, Mr. Valentine has been assiduously occupied in the preparation of a 
Supplement to his 1 History of New-York,’ which, as our readers will remem¬ 
ber, was published two years ago, and evoked universal and emphatic com¬ 
mendation. We hope to have the pleasure soon of announcing the publica¬ 
tion of the Continuation.’ We love the good old Knickerbocker spirit that 
leads a venerable citizen—himself a forcible exemplar of the old Dutch 
physique , and honest, hospitable virtues — to perpetuate the history of this 
noble city, from its beginning even until now. Such a work shall never 
want a helping hand from the Knickerbocker, which is also a New-York 
4 institution.’ 


Getting Along: a Book op Illustrations. ‘Know Thyself/ In two volumes: pp. 

632. New-York: Jambs C. Derby, Naasau-street. 

We believe we are right in our suspicions as to the authorship of this cer¬ 
tainly very interesting work, but we are going to keep even our suspicions 
to ourselves. The author, whoever he (or she) may be, is a person of de¬ 
cided talent, and has produced a work American in all its characteristics. 
4 The plot (we quote from a contemporary) is neither intricate nor improba¬ 
ble. The interest of the book depends upon the evolvement of character 
and the application of religious principles to the action of daily life. Two 
of the principal actors in this tale are brothers — David and Clarence 
Baldwin — men with human hearts strongly beating for one and the same 
woman. She, a certain Sarah Dillon, who is introduced when the story 
begins, nor leaves us until it closes, is 4 nobly planned,’ and worthy of being 
acquainted with. There are many other persons in the story, but the can¬ 
vas, though full, is not crowded. The writer writes so clearly that we can even 
forgive the Carlylism (of speaking of Aphrodite, Imagination, and the Orient) 
which is obtruded even on the very first page. It is affectatious. The religious 
tone of the book is far from unpleasant, even to ordinary readers for mere 
amusement; but it is doubtful whether fiction is the best vehicle for such 
solemn truths. A sermon in a novel seems as much out of place as adven¬ 
tures related in a sermon. The moral fiction, we admit, is always accepta¬ 
ble, when gracefully related.* We cite this for the purpose of adding that, 
in our judgment, it is a rare meed of praise, in a writer of a religious novel, 
so to blend high moral lessons with fervent descriptions of human character, 
as to enable the reader to be religiously impressed, while at the same time 
his interest in the story, powerfully excited, undergoes no diminution. 
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The Old Inn : or, Tns Traveller’s Entertainment. By Josiah Barnes, Sen. In 

one Volume: pp. 3G0. New-York: J. C. Derby, Nassau-street. 

We doubt whether this hook is by a practised writer; yet he has a knack 
at story-telling, and putting his stories in an agreeable and effective juxta¬ 
position, which many a professed book - 4 maker’ has essayed in vain. He 
gives us a good variety of traveller’s tales. We have ‘The Little Dry Man’s 
Story,’ ‘ The Supposed Lawyer’s Story,’ ‘ The Quaker’s Story,’ etc., all va¬ 
rious in kind, and in a style of narrative befitting each—a merit somewhat 
rare. Premising that we read the work with increasing interest to the end, 
we conciliate the reader’s good graces toward it in the words of the author: 
‘ The book which you are going to read is imperfect, I suppose, in many 
places; yet, as a whole, it is pretty much what I expected to make it I 
started out with the intention of producing something that all those who 
read for amusement merely would find acceptable. I hope I have succeeded. 
I have worked hard enough for it, I know. I have worked earnestly, too. The 
characters you will meet with have not been mere idle phantoms to me. I 
have laughed and I have wept with them. The thread of their lives has 
been mine. And they have not passed away. They live as really to my 
soul as the friend who sits beside me now. I want you to begin fresh; and 
I want you to read right along. When you discover a fault, do n’t let your 
mind dwell upon it; for if you do, you will miss the spirit of all that fol¬ 
lows, make yourself sour, and pain me, if I should ever know if We do n’t 
think these aspirations of the author ‘in their scope too far incline,’ although 
the taste of dictating how his book shall be read may be considered more 
questionable. People will read ‘ right along ’ if they like his book; if they 
do n’t, they will drop it quick enough, all advice 4 to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing.’ 


The American Debater. By James N. McElligott, LL.D. Embracing Rules for 
Debate, for Extemporaneous Speaking, for Deliberative Assemblies, Examples of Full 
Debates, Debates in Outline, Six Hundred Questions for Debate, etc., eve. In one 
volume: pp. 320. New-York: Ivison and Phinney. 

A more general knowledge of Parliamentary practice is certainly a great 
desideratum, especially under a form of government like that which prevails 
in the United States. Where the power is with the People, it is a matter of 
the first importance that the power should be properly exercised: in no other 
way can ‘ the greatest good of the greatest number ’ be obtained. Delibera¬ 
tive Assemblies, Boards, Councils, and Committees are in session daily and 
nightly, and much precious time has been lost — much bitter feeling engen¬ 
dered by ignorance of or inattention to the Rules of Order as laid down by 
Parliament and Congress. Hence the value of a manual like the one under 
notice. The author has performed his part with conscientious fidelity, the 
essential principles of Jefferson’s and Cushing’s works are carefully stated, 
and the exposition of the whole subject is full and perfect 
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‘Pekts from a Steeple,’ etc. : New Work by Rev F. W. Shelton. — The 
admirers of the author of 4 Salander and the Dragon,’ 4 The Rector of Saint 
Bardolph’s, etc., (and they count by thousands,) will soon have an oppor¬ 
tunity of perusing the best work that has ever proceeded from his pen. We 
have before us, through the kindness of the publisher, the advance-sheets 
of a volume of some four hundred pages, entitled, * Peeps from a Steeple , or 
The Parish Sketch-Book ,* which, we confidently predict, will attract uni¬ 
versal admiration, not less for the simple and attractive style in which it 
is written, than for the moral and religious lessons which the incidents of 
the narrative unfold and enforce. We are glad to be enabled to justify our 
judgment in a few desultory passages, which will commend themselves at 
once to the reader. We begin with an extract contained in a description of 
the old Episcopal Church of St Peter’s, in the ancient parish of Rosendale: 

‘The shingles on the roof were shrunken, the lintels of the door were decayed, the 
window-glass had lost its transparency, owing to the action of the sun upon it for so 
many years, and seemed to be in need of washing, thcputty had nearly all fallen away; 
in short, all the fixtures were sadly out of repair. The bell, too, was cracked, and it 
made a doleful noise, whether on a feast-day or at a funeral, when the sexton tolled the 
age of the deceased. It had a new rope, however, which w T as the only'new thing about 
the church. At the corners of the buildings, just underneath the eaves, there were four 
little cisterns, not made with hands, where the drippiugs and droppings of the sanctu¬ 
ary had worn away a place among the stones and pebbles. There were little narrow 
pathways in the grave-yard, which the feet of the diflereut generations kept bare amidst 
the rank grass, leading to some well-remembered burial-spots where people of note re- 

f tosed. Every Sunday these w ere visited by loiterers whom curiosity enticed, and who 
iked to examine the death’s heads or cherubic faces, and read y® queer inscriptions and 
elegiac verses, over whose letters the green moss had grown. 

‘ There was a little country-tavern immediately opposite, which lay on the post-road 
or main route of travel, and during summer, every Sunday a few wayfarers, who had 
stopped on Saturday night, would remain over because it was impossible to get any 
farther on their journey. These frequently came to church in the morning, aud some 
of them were devout, and some not. The latter could pivot about on theirheels during 
the reading of Divine service, and not always pay a strict attention to the sermon of 
the Rector, but they would drop a little silver into the plate; and for the rest, they 
would wander in the church-yard, throwing handsfull of clover to stray goats, and they 
afforded as much amusement to the attendants at St Peter’s as the latter did to them. 
They were responsible to God alone on the score of their piety, but to every decent man 
for the depravity of their manners. I do not mean to sav that they ever behaved them¬ 
selves in such a way as to demand the attention of the* sexton ; but that was a worse 
misdemeanor, which was only sufficiently marked to excite contempt. There is no 
place in which the gentleman is more evident than in the house of God.' 
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An admirably drawn and well-developed character is that of 4 Father Wim¬ 
bles,’ the Rector, who was comfortably situated and 4 wonderfully let alone ’ 
in his old rickety parsonage, the 4 study’ or sanctum whereof is a gem of 
Wilkie- like painting: 

‘He was not a man of much order, but his papers were all here deposited, of what¬ 
ever kind, and after a deal of rummaging when wanted, he was able to find them. 
Though he had to shuffle the whole set, it was a job which he went through every day 
for some purpose or other, and he took pleasure in doing it. He had no schedules; his 
effects were not enumerated in catalogue, nor classified by Arabic numbers, nor by 
Homan characters, nor according to bulk, nor stored away in particular depositories. 
A little of every kind was found everywhere. Ledgers, Prayer-books, ana Lectures 
were bound up in company; a roll of receipts would fall out of a cylinder of news¬ 
papers. He would stand upon tip-toe on a chair, and reach after a package ? bringing 
down the loose fluttering leaves of catechisms, and a shower of dust upon his head, or 
hunt diligently on hands and knees in a corner, or poke his head into a closet to find 
some suitable discourse, which he well remembered to have composed fortv years ago, 
on the setting up of a new organ, or on the occasion of a funeral. What he had 
written, he had written. All was as good as span new, for although the moth, the 
mould, the grease, the ink-blots, and a chemic action may have marred the page, the 
cheering Christian thoughts were arrested in their flight, glowing as brightly os ever 
with the piety of their author, and most invaluable, because his eyes had become weak. 
Also, any of the aforesaid skeletons or preparations, heads or dry bones of controversy, 
which, with a little brushing up, were as available as ever, he could lay hold of after a 
careful scrutiny, and string them together again, bone coming unto bone, and sinews 
binding them, and flesh covering them, and still the resurrection of spiritual things 
went on in that dark chamber, whenever he waved the feathery wand ot his neglected 
quill.* 

« 

Right well pleased should we be to transfer the entire story of 1 The 
Square Pew ’ to our pages; but we must content ourselves with 4 here a 
little and there a little ’ from this capital sketch : 

* The area of St. Peter’s was subdivided into square and high-backed pews, with the 
exception of a small space in the rear appropriated to colored people. An inconvenience 
arose from this, that the ground was monopolized by a few families: and if occasion 
should arise, seats could not be procured in a half-empty church for love nor money. 
New-comers, however, had been very scarce, until on a certain season, when an epi¬ 
demic raged in the cities, a large number of families came into the neighborhood, and 
there was an unwonted demand for pews in St. Peter’s. None could be obtained. Mr. 
Bullfinch, a rich man, who had taken a house for the summer, was attached to the 
church, and wished a place in which to seat his family. The sexton applied the key to 
the rustv lock, and let him into the antiquated building, but could give him no inform¬ 
ation. He walked up and down the aisles; but cushions and prayer-books appeared to 
indicate that every spot was preoccupied, and strangers must throw themselves on the 
hospitality of those already installed. It is an unpleasant expedient, however, arriving 
early, to anticipate the rightful owner, or later, to disturb his devotions, to oust him 
from his accustomed seat; or, if you have ventured to take it, perhaps be politely re¬ 
quested to retire. The latter circumstance could never occur at St. Peter’s, but it is by 
no means unusual now-a-days in city churches. You may have seen the proud pew- 
holder enter the costly and luxurious temple where the light subdued shines down 
through Gothic windows on a fashionable crowd, with head erect stalk through the 
aisle, not with the air of one who goes to worship God ; when lo ! arrived at his own 
door, he halts, and knits his brows, and frowns with positive disgust. A stranger 
kneels, and scarce to the Lord’s Prayer has time to say Ar/i^n, when he is coolly beck¬ 
oned out, told in a hurried whisper that he has made some mistake, confused and 
blushing finds himself in the aisle without chart or compass, and through the crowd of 
worshippers, many of whom look askew from their prayer-books on the stray sheep, he 
gets out of the inclosure, and draws a long breath in the free and open air ot the 
portico. .... 

‘ Mr. Bullfinch wanted a whole pew for himself and family at St. Peter’s, other¬ 
wise he should be forced to worship God with the Methodists. ‘God forbid 1’ said the 
old sexton, who was truly sorry that a new family should be driven from the church ; 
‘but if you will call on good Mr. Wimbles, the rector, who lives in the old house by 
the big willows, he without doubt will tell you where you may be comfortably seated. 
Here is room enough and to spare. We are not half full, sir, not half full, and have 
not been this forty years.’ 
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Mr. Bullfinch calls upon the Rector, whom he finds ‘hobbling down 
from his attic study, with his green shade over his brow, and his spectacles 
over his eye-shade.’ Mr. Wimbles promises that the rich man shall be 
1 comfortably provided for ;* as he is; for, being a rich and fashionable man 
of family, the vestry are led to think that 4 the presence of the new-comers * 
may give a start to the parish, which had so long remained l in statu quo. 9 
4 If there was not room for Mr. Bullfinch,’ they said, 4 they would make 
room; ’ and they did: 

* At last, an expedient was resolved upon, and a vestryman consented to take upon 
himself the responsibility of the matter. They would divide one of the square pews in 
the middle of the church into two pews. There was a decrepit old lady who lived in a 
house bard by with a still more decrepit daughter, of whom she was the faithful nurse. 
Maria had been bed-ridden for many years, and her mother was a widow. Aunt 
Polly (such was the affectionate title bv which she was known among the country- 
people) might be always seen at her window, industriously knitting. She had been a 
constant attendant at St. Peter’s during the whole course of Mr. Wimbles* ministra¬ 
tions ; and her recollection extended many years beyond that, into the times of preced¬ 
ing rectors, whose good qualities and attentions she could call to mind, when auestioned 
thereon, in many a lively narrative. For her, poor soul, the church was ner great 
stand-by, and her all. Her whole heart was set upon it; you might engage her in what 
course of conversation you would, but she woula still recur to this, and she loved to 
talk about the church, and nothing else — the church, the church, the church. Yet the 
spirit which animated her was not the spirit of those who with a blind bigotry cry out 
on all occasions, ‘ The temple of the Lord.' Her life was altogether devout and reli¬ 
gious. The reading of the Bible, and a few good books containing some of the pith and 
marrow of old divines, which however well thumbed and often periled, retained their 
freshness and interest for her, and her devotions, took up a large portion of every day, 
while not industriously employed for her support; but the worship of the sauctuary 
afforded her the greatest comfort, and was looked forward to during the whole week. 
She always came half an hour before service, found the lessons for the day, and during 
sermon never once took her eyes off’Mr. Wimbles, no matter how prolix he might be. 

The deed was done. The devout and pious Aunt Polly’s pew was 
divided, painted, looking 4 like a new patch upon an old garment.* The 
pews of those who only came on pleasant Sunday mornings, and who were 
often absent at watering-places and the like for weeks together, were left 
untouched. 4 Why of all others should the humble tenant be disturbed in 
her well-loved possession, when she had a prescriptive right by long tenure 
and by unfailing attendance ? * The next Sunday, a calm and beautiful day, 
finds the good old lady at church, little dreaming what had been done in 
her absence: 

‘ Aunt Pollt entered as if her feet were shod in mouse-skin slippers, hugging her 
large prayer-book in her left arm, and with her right hand feeling her way along the 
pews like a blind person, till she mechanically paused at her own place, and began to 
search for the latch. Baffled in the attempt, she advanced a little farther, then 
retreated, then advanced again, stopped, adjusted her spectacles on her nose, moved 
her head with a paralytic shake from side to side, stared tixedlv, and began to grope 
again. At last, coming to a stand-still at the identical spot where she had been accus¬ 
tomed to enter, a strange sight met her eyes, for her pew was dwindled to one-half its 
size, and instead of being empty as usual, marvellous to relate, full of Bullfinches. 
Unable to understand the mystical change, she at last found her way into the other 
compartment, and sat motionless through the service, without opening her book, con¬ 
fused, embarrassed and discomfited. She at first thought that her mind was wander¬ 
ing, and that the time had perhaps come when it would please God to take her to His 
rest. When Mr. Wimbles approached the end of his long discourse, she began to 
recover herself a little, and to consult inquisitively the countenances of those present, 
as if to sav, ‘What does all this mean?’ The congregation slipped out while she 
remained riveted to her sent, when the old sexton approached, and solved the mystery. 
Aunt Polly was confounded. She said not a word, Dut turning around as if to take a 
farewell look of her beloved church, she went back sorrowfully to her humble home. 
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She took off her bonnet, placed her prayer-book beside it, sat down in a high-backed 
chair, and burst into tears. They were the first which had distilled from her eyes for 
many years. Her feelings were hurt and pained to a degree which a coarse nature 
could not conceive, and she bowed her head as if it longed to be pillowed in the grave. 
If there was any thing stable to her mind in this transitory world ; if there was any 
privilege which she fondly hoped could not be taken away while life endured, it was 
that which she had enjoyed so long, without money and without price, it is very true, 
but freely, as if it had been her birth-right, and thankfully, as it was her blessing. 
Alas! the Sundays of the Past, so sweetly and inextricably linked, w.re broken from 
the Present, and the golden chain suspended from the skies seemed snapped for ever. 
In vain the sun arose in gorgeous splendor, and with his first rays gilt the village- 
spire ; in vain the hushed and precious stillness of the day of rest wooed meditation. 

‘When another week had passed away, and the bells again rang for divine service, 
she never left her house, but putting on her spectacles, acted as a lay-reader, while her¬ 
self and invalid child formed the whole congregation. Her voice trembled and became 
almost inaudible at the concluding prayer : ‘Almighty Gon, who hast given us grace at 
this time with one accord to make our common supplications unto Tiike; and hast 
promised that when two or three are gathered together in Thy Name, Thou wilt grant 
their request,’ etc. We must allow somewhat for the infirmities of human nature, if 
when the first tenderness of her unmingled grief had been in part assuaged, its remain¬ 
ing current were embittered by a little anger, and an unseemly pride disturbed the 
equipoise of her Christian frame. In a short time she was missed from her accustomed 
seat, and if her presence had been little noted, her absence was more regretted. That 
the sexton had not been called to dig her grave was certain; and nothing short of this 
would account for her continued neglect of public worship. Many who had observed 
her confusion on the unfortunate Sunday, sincerely pitied her, and were heard to whis¬ 
per ‘Shame! shame! ’ as they passed out; but on Monday morning the subject escaped 
from their minds. As to Mr. Bullfinch, he knew nothing about it, and was respon¬ 
sible for the rent of his pew alone.’ 

Our extract is so long, that we leave the denouement of this sketch, touch¬ 
ing and beautiful as it is, for perusal in the volume itself, when it shall ap¬ 
pear, which will be soon. We commend the chapter which succeeds, 'The 
Model Parish ,* to the porusal of the writer’s clerical brethren, wherever they 
may sojourn. It teems with important truths, sometimes rather insinuated 
than enforced, but none the less effective on that account. The remarks, 
upon church architecture are not only worthy of the consideration of those 
who employ architects, but of church-architects themselves. 

One of the very best things in the volume is the sketch of 'The Seven 
Sleepers' It might have formed a chapter in * The Yicar of Wakefield,’ or 
Galt’s * Annals of the Parish.* It is brim-full of felicitous description and 
quiet humor. The success which the Roy. Mr. Pettibones met with in re¬ 
monstrating with the 4 Seven Sleepers ’ in his church, could not be better 
told by Dickens himself. It is too long to quote entire, and one 4 case ’ can 
hardly be separated from another without doing injustice to the entire pic¬ 
ture. Nor less amusing and instructive is the account which is given of 
the call which Mr. Pettibones made upon his parishioners, to ascertain what 
it was in his preaching that put his hearers to sleep, and what changes he 
should adopt in order to keep them awake. One recommended one thing, 
and one another, of all which he made memoranda, upon which to practise 
thereafter. One of these advisers, while he ‘made a good thing of it,’ as a 
matter of business, got the poor rector into a sad scrape : 

* The next person interrogated was a teacher of elocution and usher in an academy. 

4 The most eloquent thoughts,’ said he, ‘you will be pleased to ob-se-erve, are unques¬ 
tionably indebted to the adjuncts of art, and to the perfection of delivery. The depart¬ 
ment of snered oratory is the most exalted in its aim, and unexampled m the theatre of 
its endeavors. It has to deal with the development of the subbineat ideas, and is con¬ 
versant with mankind’s everlasting welfare. A Demosthenes and an Isocrates had to 
treat of nothing more stabilitated than the politics of nations, but a Mat-<.-yony and a 
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Bovrdalue carry you to the realms of the heavenly. Where can you find so immense 
a field or so extensive a forum? In vain may a Paul preach and an Apollos water. 
Per-e-mit me to observe to you, sir, that God works by means, which is totally over¬ 
looked by the majority of our preachers. The vocal powers must be trained* to the 
highest point of which they may be susceptible. The utterance must be distinct, the 
vowel sounds and the consonants must receive the weight which is due to their distinct¬ 
ive elements, while a due regard must be paid to inflection, to cadence, and to emphasis. 
You have thus, in a word, the components of a perfect orator, on whose wonts the 
audience will hang with a breathless attention, while the fall of a pin might be heard at 
his peroration.’ 

Mr. Pettibones is so impressed by the suggestions of this professor, that, 
old as he is, he resolves to put himself at once under his instruction. Here 
beginneth the first lesson, Mr. Voccles, the professor, in the chair: 

“Wh start from this point, that the great aim and end of rhetorical declamation is to 
elicit and to impress upon others the thoughts which are in the mind of the speaker, to 
arouse the attention ot the apathetic, and to open their eyes to the value of divine and 
immutable truth.* 

‘ ‘ Ay, ay,’ rejoined the pupil, ‘ if you can facilitate- 1 

‘ ‘ I ask vour pardon, hear me out, Sir. The steps and stages which conduct to the re- 
cluser and more intricate parts of the subject are so developed in my plan of vocal edu¬ 
cation, that their completeness will only be manifest in the progressive advancement of 
the series of instructions, and an insight commensurate with their importance be 
attained to when fully completed. In the mean time, a valuable assistance will be de¬ 
rived by my work on Primordial Elements, which you will do me the favor to peruse, 
Sir.* 

‘ ‘Thank you,’ said Mr. Pettibones; ‘I am in a hurry. Please begiu with your in¬ 
structions.’ 

‘ 1 With the utmost satisfaction. If you have a prayer-book convenient-* 

‘ ‘ Here it is,’ said the pupil, ottering it to the Professor. 

‘ ‘ Retain it in your own minds, if you please. Now, Hir, if you will do me the kind¬ 
ness to read in my hearing the words which you will find on the opening page.’ 

‘ Pettibones. — ‘ The Lord is in His holy temple, let all the eartli keep silence before 
Him. 

‘ ‘ From the rising of the sun-’ 

“Stop! StarnJ* exclaimed the teacher, with great vehemence. ‘Read that over 
again.’ The scholar did so. 

‘ Mr. Voccles shook his head at the close. ‘ I will venture to say,’ said he, ‘that the 
inspired writer would not have known his own words as you then read them.* 

“What! Habbakuk! You are greatly mistaken.’ 

“One moment, if you please. You will note particularly that the passage in this 
place is intended to impress the mind with awe by announcing the presence of Deity. 
An utter silence is to be imposed — all the elements are to be hushed — the unruly 
passions of men for a moment staid. How are you going to do it? Not, surely, by 
consecutively arousing the echoes. ‘Tiik Loud!’ — What you want is to bring the 
minds which arc inatteutivc to the cognizance of this one fact, to exclude the world and 
things of that nature by the peculiarity of that one word, and to startle and subdue them 
into solemnity. Titr Loud! — hark! hush! — the echo has died away, a pause suc¬ 
ceeds, ominous as the air of eternity, every movement ceases, the heart scarcely beats 
— the temple nave is full of the silent Presence — ‘is in His holy temple,’ etc^ —the 
effect is sublime.’ 

“ Oh! pshaw! ’ said Mr. Pettibones, ‘1 do n’t see it. I do not think that the way in 
which I read it can be improved.’ 

‘ * Reverend and dear Sir,' said the teacher, rising with much dignity, ‘did I under¬ 
stand you to say that you desired to receive the benefit of my instructions in the elocu¬ 
tional art ? 1 presumed that you had taken the pains to inquire about my credentials 
before having invited me to that end. But you will readily per-a-ceive, Sir, that there 
is no use for me to begin, if you dispute my method. I therefore ask permission to 
retire.’ 

“By no means,’ said Pettibones, ‘sit down, I beg of you. Far be it from me to 
wound your feelings. But you are a little mistaken as to the nature of my necessities. 
It is not to be informed of the meaning of Holy Writ, which I have made my peculiar 
study during a large portion of my life. I desire nothing more than the culture of the 
vocal organs, for I have been desired to speak louder, ana I would save my throat from 
unnecessary exertion, lest my usefulness be destroyed by an attack of bronchitis.’ 

‘ ‘ Your venerable age will cause me to accede to vour wishes. 1 advise you, then, to 
begin by practising upon the vowel sounds, which are the very first utterances of 
human nature. You will acquire the faculty of prolonging them to au indefinite extent, 
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and of ejecting them with an explosive quality. You will go into some retired place, 
for these exercises are not be appreciated by the common beholder, and train your 
orgaus to do justice to the vowels. A, E, I, 0, U —-I wish you to produce these sounds, 
not from the mouth alone, but from the lower part of the chest, and if possible, from 
the pit of the stomach. It is a long distance to fetch them up, I admit, and your vene¬ 
rable age may have marred the flexibility of your organs.’ 

‘‘Dear me! why, how old do you take me to be, Professor Yoccles?’ said Pettj- 
bones, quite piqued. 

“ By no means too aged, Sir, to imbibe elocutionary principles. It was very distant 
from my intention to convey such an idea. However, per-a-mit me to observe that it 
would be judicious to begin these exercises now, in your prime, and you will be aston¬ 
ished at the facilities which will be afforded to you in the pulpit.’ ’ 

He was astonished, but not half so much as those who heard him ‘ prac¬ 
tising* afterward in a corn-field, and subsequently in the pulpit, ‘acting up 
to his instructions,’ in combination with various other instructions that ho 
had received from kindred sensible advisers. But we must pause. We 
have only indicated the scope and character of this ‘Parish Sketch-Book ’ 
in our quotations, which are selected, for convenience of extract, from far more 
amusing and ‘telling’ passages. Mr. Scribner has printed the work in an 
excellent manner, and we hazard nothing in predicting for it a very exten¬ 
sive sale. 


Sleeping with a Rattlesnake. — ‘You have a number of times spoken 
to me,’ writes the friend from whom we receive the following, * to teil you 
about the incident of my sleeping with a rattlesnake, but until now, I have 
not found time to give it to you; and even now, I am not in the condition 
or humor for writing. But you have the facts. Take them in hand your¬ 
self, and dress them up; but do n’t publish them as they are; for they are 
not in a condition to see the light.’ We ’ll see about that * at any rate, we 
‘ take the reponsibility ’: 

‘It was, I think, for I have not my memorandum-book of the day before me, in 
the month of August, 1836, that I found myself wandering through the great 
inland seas that begirt our Western country — (if it is not Western now, it used to he, 
some time or other, and that too since the great rain-storm in Noah’s time,)— until 
I brought up at Fort-Crawford, Green Bay. 

‘At this point, Captain E. B. Birdsall, of the Third United States Infantry, 
(poor fellow, he has * fought his last battle,’ and now slumbers with the dead of a 
thousand years ago,) procured Mackinaw boats, a sufficient number to accommodate 
the whole detachment, which consisted of about one hundred and fifty United 
States Dragoons, on their way to Fort Des Moines, on the Mississippi River — each 
boat accommodating some twelve or fifteen soldiers, with tho necessary camp equi¬ 
page, provisions, etc. 

‘ Thus provided and fully provisioned for the journey, tho oars were let fail, and 
wo threaded our way up the Fox River, a portion of tho way quite a rapid stream, 
with many formidable rapids, with grand and lesser chutes to pass over, until wo 
arrived at Fort Winnebago, a post at that timo considered beyond the reach of 
civilization. A portage of half a mile from the Fox to tho Onisconsin River, and 
our boats were again launched, and we pursued our way down the last-named 
river until we struck the Mississippi, some few miles below Prairie du Chicn. 
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* I should, perhaps, have stated, ere this, that it was our invariable custom to 
sleep beneath our tents on shore every night. 

‘ Soon after striking the Mississippi, our tents were pitched one night, as usual. 
It was riot long before the camp-fires gave token that the evening meal was ui pro¬ 
cess of preparation. In due time the guards wore set, silence reigned in the little 
army, and naught was to be heard savo the regular tread of the night-watch, as he 
paced his silent round. 

‘ I had no idea when I turned in that night that I was to bo unceremoniously 
turned out before morning. But I was mistaken. During the night, our camp 
was visited by a most furious rain-storm. The water descended in torrents, and dis¬ 
turbed in his lurking-place an enormous Rattlesxake, who, it would seem, took up 
his line of march with, I presume, no very correct idea of his destination, but with 
a commendable desire, I doubt not, to provide himself with shelter from the pitiless 
storm that was raging about, and invading his dominions, the broad forest, of which 
he had probably been an undisturbed occupant for many years. 

‘ I caunot for one moment imagine that his snakeship had any particular penchant 
for my quarters, but it so happened that about one o'clock at night, or rather 
morning, he brought up at my tent; and, acting upon the old proverb — perhaps it 
is not a proverb, only a saying — of ‘any port in a storm,’ he pitched in, without 
as much as saying, ‘By your leave, Sir,’ and the first intimation allbrded me that 
I was to be honored with his distinguished presence was the fact that he was 
insinuating his cold, wet, and horrid carcase directly across my legs, just above the 
knee-joints. Having obtruded himself thus far into good society, ho seemed to be 
entirely satisfied with himself, with me, and, for aught I knew, with the rest of 
mankind, and the comfortable quarters into which he had thus thrust himself un¬ 
bidden ; for I am very certain, had I been permitted to make choice of a com¬ 
panion for the night, my tendencies would not have been in that direction. But 
here ho was, warm, quiet, aud free from the storm, and seemed mightily inclined, so 
far as I could discover, to tarry for a while. But by this time I began fully to 
realize my own position. I had assumed, in the first place, as all the indications 
were that way, that it was a snake , and my imagination, in the second place, led 
me to supposo it was a rattlesnake. Of course I had no positive knowledge on the 
subject, for his entrance had been unannounced; but I thought I had a right to 
make that assumption, and to govern myself accordingly. 

‘ But the thought of such a companion was horrible 1 A sleeping partner, too — a 
snake, so forbidding in every possible aspect, that even at this time, although 
about uinet?en years have rolled over the incident, it makes me shudder through 
every limb to think of 1 But that was not the question uppermost in my mind at 
thai time. The question was: ‘ How am I to get rid of him ? 1 And it was a nice 
question, too — one more easily conceived than executed. I knew the fix I was 
in, I was fully aware of my position; for my presence of mind had not for one 
moment deserted me. 

‘Although an intruder — although ho had presumed to poach upon my manor 
without a license — still I was aware that this king of his species was to be treated 
with great respect and consideration, until I had got, at least, beyond the reach of 
his murderous fangs. I commenced, therefore, the process of sliding my legs out 
from under him — not, to be sure, at a pace of two-forty — but imitating more the 
speed of the snail, and almost holding my breath during tho operation. I was 
fully aware that my only safety lay in this. Perhaps I might have got rid of him 
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in a more summary way, but in doing it, perhaps I might have placed him in a 
position unsuited to his dignity, and contrary to his ideas of propriety, and most 
probably retaliation on his part would have followed, and I should have come out 
of the contest second-best. But I found my plan working well, and persevered in 
its execution. By dint of great patience, I finally, after a labor of some ten 
minutes or more, succeeded in finding myself free from my disgusting companion 
T at once threw off the mosquito-bar. that surrounded my ground-bed, stepped over 
/my.blankets, drew on my boots,*asa rhattet of precaution, not knowing the preeisp 
locality of my.^>Ie&sirig anti'amiable companion at this now seized a shilla- 

ly that I knew was staiidibg ift-a corner of my'tent, ft>r it was as dark as Kgypt- 
ian darkness itself, and commenced flailing my scanty bed \yith an earnestness that 
would have been highly amusing to a disinterested lookei*on. I continued this 
healthful exercise for some fifteen minutes, in the fond hope that some of my ran¬ 
dom blows, although given in the dark, and without any knowledge of the locality 
of his snakeship, might be so fortunately directed as to finish the career of my 
enemy. But I was in total ignorance of the result, and had no means at hand by 
which I could throw any light on the subject. True, I had candles, but what use 
were they to me without matches ? — and of them I had none. 

1 X finally put on part of my clothes, threw my cloak around me, took my um¬ 
brella, for it was still raining in torrents, and sallied forth into the camp. But here 
I was no better off. The rain had extinguished the camp-fires, and darkness 
reigned supreme. The sentinel was at his post, but it was useless to trouble him 
with my story. • My umbrella Soon became useless as a protection against the 
drenching storm, and I was forced back to my tent for shelter. But here all was 
doubt and uncertainty. What had become of the snake ? There was a possibility 
that I might have killed him, but there was an uncertainty about it. But I ven¬ 
tured back, and drawing out my rifle-case, which had served me for a pillow, I sat 
* down on it, near the entrance to the tent, resolutely determined to watch the wan¬ 
ing fidur^ until day-light should reveal to me the result of my labors. The reader 
/may ftnagine my thoughts, but it would be difficult to describe them. At length, 
?t seemed almest fike aft ‘eternity, the dawn broke upon, another day. It was like 
a new life, a new being, a new existence. Again the life-blood begaVfb course 
freely through my veins, my heart had gone back' to fta usual resting-place, and 
was again performing its accustomed functions. Tho first rosy tints of morning 
satisfied me my enemy was not in sight. Where was ho? Was he lurking in 
some sly corner, ready to strike whenever I should approach him ? Certain it was 
ho had not coiled himself about my legs, nor had he wreathed himself about my 
body or neck 1 Where was he, then? Perhaps I had killed him. Lucky thought. 
Why had it not occurred to me before ? Again I seized my stick, tho same identi¬ 
cal one with which I had performed such wonderful deeds in the dark the night 
before, and with this I raised the blankets up, and there lay my sleeping com¬ 
panion, my bed-fellow, now sleeping the sleep of death I 

‘ After this occurrence, I slept in my boat, and there was an additional tent for 
the use of the soldiers. But the reason for this was to them a mystery.’ 

Our readers will see that they have lost little by our permitting the writer 
of the foregoing thrilling adventure to tell his own story in his own way. 
It could not be improved. 
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The ‘Harbucket’ Correspondence. — We ‘hand herewith’ another of the 
Harbucket letters. Let no reader fancy that they are not what they scero. 
Their genuineness, we are assured, is incontestable: 

M>fts Poast ofis County of Clark Alabama . March the 20 1S55. Mr Brown Smith 

and Johnson, Mobile. 

1 Dear Sir: After my respex I write you these fuo lines not bein abil to go 
down the things all come to hand and was in the General aatisfactry excep mis¬ 
takes in articles sent, you have sent Major Siiaddrack play in cards which is 
a bominaskun to him and very doer at one dollar when ho rit for Number foreteen 
cards for cardin cotton, you must skratch them of of your book the hole foreteen 
dollars and write him about it and satisfy him for he was mighty mad thinkin you 
tuck him for a common gambler when he is a class lecdor and stands high also you 
have sent Danl Bunn wimmin’s stockins when he rit for cotton Hose which he is 
much kneadin of at theso presents. Wo hear melasses is cheap thar if the are 
good and reasonabil when this comes to hand ploase send John T. Siiaddrack one 
barl his mark, and one barl to me my mark Wiley Harbucket to me and liaf a 
barl to Danl Bunn and chargo every man his account and send all to cear of Wat¬ 
son at the Peach Tree which is bettor for young niggers specially than bred and 
meet all the time for a constancy. 

‘ Prospex is gloomy on account of no seizins the drouth baring hard on this sex- 
shun the frost has killed all in this sexshun — cotton and corn that was up and 
what haint bin killed ded sickly and sore shin* and the ground two dry to plant 
a gin. 

‘ The Lord sendeth tho yerly and the latter rain let us strive to bar our cross — 
please write what prospex thar is for turpetime to bring a far price next year, rai¬ 
sin cotton seems like won’t pay expenses and a family comin on kneadin skoolin. 
The county sales also come to hand prices looks low but all is satisfied you done 
your best for our interest and advantage in the sales —you rit in your letter Danl 
Morman one Bale mix — mix with what— if thar was any thing in it but cotton 
it wa n’t put in at my gin them fellers at Mobile pulls out a bundanse of peoples 
cotton out of tho bale and might happen put in something to hide thar steelins 
which is a disgraso — Now Gent wo paternizo your house and looks to you to see 
justis done us in price and wait but this is a pint that teches a man’s carackter, and 
your servant to comand wants you to see justis done in this pint which is a cusa- 
tion which I have never lieerd before and have run a gin for going on eleven year, 
a good name is better than Bitches. 

‘ In regardin of the war some in this sexshun thinks thar aint no war but them 
Brittish got up a tail about war to keep down cotton and by at thar oan valyashun 
which seems like enuff to get peoples produse for nothing and now when all in 
this sexshun has sold tho papors says the Empror of Russia is ded and the war 
stopped to put up prices a gin which seems like swindlin the hard working planter 
out of thare property. 

‘Now Gent I want to a9k the Cumal a particklar favor to see Jarvis Turner 
what ho will cut a marbil rock for a monymint for my diseased wife — likewise in 


* Disease in the cotton plant. 
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particklar for the Curnal to write inskripshin for tho same with some poetry but not 
in lattin which is not understood in this sexshun — and see Jarvis what he will 
charge — he will do what is far and write and make your bargan before hand I 
know the Curnal can write something sootabil which you must do for a nold frend 
and one that stands up strong for your house I will try to come down soon and 
hope to find you all in helth and prosperity which is my yernest prair for your wel- 
far tempral and eternal my helth is not good this spring and ray afilixions many, 
but tho Lord will provide, as long as money matters is so tite down thar owin 
to low water and short reseets I hav got my naybors to let the balluns of proceeds 
to let it stand and not draw thar money till times gets better but you must allow 
Intrust in sertlement which is write and far. 

‘ I have sent tho cards into the river which will be shipped first bote and would 
not greeve if the was burned up and no more maid being a snar and a delushin of 
Satan if they was inshured and no boddy to loose by it. And do n’t negleck to 
write to Major Shaddrack and he wants you to send him a skab and his barl of 
melasses the skab is for vaxinatin which is to bo got from Doctor Fern and could 
be in closed jn the letter. It greeves me to write that prospex for craps is unpro- 
misin and religion at a low eb in this sexshun — no more at these presents from 
your servant to command, Wiley Harbucket.’ 


Our ‘Up-River* Correspondent on ms Travels. — Our ‘Up-River* and 
* Green-Mountain’ correspondent has ‘changed the venue’ of his writings; 
but go where he will, or abide where he may, he can’t help being entertain¬ 
ing: 

‘Being already acquainted with the features of the Hudson, tho last time that I 
set my face to the north, I resolved to pass directly through the Land of Steady 
Habits. To bo whirled along the whole extent of that rich and splendid valley, 
washed by the waters of the Connecticut, and to witness the succession of rural 
pictures, as in some unfolding panorama, is a glorious rido for a single day, and one 
of the most enjoyable nature. It is as if a hundred excursions and carriage-rides, 
in a hundred different villages, coalesced into one. 

* At four o’clock in the afternoon of a pleasant day of the ‘ moneth of May,’ get¬ 
ting into one of the cars of the New-York and New-Haven Railroad, we rolled 
leisurely out of the city, and were soon crawling with greater precaution across 
what used to seem a ticklish frame-work thrown over tho Harlem River, and 
reminded mo of the skeleton of Uesar’s bridge, as depicted in the old school¬ 
books. One breathes freer when such an awful g^Jf is safely passed, and you feel 
by a change of the jarring motion, that you have, beneath, tho foundation of tho 
solid earth. Arrived at Norwalk, we came to a dead stand, an awful pause, as if 
a lesson had been learned by bitter experience, then silently and slowly passed a 
spot to bo held in everlasting remembrance. 

‘ Hugging the shores of the Long-Island Sound, of whose picturesqueness we 
were much enamored, passing the highly respectable little city of Bridgeport, and 
Stratford, (beautiful, though not on Avon,) wo entered New-Haven by a deep cut 
below tho level of its halls of academic learning. Thence, northerly, progressing 
through many storied spots, the former residence of witches, we came to savory 
'Wethersfield, and Hartford notorious for convention, to Springfield, where we 
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supped, and found a cleanly and sumptuous entertainment for the night Here we 
feasted on Connecticut River shad, just out of the net, of super-excellent flavor 
and fatness, far superior to the first trophies of the season caught by 4 Commodore 
Simonson,’ yearly, in New-York bay, and served up on an AsTOR-House platter. 

‘ Bright and early the gong of the Massassoit House called all hands to break¬ 
fast, and, without waiting to be dazzled by the glittering arms in the arsenal, (glori¬ 
fied in Longfellow's noble poem,) at the sound of the steam-whistle, we again 
entered tho omnibus, and proceeded on our journey. Time would fail to tell of 
embowered Northampton, renowned for its Edwards, of Greenfield and of Ver¬ 
non, of Brattleboro, Bellows’ Falls, and of Windsor, all ‘as good as any’ places in 
their way. The Valley of tho Connecticut, though often described, is rich and 
beautiful almost above description. The eye is continually feasted with pleasant 
pictures, from where its stream is broad and generous, until it narrows toward its 
sources in the northern hills. What fields 1 — what meadows I —what undulat¬ 
ing pastures 1 — what hill-sides 1 — what kino 1 — what noble elms 1 — what 
ancient home-steads l Oh I it is a fat and pleasant heritage, suggestive of cream, 
and butter, and honey; another Canaan, or land of promise, overflowing with all 
sort of good things. The villages, mirrored in tho peaceful flood, together with tho 
sky and towering mountains, are like so many lovely Auburns. 

* In no part of this continent can more favored or select localities be found for 
those who, wearied of bustle, would pitch their tents in tho evening of life. As 
you gaze at the slopes in transitu , they present the smoothness and the richness of 
close-clipt, well-rolled English lawns. The vast level plains are just so elevated as 
to bo above the reach of inundation, and to allow tho river to percolate through the 
fields to the corn-roots and grasses. I observed a little village, which might con¬ 
tain five hundred inhabitants, cunningly placed in a valley just ample enough to 
receive it, the spire of its church peeping through the trees, and the Connecti¬ 
cut River circled about it, so that it seemed to be an islet It was a perfect gem; 
yet I could not help thinking, that Arcadian as it appeared to be, its inhabitants 
might be still worldly, and that among them, as among larger communities, there 
might bo rife the same hopes, the same objects, and the same ambitions. In tho 
twinkling of an eye we were hurried past this rural elysium, without even being 
able to discover its name. 

‘ There is one feature which I think must have struck the eye of tho traveller in 
this splendid valley: the existence of certain little deserts, or patches of arid sand, 
comprising an acre or two, such as might have been wafted from the Rockaway 
beaches, as dead and barren as any in Arabia, while all around them the clover 
sprouts up, and a succulent foliage casts its shadows upon their margins. These 
are not oases in the deserts, but deserts, if I may so speak, among the oases. Tho 
contrast was remarkable, and I worried myself in conjecturing what winds had de¬ 
posited tho sands in such placed on tho top of the rich loam, and destroyed the 
pasturage. I could not help remarking a wooded promontory, outjutting very 
boldly, around which the river wound in like manner as about the aforesaid villago. 
It was the very place for a mansion, yet no mansion was there. At intervals, when 
the cars came to a stand, and the steam -was whizzing off, wo heard the silvery 
voice of frogs from the neighboring marshes intermingled with the rancous expos¬ 
tulations of the big blusterers, whose cheeks are full of wind. Tho Connecticut 
<v ogs are by no means bohind-hand in organic capacity. We observed tho trains 
on a number of diverging rail-roads, and, regarding the speed of transit and the 
annihilation of distance, you cannot help thinking of these several routes as so 
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many continuations of streets in the great city. Private convenience is sometimes 
sacrificed to public utility, and many a lawn is dismembered, and many a pleasant 
walk or carriage-road destroyed by the direction of iron rails. 

‘As wo approached the sources of the river, where it became narrow, and 
resolved itself into mountain-rills, and finally dwindled away till it was lost to 
sight, a rough and somewhat dismal waste of bogs and stumps presents itself, and 
some one justly remarked of the lands, they were ‘ cold and sour .’ Tlero some 
patent stump-extractor has been at work. You will see a .vast swamp covered 
with a charred and leafless forest, with unsightly and splintered limbs, which might 
put you in mind of the entrance of Acheron. On the outskirts, by way of fence, 
a vast number of uprooted snags, W’ith the earth clinging to them, and their fibres 
sticking up in air, are ranged together, so as to form a rude, impervious fence. 
Those who like a wild and gloomy scene would keep their eyes open in this place ; 
but for myself, I prefer to resort to carpet-bag, and fall back for entertainment on 
the Times , Herald, and Tribune newspapers, or it may be on the last number of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. p. w. s. 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —An enthusiastic American 
admirer of Charles Lamb, being recently in London, paid a visit to the East- 
India House, to witness the scene of his * clerkly labors,’ and had also the 
pleasure to pass an evening with the executor of the ‘ gentle Elia.’ He de¬ 
scribes both in the passages which ensue, from a letter to the Editor : 

‘Who has not heard of tlio great East-India nouse, which controls so many 
millions of people and of money, and where Lamb, the gentle Elia, used to ‘post? ’ 
We cared not, however, for its wealth or fame, when wo entered its dusty corri¬ 
dors, so full were we of other memories, of clever Charlie, the humorous clerk 
and cockney; for really is not one a cockney whose days are numbered within 
sight and sound of old St. Paul’s, and who singularly prefers London smoko and 
London books to the soft air and crimson skies of Coleridge’s country-seat among 
the hills ? # 

‘ After a tedious ramble among the heroes of the ledger, some of whom were 
Lamb’s successors in the dignities and emoluments of office, we eventually stumbled 
upon a son of his executor, who greeted us with English courtesy, and good- 
naturedly chatted about his father’s friend. He related many anecdotes, not other¬ 
wise note-worthy than as proving that the personal recollections of our author were 
still perpetuated. He sometimes came late to business, and when cautioned by 
his worthy superior, would dryly answer: ‘ Oh I I ’ll make it up by leaving earlier.’ 
As a boy, our informant well knew Lamb and his good sister, to whom he be¬ 
queathed some eleven hundred pounds, the little fortune of his life. Mary used 
to make a pet of him and give him cherries. As her brother never married, tho 
East-India Company, after his demise, kindly settled upon her the ‘Widow’s Por¬ 
tion ’ of one hundred and twenty pounds a-year, in regard to her peculiar situa¬ 
tion. In the register for the ‘ Home-Department,’ tho writer, after erasing his 
name, made the usual annotation that he was ‘ to retire upon a pension of four 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum.’ 

‘ Tho accountant’s apartment, which he occupied, is rather gloomy, and has 
undergone a recent partition. His old companions of the establishment said he 
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enjoyed the reputation of a good-natured, odd little fellow, fonder of holydays than 
of hard work. Perhaps, however, ho was not idle, or worse employed, in delving 
among the brown tomes of Cheapside and Paternoster-Row— those mines of 
* English undefiled ’ — to bring out treasures ‘ new and old ’ for immortality 1 

‘ Our friend would see his father, and perhaps procure us some substantial relics 
of the essayist, if wo would call again at our convenience. 

4 Wo did not fail, and upon our return, received an invitation from the executor 
himself to spend an evening at his house, some way out of town. Meanwhile, he 
exhibited the Oriental curiosities in the second floor of the building. There were 
models of Chineso summer-houses, cases of gold and silver gods, just worth their 
weight in hard metal; war-like trophies, won by the grim persuasion of the British 
bayonet; an emblematic hand-organ of a tiger eating a man, contrived by an 
Englishman, for the diversion of Tippo Sultan ; a lifo-size figure of Nadir-Shah, 
who, like Mohammed of old, had so many wives. We also saw the autograph 
manuscripts of Louis Philippe and of Oliver Cromwell ; (Carlyle observes: 

1 There is a cart-load of them piled up somowhore in the British Museum; ’) a let¬ 
ter of Lord Nelson, in reply to a complimentary note from the Company, inclosing 
a handsome gift for his victories over the French, the present unnatural allies of 
their ancient foes. Tho museum looked like all other museums, very dull and 
dark, and contained beside one or two bricks from the Tower of Babel, I forget 
whether of the same color with those in tho Berlin Library. It is of no 
consequence. 

‘But of our visit We found the cordial old gentleman happy to greet ‘the 
Americans.’ Ho is now a staid pensioner of tho India-House, and calmly spends 
tho remnant of his days in moderato though leisurely independence. Ho shares 
beside, with the lato Noon TalfoUrd, tho honor of being Lamb’s executor, for 
certainly he was his dearest friend. The father, with his sister and two sons, com¬ 
posed tho hospitable group. He was full twenty years younger than Elia, and is 
now ‘turned of sixty.’ Lamb used to call him ‘lad,’ even after his maturity, and 
when a child, he experienced innumerable kindnesses from him in return for his 
faithfulness at the desk. When his task was over, he would often say to him: 

‘ Come, lad, you have done enough; meet me to-night at the Temple, to eat cher¬ 
ries, or a plum-pudding.’ Ah 1 those dainties 1 What boy ever forgets such bene¬ 
factions ? 

‘ He had seen Coleridge, Hazlitt, and the literary characters at their convoca¬ 
tions, or with his friend. Hazlitt then lived ‘ by his wits,’ to quote his quaint 
expression, as a professed author, while Lamb was but an amateur. His devotion 
to his sister was something more than brotherly: it was divine. She was twenty 
years tho elder, and ever as solicitous of him as a mother. He never married, it is 
known; but onco upon a visit to Cambridge, fell enamored with a pretty maid at 
the inn, who was but twelve yeara of ago. She was conveyed to London, to be 
educated — an extraordinary procedure truly; ‘but then,’ remarked our narrator, 

‘ he was a strange fellow.’ She finally married Moxton, who published the earliest 
editions of his ‘Essays’ in elegant style. Upon tho front-leaf was written, 

‘ C-R-, Esq., from his friend the Author,’ in a truly graceful manner — no 

improper transcript, wo opined, of his refined and gentle spirit. Tho same may be 
said of all his familiar letters which we read, and which were full of characteristic 
humor and genial feeling. Two of them presented us, aro as follows: 

‘ ‘ My Dear R-: We are fixed, but I am sorry to say that my sister is very 
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poorly again. I left myself in your debt. What is it ? Two pounds I think. I 
cannot see my friends here for tho above cause.—Yours truly, C. Lamb. 

* ‘ Chacc-Sule, Enjil.^ 1 October , 1S27.’ * 

* ‘ Dear R-: Mary begs to send her kind lovo to Mrs. R-and Eliza¬ 

beth, and hopes they and you will come down on Sunday morning next, to eat pig 
with us: ’t is long since we have seen you. Pray let me know your decision on 
Thursday. . . •. . . 

“Tuesday, 25th. Yours ever, C. Lamb. 

‘ ‘ Aug. 29: The rains will be all rained out by then/ 

‘We were shown two miniature profiles of him, pronounced to be accurate, that 
gave us no mean idea of the living man. Ho was slender, and of ordinary stature. 
AYhat really intellectual person is extraordinary ? He had a prominent forehead, 
small, twinkling eyes, an aquiline nose, and something of a Jewish physiognomy. 
His hair and complexion were dark. A pair of his big, horn-rimmed spectacles lay 
upon tho table. Ho was very short-sighted. There was also tho snuff-pouch, now 
a valued heir-loom, from which, perhaps, may be dated the sneezing inspiration of 
‘ Roast Pig.* Lamb’s infirmities were those common to unsuspecting characters: 
an eager fondness of conviviality, and a too ready obedience to the humor or the 
impulse of the hour. A little spirituous drink would overcome him, and now and 
then a promised visit was in vain anticipated, and Elia found the next day a snug 
guest of * my landlord,’ somewhere on the route. He seldom went to church, and 
cherished a CARLYLE-dislike for ‘existing institutions,’ but of a Sunday, he might 
bo often seen with his inseparable sister, musing on nature as exhibited in the 
kaleidescope colors of city and suburban life. 

‘ Metliought our generous host himself was not disinclined to the flow of spirits , 
of which a half-dozen kinds were set before us, with the plea: ‘ If you do not 
drink, you are no disciple of Lamb.’ 

‘ As the hour of ghosts stole on, we parted with tho old gentleman reluctantly, 
although we did not go home by ‘ Cock-lane.’ 

‘ He gave us a letter to tho master of Christ’s Hospital, where Lamb and Cole¬ 
ridge studied ‘accidence.’ Think of the boy-poet and future ossayist, arm-in arm, 
arrayed like Lilliputian cowled monks, in blue coats, yellow skirts and socks, red 
leather waist-girdles, and white neck-cloths! 

‘ The 'Table- Tctiker' tell us, with Joiinsoxiax gravity: ‘ The discipline of Christ’s 
Hospital, in my time was ultra-Spartan. Domestic ties were to be ignored. ‘ Boy l’ 
I remember Boyer saying to mo once, when I was crying, the first day of my re¬ 
turn after tho holydays, ‘ Boy, tho school is your father I Boy, the school is your 
mother 1 Boy, tho school is your brother! Tho school is your sister I The school 
is your first cousin, and your second cousin, and all tho rest of your relations! 
Let’s have no more crying.’ 

‘ The poet was a ‘ Grecian,’ or first-rank scholar, and Charlie a ‘ deputy,’ or 
second. 

‘ ‘And now,’ writes a contemporary, * the boys still take their milk from wooden 
bowls, their meat from wooden trenchers, and their beer is poured from leathern 
black-jacks into wooden piggins.’ n.’ 

Talk by or of Lamb is pleasant. - - - Ever since Palmer, of Albany, the 
gifted sculptor, exhibited in the National Academy of Design the bust of his 
infant son, we have regarded him as the first American sculptor in exist- 
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ence; and every thing that has since proceeded from his chisel has only 
confirmed us in that opinion. We have a daguer<oty, e of an alto-relievo 
of his, which has been enthusiastically admired by all to whom we have 
shown it, and of which we shall speak hereafter, as well as of some of his 
busts of eminent citizens of Albany. Our present purpose is to allude 
briefly to his last and crowning work, 4 The Inditin' Jlaide'h' a'fblMength * 
statue, idealizing * The Introduction of/Christinnity among* Ui$ Indian Juiced 
It is the very perfection of nature, beauty, and, grace. # % lt represents an. f 
Indian girl, finding, in one of her forest-rambles in search of flowers and 
feathers, a crucifix, which she holds and regards with deep interest Her 
blanket has fallen from the upper part of her body, and hangs from her 
waist to the ground, leaving the arms and most of the trunk nude. 4 The 
accessories,’ says Mr. Stillman, one of the editors of * The Crayon ’ art- 
journal, a candid and competent authority, 4 are realized with wonderful deli¬ 
cacy, and the drapery is composed with perfect grace and unity. This 
would be obtrusive were not the same minuteness carried through the 
figure, and the subtlest markings of the flesh given with a truth inappreci¬ 
able by any body but a practised artist. The hands particularly are the 
most perfect specimens of finish I have ever seen. I am aware that this 
will be found fault with by most sculptors, but it has still my entire sympathy, 
as far as that is worth any thing. There is no reason why detail should not, 
in Art, and particularly in sculpture, be carried to the nearest approach to 
Nature’s finish possible, and if it injure the effect of the whole, it is from the 
detail falling short of the perfect truth. The great problem in the practice 
of art is to unite the highest perfection of detail with the fullest impression 
of the whole, and there is no reason why we should compromise .more than 
Nature does. This problem I believe Palmer to be solving iri sculpture, as . . , 
the pre-ItAPHAELiTES of England are solving it m painting ;*#and it does not V 1 f * 
matter whether his statue will compare with this thing or that of tho antique. * 

I presume it will not, as there is nothing like it in its sentiment or execution 
in my acquaintance with art There is not a trace of Greek manner in it; 
no classicalism of any kind, which we might expect from the sculptor’s 
never having studied any thing but Nature itself.’ Exactly : and we hope 
he never will. Some one asked Mr. Palmer, in our presence, if he had ever 
been to Italy. He replied modestly that he had not 4 AVell, you needn't 
go,’ said a by-stander, * unless you go to open a school 1 ’ He had not only 
not been to Italy, but be had no model save Nature herself, of whom he is 
a devoted worshipper. ‘Palmer’s greatness,’ continues 1 The Crayon ,’ ‘con¬ 
sists in the fulness of his feeling for the beauty of form, and in this respect 
his statue is alone in modern art, and as much superior to the Greek Slave, 
as it is purer and more chaste in sentiment’ Powers, who has only seen 
one or two daguereotypes of Palmer’s busts, pronounces the highest eulo- 
giums upon them. And well he may. It cannot be denied, nay it is admit¬ 
ted by the best judges in this country, that Palmer’s genius in conception 
and skill in execution are superior to those of Powers himself. And farther, 
we believe Powers himself would admit it. - - - Our neighbor and con¬ 
temporary of the ‘ Rockland County Journal ,’ (printed in the adjoining 
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pleasant village of Nyack,) Mr. William G. Haeselbarth, is publishing, in 
successive numbers, a * History of Rockland County' which is replete with 
interest. It will surprise many persons to know how much the county of 
Rockland contributed to the stirring incidents of * the times that tried men’s 
souls.’ Her soil is made sacred by many a patriotic association, and the 
men and means she contributed to swell the triumphs of liberty have at last 
found a worthy and a competent chronicler. Of the ‘History ’ to which we 
have alluded, we propose ( Deo volente) to speak somewhat mere at largo 
hereafter, when time and place shall serve. - - - * Will you give me a glass 
of ale, please ?’asked a rather seedy-ish looking person, with an old but 
well-brushed coat and a’most too shiny a hat It was produced by the bar¬ 
tender, creaming over the edge of the tumbler. * Thenk ye,’ said the reci¬ 
pient, as he placed it to his lips. Having finished it at a swallow, he 
smacked his lips, and said: ‘That is very fine ale — very. Whose is it?’ 
‘It is Harman’s ale.’ ‘Ah! Harman’s, eh? Well, give us another glass of 
it.’ It was done; and holding it up to the light and looking through it, the 
connoisseur said: *’Pon my word, it is superb ale — superb! clear as Ma¬ 
deira. I must have some more of that. Give me a mug of it.’ The mug 
was furnished; but before putting it to his lips the imbiber said: * Whose ale 
did you say this was?’ ‘Harman’s, repeated the bar-tender. The mug 
was exhausted, and also the vocabulary of praise ; and it only remained for 
the appreciative gentleman to say, as he wiped his mouth and went toward 
the door: ‘Harman’s ale, is it? I know Harman very well — I shall sec 
him soon, and will settle with him for two glasses and a mug of his incom¬ 
parable brew! Good-mawning! * - - - ‘I have seen one die — the 

delight of his friends, the pride of his kindred — but he died! How beauti¬ 
ful was that offering upon the altar of Death ! The fire of genius kindled 
in his eye; the generous affections of youth mantled in his cheek; his foot 
was upon the threshold of life; his studies, his preparations for an honored 
and useful existence were completed; his heart was filled with a thousand 
glowing and noble and never yet expressed aspirations —but he died ! Can 
we believe that the energy just trained for action, the embryo thought just 
bursting into expression, the deep and earnest passion of a noble nature, 
just swelling into every beautiful virtue, should never manifest its power, 
should never speak, never unfold itself? Can we believe that all this should 
die? No! ye glorious in youthful virtue! ye die not in vain ; ye teach, ye 
assure us that ye are gone to some nobler world of life and action! ’ These 
thoughts of an eloquent divine came to our mind upon the receipt of a let¬ 
ter from an esteemed friend and correspondent in Philadelphia, announcing 
the untimely death of Mr. Robert M. Richardson, well known to the read¬ 
ers of the Knickerbocker as the author of the papers entitled ‘ Men , Man¬ 
ners, and Mountains, 1 and other sketches published under his name in this 
Magazine. It was as a literary correspondent merely that we first became 
acquainted with Mr. Richardson ; but he subsequently visited New-York, 
and we had the pleasure to make his personal acquaintance — and it is a 
pleasure to remember. He accompanied us to our summer residence on the 
Hudson, and passed several days with us ; and upon every member of our 
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little circle he made the most favorable impression. He exhibited the wis¬ 
dom of mature years in the person of a mere youth. His manners were 
gentle and refined; he displayed without ostentation the fruits of foreign 
travel and liberal culture; his nature was most genial, and he was ever in¬ 
quired after by every member of the family with an affectionate interest. 
We had heard of his illness, but scarcely thought that one so apparently ro¬ 
bust could be in any danger from a complaint (neuralgic rheumatism) which 
usually yields to medical treatment. * For weeks and months before his 
death,’ writes an'intimate friend of the deceased, *[he suffered the most ex¬ 
cruciating pains in all parts of his frame. These he bore with unflinching 
fortitude. The clergyman who attended him found in him a remarkably 
interesting subject of conversion, as his accurate and logical mind did not 
yield to excitement, but to the calmest and most rational conviction. Step 
by step he advanced toward religion; and, as he never yielded when once 
convinced, I am certain he would have remained, as he died, a firm and un¬ 
doubting believer. I cannot speak too highly of the earnestness and ability 
manifested by his spiritual adviser, Rev. Mr. Jenkins, rector of Calvary 
Church, not only during his illness, but also in his funeral address, which 
was a master-piece of straightforward and simple eloquence.* Poor Robert ! 
we were friends, and understood each other. When shall we cease to remem¬ 
ber the farewell French breakfast we took together at the New-York Hotel, 
the last time we saw him! —the mutual interchange of thought, and feeling, 
and fancy? We add no more; reserving for a friend the closing tribute to 
his memory: 

£o Bobcrt JH. Bfcfjatfjson. 

ST C. O. LILAXD. 

‘ In the air a solemn music! 

In mv heart a solemn echo! 

As I watched by the for ever silent dead. 

’T was a deep chord struck at random 

By some passing sereuader. 

Or the dual chime, reechoed, of a bell. 

‘ Not until’t was lost for ever, 

Not until I heard its echo, 

Did I know there had been music pealing near. 

0 thou death-white friend before me! 

Art thou but a fading echo 
Of the wonderful life-music which thou wert? 


1 Ah! while those notes were ringing, 

Scarce we knew if their vibrations 
Owed their being to life’s merry minstrel art, 

Or if deeper inspiration, 

As of midnight church-bells’ music, 

Rang concealed, yet ever moving through thy soul! 

‘ Now that all is still around me, 

Gentle memories kindly whisper 
That’t was pleasant lyric music heard at first; 

But it blended as it vanished 
’Mid the higher, nobler echoes 
Of a sacred, solemn pealing from on high. 
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* In the past, as friendly rivals, 

We aspired to mutual*knowledqre. 

Where is rivalry and earthly knowledge now? 

Since thy wondrous graduation, 

To one-milliomh of thy knowledge 
All the learning of all ages were as naught. 

* All the awful silent wisdom 
Which inspired life’s early ages, 

Though it gazed for earnest centuries on the gate, 

Never glanced beyond that portal 
On whose front is plainly written 
The name of the untitled teacher, Death. 

* Thou hast passed that solemn portal, 

And the great examination. 

Stern was the parting lesson of thy life: 

Its wearying hours are over, 

Its fears are all forgotten, 

And thou art blest in infinite repose. 

‘Farewell! The latest memory 
Which blends with thee and silence, 

Is that of gentle music, sweet and low, 

Of merry tones aspiring, 

’Mid solemn chimes expiring, 

Lost amid thoughts of thee and long ago.’ 

Peace, peace to the dead! - - - One of the * lions * of New-York, one of 
which our ‘great metropolis,’ and the country at large, may very justly be 
proud, as an ‘ institution * — for it is nothing less — of their own creation, 
is 'Harpers' Printing-House ,’ on Franklin Square, Pearl-street, east, and on 
Cliff-street west This immense structure, from the foundation to the top, 
has grown up as it were under our very eyes; our almost daily duties lead¬ 
ing us to our own tall and large printing-office, in the last-named street, 
where Mr. Gray performs the printing of multitudinous books, reviews, 
magazines, newspapers, and all the varieties that the art-typographical can 
compass, ‘with neatness, accuracy, and dispatch.’ Harpers’ Printing- 
House (we hope they will call it so, instead of giving the numbers of the 
buildings which the vast structure includes) is undoubtedly the largest and 
most complete establishment of the kind in the world. There is a vast 
printing-house at Lcipsic, but it fades before our American house, whose 
architecture on Franklin Square is extremely imposing. Its immense height, 
its great width, the graceful bend of the swelled front, the long lines of pil¬ 
lars, with their beautiful capitals, and the extended rows of statues which 
they support; the varied and numerous heads in alto-relievo, and the colos¬ 
sal statue of Franklin over the middle entrance, all satisfy the eye, and im¬ 
pel the warmest admiration. The Cliff-street edifice, connected by covered 
ways with the Pearl-street structure, is of the same height and dimensions, 
and from the basement to the roof exhibits the ‘beauty of utility’ in the 
highest degree. Both buildings are, in every story, entirely isolated, and 
both are fire-proof in every part, and in every possible particular. In look¬ 
ing up at this great work now, we can but call to mind the Brothers, as we 
saw them on the morning after their great loss, looking sorrowfully into the 
smoking, smouldering ruins of their establishment — all gone in a single 
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day! But there seems little to lament now. Energy, perseverance, and 
ample credit, the result of a long-sustained good name, have stood the Bro¬ 
thers in good stead, and the result is before us. 4 Success to them ! * say 
we with all our heart We have known this firm — perhaps few persons more 
intimately — for nearly a quarter of a century, and we have invariably found 
them, what all who know them, know them to be, energetic, upright, liberal 
men of business, and in private character irreproachable, in every relation 
of life. In reading lately in an English journal an account of the death of 
one of the ‘ Ciieeryble Brothers,* (the Grants, wealthy manufacturers, of 
Manchester,) we could not help comparing them with the Brothers Harper, 
in many particulars. ‘A friend of William's, (the deceased,) says the 
writer, ‘ once asked him to what he attributed their amazing success. The 
reply was: ‘ Why, Sir, you see that we were four brothers, who never had 
a word of disagreement with each other, and we all worked heartily toge¬ 
ther for the common good. Then, Sir, we took care never to have a bad 
stock; for whenever any thing hung in the market, we pushed it off 1 and 
tried to produce something better; and then, Sir, money made money. The 
more liberal we were, the more Providence seemed to bless us.* And he 
might have included/ adds the writer, ‘in the causes of their success, the 
strict integrity which gave all who bought from them the firm assurance 
that they would be honorably dealt with.* - - - * *T was on a Monday morn 
in May,* that we took a Third-Avenue car, and rode up to the Botanical 
Gardens of our old friends, Messrs. Thomas IIogg and Sons, turning off at 
the junction of Seventy-ninth-street with the Avenue. The day was lovely, 
and we found the green-houses full of flowers of the rarest beauty, which 
filled the whole air with fragrance. There was but one thing which threw a 
cloud of sadness over our thoughts, and that was the recollection how many 
times we had met the manly form and listened to the entertaining and in¬ 
structive converse of the aged Father, who had been called hence since we 
last had visited the Garden, garnered by the great reaper Death, as 4 a shock 
of corn fully ripe in his season.* For twenty years we had known him well; 
and many is the half-hour we have listened to him while he described his 
early years in Scotland. He was distantly related to James IIogg, the Et- 
trick Shepherd, and when excited by his theme, had much of his natural 
eloquence, and all his love of the beautiful in nature. 4 1 was born,’said Mr. 
Hogg to us one day, 4 within twenty-five miles of Edinburgh, and yet I 
never saw that most beautiful of cities till after I was twenty-one years of 
age; although every clear morning I could see the blue top of ‘Arthur’s 
Seat,* that looked down upon the town.* He loved his profession of florist, 
and not a man in America understood it better. He invested his flowering 
shrubs and plants with an almost sentient vitality. Would that we could 
recal and repeat the remarks he made to us one morning, while grafting new 
varieties of roses upon stalwart stems in his east garden! It was the very 
4 poetry of flowers; * and delivered with striking enunciation, in a voice 
whose depth and richness no one who ever heard it will forget, (with the 
slightest possible broad Scottish bu7r } ) it made an impression upon us that 
can never be effaced. A good man has gone — an honest, clear-headed, 
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warm-hearted, unobtrusive, unpretending citizen has passed to hisfi nal rest, 
leaving not a man on earth who knew him that does not honor his memory. 
We have a well-engraved portrait of him from the burin of Bannister, as 
we write, and it seems as if we were standing by his side, among the flowers 
he knew and loved so well. 'His sons, partaking in full measure of his love of 
his profession, and skill in its practice, reign in his stead. They will worth¬ 
ily follow in the steps of a worthy father. - - - We speak with confidence 
and with pleasure in commending to the public favor 'The Student ,’ pub¬ 
lished from Number Ten, Appleton’s Building, Number 348 Broadway. It 
is prepared with great care and good judgment by a practised and skilful 
editor, Mr. Calkins, who has had abundant experience, and is well qualified 
to discharge acceptably the duties of his vocation. Well edited, well printed 
upon good paper, published regularly, and circulated promptly, it has received 
well-merited encouragement. But its chief merit consists in the literary ex¬ 
cellence and high moral tone of its selections, and the original contributions 
of its editor. It is designed for the young, or as its name implies, for the 
‘ student; ’ and its inculcations, so far as we have had an opportunity to 
test them, have been of the most unexceptionable character. 'The Student ’ 
has commanded, and, we cannot doubt, will continue to command, the favor¬ 
able commendations of our contemporaries, and the liberal patronage of the 
public. We consider it invaluable to teachers. - - - Very timely and 
appropriate are the beautiful stanzas which ensue. But they need little 
introduction or praise from our poor pen: 

S Spring £$ourit. 


I. 

* Salt tears my eye-lids stain; 
I live in bitter pain, 

Because I live m vain! 


ii. 

* My soul lies in a dream, 

Like rooted weeds that seem 
To drift upon a stream. 

IIL 

* Above larks trill their lay; 
Below moles grub their way • 
Earth laughs with buds of May! 


IT. 

* Within my heart I fold 
Their lore, so often told, 
That Life is never old. 


v. 

* This truth to me they bring; 
But I — I have no Spring; 

I neither work nor sing! * 

VOL. XLV. 42 
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Tender and beautiful. - - - Ocr friend and correspondent * Lorraine * 
dropped into the publication-office just now, saying, as he removed his hat 
and ran his fingers through his flowing silvery locks, 4 What a heavenly day 
it is 1 — and yet I have been looking at those who can’t see it To them 
1 ne sun, no moon, no stars — all dark! * Give mo a pen, ink, and paper; ’ 
and down sat 4 the Colonel,* and threw off the following: 

4 May 10, ’55: A crowd is at this moment pressing through the entrance to the Ta¬ 
bernacle. An omnibus is backed up to the curb-stones, and men are busy in handing 
out some boys of eight, ten, and twelve years old, and others of riper years. They 
step out cautiously, their arms some on the shoulders of their companions, and 
some holding by the hand; somo looking thoughtful, and a few wearing smiles — but 
all blind! 

‘Great Father in Heaven! — hero comes down, from Tiiy blue cerulean, 
light, clear, bright, beautiful, filling the world with its glory, and giving life and 
loveliness to this season of flowers; but not one ray penetrates tho eye, or gives a 
reflex of all this surrounding beauty to a single one of all this little array of sight¬ 
less ones I 

4 Not one of these benighted of our race can do else than be stationary till 
guided to tho great Hall, whero they are to exhibit this lack of eye-sight, and tes¬ 
tify to tho benevolence that has found wavs for pouring light upon the intellect, 
and teaching those hearts that beat, alas 1 how sorrowfully, in view of tho depri¬ 
vation they endure, how to love that God whose mercies aro over all His works, 
and tho Son, who 4 brought life and immortality to light, through the Gospel,’ 
which, though they see not its life-inspiring words, yet are enabled to read them, 
and feel their unction and their power. 

4 But ohl how my own heart felt the throb of gratitude that / had no such dark 
and impenetrable curtain between my eyes and tho visible glory of this lovely 
day 1 

“ ’T is right to measure lots with those less favored than ourselves, that we may 
learn with patience to bear our moderate ills, and sympathize with other suffering 
mourners,’ as sang tho heavenly-minded CowrER. 

4 Who of us can fancy his condition, and the terrible loss of being deprived of 
sight, and having shut out from his view for ever tho sun, the moon, and tho stars, 
and all the beauty and glory of this magnificent world! 

4 Blessings on these sightless ones who are at this moment assembling in the 
Tabernacle! and blessings on those who have provided for them the asylum, in 
which they have found a retreat from the storms of life, and hearts ever anxious to 
pour tho light of life in upon their souls! 

We join Lorraine in saying 4 Amen to that! ’ - - - We like Albany. 

It is a very picturesque city, 4 set on an hill, whose lights cannot be hid.’ Its 
frame of mountains, too, in the region round about, is exceedingly beautiful, 
seen at morn, or eve, or 4 high mid-day noon.’ You can hardly come to a 
cross-street, without seeing, far to the south, the blue Kahtskills undulating 
their humps along the horizon. Also the Capitol is an instructive and 
interesting place to visit. There we saw the great 4 Prohibitory Law ’ passed 
in the Senate, presided over with ability and dignity by our old friend and 
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contemporary, the Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. H. J. Raymond. Through 
the kindness of the honorable member for Rockland, Mr. Ferdon, we were 
shown through the State Library, a new and beautiful edifice, presided over 
in part by the accomplished poet Street. There we saw — what it were 
well worth a day’s journey to see — the treasonable papers of Arnold that 
were found in the boot of poor Major Andre, who passed from his prison in 
the 4 ’Seventy-Six House * to his grave, both a * short and easy ’ walk from 
where we now write. Think of the associations connected with these 
crumpled papers, bearing even now the pressure of Andre’s foot in numerous 
creases! Wretched Arnold!— unhappy Andre! Moreover, there was a 
pillar pointed out to us, in the spacious lobby of the Capitol, where a mem¬ 
ber was, some years ago, offered considerable money if he would tote for a 
certain bill then before the House of Assembly ! / The name of the offender 
has not been preserved, but of the fact we are credibly informed there is not 
the slightest doubt! Such is legislation! Yes: Albany is a pleasant place; 
but do n’t judge of it from the hackmen at the wharves. Six of these 
nervous but inelegant personages once seized a small valise of ours, which 
they bore to six different hotels, and wanted six shillings a-piece for the job! 
Never was so worried before — never ! - - - The following lines are by our 
friend Richard Haywarde, the immortal biographer of ‘Captain Davis 
(Jonathan R.’) and of the Sparrowgrass Papers in the Knickerbocker 
and Putnam’s Magazine: 


4 1 lent my love a book one day, 

She brought it back, I laid it by; 

’T was little either had to say — 

She was so strange, and I so shy. 

‘But yet we loved indifferent things — 

The sprouting buds, the birds in tune; 
And Time stood still and wreathed his 
wings 

With rosy links from June to June. 

4 For her, what task to dare or do ? 

What peril tempt? what hardship bear? 
But with her, ah! she never knew 
My heart, and what was hidden there! 

4 And she with me, so cold and coy, 

Seemed like a maid bereft of sense; 

But in a crowd, all life and joy, 

And full of blushful impudence. 

* She married ! well, a woman needs 
A mate, her life and love to share — 


And little cares sprang up like weeds, 

And played around her elbow-chair. 

‘And years rolled by, but I, content, 

Trimmed my onelamp and kept it bright, 
’Till age’s touch my hair besprent 
With rays and gleams of silver light. 

‘And then it chanced, I took the book 
Which she had read in days gone by, 
And as I read such passion shook 
My soul, I needs must curse or cry. 

‘ For here and there her love was writ 
In old, half-faded pencil-signs, 

As if she yielded, bit by bit, 

Her heart, in dots and under-lines. 

4 Ah! silvered fool I too late you look I 
I know it; let mo here record 
This maxim, 4 Lend no maid a booh, 

Unless you read it afterward ’ 


You must read this two or three times. - - - There are now at Messrs. 
Williams and Stevens’ two of the most exquisite historical pictures that we 
have ever seen. Duncan painted them. They represent two scenes in the 
life of the last romantic hero, theme of poet’s song, sennachie’s legend, wo¬ 
man’s dreaming, and strong, loyal man’s intense, devoted love, Prince 
Cn arles Edward Stuart. The first picture shows him proud, triumphant, 
glorious, the flush on his cheek, and the bright sparkle in his eye, mounted 
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upon his superb charger, his chest expanded, a bright smile upon his lips, 
the flowers and hearts of his people thrown at his feet; and the next shows 
him fugitive, broken in heart as in fortune, lying in a wild highland cave, 
with a wild Gael or two and a noble dog watching him; and with what 
comes next to angelic devotion, woman's devotion, in the person of Flora 
MacDonald, kneeling near him. He is broken, destroyed, pale; his tattered 
tartan hanging raggedly about him, his beautiful face emaciated and hollow, 
his future over-clouded for ever; a price set upon his head, and himself a 
crushed, broken-down wanderer in the kingdom that was his father’s and his 
own. The triumphal entry of Prince Charles Edward into Edinburgh is a 
master-piece of grouping and coloring. The family of Tullibardine, from the 
Marquis to the old foot-man; the haughty heads of the Duke of Perth and 
MacDonald of Clan-Ronald; the wild devotion given to the faces of Hugh 
Stewart, Kinlock-Moidart’s brother, and the Miller of Invernahayle are 
master-efforts.* The Tullibardine pipers are alite ) as is the fierce Cateran 
Hamish McGregor. And, grandest of all, as your eye moves from one side 
of the picture to the other, you see all human love and human hate in the 
heads of Lociiiel of Cameron and of the sour Cameronian fanatic who glowers 
from the steps of his meeting-house at the beautiful young prince. By the 
way, Lochiel is said to bo a portrait of John Wilson, (Christopher North.) 
Of the other picture, wc have only to say that it is unutterably sad, and 
represents what we have described. Another portrait of Professor Wilson 
is given in the head of the old man. The fire-light on his grand old face, as 
it looks out into the dim midnight; the boy restraining the noble hound who 
has scented the accursed sidicr ruadh , and the kneeling, heroic woman, are 
beyond description tender, expressive, and affecting. Go: see: subscribe 
for the exquisite engravings. - - - We thought so! When wc 

saw the moon in eclipse pale her ineffectual light in the still mirror of the 
Tappaiin-Zee, we said, * in’erdly,’ ‘ Surely, surely Pepper is looking at that 
phenomena!’ We were right; for here is the proof of it And what a 
perfect thing it is, in its way ! — what a Torso of a glorious statue of Genus! 
Podd and Pepper have both * wrung another 1 Pome ’ from the depth of their 
Being,’ and here it is; but we have lost Podd’s letter to the Editor : 

1 Bbhoald the moon diminish into nothink ! 

At onshese chect, his brite carere cut of. 

One he wos rejoicink as he was able 
Toafoard sech a good artical ov lite 
He bein smal & not yet got his groth. 

But the prases as wos lavish onto him 
Had the efec to onsctle his mvnd. 
lie thot of his rivles as wasgelus 
<fc was afrade hede git hirt, or wots wers 
To a sensitiv loominery — squencht. 

* His wers feres alas air sadly rcaliz. 

Altho lie wood shync, yet we se he cant. 

In consekens ov a peculer araingment 

A1 ov his eforts doant doo no good. Wydid Erth 

Step in so furis & el bo of ihc trac 

The swete moon as had delited thousans ? 

"VVy ? did I sa wy ? i sed wy. 

Evidentli becaus he was a burnink 2 mutch ile. 

He was a-exertin ov hisself in a onnateral maner. 
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Cood he expec to shyne so allers ? 

Dident Erth no it? Dus Erth no eny think? 

Hes he administered a chec onto the occashun ? 
W r y did the clowds cum up A complete the seen? 
Wy ? Because al nacher simparthize. 

They regelates ech other. \Y en 1 gos it 
2 fast fur his helth tha al resun with him, 

1st mild ; A ef that doant doo no good 
Then rayther stronger, as we se. Its suposed 
That 2 or 3 sech corecshuns in a year 
Is al as kepes him frum maikin a fool ov hisself. 


‘But my Muse she is a levink. Sho*s afeard 
To trust her Peppeh sens the Grate Pome. 

I rpec it was rayther hard onto her, 

Gugink frum my oan meloncolly sitooation, 

With is Bad. Alas ! like unfortoonat Moon 
The Pote was 2 cairles in the yuse of his ile. 

His firewercs was fine, but 2 xpensiy. 

So Nacher steps in, nocs Genus concahr, 

A he is presently a agerwated Human Eklips 

Ov the wers kynd. Sech is the misfortoons of Genus.* 

Pepper ‘knows no eclipse.’ - - - We mentioned the circumstance 
in our last, of a recent visit we had paid to the Albany County Penitentiary, 
under the superintendence (from its inception, through its gradual progress, 
until its final completion, and at present) of Amos Pilsbury, Esq., conceded 
to be one of the most experienced as he is one of the most accomplished 
prison-wardens in this country. We mean precisely what the word ‘ ac¬ 
complished ’ implies, in our use of it in this place. To be a successful 
prison-warden involves not only a natural gift to govern large bodies of men 
of different degrees of vice and crime, but it requires study and experience , 
and practised skill, which constitute an ‘accomplished’ officer. In fact, it 
should be as much a profession as that of a physician or a clergyman. In 
reading the six annual reports of the Albany Penitentiary, we sec from the 
minute details of the establishment how well and worthily the confidence of 
the inspectors has been given to, and rewarded by, their superintendent. 
The edifice itself is an ornament to Albany. It stands a little way to the 
south of the city, upon a beautiful slope of carefully-cultivated ground, ap¬ 
proached by a Macadamized road as smooth as a race-course. As we 
glanced at the beautiful lawn, the imposing exterior of the prison, with its 
flanking octagonal towers, the spacious apartments of the warden, and 
drank in the charming view presented on all sides, we could not help think¬ 
ing that the sudden shutting out of so much that was beautiful must add not 
a little to the punishment of the prisoner, as he enters the penitentiary. 
Within, all is labor and silence. Ceaseless toil alternates only with solitary 
repose. It is the rule , and it never alters. This is the penalty of crime, for 
which men and women are sent there —and that penalty must be paid. The 
uniform is, one half the leg, up and down, black, contrasted on the other 
side with a lighter color. The cells are unusually large; the work-shops 
airy; the chapel large and commodious ; and the whole prison as clean as 
a Dutch ‘keeping-room’ in every part. The marching of the prisoners to 
and from their meals is in the closest order, and is like the step of one man. 
Well does this institution deserve the high title of ‘Model Prison.* It has 
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earned it, * from its beginning hitherto.’ - - - We call attention to the 
article upon l The Occupation of Constantinople by the French and English ,’ 
in preceding pages. It proceeds from the capable pen of an old contributor 
in the Orient, and is authentic in every particular. Apropos of this matter; 
a friend, also long a resident in the East, writes us as follows: * There is 
much in the position of things here now to remind me of the visit which 
the French made here in 1200 , as described by Geoffrey d,e Villehardouin : 
also by the Crusaders, as narrated in Sir W alter Scott’s writings. Somewhere 
about one hundred and twenty thousand French and fifty-six thousand Eng¬ 
lish have left their homes for the East, of whom ninety thousand or so French, 
and twenty thousand English live to 4 tell the tale.’ The Turks have lost, 
I suppose, already forty or fifty thousand men on the Danube and in the 
Crimea! You will have read all the accounts written by English correspond¬ 
ents in the Crimea to English papers in London, of the almost incredible 
sufferings experienced by the English army before Sebastopol. It is well 
for history that these accounts come from the English, and not from foreign¬ 
ers. The cause of all this is seen in that miserable system of the British 
Government, by which a large majority of the officers are members of the 
British aristocracy, uneducated for soldiers, and totally Without any expe¬ 
rience as such, whose only qualifications are their birth and wealth. One 
cannot but exclaim, 4 West-Point for ever! ’ Long life and prosperity to this 
American institution, which knows no birth and no wealth, and where merit 
alone advances the man! France’s Emperor is expected here soon. Gene¬ 
rosity would seem to lead him not to profit by the sudden demise of the 
great man of the age, Nicholas, now no more. The Sultan was very much 
affected by the news of the death of the great enemy of his country; and I 
have it from an eye-witness, that he stood for some moments in silence, with 
his eyes suffused with tears when the telegraphic dispatch was communi¬ 
cated to him by the minister of war.’ - - - 4 Observing in the papers 
of yesterday,’ writes our welcome correspondent, 4 F.,’ ‘a notice of the death 

of J-W-, I was reminded of the following authentic anecdote which 

is currently related of him: Some years since he was accosted by an ac¬ 
quaintance with: * How do you get along? ’ 4 Not very well; I’ve lost my 
wife : Every thing goes wrong; I want to die and go to heaven, if I can get 
there.’ 4 What kind of a place would you have Heaven to be ? ’ asked his in¬ 
terrogator. 4 Why, Sir,’ said W-, who was a good sportsman, 4 1 would 

have it a boundless prairie, with an eternal September; and I’d have with 
me an everlasting gun and a never-dying dog! ’ He had Campbell’s Indian 
idea, that 4 his faithful dog should bear him company.’ - - - Our readers 

will be pleased to learn that John Weik, of Philadelphia, is now pub¬ 
lishing a complete edition of Heine’s works. The series is beautifully 
printed, on fine paper, and, while equal in every respect to the European 
edition, it is sold at one third the price. This edition will embrace 4 every 
thing ’ ever written by Heine, and to effect this the publisher has spared no 
pains or expense to collect, from old magazines and forgotten pamphlets, all 
that has fallen from the pen of this ‘witty and wicked ’ writer. Mr. Weik 
was the first to publish a perfect American edition of Heine, and his may 
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be confidently recommended as the only one which should be patronized by 
a scholar. Mr. Weik has also in press a translation of Heine’s works, by 
Cn arles G. Leland, an accomplished German scholar, and a most skilful and 
faithful translator. No living German writer has exerted an influence to be 
compared with that of Heine, and his position as a classic has long called 
fora complete English version. We cannot refrain from presenting i in this 
connection,’ two little fragments from Heine, which we find upon a proof- 
sheet envelope of a newspaper containing the above announcement. They 
will show to the German scholar the truthful rendering of our friend and 
correspondent, ‘Meistcr Karl : ’ apropos of whom wc may say, that he has 
his own (‘ Meister Karl’s) writings, chiefly from the Knickerbocker, in pre¬ 
paration for speedy publication in the best style. It is little to say that they 
will be popular, because they are popular. But revenons a nous Heine : 


4 Cnkinfl ft Casg. 


1 1 fain would linger near thee, 
But when I sought to woo, 
Thou hadst no time to hear me, 
Thou hadst 4 too much to do/ 

*1 told thee, shortly after, 

That all thiije own I’d be ; 
And, with a peal of laughter, 
Thou niad’st a courtesy. 


‘At last thou didst confuse me 
More utterly than this; 

For thou didst e’en refuse me 
A trilling parting kiss ! 

‘ Fear not that I shall languish, 

Or shoot myself, oh ! no ; 

I’ve gone through all this anguish, 
My dear, long, long ago/ 


4 iHg tfrst jTrhntj. 

‘They gave me advice and counsel in store. 

Praised me and honored me more and more; 

Said that I only should * wait awhile,’ 

Ottered their patronage, too, with a smile. 

* But with all their honor and approbation, 

« I should, long ago, have died of starvation, 

Ilnd there not come an excellent man, 

Who bravely to help me along began. 

* Good fellow! he got me the food I ate, 

Ilis kindness and care I shall never forget; 

Yet I cannot embruce him, though other folks can, 

For I myself am this excellent man ! ’ 

This will prove a popular work. - - - The death,-some weeks since, 
of Mr. Zimmerman, the highly-esteemed Consul for the Netherlands, has ex¬ 
cited deep regret in this community. Mr. Zimmerman was one of the oldest 
consuls in the United States, having been appointed Consul for this State, 
and those of Connecticut and New-Jersey, by the late King William the 
Second of the Netherlands, in 1819. In 1842, he was made a Chevalier (or 
knight) of one of the chief orders. In 1852, he was appointed by the pre¬ 
sent king, William the Third, Consul-General for the United States. He 
died of congestion of the lungs, after an illness of only an hour’s duration, 
on the night of the 23d of March, leaving a large and deeply-attached family 
to mourn his irreparable loss. We shall miss his benevolent face, and agree- 
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able, manly bearing hereafter at the board of good St. Nicholas, where he 
was ever a welcome and favorite guest. The duties of the consulate ren¬ 
dered vacant by his death are performed by J. E. Zimmerman, until orders 
are received from the Netherlands. - - - The c^rit-de-corps of mili¬ 
tary companies always appeared to us an excellent thing. It widens the 
social circle^ extends the chain of friendship, and begets frequent ‘eras of 
good feeling.* In the little village where we have our summer ‘abidement,’ 
we arc not without one of these pleasant corps. The ‘ Picrmont Guards' 
Captain Johnson commander, is as neat and tastefully-uniformed a company, 
and as well drilled, as you would desire to meet of a summer’s day. Re¬ 
cently they had a * fine time ’ at the ‘ Delmore House,’ in the village, after 
a parade through the streets, during which their manly bearing and good 
training excited marked admiration. At half-past seven o’clock on the even- 
ning of the same day they went into ‘Delmore Hall,’ where, after an open¬ 
ing prayer by Rev. J. West, they were addressed by Colonel Isaac Sloat, 
of Middletown, Captain William J. Foloer, lion. J. W. Feiidon, and Lu¬ 
ther Colville, of Piermont. The occasion was a highly interesting one; 
the speeches were lively, and to the point, and all parties enjoyed themselves 
‘ to the top of their bent.’ - - - The following ‘touches us nearly.* All 
our readers know how fond we arc of ‘ Lines W ritten for Music' when the 
commencement of the 1 piece ’ is given as its title: such, for example, as 
‘ When my Eye] etc.: 

* Srefc not toftft iHrat or 1 Caters Urofam.’ 


nr 


msiNo ro*T. 


‘Seek not with meat or ’taters brown, 

My appetite to move; 

Bring me fried oysters from the town, 

For they arc what I love: 

Good oysters fried in ‘Shelley’s mode, 1 
For beef should ne’er be changed; 

My palate owns a higher code, 
it will not be estrauged. 

‘Beef may relieve nn English mind, 

And calm John Bull to rest, 

But Jonathan will always find 
That oysters, they are best: 

* Tis oysters that alone have power 
To make a man feel easy, 

When fried with spirit at the hour, 

All looking fat and greasy.’ 

All but the ‘ greasy! ’ - - - Messrs. Fetridge and Company advertise 
that they have purchased the advance-sheets from Sampson Low, Son and 
Company, of London, of the recently-discovered romance, alleged to have 
been written by Sir Walter Scott, and entitled, ‘ J foredun: a Romance of 
1210.’ It will be published in London, Paris, and New-York at the same 
time. The English price is eight dollars, but the American publishers, not¬ 
withstanding the large amount paid for it, will issue an edition at fifty cents. 
The publishers anticipate a large sale. - - - It seems something too 
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late now to dwell upon Mr. Bancroft’s well-known splendid oration before 
the Historical Society, in November last, on 1 The Necessity, the Reality , and 
the Promise of the Progress of the Human Race,' or upon the proceedings 
at the dinner which followed its delivery; yet these arc among our deferred 
pages. We cannot afford, however, to ‘lose the type * of Mr. Theodore E. 
Tomlinson’s extempore but graceful and fanciful response to . the toast to 
Woman : 

‘ ‘Woman/ if first in our affections, should not be last in our toasts. She has fallen 
into my arms, and I will uphold her with all the chivalry of the feudal nges. Woman 
is a theme worthy the poet or orator. Did not Homer, the blind bard, sing of woman, 
and when we read of Hector bearing thick battle ou his sounding shield, or holding 
aloft young Astyanax, trembliug at his nodding plume, do we not revert to beauteous 
Helen — sad Axpkomactie ? 

1 Did not our orator-historian to-day, from whose hand the centuries seemed to fly, 
did he not pause to play celestial music to woman? did he not say that of all things 
beautiful of earth, the veil of her spirit was most beautiful, that in our briery life she 

was the lily, or-I forget, for the flowers were all emulous; the gentle daisy lifted 

up its head, the violet breathed a newer fragrance, and the rose angrily blushed wo¬ 
man’s pride and woman’s loveliness. She is greater than the historian ; he but records 
the past — she makes history: her gentle hand bends the twig that gives inclination to 
the oak ; on the infant brow* she stamps the character of the nation. It was only when 
luxury crept into the domestic circle, and stained the fire-side, when there were no 
Spartan mothers, no Roman matrons, that Rome and Sparta fell. 

‘ Woman is the type of civilization — in savage life a slave, in refined, a queen ! What 
distinguishes this nation most? what impresses the noble of other lands that the ‘Ame¬ 
rican "is the more delicate, the higher refinement, is our veneration for woman. She 
can go unharmed all through our vast country, her guardian angel the spirit of the 
people. I cannot read the future; the horizon is obscured, the firmament is not clear. 
Who can tell what will grow out of the conflicts of the old world, and the anxieties of 
the new? This I believe, that ns long ns the American people preserve their respect 
for woman, and respect follows worth, the American Republic will lire. This I know, 
that if the mothers of the nation are good and pure, the sons of the nation will be 
strong and free. 

‘ Woman ! Empire is in thy hand. Lead forth from beyond the mountains, from 
the far l’ucific, out of the virgin bosom of the peerless West, the Young States, and they 
will come to our Union, os mighty as our own, without a canker to consume their 
youth, without a cloud to darken their destiny. 

‘Power in arms or song or eloquence has made man immortal. His very origin 
enshrined the muse of Milton. Woman’s is greater than his. Man was made of the 
dust of earth ; woman out of the image of Cod. She is supreme in good or evil. Did 
not Cleopatra lead captive conquerors ? Who but Eve could have destroyed Paradise, 
where day was ecstatic jov, and night came as the approach of gentle music; where the 
couch was the fragrant embrace of flowers; where the rich, luscious grape fell without 
the wooing; where the very mountains arose in their sublimity to extend their shade 
over man's repose ? Though the chosen ‘ angel’ of the ‘Destroyer/ still her name is 
stamped on the Decalogue: ‘ Honor thy father and thy mother .’ 

‘ What eloquence so exquisite as Ruth’s: ‘Thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God shall be my God ? ’ 

‘In song, who more impassioned than Sappho? in prophecy, who moro inspiring than 
Miriam, with harp aud timbrel, by the shores of the sounding sea? 

‘Her destiny over-shadows man’s; his fate trembles in hers. Napoleon tore 
from its heaven bis morning-star, Josephine, and St. Helena, in retribution, arose in 
the ocean. 

‘ Did not M ary, the mother of ‘Washington, fashion his great mind, and breathe her 
stainless purity into his greaterheart? 

‘More eloquent than tongue can tell, more glorious than pen can write, are the simple 
words, mother, daughter, sister, wife! ‘Mother! ’ how sweet from the lips of the glee¬ 
ful girl, how holy from the tremblimg voice of age! To the dying captive, to the 
bleeding soldier, to the great man, to the malefactor on the scaffold, thy name, ‘Mo¬ 
ther,’ comes radiant with the light of young Edeu-days! 

‘ Wife ’ is thy better self; ‘ sister/ thy loveliest peer ; ‘ daughter/ sun-shine dancing 
on thy knee. 

‘ Ii/hcathcn mythology, Jove was the parent of wisdom — that sprang a goddess al 
create from his immortal mind. In Christian religion, the Virgin was the mother o 
our Lord! 
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‘Woman has c* er been divine; with the ancients, the symbol of plenty, of benuty, 
of purity, and wisdom — Minerva, all perfect; Ceres, with her sheaf of wheat; Diana, 
with her bended bow ; Vents, arising from the crowning foam of the great sea. With 
as of the New Testament-, she has been chosen as wife and daughter for the expression 
of mir.icle—at the marriage-feast, when the water blushed to wine, and when IIe bade 
the daughter of Jairi s arise and walk. ‘Faith, Hope, and Charity abideth ’ most in 
her who touched but the hem of Ills garment and was made whole, aud in the widow 
who, wtib her mite, gave most to her Lord. 

‘ Yes, woman is divine. How many orisons ascend to thee, Virgin Mary! Woman 
is divine even in her fall. Do you not remember that our holy Lord bowed to the 
earth, wrote upon the sand, aud would not even look up to her shame, her degradation, 
or her puuisbnujnt? ’ 

The ladies owe their orator a medal! - - - There goes the Armenia 
along the Tappaiin-Zee, bound for the metropolis. It is scarcely half-past 
two in the afternoon, and she has come from Albany this morning, passing 
all the grand and beautiful scenery of the Hudson. She has been put in 
perfect order for a day-boat; her table is supplied with every luxury of the 
season, and Captain Cochran, who commands her, is a gentleman w ho ‘ each 
particular of his duty knows.’ A more delightful sail than a trip up the 
Hudson in these genial days could hardly be conceived of. There is nothing 
like it elsewhere. - - - It is not * Mr. J. M. Mulligan,’ but Mr. J. Mac- 
Mullen, who writes, in the present number, the interesting paper entitled, 

4 Boating down the Alleghany Our readers and contemporaries will please 
note the correction. - - - Our cordial thanks are due, and cordially ten¬ 
dered, to our friend ‘George’ of 4 Killawang,’for his gratifying Tribute ‘7 o Old 
Knick.' He has not only closely followed the manner, but has imbibed the 
spirit of his brother-bard, Robert Burns. - - - M^. Evart A. Dur- 
CK.INCK delivered lately a very interesting address before the Historical 
Society of this city, upon the History and Writings of Philip IVeneau. 
The story of his varied life is replete with incident, and his poetry, from 
which several quotations are made, was remarkable for the period in which 
it was written. Mr. Duyckinck’s address received the undivided atten¬ 
tion of a crowded and gratified audience. - - - We are glad to perceive 
that ‘ Mcister Karl ’ is about to publish a volume of the sketches which have 
appeared in these pages and elsewhere under that nom deplume. Our read¬ 
ers know what they are, and what a pleasant book they will make. What 
with translating Heine, fulfilling the duties of the office of Aid-de-camp to 
Governor Pollock, of Pennsylvania, (hats off to 1 Colonel’ Leland !) and 
editing his new volume, our friend ‘Karl * will have his hands full. But he 
do n’t care. - - - ‘ Alas, what have we do ? ’ as Chaucer says. Here we are, 
at the end of our last ‘ form,’ with four close pages of ‘ Gossipry,* contain¬ 
ing several matters which we had promised , and others for which we had 
wished , insertion, all crowded out by the Title.-Page and Index to the present 
volume ; necessities , which we had never seen nor thought of, until the proof 
was laid before us, as ‘closing the form.’ Sorry— sorry ; but it cannot be 
helped now. Next month, therefore, must make amends : unnoticed books; 
town and summer resorts; ‘good things’ from good friends, and \bad ’ 
things from stranger-correspondents—all‘bide their time.’ Look out for 
our next: the first number of our Forty-Sixth Volume! 
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